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PEEFACE. 


Dtjbing the fourteen years that have elapsed since the 
appearance of the last American edition of this work, two 
revised German editions (the fifteenth and sixteenth) have 
been published, embracing so many additions and other 
improvements that the need of a new translation has been 
felt. With the consent of the author (given only a few 
months before his death), and also with the permission of 
Prof. S. W. Johnson, editor of the preceding American 
editions, this translation has therefore been undertaken. 

Except in regard to nomenclature and chemical formulas, 
the present work faithfully represents the recent sixteenth 
German edition. The example of the previous American 
issue has been followed in giving modern chemical formulas 
(Fresenius, in recent editions, has given both old and new), 
and in modernizing the greater part of the nomenclature. 
The few additions made to the text are enclosed in brackets; 
in nearly all cases. 

The translator has followed the author in avoiding the 
introduction of abbreviated analytical tables, believing that 
such tables are often stumbling-blocks in the way of an intel¬ 
ligent study of the subject. 

As far as possible, use has been made of the text of the 
last American edition, but the changes and additions in the 
German work have been so extensive that it has been neces¬ 
sary to rewrite a large part of the matter, and to reset the 
type for the whole work. Previous condensations and omis¬ 
sions have been here restored, and larger and smaller type, 
also, have been used in the same way as in the German 
edition. 

The translator trusts that the care bestowed upon the 
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work, in the effort to insure accuracy of statement and clear¬ 
ness of language, will make the present edition satisfactory to 
those who use it; and he desires to acknowledge the valuable 
assistance, in proof-reading, of Miss Lucy P. Bush, of New 
Haven. 

In view of the recent death of the author, it seems appro¬ 
priate to give, at this time, some facts concerning the history 
and development of the work, as described in the prefaces to 
the German editions. 

While a student at Bonn, in the winter of 1840-1, Fre- 
senius wrote out a course of qualitative analysis, merely for 
the sake of practice. Following the advice of an esperienced 
chemist, whose name is not given, he published these notes, 
thus issuing the first edition of his ‘‘Qualitative Analysis.” 
In the spring of 1841, he became assistant, and afterwards 
instructor (Privatdocent), in Liebig’s laboratory at Giessen, 
and occupied himself there with the instruction of beginners 
in chemical analysis. A second edition of the work appeared 
in 1842, with a preface of recommendation by Liebig. The 
latter stated that the book contained many new and simplified 
methods of separation, so that it would be welcomed even by 
those who possessed the larger works on mineral analysis. 
At this time, the systematic course was preceded by a de¬ 
scriptive part relating to reactions, thus making the treatise 
an independent one. This edition was translated into Dutch, 
English, French, and Italian, and was used in many prom¬ 
inent laboratories. A third edition was published in 1844, 
while the author was still at Giessen. 

In the autumn of 1845, Fresenius removed to Wiesbaden, 
which was to be his home for the rest of his life. At first he 
was Professor of Chemistry, etc., at the Agricultural Institute, 
and during this period of somewhat more than two years the 
fourth and fifth editions of the book appeared. These issues, 
besides being revised and otherwise improved, contained an 
additional section, devoted to the reactions and detection of 
the more important vegetable alkaloids. 

In the position just mentioned, Fresenius was unable to 
carry on his favorite task of teaching analytical chemistry to 
young men, so that in the spring of 1848, he opened an inde¬ 
pendent laboratory for instruction. This developed into the 
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important institution whicli is still in operation. The author’s 
work now enabled him to observe continually the use of his 
book in the hands of large numbers of students, and, imder 
these favorable conditions, the remaining editions, from the 
sixth to the sixteenth, have appeared. 

To the seventh edition was added a section relating to 
courses of analysis in special cases, thus increasing the 
utility of the work for those engaged in practical investiga¬ 
tions. In the preface to the ninth edition, the author stated 
that he had always remained true to the firm principle, never 
to admit anything into his work without personal verification. 
In the eleventh edition, of 1862, the recently discovered spec¬ 
troscopic reactions were included, and, for the first time, the 
work was made to embrace all the known elements. The 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth editions contained few 
changes, but the fifteenth, published in 1885, was thoroughly 
revised, and formulas of the new system (in addition to those 
of the old) were introduced. The last (sixteenth) edition, 
which appeared ten years later, was also completely revised. 
A new feature was introduced at this time by the insertion of 
a much larger number of references to chemical literature, 
relating especially to additional methods. The usefulness of 
the work was thus considerably enhanced, without unduly 
increasing its size. 

H. L. W. 

New Haven, Conn.S September, 1897. 


NOTE. 

All temperatures mentioned in this book refer to degrees 
of the Centigrade thermometer. 
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PARTI 

:INTEODTJCTOBT. 


PBEUMINABY BBMAEKS. 

It is well known tkat chemistry is the science which 
teaches us to understand the substances of which our earth 
consists, their composition and manner of decomposition, and 
especially their behavior towards one another. A speqial 
branch of this science is designated by the name analytical 
chemistry, inasmuch as it pursues a certain object, which is 
the breaking up (the analysis) of compound bodies and the 
discovery of their constituents. In this investigation of the 
constituents, if consideration is taken only of their hind, the 
analysis is a qualitative one; but if the amounl of each sub¬ 
stance is investigated, it is a quantitative one. The office of 
qualitative analysis is to exhibit the constituent parts of a 
substance of unknovm composition in forms of known compo¬ 
sition, from which the constitution of the body examined, and 
the presence of its several component elements, may be posi¬ 
tively inferred. The efficiency of its method depends upon 
two conditions, viz., it must attain the object in view with 
unerring certainty and in the most expeditious manner. The 
object of quantitative analysis, on the other hand, is to exhibit 
the elements revealed by the qualitative investigation in forms 
which will permit the most accurate estimate of their weight, 
or to effect by other means the determination of their quan¬ 
tity.’ 

The means by which these different ends are reached pre¬ 
sent wide variations in the two cases. The study of quali- 
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tative analysis must, therefore, be pursued separately from 
that of quantitative analysis, and must naturally precede it. 

The idea and aim of qualitative analysis in general having 
thus been stated, consideration must next be given to the 
preliminary knowledge which waz-rants its pursuit, the rank 
which it takes in the domain of chemistry, the objects to 
which it is applied, and its use; then the chief points upon 
which its study depends, and the principal divisions into 
which it is separated must, also be considered. 

For the successful pursuit of qualitative investigations, it 
is absolutely indispensable that the student should possess 
some knowledge of the chemical elements and of their most 
important combinations, as well as of the principles of 
chemistry in general, and that he should combine with this 
knowledge some readiness in the comprehension of chmnical 
processes. The practical part of this science demands, more¬ 
over, strict order, great neatness, and a certain skill in mauip- 
ulation. If the student joins to these qualifications the habit 
of invariably ascribing the failures with which he may meet 
to some error or defect in his operations, or, in other words, 
to the absence of some condition indispensable to the 
success of the experiment—and a firm reliance on the immu¬ 
tability of the laws of nature cannot fail to create this habit 
—he possesses every requisite to render his study of analyt¬ 
ical chemistry successful. 

Although chemical analysis is based on general chemistry, 
and cannot be properly pursued without some knowledge of 
the latter, yet we have to look upon it as one of the main 
pillars upon which the entire structure of the scionce rests, 
since it is of almost equal importance for all branches of 
theoretical as well as of practical chemistry; and the use 
which it afiforda to the practical chemist, the mineralogist, 
and the metallurgist, to the pharmacist, the physician, the 
rational agriculturist, and others, needs no explanation. 

These considerations would furnish suflScient reason for 
recommending a thorough study of this branch of seionco, 
even if its cultivation lacked those attractions which it pos¬ 
sesses for every one who devotes himself ardently to it. The 
mind is constantly striving for the attainment of truth; it de¬ 
lights in the solution of problems, and where do we meet with 
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a greater variety of them, more or less difficult of solution, 
than in the province of chemistry? But as a problem to 
which, after long pondering, we fail to discover the key wearies 
and discourages the mind, so do chemical investigations, if 
the object in view be not attained, if the results do not bear 
the stamp of unerring certainty. A half-knowledge is, there¬ 
fore, to be considered worse than no knowledge; and a super¬ 
ficial cultivation of chemical analysis is to be particularly 
guarded against. 

A qualitative investigation may be made with either of two 
objects in view, viz., 1st, to prove that a certain body is or is 
not contained in a substance, e.gr., lime in well-water; or, 2d, 
to ascertain all the constituents of a chemical compound or 
mixture. Any substance whatever may, of course, become the 
object of a chemical analysis. 

Since, however, the elements are not all of equal impor¬ 
tance in practical chemistry (as only a certain number of 
them occur widely distributed in nature, and are important 
in the manufacture of chemical preparations, in metallurgy, 
pharmacy, trade, the arts, manufactures, and agriculture; 
while the others are merely constituents of rare minerals), 
in order to facilitate the study of beginners and the work 
of practical chemists, only the more common elements and 
their more important compounds are treated in full detail 
in the present work. The rarer elements are treated more 
briefly, and in such a manner that they can be studied 
separately without difficulty. 

The study of qualitative analysis may be properly divided 
into four principal parts: 

1. Chemical operations. 

2. Reagents and their uses. 

3. Deportment oe the various bodies with reagents. 

4. Systematic course of qualitative analysis. 

It will be readily understood that the pursuit of chemical 
analysis requires practical skill and ability^ as well as theoreti¬ 
cal knowledge; and that mere speculative study can as little 
lead to success as purely empirical experiments. To attain 
the desired end, theory and practice must be judiciously com¬ 
bined. 
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SECTION L 

OPEEATIONS. 

§ 1 . 

The operations of analytical chemistry are essentially the 
same as those of synthetical chemistry, though moditie<l to a 
certain extent to adapt them to the different object in view, 
and to the small quantities operated upon in analytical inves¬ 
tigations. 

The following are the principal operations in qualitative 
analysis: 


§ 2 . 

1. Solution. 

The term solution, in its widest souse, denotes the union of 
a body, whether gaseous, liquid, or solid, with a llniil, njsnlt- 
ing in a homogeneous liquid. When the substaiu’ti dissolved 
is gaseous, the term absorption is more proptu-ly mailu use 
of, and the solution of one fluid in another is geutjrally 
called a mixture. The term solution, in its usual souse, 
means the union of a solid body ivith a liquid. 

A solution is more readily eflbcted tho more miautoly 
the body to be dissolved is divided. The fluid by moans of 
which the solution is effected is the sohmf. We call the solu. 
tion chemical where the solvent enters into chomical combina¬ 
tion with the substance dissolved; and where no 

deflnite combination takes place. 

In a simple solution, the dissolved body is suppo.Hed to 
exist in the free state, and to retain all its original properties 
except those dependent on its form and cohesion, sinco it 
separates unaltered when the solvent is withdrawn, t'oninion 
salt dissolved in water is a familiar instance of a simple solu- 
tion. The salt imparts its peculiar taste to the liquid. Oo 
evaporating the water, the salt is left behind in its original 
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form. A simple solution is called saturated when the solvent 
contains all it can hold of the dissolved substance. But as 
fluids generally dissolve larger quantities of a substance the 
higher their temperature, tht term saturated, as applied to 
simple solutions, is only relative, and refers invariably to a 
certain temperature. As a general rule, elevation of temper¬ 
ature facilitates and accelerates simple solution. This rule 
has but few exceptions. 

A chemical solution contains the dissolved substance not 
in the same state nor possessed of the same properties as 
before. The dissolved body is intimately combined with the 
solvent, the latter having also lost its original properties, A 
new substance has thus been produced, and the solution, 
therefore, manifests the properties of this new substance. 
A chemical solution, also, may be usually accelerftt^ by eleva¬ 
tion of temperature, since heat generally prombte^^he action 
of bodies upon each other. , quantity of the'^^issolved 
body, however, always remains the same in proji^r^on to a 
given quantity of the solvent, the combMng prote^ons of 
substances being invariable and indepeiij^^nt of tne.^rada- 
tions of temperature. f i 

The x'eason of this is that in a chem|e^l \ 9 luti 6 n ^he 
solvent and the body upon which it acts m^<^e or less 
opposite properties, which tend to neutralize esJch othet. 
Solution ceases as soon as this tendency is satisfied. Ih^ 
this case, also, the solution is said to be saturated, or^lindteh 
certain conditions, neutralized, and the point which'^^notes it 
to be so is termed the point of saturation or neutrSJi^iatioi^ 

The substances which produce chemical solutiiSjaff afe in 
most oases either acids or alkalies. With few ^ex^l^tions^ 
they have first to be converted to the fluid state by of 

a simple solvent. When the opposite properties of acii^nd 
base are mutually neutralized, and the new compound is 
formed, the actual transition to the fluid state will ensue only 
if the new compound. possesses the property of formiiig a 
simple solution with the liquid present, e.g., when a solntion 
of acetic acid in water is brought into contact with lead oxide, 
there ensues, first, a chemical combination between the acid 
and the oxide, and then a simple solution of the newly formed 
lead acetate in the water present. 
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In chemical laboratories, solutions are generally made by 
digesting or heating the substance to be dissolved with the 
fluid in beaker-glasses, flasks, test-tubes, or capsules. In 
the preparation of chemical solutions, the best way usually 
is, in the first place, to mix the body to be dissolved with 
water (or with whatever other indifferent fluid may happen 
to be used), and then gradually add the chemical agent. 
By this course of proceeding, a large excess of the latter is 
avoided, an over-energetic action guarded against, the proc¬ 
ess greatly facilitated, and complete solution insui’ed—which 
is a matter of some importance, as it frequently happens 
in chemical combinations that the product formed I’efuscs to 
dissolve if an excess of the chemical solvent is present. In 
this case, the new salt first formed, being insoluble in the 
liquid present, gathers around and encloses the portion still 
unacted on, weakening thereby or preventing altogether 
further chemical action upon it. Thus, for instance, witherite 
(barium carbonate) dissolves readily when, after being re¬ 
duced to powder, water is poured upon it and hydrochloric 
acid gradually added; but it dissolves with difliculty and 
imperfectly when projected into a concentrated solution of 
hydrochloric acid in water, for barium chloride will dissolve 
in water, but not in hydrochloric acid. 


Obistallization and pbecipitation are the reverse of solu¬ 
tion, since they have for their object the conversion of a fluid 
or dissolved substance to the solid state. As both generally 
depend on the same cause, viz., on the absence of a solvent, 
it is impossible to assign exact limits to either; in many 
cases, they merge into one another. We must, however, con¬ 
sider them separately here, as they differ essentially in their 
extreme forms, and as the special objects which we purpose 
to attain by their application are generally very different. 

§3. 

2. Cetstaluzation. 

We understand by the term crystallization, in a more 
general sense, every operation or process whereby bodies 
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are made to pass from the fluid to the solid state, and to 
assume certain fixed, mathematically definable, regular forms. 
But as these forms, which we call crystals^ are usually more 
regular, and consequently more perfect, the more slowly 
the operation is carried on, we commonly connect with the 
term crystallization the accessory idea of a slow separation, 
of a gradual conversion to the solid state. The formation 
of crystals depends on the regular arrangement of the con¬ 
stituent particles of bodies (moUcvles). It can only take place, 
therefore, if these molecules possess perfect freedom of mo¬ 
tion, and thus, in general, only when a substance passes from 
the fluid or gaseous to the solid state. Those instances in 
which the mere ignition or the softening or moistening of a 
solid body suffices to make the tendency of the molecules to 
a regular arrangement (crystallization) prevail over the dimin¬ 
ished force of cohesion; for instance, the turning white and 
opaque of moistened barley-sugar, are to be regarded as 
exceptional cases. 

To induce crystallization, the causes of the fluid or gase¬ 
ous form of a substance must be removed. These causes are 
either heat alone, e.g., in the case of fused metals; or solvents 
alone, as in the case of an aqueous solution of common salt; 
or both combined, as in the case of a hot saturated solution of 
potassium nitrate in water. In the first case, we obtain crys¬ 
tals by cooling the fused mass ; in the second, by evaporating 
oflf the solvent; and in the third, by either of these means. 
The case occurring most frequently is that of crystallization 
by cooling hot saturated solutions. The liquids which remain 
after the separation of the crystals are called mother-liquors. 
The term amorphous is applied to such solid bodies as have 
no crystalline form. 

We generally have recourse to crystallization either to ob¬ 
tain the crystallized substance in a solid form, or to separate 
it from other substances dissolved in the same liquid. In 
many cases, also, the form of the crystals or their deportment 
in the air, viz., whether they remain unaltered or effloresce or 
deliquesce upon exposure to the air, will afford an excellent 
means of distinguishing between bodies otherwise resembling 
each other ; for instance, between sodium sulphate and potas¬ 
sium sulphate. The process of crystallization is usually 
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effected in dishes or, in the case of very small quantities, in 
■watch-glasses. 

Where the quantity of fluid to be operated upon is small, 
the surest way of getting well-formed crystals is to let the 
fluid evaporate in the air, or, better, under a bell-glass over 
an open vessel half filled with concentrated sulphuric acid. 
Minute crystals are examined best with a lens or microscope. 

§ 4. 

3. Peecipitation. 

This operation differs from the preceding one in that the 
dissolved body is suddenly, or at least more or less (piickly, 
converted to the solid state, no matter whether the substance 
separating is crystalline or amorphous, whether it sinks to 
the bottom of the vessel, or ascends, or remains suspended in 
the liquid. Precipitation is caused either by a moililication 
of the solvent—thus, calcium suljihate (gypsum) separates 
immediately from its solution in water upon the atlditiun of 
alcohol—or in consequence of the separation of a body, 
formed by simple or double decomposition, which is insoluble 
in the liquid which is present. Thus, metallic copper is j)re- 
cipitated when a solution of copper chloride is brought into 
contact with zinc; a precipitation of calcium oxalate results 
when, oxalic acid is added to a solution of calcium acetate; 
one of lead chromate is produced when dissolved potassium 
chromate is mixed with dissolved lead nitrate. In exchanges 
of this kind, one of the products generally romains in solu¬ 
tion, as the zinc chloride, the acetic acid, and the potassium 
nitrate, in the instances just mentioned. Cascis, howciver, 
may occur in which the newly formed sirbstauees are both 
precipitated, and nothing remains dissolved in the litjuid. 
Such is the case, for instance, when a solution of magnesium 
sulphate is mixed with baryta-water, or when a solution of 
silver sulphate is precipitated with barium chloride. 

Precipitation is resorted to for the same purposes as crys¬ 
tallization, viz., either to obtain a substance in tlie solid ftirm, 
or to separate it from other dissolved .substances. In qualita¬ 
tive analysis, however, we have recourse to this operation more 
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particularly for the purpose of detecting and distinguishing 
substances by the color, properties, and general deportment 
which they exhibit when precipitated either in an isolated 
state or in combination with other substances. The solid 
bodj" separated by this process is called the precipitate, and 
the substance which acts as the immediate cause of the sepa¬ 
ration is termed the precipitant. Various terms are applied to 
precipitates by way of particularizing them according to their 
different nature, as crystalline, pulverulent, flocculent, curdy, 
gelatinous precipitates, etc. 

Precipitates which appear simply pulverulent to the un¬ 
aided eye can be seen not infrequently, when observed under 
the microscope, to consist entirely of very small, often very 
regular crystals, and in this manner, precipitates which are 
apparently alike can often be distinguished with ease and 
certainty. 

The terms turbid, turbidity, or cloudy and cloudiness, are 
made use of to designate the state of a fluid which contains a 
precipitate so finely divided and so inconsiderable in amount 
that the suspended particles, although impairing the trans¬ 
parency of the fluid, cannot be clearly distinguished. The 
separation of flocculent precipitates may be generally pro¬ 
moted by vigorous shaking; that of crystalline precipitates, 
by stirring the fluid and rubbing the sides of the vessel in 
contact with the liquid with a glass rod. Elevation of temper¬ 
ature is also an effective means of promoting the separation 
of most precipitates. The process is conducted, according to 
circumstances, either in test-tubes, flasks, beakers, or dishes. 


The two operations described in §§ 5 and 6, respectively, 
viz., FILTRATION and BEOANTATION, Serve to effect the mechani¬ 
cal separation of fluids from matter suspended therein. 

§5. 

4. Filtration. 

This operation consists simply in passing the fluid, from 
which we wish to remove the solid particles mechanically 
suspended therein, through a filtering apparatus formed 
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usually by a properly arranged piece of unsized paper placed 
in a glass funnel. An apparatus of this description allows the 
fluid to trickle through, while it retains the solid particles. 
We employ smooth filters and 'plaited filters; the former in 
cases where the separated solid substance is to be made use 
of, and the latter where the object is simply to clear the 
solution rapidly. Smooth filters, which are placed in the 
funnel in such a manner that they are everywhere in contact 
with it, are obtained by folding a circular paper twice so tliat 
the folds are at right angles. The preparation of plaited 
filters, which may be accomplished in various ways, is better 
shown than described. 


In cases where the contents of the filter require washing, 
the paper must not project over the rim of the funnel. In 
most cases, it is advisable to moisten the filter previously to 
passing the fluid through it, since this not only tends to 
accelerate the process, but also renders the solid particles 
less liable to be carried through the pores of the filter. The 



paper selected for filters 
must be as free as possi¬ 
ble from inorganic sub¬ 
stances, especially such 
as are dissolved by acids, 
e,g., calcium and iron com¬ 
pounds. 

The common filtering- 


J ^ ^ commerce seldom 

I comes up to our needs in 

this respect, and I would 
|R|||H therefore recommend al- 

ways washing it carefully 
[ with dilute hydrochloric 

tended for use in accurate 
P^^-* 

^ pose, the apparatus shown 

~ 1 will be found 

, ‘ ‘ convenient is a bottle 

^th the bottom taken out; a and 6 are glass plates, and 
between them lie the filters, which have been previously cut 
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and folded; c? is a glass tube fitted into the cork c/ e is a 
piece of flexible tube, which is closed by a piece of glass rod 
or a clip. The bottle is filled with a mixture of one part 
hydrochloric acid, sp. gr, 1.12, and two parts water, in which 
the filters are allowed to soak from 4 to 8 hours, the acid 
being then run off and replaced by ordinary water. After 
an hour, this is replaced by fresh water, and so on till the 
washings are barely acid. The washing is continued with 
distilled water till the washings are free from hydrochloric 
acid, that is, till they cease to give any turbidity when mixed 
with a few drops of solution of silver nitrate. Finally, t^e 
filters are drained, turned out upon blotting-paper, covered'' % 
with the same, and dried in a sieve in a warm place. When 
we merely wish to wash two or three filters, we place them 
in a funnel as in filtering, one inside the other, moisten them 
with dilute hydrochloric or nitric acid, and after some time 
wash them well with distilled water. 

Filtering-paper, to be considered good, must, besides 
being pure, also let fluids pass readily through, while com¬ 
pletely retaining even the finest pulverulent precipitates, 
such as barium sulphate, calcium oxalate, etc. If a paper 
satisfying these requirements cannot be readily procured, it 
is advisable to keep two sorts, 
one of greater density for the 
separation of very finely divided 
precipitates, and one of greater 
porosity for the speedy separa¬ 
tion of grosser particles. For 
the past few years, cut filters of 
all sizes, both washed and un¬ 
washed, have been manufact¬ 
ured on a large scale and can 
be purchased. Quite recently, 
filters hardened by treatment 
with nitric acid have been sold, 
and these are characterized by 

increased filtering capacity as well as by being but little at¬ 
tacked by acids and alkalies. 

The funnels must be of glass (§ 19, 9). It is best to 
place them upon a stand to insure a firm position. For 
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smaller filtrations, such as are customary in qualitative 
analysis, a stand of the form shown in Fig. 2 is to be recom¬ 
mended. 


§ 6 . 

6. Decantation. 

This operation is frequently resorted to instead of filtration 
in cases where the solid particles to be removed are of consid¬ 
erably greater specific gravity than the liquid in which they 
are suspended, as they will in such cases speedily subside to 
the bottom, thereby rendering it easy either to decant the 
supernatant fluid by simply inclining the vessel, or to draw it 
off by means of a siphon or a pipette. 

Certain slimy or gelatinous precipitates so clog the pores 
of paper as scarcely to admit of filtration. To obtain the 
liquid in which they have been formed quite clear, decanta¬ 
tion is indispensable. Oftentimes the two processes may be 
advantageously combined by allowing the precipitate to settle 
as much as possible, and then pouring off the still turbid 
liquid upon a filter. 


§7. 


6. Washing. 

When filtration or decantation has been resorted to for the 
purpose of collecting a solid substance, the latter has to be 
freed afterward from the adhering liquid by repeated washing 
or eduLooration. The washing of precipitates collected on a 
filter is usually effected by means of a washing-bottle, such 
as is shown in Fig. 3. 

This consists of a flask or bottle, closed with a twice-per¬ 
forated, snugly-fitting rubber stopper, through which pass two 
glass tubes, as in the figure. The outer end of the tube a is 
drawn to a moderately fine point. If it is wished to have this 
movable, the tube a is cut in two between the point and the 
bend, and the two parts are united by means of a piece of 
rubber tubing. By blowing into the other tube, a stream of 
water is driven out from a with considerable force, which 
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-adapts the apparatus to remoYing precipitates from the sides 
of vessels as well as to washing them on filters. This form of 
washing-bottle serves for washing with warm or even boiling 
water, provided the vessel itself has a uniformly thin bottom, 
'SO that it can be heated without fear of breaking. By binding 
about the neck a ring of cork, winding it closely with smooth 
cord, or providing it with a handle (Fig. 4), it may be held 
with convenience when its contents are hot. Washing by 



Fig. 8. Fig. 4 


decantation is carried out, after pouring off the liquid, by 
simply stirring up the precipitate with water or any other 
liquid used for washing, allowing it to settle again, and 
decanting anew. 

As the success of an analysis often depends upon the com¬ 
plete or proper washing of a precipitate, the operator must 
accustom himself to continue the process patiently until he 
is certain that the object in view has been actually accom. 
plished. In general, this is not the case until the precipitate 
has been perfectly freed from the liquor in which it was 
formed. The analyst must not be content with guessing that a 
precipitate is thoroughly washed, but must prove that it is so 
by applying appropriate tests. If the body to be removed is 
non-volatile, slow evaporation of a few drops of the last por¬ 
tions of the washings on a clean surface of platinum will 
usually serve to indicate the point at which the process may 
terminate. 
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§ 8 . 

7. Dialysis. 

Dialysis is an operation which may be employed for the* 
separation of certain dissolved bodies from others. When 
superficially considered, it appears to possess a certain simi¬ 
larity to filtration, but in reality it differs essentially from 
that operation. It was introduced into science by Graham 
(Annal. der Chem. u. Pharm., 121 , 1), and depends upon the 
different behavior of bodies dissolved in water towards 
moist membranes. Bodies that are able to crystallize (crys- - 
talloids, Graham) have the power of penetrating certain mem¬ 
branes with which their solution may be placed in contact,, 
while amorphous bodies, or colloids, viz., gum, gelatin, dextrin,, 
caramel, tannic acid, albumen, silicic acid, etc., do not possess. 

that property. Hence, the two 
classes may be separated by tak¬ 
ing advantage of this action. The 
septum must consist of a colloid, 
material, as the skin of an animal 
or, best of all, parchment-paper,, 
and it must be in contact with* 
water on the outer side. Figs. 5 
and 6 exhibit suitable forms of 
apparatus for this operation. In 
Fig. 6, the dialyzer consists of the- 
upper part of a bottle, closed at. 
the base with parchment-paper; 

Fig. 5. in Fig. 6, it consists of a hoop of 

wood or gutta-percha, covered below, like a sieve, with parch¬ 
ment-paper. 

The disk of parchment-paper should measure about 10 cm^ 
more in diameter than the space to be covered. It should 
be moistened, stretched over, and fastened by a string or- 
by an elastic band, but should not be secured too firmly.. 
The parchment-paper must not be porous, and its soundness-, 
may be tested by sponging the upper side with water, 
and observing whether wet spots show on the other side. 
Defects may be remedied by applying liquid albumen^ 
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and coagulating tMs by heat When the dialyzer has thus 
been put in perfect condition, the mass to be examined 
is poured into it. If the substance is entirely liquid, the 


* ^« :' ' .1 - 

" ■ll'.lllllljin:!: ■ ■■ r 



Fig. 6. 


bell-shaped dialyzer may be chosen, but if it contains xmdis- 
solved solid matter, the hoop is preferable. The depth of 
fluid in the dialyzer should not be more than 1.5 cm, and the 
membrane should dip a little below the surface of the 
water in the outer vessel, which should amount to at least 
four times the quantity of the fluid to be dialyzed. The bell* 
shaped dialyzer should be hung in the manner shown in 
Fig. 5, while the hoop may be allowed to float. After twenty- 
four hours, half or three fourths of the crystalloids will be 
found in the external water, while the colloids remain in the 
dialyzer; at most, only traces pass into the external fluid.. 
If the dialyzer is brought successively in contact with fresh 
suppKes of water, the whole of the crystalloids may be 
finally separated from the colloids. This operation is some^ 
times of service in chemico-legal investigations, for the ex¬ 
traction of poisonous crystalloids from parts of a dead body> 
or from food, vomit, etc. 


There are four operations which serve to separate volatile 
substances from less volatile or from fixed bodies, viz., 
lEVAPonmoN, niSTHiiATiON, ionition, and sublimation. The 
first two relate to liquids, the others to solids. 
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§9. 

8. Evaporation. 

This operation is one of those most frequently used. It 
serves to separate volatile fluids from less volatile or from 
fixed bodies (solid or fluid) in cases where the residuary sub¬ 
stance alone is of importance. Thus, we have recourse to 
evaporation for the purpose of removing from a saline solu¬ 
tion part of the water, in order to bring about crystallization 
of the salt; also, for removing the whole of the water from 
the solution of a non-crystallizable substance, so as to obtain 
the latter in a solid form. The evaporated water is disre¬ 
garded in these cases, the only object being to obtain in the 
one case a more concentrated fluid, and in the other a dry 
substance. These objects are attained by converting to the 
gaseous state the fluid which is to be removed. This is gener¬ 
ally done by the application of heat; sometimes by leaving 
the fluid for a time in contact with the atmosphere or with an 
enclosed volume of air kept dry by hygroscopic substances, 
such as concentrated sulphuric acid, calcium chloride, etc.; 
or lastly, by placing the fluid in rarefied air, with simulta¬ 
neous application of hygroscopic substances. 

As it is of the utmost importance in qualitative analyses 
to guard against the least contamination, and as an evaporat¬ 
ing fluid is the more liable to this the longer the operation 
lasts, the process is usually conducted, with proper expedition, 
in porcelain or platinum dishes, over the flame of a spirit- or 
gas-lamp, in a place free from dust, preferably in a cupboard 
or hood provided with a draught. If the operator has no 
place of this kind, he must have recourse to the inconvenient 
alternative of covering the dish. The best way of doing this 
is to place over it a large glass funnel, secured by a retort- 
holder, in such a manner as to leave sufficient space between 
the rim of the funnel and the border of the dish. The funnel 
should be placed slightly aslant, so that the drops running 
down its sides may be received in a beaker. This end is 
more fully attained by Victor Meyer’s protection funnel.* 


* Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 23, 629. 
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This has its lower edge bent inward, forming a trough in 
which the condensed liquid collects, and flows through a 
tubulure which is attached to one side. The dish may also 
be covered with a sheet of filter-paper previously freed from 
inorganic substances by washing with dilute hydrochloric or 
nitric acid. Were common and unwashed filter-paper used for 
the purpose, the ferric oxide, lime, etc., contained in it would 
dissolve in the vapors evolved (more especially if acid), and 
the solution dripping down into the evap- ^ 
orating fluid would speedily contaminate 
it. Such precautions are necessary, of 
course, only in accurate analyses. Large 
quantities of fluid are sometimes evapo- Fig. 7. 

rated best in flasks standing aslant over a charcoal fire or 
gas flame, or in tubulated retorts with the neck rising 
obliquely upward and with open tubulure. Evaporating proc¬ 
esses at lOO^are conducted in a suitable steam apparatus or on 
the water-bath shown in Eig. 7, upon which copper or porce¬ 
lain rings may be placed, so that it can accommodate smaller 
dishes. Evaporation to dryness is not usually conducted over 
the naked flame, but generally either on the water-bath or 
the sand-bath, or on an asbestus or iron plate. It should be 
remembered that porcelain and glass vessels—which we can 
hardly avoid using for the evaporation of large quantities of 
fluids—are always somewhat acted upon, so that their contents 
become more or less contaminated. The action is but slight 
in case of most dilute acids or acid liquids, but the student 
should never evaporate alkaline fluids in glass, as, at a boiling 
temperature, they attack it considerably. 



§ 10 . 


9. Distillation. 


This operation serves to separate a volatile liquid from a 
less volatile or a non-volatile substance, where the object is to 
recover the evaporating fluid. A distilling apparatus consists 
of three parts: 1st, a vessel in which the liquid to be distilled 
is heated, and thus converted into vapor; 2d, an apparatus in 
which this vapor is cooled again or condensed and thus recon- 
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verted to the fltiid state; and 3d, a vessel to receive the fluid 
thus reproduced by the condensation of the vapor (the distih 
late). For the distillation of large quantities, metallic appa¬ 
ratus are used (copper stills with head and condenser of tin), 
or large glass retorts; in analytical investigations, we use 
either small retorts with receivers, or more usually an appa¬ 
ratus like that shown in Fig. 8. The fluid to be distilled is 
boiled in A, and the vapor escapes through the tube which 
is fitted into the cork. The tube is surrounded with a wider 



tube, which is filled with cold water, and this is renewed con¬ 
tinually or occasionally by pouring in fresh water through d, 
after placing a vessel under g to catch the hot water which 
runs out. A. small flask serves as a receiver. 


§ 11 . 


10. IcmiTioN. 

Ignition is, in a certain sense, for solid bodies what evap- 
‘Oration is to fluids, since it serves (at least generally) to sep¬ 
arate volatile substances from less volatile or from fixed 
bodies, in cases where the residuary substance alone is of 
importance. Ignition always involves the use of a high tem¬ 
perature, and is thus distinguished from drying. The state 
which the volatilized body assumes upon cooling—^whether it 
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remains in the gaseous state, as when calcium carbonate is 
ignited; whether it is liquid, as when calcium hydroxide is 
heated; or solid, as in the ignition of a mixture containing 
^ammonium chloride—^is quite immaterial as far as the name 
of the operation is concerned. 

The object of ignition already mentioned is the common 
one, but in some instances, substances are ignited simply for 
the purpose of modifying their state, without any volatilization 
taking place, for example, in the conversion of the more 
"bulky, more easily soluble form of alumina into the denser 
form which is more difficultly soluble in sulphuric acid, 
‘Substances are often ignited, also, in order that the operator 
may from their deportment at a red heat draw conclusions 
as to their nature in general, their fixity, their fusibility, the 
presence or absence of organic matter, etc. 

Crucibles are the vessels generally made use of in igmtion. 
In operations on a large scale, Hessian or graphite crucibles 
.are used, heated by charcoal or gas; in analytical experi¬ 
ments, small-sized crucibles or dishes of porcelain, platinum, 

: silver, or iron, or glass tubes sealed at one end, are selected, 
according to the nature of the substances to be igmted. 
These crucibles, dishes, or tubes are heated over a spirit- or 
;gas-lamp, or a blast-lamp. 


§ 12 . 


11. Sublimation. 

The term sublimation designates the process wHch serves 
to convert solid bodies into vapor by the application of heat, 
.and subsequently to recondense the vapor to the soHd state 
by refrigeration. The substance thus volatilized and recon¬ 
densed is called a siMimate. Sublimation is consequently a^ 
distakaim of solid bodies. We have recourse to tto process 
mostly in order to effect the separation of substances pos- 
•sessed of different degrees of volatility. It is of peat impOT- 
tance in analysis for the recognition of several substances, for 
example, arsenic. The vessels used for sublimation are of 
variable sizes, according to the volatility of the substanc^ ^ 
sublimations for analytical purposes, we generally employ 
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closed glass tubes. When the sublimation is performed with 
the aid of a current of hydrogen or carbon dioxide, we use open 
glass tubes, which are usually made narrower just in front 
of the part to which the heat is applied. The substance may 
be placed directly in the tube, or it may be contained in a 
boat of platinum or porcelain. 


§ 13. 

12. Fusion and Fluxeno. 

Simple fusion is the conversion of a solid substance into 
the fluid form by the application of heat. It is most frequently 
resorted to for the purpose of effecting the combination or the 
decomposition of bodies. The term is also applied in cases 
where substances insoluble or difficult of solution in water 
and acids are by fusion, in conjunction with some other body, 
modified, decomposed, or fluxed in such a manner that they or 
the newly formed compounds will subsequently dissolve in 
water or acids. Fusion is conducted either in porcelain, silver, 
or platinum crucibles. The crucible is supported on a triangle 
of moderately stout platinum wire (with silver crucibles, iron 
wire), resting on, or attached to, the iron ring of the spirit- 
or gas-lamp. Pipe-stem triangles are also used. Small 
quantities of matter are often fused in glass tubes closed at 
one end. 

Eesort to fusion is especially required for the analysis of 
various insoluble sulphates, silicates, and aluminum com¬ 
pounds. The flux most commonly used is sodium carbonate, 
or potassium carbonate, or, better still, a mixture of both in 
molecular proportions. In certain cases, barium hydroxide is 
employed. For the fusion of aluminates, sodium or potassium 
disulphate is frequently used. A platinum crucible should be 
used for fusions with alkali carbonates, barium hydroxide, 
and alkali disulphates. 

Precautionary rules for the prevention of damage to platinum 
vessels.—ISo substance evolving chlorine ought to be treated in 
platinum vessels. No sodium or potassium nitrate or hydrox¬ 
ide or cyanide, no metals or sulphides of metals, should be 
fused in such vessels; nor should readily deoxidizable metallic* 
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oxides, or organic salts of tlie heavy metals, or phosphates in 
presence of organic compounds, be ignited in them. It is also 
detrimental to platinum crucibles to expose them directly to an 
intense charcoal fire, as this is likely to render them brittle. 
It is always advisable to support these vessels, when used in 
ignition or fusion, on triangles of platinum wire or of pipe-stem. 
When a platinum crucible has been made white hot over the 
bellows blowpipe, it is unwise to cool it too quickly by sud¬ 
denly turning off the gas, and allowing the cold blast to play 
upon it, since, under these circumstances, the crucible is very 
liable to become slightly cracked. 

Platinum crucibles which have become stained can be 
cleaned by rubbing with moist sea-sand, the grains of w hich 
are rounded and not inclined to scratch. If the stains or 
impurities in a platinum dish resist this treatment, acid 
potassium sulphate or borax should be heated in it to fusion 
for some time. The vessel is then cleaned with hot water, 
and finally, if needful, is burnished with sand as above de- 
scribed. 

The following operation should also be described as one 
wbich is related to fusion i 


13. Deilagbation. 

We understand by the term deflagration, in a more general 
sense every process of decomposition attended with noise or 
detonation. We use the same term, however, in a more re¬ 
stricted sense, to designate the oxidation of a substance m 
the dry way, at the expense of the oxygen of another substance 
mixed with it (usually a nitrate or a chlorate), and connec 
with it the idea of sudden combustion attended with mean- 

d. 6 S 06 iice and detonation* • a 

Deflagration i. reaorted to either to prodnee a deeired 
body or it is appHed as a means to prove the presence or 
ab Jnc. of a certain snbstance. Tims, arsemons sdphide m 

deflagrated uith potassinm nitrate to ob^ pota^nm arse- 

naSTand saits is tested lor nitric or chloric mnd bj fnmng 
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lihein -with potassium cyanide, and observing whether they 
deflagrate, etc. To attain the former object, the perfectly 
dry mixture of the substance and the deflagrating agent is 
projected in small portions at a time into a red-hot crucible. 
Experiments of the latter description are invariably made 
with minute quantities, preferably on a piece of thin iron or 
platinum foil, or in a small spoon. 


§15. 


14. The Use oe the Blowpipe. 

This operation is of paramount importance in many ana¬ 
lytical processes. We must examine here the apparatus 
required, the mode of its application, and the results of the 
operation. 

The blowpipe, Fig. 9, is a small instrument, usually made 
of brass or German silver. It consists of three parts, viz., 
1st, a tube, a&, fitted, for greater convenience, with a horn or 
ivory mouthpiece, through which air is 
blown from the mouth ; 2d, a small cylin¬ 
drical vessel, ccZ, into which ab is screwed 
air-tight, and which serves as an air- 
chamber, and to retain the moisture of the 
air blown into the tube ; and 3d, a smaller 
tube, fg, also fitted into cd. This small 
tube, which forms a right angle with the 
larger one, is fitted at its aperture either 
with a finely perforated platinum plate, 
or more conveniently with a finely perfo¬ 
rated platinum cap, A. The construc¬ 
tion of the cap is shown in Fig. 10. 
This is a little more expensive than a 
simple plate, but it is also much more 
durable. If the opening of the cap 
becomes stopped up, the obstruction may 
generally be removed by heating it to redness before the blow- 
pipe. 

The proper length of the blowpipe depends upon the dis¬ 
tance at wMch the operator can see with distinctness. It is 
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usually from 20 to 25 cm long. The form of the mouthpiece 
varies. Some chemists like it of a shape which may be en¬ 
circled by the lips; others prefer a trumpet mouthpiece, 
which is only pressed against the lips. The latter requires 
less exertion on the part of the operator, and is accordingly 
generally chosen by those who do a great deal of blowpipe 
work. 

The blowpipe serves to conduct a continuous fine current 
of air into a gas flame, or into the flame of a candle or lamp, 
ci sometimes into an alcohol flame. The flame of a candle 
or lamp, burning under ordinary circumstances, 
consists of three principal parts, as shown in Fig. kc 
11, viz., 1st, a dark nucleus, a'a, in the centre; ItX 
2d, a luminous cone, efg^ surrounding this nucleus; 
and 3d, a feebly luminous mantle, bed, encircling 3 
the whole flame. The dark nucleus contains the 
gases which the heat evolves from the wax or fat, 
and which cannot burn for want of oxygen. In the 
luminous cone, these gases come in contact with a 
certain amount of air insufiSlcient for their complete 
combustion. In this part, therefore, it is principally 
the hydrogen of the hydrocarbons evolved which 
burns, while the carbon separates in a state of in¬ 
tense ignition, which imparts to the 'flame the luminous ap¬ 
pearance observed in the cone. In the outer coat, the access 
of air is no longer limited, and all the matter not yet burned 
is consumed. This part of the flame is the hottest, and 
the extreme apex is its hojbtest point. Oxidizable bodies 
oxidize, therefore, with rapidity when placed in it, since all 
the conditions of oxidation (high temperature and an un¬ 
limited supply of oxygen) are here united. This outer 
part of the flame is therefore called the oxidizing flame. On 
the other hand, oxides having a tendency to yield up their 
oxygen suffer reduction when placed within the luminous part 
of the flame, the oxygen being withdrawn from them by the 
carbon and the still unconsumed hydrocarbons there present. 
’The luminous part of the flame is therefore called the redvdmg 
Jlame. 

The effect of blowing a fiine stream of air across a flame 
is, first, to alter the shape of the flame, since, from tending up- 
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ward, it is now driven sideways in the direction of the blast,, 
being at the same time lengthened and narrowed; and, in the 
second place, to extend the sphere of combustion from the 
outer to the inner part. As the latter circumstance causes 
an extraordinary increase in the heat of the flame, and the 
former, a concentration of that heat within narrower limits, it 
is easy to understand the exceedingly energetic action of the 
blowpipe flame. The way of holding the blowpipe and the 
nature of the blast will depend upon whether the operator 
needs a reducing or an oxidizing flame. The easiest way of 
producing most efficient flames of both kinds is by means of 
coal-gas delivered from a jet, shaped as in Pig. 18, the slit 
being 1 cm long and to 2 mm wide, as, with the use 
of gas, the operator is enabled to regulate not only the cur¬ 
rent of air, but that of the gas also. The task of keeping 
the blowpipe steadily in the proper position may be greatly 
facilitated by firmly resting that instrument upon some 
movable metallic support, such as the ring of Bunsen’s gas- 
lamp intended for holding dishes, etc. Pig. 12 shows the 
flame for reducing ; Pig. 13, the flame for oxidizing. The 



reducing flame is produced by keeping the jet of the blow¬ 
pipe just on the border of a tolerably strong gas-flame, and 
driving a moderate blast across it. The resulting mixture 
of the air with the gas is only imperfect, and there remains 
between the inner bluish part of the flame and the outer 
barely visible part a luminous and reducing zone, of which 
the hottest point lies somewhat beyond the apex of thednner 
cone. To produce the oxidizing flame^ the gas is lowered, 
the jet of the blowpipe pushed a little farther into the flame, 
and the strength of the current somewhat increased. This- 
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serves to effect an intimate mixture of tlie air and gas, and 
^n inner, pointed, bluisli cone, slightly luminous towards the 
apex, is formed, and surrounded by a thin, pointed,* light* 
bluish, barely visible mantle. The hottest part of the flame 
is at the apex of the inner cone. Difficultly fusible bodies 
are exposed to this part to effect their fusion, but bodies to 
be oxidized are held a little beyond the apex, that there may 
be no want of air for their combustion. An oil-lamp with a 
broad wick of proper thickness may be used instead of gas; a 
ihick wax-candle also will do. For an oxidizing flame, a small 
spirit-lamp will in most cases answer the purpose. 

The current is produced with the cheek muscles alone, and 
not with the lungs. The way of doing this may be easily 
acquired by breathing quietly, with distended cheeks and 
with the blowpipe between the lips. Practice and patience 
will soon enable the student to produce an even and uninter¬ 
rupted current. 

The supports on which substances are exposed to the blow¬ 
pipe flame are generally either wood charcoal, or platinum 
wire or foil. 

Charcoal supports are used principally in the reduction of 
metallic oxides, etc., or in testing the fusibility of bodies. The 
substances to be operated upon are put into small cavities, 
scooped out with a penknife or with a little tin tube. Metals 
that are volatile at the heat of the reducing flame evaporate 
wholly or in part upon the reduction of their oxides. In 
passing thx*ough the outer flame, the metallic vapors are re¬ 
oxidized, and the oxide formed is deposited upon the sup¬ 
port around the heated substance. Such deposits are called 
coatings or incrustations. Many of these exhibit characteristic 
colors, leading to the detection of the metals. The charcoal 
of pine, linden, or willow, is greatly preferable to that of harder 
woods. Saw the thoroughly burnt charcoal of well-seasoned 
and straight-split pine into rectangular pieces, and brush off 
the dust. The blocks may then be handled without soiling the 
hands. The sides alone are used on which the annual rings 
are visible on the edge, as, on the other sides, the fused 
matters are apt to spread over the surface of the charcoal. 
' vSmall supports are sometimes sold, which have been made 
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from powdered charcoal and pressed into convenient shapes.. 
These are very serviceable and clean. 

Charcoal is a valuable material for supports in blow**- 
pipe experiments because of—1st, its infusibility; 2d, its low 
conducting power for heat, which permits substances to be 
heated more strongly upon a charcoal than upon any other 
support; 3d, its porosity, which causes it to readily imbibe 
fusible substances, such as borax, sodium carbonate, etc.,, 
while infusible bodies remain on the surface; 4th, its reduc¬ 
ing power, which greatly contributes to the reduction of 
oxides in the inner blowpipe flame. 

We use platinumvnre, and occasionally also platinum foily 
in all oxidizing processes before the blowpipe; also when 
fusing substances with fluxes, to test their solubility, to watch 
the phenomena attending the solution, and to mark the color 
of the bead; and lastly, to introduce substances into the 
flame, to see whether they will color it. The wire should be 
cut into lengths of 8 cm, and each length bent at both ends 

O-O 

Fre. 14. 

into a small loop (Fig. 14). When required for use, the loop 
is moistened with a drop of water, then dipped into the pow¬ 
dered flux (where a flux is used), and the portion adhering fused 
in the flame of a gas- or spirit-lamp. When the bead pro¬ 
duced, which sticks to the loop, is cold, it is moistened again,, 
and a small portion of the substance to be examined put on 
and made to adhere to it by the action of gentle heat. The 
loop is then finally exposed, according to circumstances, to 
the inner or the outer blowpipe flame. 

What renders, the application of the blowpipe particularly 
useful is the great expedition with which results are attained. 
These results are of a twofold kind, viz., they either afford 
us simply an insight into the general properties of the body, 
and accordingly enable us only to determine whether it is 
fixed, volatile, fusible, etc.; or the phenomena which we ob¬ 
serve render us able to recognize at once the particular body 
whicii we have before us. We shall have occasion to describe 
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these phenomena when treating of the deportment of the 
different substances with reagents. 

In using the blowpipe, one hand is always occupied; con¬ 
tinuous blowing requires practice and some effort, although the 
latter may not be very great, and it is not very easy to main¬ 
tain a blowpipe flame in such a manner that the substance 
exposed to it is always exactly in the desired part of the 
flame. For these reasons, the efforts of many chemists have 
been directed towards producing automatic blowpipes, and 
many such pieces of apparatus have been recommended and 
used. In some of these, the air-current is produced by means 
of a gasometer, in others by means of a rubber balloon, in 
others still by a species of hydrostatic blast, etc. The simplest 
self-acting apparatus, however, by which most of the objects 
attainabl^e with the blowpipe may be conveniently accom¬ 
plished, is a Bunsen gas-lamp, which bums without lumi¬ 
nosity and without soot. A description of this lamp is given 
in the next paragraph. 


§16. 

16. The Use of Lamps, pabticulably of Gas-lamps. 

As we have to deal mostly with small quantities of matter^, 
we commonly use in processes of qualitative analysis requir¬ 
ing the application of heat, such as evaporation, ignition, etc., 
either spirit-lamps or gas-lamps. 

Of sjpirit^lcLmps, there are two kinds in use, viz., the simple 
kind shown in Fig. 17, and the Beezelius lamp with double 
draught given in Fig. 16. In the construction of the latter, ^ 
it should be borne in mind that the part containing the 
wick and the vessel holding the spirit must be in separate 
pieces, connected only by means of a narrow tube; otherwise, 
troublesome explosions are apt to occur in lightmg the lamp. 
The chimney should not be too narrow, or the stopper fit too 
tightly on the mouth through which the spirit is introduced. 
A lamp should be selected that wiU readily slide up and 
down the pillar of the stand, which must be fitted with a 
movable brass ring to support dishes and flasks in processea 
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of ebullition, and a ring of moderately stout iron wire to sup¬ 
port the triangle for holding the crucibles in the processes of 
ignition and fusion. Qf the various forms of lamps in use, 
the one shown in Fig. 16 is the most suitable. Fig. 16 rep¬ 
resents a triangle of platinum wire fixed within an iron-wire 



Pig 15. 




Pig. 17. 


ring. This serves to support crucibles in processes of igni¬ 
tion. Glass vessels, more particularly beakers, which it is 
intended to heat over the lamp, are most conveniently rested 
on a piece of gauze made of brass wire such as is used in 
making sieves of medium fineness. 

Of the many gas-lamps proposed, Bunsen’s, as shown in its 
simplest form in Figs. 18 and 19, is the most convenient, ab 
is a base of cast iron. In the center of this is fixed a brass 
box, cd, which has a cylindrical cavity 12 mm deep and 
, 10 mm in diameter. In each side of the box, 4 mm from the 
upper rim, is a circular aperture of 8 mm diameter, leading 
to the inner cavity. Pitted into one side, 1 mm below the 
circular aperture, is a brass tube, which serves for the 
attachment of the India-rubber supply-tube. This brass tube 
is made in the shape shown in Fig. 18, and has a bore of 
4 mm. The gas conveyed into it passes into a tube in the 
center of the cavity of the box. The latter tube, which is 4 
mm thick at the top and thicker at the lower end, projects 3 
mm above the rim of the box. The gas issues from a narrow 
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opening which appears to be formed of 3 radii of a circle, in¬ 
clined to each other at an angle of 120°. The length of each 
radins is 1 mm, and the opening of the slit is i mm wide, ef 
is a brass tube 95 mm long, open at both ends, with a bore of 
9 mm, and the screw at the lower end of this tube fits into 



Fig, 18. Fig. 19. 


■the upper part of the cavity of the box. With this tube 
screwed in, the lamp is completed. On opening the stop-cock, 
the gas rushes into the tube where it mixes with the air 
coming in through the circular apertures. When this mix¬ 
ture is kindled at /, it burns with a straight, upright, 
bluish flame, entirely free from soot, which may be regu¬ 
lated at will by means of the stop-cock. A partial opening 
of the cock suffices to give a flame fully answering the pur¬ 
pose of the common spirit-lamp; while with the full stream 
of gas turned on, the flame, which will now rise up to 2 dm 
in height, affords a most excellent substitute for the Berze- 
xius lamp. If the flame is made to bum very low, it will 
often occur that it recedes; in other words, instead of the 
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mixture of gas and air burning at the mouth of the tube ef^, 
the gas takes fire on issuing from the slit, and burns below 
in the tube. This defect may be remedied by arranging the- 
lamp so that not only the stream of gas, but also the air 
which enters, may be regulated, as in the lamp shown, 
in Fig. 22; and also in the above described simple lamp, 
by covering the tube ef at the top with a little wire-gauze 
cap. Flasks, beakers, etc., which it is intended to heat over 
the gas-lamp, are supported upon brass or iron gauze, thin 
iron plates, or asbestus board. For blowpipe operations, the 
tube gh must be inserted into ef. This tube terminates in a. 
flattened top, cut off at an angle of 68® to the axis, and having 
an opening 1 cm long and to 2 mm wide. The inser¬ 
tion of gh into ^serves to close the air-holes in the box, 
and pure gas, burning with a luminous flame, issues from 
the top of the tube. Fig. 19 shows the apparatus complete,^ 
fixed in the fork of an iron stand. This arrangement permits, 
the lamp to be moved backward and forward between the^ 
prongs of the fork, and up and down the pillar of the stand. 
The movable ring on the same pillar serves to support the 
objects to be operated upon. The 6 radii around the tube 
of the lamp serve to support a sheet-iron chimney (see Fig.. 

23), or a porcelain plate used in quan¬ 
titative analyses. 

To heat crucibles to the brightest: 
red heat or to a white heat, the bellows 
blowpipe is resorted to. But even with¬ 
out this, the action of the gas-lamp 
may be considerably heightened by 
heating the crucible within a small 
clay furnace, as recommended by Erb^ 
MANN. Fig. 20 shows the simple con¬ 
trivance by which this is effected. The 
furnaces are 115 mm high, and meas¬ 
ure 70 mm in diameter in the clear. The thickness of material 
is 8 mm. If the ordinary Bunsen burner is not sufficiently 
strong for any purpose, the three-BuNSEN burner (Fig. 21) 
may be used. A similar purpose is served by the very effect 
ive gas-furnaces of W. Hempel * and H. EoESSLER.t 
* Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 16, 454 aud 18, 404. f 26, 95 and 32, Heft 5*. 
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Bunsen lias devised a more perfect form of this lamp* to 
render the flame a more complete substitute for the blowpipe 
^me, namely, for reducing, oxidizing, fusing, and volatiliz- 
ing, and for the observation of the coloration of flame (§ 17). 
Q?his improved form is shown in Fig. 22. a is a sheath, 
which can be turned around for regulating the flow of 
air. When in use, a conical chimney (Md'd’, Fig. 23) is 



Fig. 21. 



Pig. 22. 


0 



placed on ee, and is of such dimensions that the flame -will 
bum tranquilly. Fig. 23 shows the flame half its natural size. 
In this, three parts are at once apparent, namely, (1) the dark 
cone, daa'a', which contains the cold gas mixed with about 
62 per cent of air; (2) the mantle, a'ca% formed by the burn¬ 
ing mixture of gas and air; (3) the luminous tip of the dark 
cone, aha, which does not appear unless the air-holes are 
somewhat closed. The last is useful for reductions. 

Such are the three principal parts of the flame, but 

* Anna! d. Chem. u. Pharm., Ill, 257, and 138, 267. Also, Zeitschr. t 
analyt. Chem., 6, 861. 
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Bunsen distinguislies no less than six parts, which he names 
as follows: 

1 . The hose at which has a relatively low temperature, 
heoause the burning gas is her§ cooled by the constant cur¬ 
rent of fresh air, and also because the lamp itself conducts 
the heat away. This part of the flame serves for discovering 
the colors produced by readily volatile bodies when less vola¬ 
tile bodies which color the flame are also present. At the 
relatively low temperature of this part of the flame, the former 
volatilize alone instantaneously, and the resulting color im- 
parted to the flame is for a moment visible, unmixed with 
other colors. 

2 . The fusing zone. This lies at at a distance of some¬ 
what more than one third of the height of the flame from the 
bottom, and equidistant from the outside and the inside of the 
mantle, which is broadest at this part. This is the hottest 
part in the flame (about 2300® Bunsen), and it therefore serves 
for testing substances as to their fusibility, volatility, emission 
■of light, and for all processes of fusion at a high temperature. 

3. The lower oxidizing flame lies in the outer border of the 
fusing zone at y, and is especially suitable for the oxidation 
of oxides dissolved in vitreous fluxes. 

4. The upper oxidizing zone at e consists of the non-lumi- 
nous tip of the flame. Its action is strongest when the air-¬ 
holes of the lamp are fully open. It is used for the roasting 
away of volatile products of oxidation, and generally for all 
processes of oxidation where the very highest temperature is 
not required. 

5. The loiver reducing zoTve lies at d, in the inner border of 
the fusing zone next to the dark cone. The reducing gases 
are here mixed with oxygen, and' therefore do not possess 
their full power. Hence, they are without action on many 
substances which are deoxidized in the upper reducing flame. 
This part of the flame is especially suited for reduction on 
the charcoal stick (p. 34), or in vitreous fluxes. 

6 . The upper reducing flame lies at 7 , in the luminous tip of 
the dark inner cone, which, as I have already explained, may 
be produced by diminishing the supply of air. This part of 
the flame must not be allowed to get large enough to blacken 
a test-tube filled with water and held in it. It contains no 
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free oxygen, is ricli in separated incandescent carbon, and 
therefore has a much stronger action than the lower reducing 
zone. It is used more particularly for the reduction of 
metals collected in the form of incrustations. 

With the help of a gas flame of this description, we can 
obtain as high a temperature as with the blowpipe, and even 
higher if the radiating surface of the substance is made as 
small as possible. Moreover, by the use of the different parts 
of the flame, processes of reduction and of oxidation may be 
carried out with the greatest convenience. 

In order to study the deportment of bodies at a high tempera* 
ture, namely, their emission of light, fusibility, volatility, and 
power of coloring flame, they are introduced into the flame in 
the loop of a platinum wire, which should be barely thicker 
than a horse-hair. Should the substance attack platinum,, 
a little bundle of asbestus is used, which should be about 
one fourth the thickness of a match. Decrepitating sub¬ 
stances are first very finely powdered, then placed on a strip 
of moistened filter-paper about a square centimeter in sur¬ 
face, and this is cautiously burnt between two rings of fine 
platinum wire. The substance now presents the appearance 
of a coherent crust, and may be held in the flame without 
difficulty. For testing fluids to see whether they contain a 
substance which colors flame, the round loop of the fine 
platinum wire is flattened on an anvil to the form of a small 
ring. This is dipped into the fluid, and then withdrawn,, 
when a drop will be found attached to the ring. This drop 
is held near the flame and allowed to evaporate without boil¬ 
ing, after which the residue may be conveniently tested. 

If bodies are to be exposed to the action of the flame for a 
considerable time, the stand shown in Fig. 24 is used. A and 
B are provided with springs, and can be easily turned and 
moved up and down. On A is the arm a, intended for the sup¬ 
port of the platinum wire fixed in the glass tube (Fig. 25); also 
another little arrangement to hold the glass tube 6, with its 
bundle of asbestus fibers, d. B bears a chp for the reception 
of a test-tube, which in certain cases has to be heated for a 
considerable time in a definite part of the flame. G serves 
to hold the various platinum wires fixed in glass tubes. 

Experiments of reduction are performed either with the aid 
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of a suitable reducing agent in a small glass tube, or with 
the aid of a little stick of charcoal. In order to prepare the 
latter, Bunsen recommends holding an uneffloresced crystal 
of sodium carbonate near the flame, and, after having takea 



off the head of a match, 
smearing three fourths of 
its length with the wet mass 
produced by warming the 
crystal. The match-stick is 
then slowly rotated on its 
axis in the flame, when a 
crust of solid sodium car¬ 
bonate will form on the 
carbonized wood, and on 
heating in the fusing zone 
of the flame, this crust will 
be melted and absorbed by 



the charcoal. The little stick of 


charcoal will now be protected in 
a measure from combustion. The 
substance to be tested is made 


into a paste, with a drop of melted 
crystallized sodium carbonate, and 


a mass about the size of a millet- 


seed is taken up on the point of the 
carbonized match. It is then first 
melted in the lower oxidizing 
flame, and afterwards moved 
through a portion of the dark cone 
into the opposite hottest part of 
the lower reducing zone. The re¬ 
duction will be rendered evident 
by the effervescence of the sodium 
carbonate. After a few moments, the action is stopped by 
allowing the substance to cool in the dark cone of the flame. 
If, finally, the point of the carbonized match is cut off and 
triturated with a few drops of water in a small agate mortar, 
the reduced metal will be obtained in the form of sparkling 
fragments, which may be purified by elutriation, and, if neces¬ 
sary, more minutely examined. 
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Yolatile elements wHcIl are reducible by hydrogen and 
jcarbon may be separated as such or as oxides from their com- 
binations, and deposited on porcelain. These deposits are called 
.incrustations. They are thicker in the middle, and become 
thin towards the edges. They may be converted into iodides, 
sulphides, and other combinations, and thus may be further 
identified. These reactions are so delicate that in many cases 
a quantity of from to 1 mg is sufiicient to exhibit them. 

The metallic incrustation is obtained by holding in one hand 
a small portion of the substance on asbestus, in the upper 
reducing flame; and in the other a glazed porcelain dish, 
from 1 to 1.2 dm in diameter, filled with water, close over 
.the asbestus, in the upper reducing flame. The metals sepa¬ 
rate as sooty or mirror-like incrustations. 

If the substance is held as just directed, and the porcelain 
dish is held in the upper oxidizing flame, an i'lmrustation of 
.oxide is obtained. In order to be sure of getting it, the flame 
•must be comparatively small if the portion of substance 
is minute. To turn the incrusta¬ 
tion of oxide into an incrustation of 
iodide, let the dish covered with the 
oxide cool, breathe on it, and place 
it on a wide-mouthed bottle (Fig. 

26). This bottle contains phos¬ 
phorus tri-iodide, which has been 
allowed to deliquesce and become 
converted into fuming hydriodic acid and phosphorous acid. 
It should have an air-tight glass stopper. If the hydriodic 
acid has become so moist that it has ceased to fume, it may be 
restored to its proper condition by the addition of phosphorus 
pentoxide. To turn the incrustation of iodide into an incrustor 
Mon of sulphide, direct a current of air containing ammonium 
sulphide upon it, breathing upon the dish occasionally; then 
drive off the excess of ammonium sulphide by gmtle warming. 

If more considerable quantities of the metallic incrustation 
are required for further experiments, the porcelain dish is 
xeplaced by a test-tube (A Fig. 24) half fiUed with water, in 
which a few pieces of marble should be placed to prevent 
bumping when the water boils. In this case, the asbestus 
id, Fig. 24), with the substance on it, is fixed at the same 
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height as the middle of the upper reducing flame; the test- 
tube is fixed with its bottom close over the asbestus, as shown, 
in the figure, and the lamp then is moved just under the test- 
tube- The substance thus comes within the reducing flame, 
and the metallic incrustation forms on the bottom of the test- 
tube. The incrustation may be obtained as thick as is wished 
by renewal of the substance. 


17 . 



16 . Observation of the Coloration of Flame and 
Spectrum Analysis. 

Many substances give characteristic tints to a colorless 
flame, which afford excellent means for their identification. 

For instance, salts of so¬ 
dium impart to flame a yel¬ 
low, salts of potassium a 
violet, salts of lithium a car¬ 
mine tint, and thus may be 
easily distinguished from each 
other. 

The flame of Bunsen’s gas- 
lamp with chimney, described 
in § 16 and shown in Fig. 22, 
is more particularly suited 
for observations of this kind. 
The substances to be exam¬ 
ined are put on the small loop 
of a fine platinum wire, and 
by means of the holder shown 
in Fig. 24, or the more simple 
one. Fig. 27, then placed in 
the fusing zone of the gas 
flame. A particularly striking 
coloration is imparted to the 
^ flame by the volatile salts of 
the alkali and alkali-earth 
metals. If different salts of 
one and the same base are 
compared in this way, it is found that each one of them, if 
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at all volatile at tigli temperatures, or permitting at least the 
volatilization of the base, imparts the same color to the flame, 
but with different degrees of intensity, the most volatile of 
the salts producing also the most intense coloration. For 
instance, potassium chloride gives a more intense coloration 
than potassium carbonate, and the latter again a more in¬ 
tense one than potassium silicate. In the case of difScultly 
volatile compounds, the coloration of the flame may often be 
developed by adding some other body which has the power 
of decomposing the compound under examination. Thus, 
in silicates containing only a few per cent of potassium, 
the latter body cannot be directly detected by coloration of 
flame. This detection may be accomplished, however, by 
adding a little pure gypsum, as this will cause formation of 
calcium silicate and potassium sulphate, a salt which is 
sufficiently volatile. 

For continuous observation of the colorations which the 
chlorides of the heavy metals impart to the flame, Mitsgher*^ 
lioh’s method can be used. This con- a 
sists in passing a stream of hydrogen jy 
through a bulb-tube, in the bulb of 
which the metallic chloride is heated; 
and the hydrogen issuing from the end ^ 
of the tube, which is bent upward and 
drawn out, is ignited. The following 
apparatus (Fig, 28), described by Vogel, mb 
and arranged for the use of illuminating- || 
gas, can also be used for this purpose. 

The gas is led in through Tc, passes Iff 

through s, and then burns at the top of 13Pp 

the Bunsen burner of glass, which is held Pia. 28 . 

by the wire w. If the burner is rightly constructed and 
adjusted, the flame will be non-luminous. If the substance 
at p is now heated, the flame will show quickly^ and con¬ 
tinuously the coloration corresponding to the intermixed 


chloride. ^ - 

But however decisive a test the mere coloration of flame 
affords for the detection of certain metallic compounds, when 
present unmixed with others, this method becomes appar- 
ently useless in the case of mixtures of compounds of several 
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metals. For instance, mixtures of salts of potassium and 
«odium show only the sodium flame; mixtures of salts of 
barium and strontium, only the barium flame, etc. This 
defect may be remedied, however, in two ways. 

The first way, introduced by Oartiaell,* and afterwards 
perfected by Bxjnsen t and by MerZjJ consists in looking at 
the colored flame through some colored medium (colored 
glasses, indigo solution, etc.). Such media, in effacing the 
flame coloration of one metal, bring out that of the other 
mixed with it. For instance, if a mixture of a salt of potas¬ 
sium and a salt of sodium is exposed to the flame, the latter 
will show only the yellow sodium coloration; but if the 
flame be now looked at through a deep-blue cobalt glass, or 
through a solution of indigo, the yellow sodium coloration 
will disappear and be replaced by the violet potassium tint. 
A simple apparatus suffices for every observation and experi¬ 
ment of this kind, all that is required for the purpose 
being-— 

1. A hollow prism (Fig. 29) composed of mirror-plates, 
the chief section of which forms a triangle with two sides of 
150 mm and one side of 35 mm length. The indigo solu¬ 
tion required to fill this prism is prepared by dissolving 1 
part of indigo in 8 parts of fuming sulphuric acid, adding to 
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the solution 1600-2000 parts of water, and filtering. When 
using this apparatus, the prism is moved in a horizontal 
direction close before the eye, in such a way that the rays of 
the flame are made to penetrate successively thicker and 
thicker layers of the effacing medium. Cornwale § prefers a 
solution of potassium permanganate to the indigo, since it 


Mag., 16, 828. f Aunal. <3. Chem. u. Pharm., Ill, 257. 
X Jouth, f. prakt. Chem,, 80, 487. 

§ Americaa Chemist, 2, 884; Zeltschr. f. analyt. Chem., 11, 807. 
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allows the distinct recognition of the potassium flame in the 
presence of compounds of sodium, lithium, and calcium. He 
gives to the sides of the hollow prism a length of 240 mm, 
and to the thick end an interior diameter of 30 mm, and uses 
a solution of potassium permanganate of such strength that, 
at a distance of 45 mm from the thick end, the strongest 
sodium or lithium flame is completely effaced. 

2. A blue, a violet, a red, and a green glass. The blue 
glass is tinted with cobalt oxide ; the violet glass, with man¬ 
ganese sesquioxide; the red glass (white glass colored red 
superficially), with cuprous oxide; and the green glass, with 
iron oxide and cupric oxide. The colored glass of commerce 
will generally be found to answer the purpose. In regard to 
the tints imparted to the flame by the different bodies when 
viewed through the aforesaid media, and the combinations 
by which these bodies are severally identified, information 
will be found in Section III, in the paragraphs treating of 
the several metals and acids. 

The second way^ which is called Spectrum Analysis^ was 
introduced by Kirchhoif and Bunsen. It consists in letting 
the rays of the colored flame first pass through a narrow slit, 
then through a prism, and observing the rays so refracted 
through a telescope. A distinct spectrum is thus obtained 
for every flame-coloring metal. This spectrum consists either 
of a number of colored lines lying side by side, as in the 
case of barium ; or of two, separate, differently colored lines, 
as in the case of lithium ; or of a single green line, as in the 
case of thallium. These spectra are characteristic in a 
double sense, i.e., the spectrum lines have a distinct color, 
and they also occupy a fixed position. 

It is this latter circumstance which, in the spectrum 
observation of mixtures of flame-coloring metals, enables us 
to identify without difficulty every individual metal. Thus, 
•a flame in which a mixture of potassium, sodium, and lithium 
•salts is evaporated, will give, side by side, the spectra of the 
several metals in the most perfect purity. 

Kibchhofe and Bunsen have constructed two forms of ap¬ 
paratus which are adapted for spectroscopic observation, and 
by which measurements of the positions in which the spectral 
lines appear may be made. Both depend upon exactly the 
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same principles. The larger and more complete apparatus is 
described and figured in Poggendobff’s Annalen, 113, 374^ 
and in the Zeitschr. f. analyt. Ohem,, 1 , 49. The smaller, sim¬ 
pler, and consequently cheaper apparatus, which suffices for 
ordinary purposes, and is used very frequently in laboratories, 
will be described here. It is shown in Fig. 30. 

J. is an iron disk, in the center of which a prism, with cir. 



Fig. 80. Fig. 30a. 


cular refracting faces of about 25 mm diameter, is fastened by 
a clamp and screw. The same disk has also attached to it the 
three tubes 5, Q and D. Each of these tubes is soldered to 
a metal block (Fig. 30a), by which they may be adjusted in 
the proper position. jS is the observation telescope. It has a 
magnifying power of about six, and an objective of about 20 
mm diameter. The tube O is closed at one end by a brass 
disk, into which is cut the perpendicular slit through which 
the light is admitted. The tube Z> carries a photographic 
copy of a millimeter scale, on a glass plate reduced to about 
one fifteenth the original dimensions. This scale is covered 
with tin-foil, with the exception of the narrow strip upon 
which the divisional lines and the numbers are engraved. It 
is lighted by a gas or candle flame placed* before it 

The axes of the tubes JB and D are directed to the center 
of one face of the prism, at the same inclination, while the 
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axis of the tube G is directed to the center of tbe other face. 
This arrangement makes the spectra produced by the light 
passing through (7, and the image of the scale in produced 
by total reflection, appear in one and the same spot, so that 
the positions occupied by the spectrum lines may be read off 
on the scale. The prism is placed in about the position in 
which there is a minimum divergence of the rays of the sodium 
line, and the telescope is set in the direction in which the 
red and the violet potassium lines are about equidistant from 
the middle of the field of view. 

The colorless flame into which the flame-coloring bodies 
are to be introduced is placed 10 cm from the slit. Bunsen’s 
lamp, shown in Fig. 22, gives the best flame. The lamp is 
adjusted so as to place the upper border of the chimney about 
20 mm below the lower end of the slit. When this lamp has 
been lighted, and a bead of substance—say, of potassium sul¬ 
phate—introduced into the fusing zone by means of the holder 
shown in Fig. 27, the iron disk of the spectrum apparatus, 
which, with all it carries, is movable round its vertical axis, 
is turned until the point is reached where the luminosity of 
the spectrum is the most intense. 

To cut off foreign light in all spectrum observations, the 
central part of the apparatus is covered with a black cloth or 
box. 

If reflected sunlight is allowed to pass through the slit of 
the spectroscope, a continuous spectrum showing the rainbow 
colors is obtained, in which a number of dark lines can be 
-detected. (Compare 1 in the table of spectra.) These dark, 
Fraunhofer’s lines assume fixed places in the spectrum, and 
therefore serve as definite starting-points for determining the 
positions of other lines. They are due to the fact that the 
rays emanating from the solid or fluid body of the sun pass 
through the sun’s atmosphere. The gaseous bodies of which 
this is formed, which would give bright spectrum lines of 
their own accord, absorb out of the white sunlight, exactly 
those parts which they themselves radiate, and thus cause the 
dark lines. 

If reflected sunlight (or also lamplight) which enters the 
slit passes through Uquids, it either goes through these 
unabsorbed, or is partly absorbed. In the latter case, dark 
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stripes or bands are observed in tbe spectrum, which, since, 
they are caused by the extinction of rays of certain refrangi- 
bility, assume definite positions in the spectrum, and thej 
may serve, therefore, for the characterization of many sub¬ 
stances. For the observation of such absorption-spectra, the 
liquids to be examined are placed in vessels of colorless 
glass, best in such as have straight, parallel walls. 

Besides the spectroscope of Bunsen and Kiechhoep, many 
other forms have come into use,* among which I will call 
special attention to the universal spectroscopes of H. W. 
Vogel t and 0. H. Wolff, X which are also convenient for the 
observation of flame-spectra and absorption-spectra. 

The spectra yielded by the alkalies and alkali-earths, 
and also those of thallium and indium, are portrayed in Table 
I. The spectra are represented as they appear in instruments 
provided with astronomical telescopes. In Section III, at¬ 
tention will be called to the lines which are most character, 
istic for each metal. In this place, I will merely show the 
manner in which the greatest certainty may be attained in 
spectrum analysis. This is done by placing beads of pure 
metallic compounds in the flame, and registering the most 
prominent spectral lines upon a drawn scale, in the position 
which they show upon the scale of the instrument. For the 
sake of an example, this has been done for strontium upon 
the upper scale in the spectral table. It is evident that the 
spectrum of an unknown body can only pass as a strontium 
spectrum when the characteristic lines correspond not only 
in regard to their color, but also to the exact positions in 
which they have been drawn upon the strontium scale. 

Such drawings, as is evident, must be prepared by each 
operator for his own apparatus, and they lose their signifi¬ 
cance if anything is changed in the arrangement of the prism 
or scale. On this account, it is advisable to give a setting to 
the apparatus which can easily be found again if it should be 
disturbed by accident; for example, one in which the left- 
hand edge of the sodium line corresponds to division 60. 

* Compare Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem,, 2, 64,190, and 858; 3, 448; 6, 329; 12, 
483; 13, 48, and 443; 14, 835; 16, 468; 17, 187; 19, 72; 20, 99; 21, 182, 241, 
and 554; 22, 540; 26, 879; 26, 124, and 616; 28, 380; 30, 816, and 467; 31, 68. 

f IMd.. 17, 187. t Jbid„ 20, 99. 
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In regard to tlie observation of sparh-^pectra^ I refer to the 
article of E. Bunsen, which treats this subject fully (Zeitschr* 
f. analyt. Chem., 15, 68). 

With, the appearance of spectrum analysis, an era which ia 
new in many respects has begun in chemical analysis, for we 
are able by this means to discover much smaller amounts of 
substances than is possible with any other method. At the 
same time, the process gives a certainty which satisfies every 
doubt, and yields results in seconds which formerly, if attain¬ 
able at all, were only to be obtained in hours or days. 

§18. 

17. The Use of the Microscope in Quautative Analysis. 

It has already been pointed out in § 3 that the microscope 
is used for the observation of very small crystals. While 
this instrument was formerly used only exce*ptionally, it has 
gained much significance recently through the investigations 
of O. Lehmann* K. Haushofeb,! A. Steeng,^ H. Behrens,§ 
Frey, |1 and others. These researches have demonstrated that 
not only occasional substances, but numerous bodies, can be 
detected by the help of microscopic analysis, and in many 
cases even when they are accompanied by other substances. 

The foundation of this method of investigation is the fact 
that bodies which have a tendency to crystallize show the 
same crystalline form under identical conditions of forma¬ 
tion. Now, since these forms are different with different 
bodies, and in many cases are characteristic for special ones, 
the microscopic observation of the crystals often allows 
the accurate recognition of elements or of certain of their 
compounds. 

* Annal. d. Physik u. Chem. [H. P.], 13, 506. Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 
21, 92. 

t “ Mikroskopische Reactionen ” v. K. Haushofbr, Braunschweig, 1885. 

X Ber. d. oberhessischen Gesellsch. f. Hatur- u. Heilkunde, 22, 258 ei seq. 
Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 23, 185. 

§ Ann. de I’ficole polyt. de Delft, 1891. Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 30, 
125 et seq. 

I Schweitz, Wochenschr. f. Pharm., 30, 149. Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 
32, 204 
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As far as the carrying out of work in microscopic analysis 
is concerned, it generally deals with the formation of crystals 
which are produced upon the object-glass, either by mixing a 
drop of the liquid to be investigated with a drop of an ap¬ 
propriate precipitating agent, or by the careful evaporation 
of a drop of a certain solution of the substance to be recog- 
nized. The resulting crystals are usually observed when 
magnified from 50 to 200 times, sometimes with the help of 
Niool’s prisms. 

It follows from what has been said that only very small 
•amounts of substances are necessary for the performance of 
such microscopic analyses, and that the object is attained 
in a relatively short time. In many cases, reliable results 
are obtained without difficulty, but in others, the task is 
rendered difficult by the circumstance that, with small 
changes in the conditions of formation, regularly formed 
crystals are often not obtained, but instead crystal skeletons 
or aggregations, including many crystals which are mostly 
incompletely developed. 

The advantages which microscopic analysis offers are con¬ 
sequently obvious, and although this method can scarcely 
replace the usual methods of chemical analysis, yet it often 
supplements them in a very efficient manner. 

However, if reliable results are to be obtained by its use, 
mici'oscopic analysis requires not only a thorough knowledge 
of crystallography, but also extensive practice in the use of 
the microscope. Therefore, those who are taking up analyt¬ 
ical chemistry cannot readily learn the former subject, in its 
fullest extent, simultaneously with purely chemical methods. 
It should rather be made an object of special study. In the 
present work, I shall limit myself by mentioning only the 
microscopic reactions which have special value for detect- 
ing certain bodies, and shall refer, for the rest, to the treatise^ 
which have beefi cited above. In Haushofee’s work, the 
descriptions of the microscopic appearance of crystals are 
supplemented by illustrations. 
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APPENDIX TO SECTION L 


§19. 

Appabatus and Utensils. 


Since it migM be difi&oult for many wbo are beginning the 
pursuit of cbemical analysis to distingnisb the most suitable 
from the unnecessary things, in their choice of the apparatus 
and utensils required for the purpose, I here add a list which 
contains the apparatus really necessary for carrying out sim¬ 
ple investigations. I also take this opportunity to call atten¬ 
tion to some points which are to be kept in view in buying or 
preparing them. 

1. A Bunsen bueneb with chimney, and inner tube for 
producing a flame for blowpiping, together with a lajsip-stand 
<§ 16, Pigs. 18,19, and 22). 

If illuminating-gas is not available, Bebzelius’s alcohoI/- 
T.AMP (§ 16, Fig. 16) and a glass alcohol-lamp (§ 16, Fig. 17) 
can be used.* 

2. A BLOWPIPE (see § 15). 

3. A PLATINUM OBUCiBLE of about 15 CO capacity, the cover 
of which is in the form of a shallow dish, and which is not 
too deep in proportion to its width. 

4. Platinum foil, as smooth and clean as possible, and not 
too tln'p ; length about 40 mm; width about 26 mm. 

5. Platinum wise (see pp. 26 and 34). Two larger and two 
fl.ner wires are amply sufficient to begin with. They are kept 
most conveniently in a glass half filled with dilute acid; the 

wires may thus be kept clean. 

6. A stand wit h twelve OB MOBE TEST-TUBES. 16 to 18 cm 
is the proper length of the tubes; from 1 to 2 cm the proper 
width. The tubes must be made of thin white glass, and well 
Annealed. The rim must be quite round, slightly flared. 


* PThe dealers supply certain forms of oASoniNB-nAMPS, which give » 
^on-luminous flame similar to that of the Bunsen gas-burner, and even supe- 
nor to it in heating power. These are recommended as ^emg far cheaper in 
legard to fuel, more convenient, and more powerful than alcohol-lamps.] 
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and without a lip, since this is of no use for pouring, and it 
interferes greatly with corking the tubes, as well as with 
thorough shaking. The stand shown in Fig. 31 will be found 
convenient. The pegs upon the upper shelf are for hold- 



Fig. 31. 


ing the test-tubes after they are washed. In this position, they 
can drain well, and are always clean and dry. 

7. Several nests oe beakers and some small flasks of thin, 
well-annealed glass. 

8. Several porcelain evaporating-dishes,* and various 
SMALL porcelain CRUCIBLES. Those of the royal manufacture 
of Berlin are unexceptionable both in shape and durability. 
Those of Meissen and Nvmphenburg are also very good. 

9. Several glass funnels of various sizes. These must be 
inclined at an angle of 60°, and merge into the neck at a defi¬ 
nite angle. 

10. A WASHING-BOTTLE of a capacity of from 300 to 400 ce 
(see § 7). 

11. An assortment of glass tubes, some glass rods, and a 
GLASS SPATULA. The former may be bent, drawn out, etc., ovei 
a Berzelius lamp or gas-lamp; the rods are rounded at the 
ends by fusion. 

12. A selection of watch-glasses. 

* [Porcelain dishes -with handles, called cassbbolbs, are very convenient 
for evaporation in qualitative analysis. These can be held by hand over the 
naked gas flame, and the operator, besides securing very rapid evaporation, is 
enabled to stop the process at the proper point. The size most useful for the 
purpose is 8 a of the royal Berlin make.] 
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13. A small agate mobtae. 

14. Steel oe beass pincees, 10 or 12 cm long. 

15. A WOODEN itltee-stand (see § 5). 

16. A TEiPOD of tMn iron, to support the dishes, etc., which 
are to be heated over the small spirit- or gas-lamp. 

17. WlBE GAUZES OB ASBESTUS BOABDS (§ 16). 

18. A Platinum teiangle or an iron triangle supplied with 
pipe-stems (§ 16, Pig. 16). 

19. Pieces of coloeed glass, especially blue and green 

(§ 17 ). 

20. A PIPETTE holding 10 cc, graduated in half cubic centi¬ 
meters. 

21. PiLTEB-PAPEE, or ready-made filters. 
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EEAGENTS. 

§ 20 . 

A VARIETY of phenomena may manifest themselves upon the 
decomposition or combination of bodies. In some cases, 
liquids change their color; in others, precipitates are formed; 
sometimes effervescence takes place, and sometimes deflagra¬ 
tion, etc. Now, if these phenomena are very striking, and 
attend only upon the action of two definite bodies upon one 
another, it is obvious that the presence of one of these bodies 
may be detected by means of the other. If we know, for 
instance, that a white pi-ecipitate of certain definite properties 
is formed upon mixing baryta with sulphuric acid, it is clear 
that, if upon adding baryta to any liquid we obtain a precipi¬ 
tate exhibiting these properties, we may conclude that this 
liqriid contains sulphuric acid. 

Those substances which indicate the presence of others by 
any striking phenomena are called reagents. 

According to the different objects attained by the applica¬ 
tion of these bodies, we make a distinction between general 
and special reagents. By general reagents are meant those 
which serve to determine the class or group to which a sub¬ 
stance belongs; and by spedod reagents, those which serve to 
detect bodies individually. That the line between the two 
divisions cannot be drawn with any degree of precision, and 
that one and the same substance is often made to serve both 
as a general and a special reagent, cannot well be held as valid 
objections to this classification, which is simply intended to 
induce a habit of employing reagents always for a settled 
purpose, viz., either simply to find out the group to which 
the substance belongs, or to determine the latter individually. 

48 
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While the usefulness of general reagents depends princi- 
ally upon their efficiency in strictly characterizing groups of 
odies, and often effecting a complete separation of the bodies 
lelonging to one group from those belonging to another, that 
f spedoU reagents depends upon their being characteristic and 
ensitive. We call a reagent characteristic if the alteration pro- 
luced by it, in the event of the body tested for being present, 
s so distinctly marked as to admit of no mistake. Thus, iron 
s a characteristic reagent for copper, stannous chloride for 


oaeroury, because the phenomena produced by these reagents, 
—the separation of metallic copper and of globules of mer- 
e^ry—admit of no mistake. We call a reagent sensitive or ddi- 
cate if its action is distinctly perceptible, even though only 
a very minute quantity of the substance tested for be present; 
for instance, starch as a reagent for iodine. 

Very many reagents are both characteristic and delicate ; 
for example, hydrochlorauric acid for stannous salts, potas¬ 
sium ferrocyanide for ferric and cupric salts, etc. 

I hardly need mention that, as a general rule, reagents 
must be chemically pure, i.e., they must consist purely and 
simply of their essential constituents, and must contain no 
admixture of foreign substances. We must therefore make it 
an invariable rule to test the purity of reagents before we use 
them, whether they be articles of our own production or pur¬ 
chased. Although the necessity of this is fully 
yet we find that in practice it is too often neglected. Thus, it 
is by no means uncommon to see aluminium entered among 
the substances detected in an analysis, simply because the 
solution of sodium hydroxide used as one of the reagents 
happened to contain that element; or iron because the 
ammonium chloride used was not free from that metal. I 
this section, the directions given for testmg the purity of 
the several reagents refer, of course, only to the presence of 
foreign matter resulting from the mode of their preparation, 
and not to mere accidental admixtures. ^ 

One of the most common sources of error in 
analysis proceeds from missing the proper measure-the right 
XaS-in the application of reagents. Such terms_ as 

to suppose that they cannot add too much of the reagent. 
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Consequently, some will Jill a test-tube with acid simply to 
supersaturate a few drops of an alkaline fluid, whereas every 
drop of acid added after the neutralization point has been 
reached is to be looked upon as an excess of acid. On the 
other hand, the addition of an insufficient amount is to be 
equally avoided, since a reagent added in insufficient quantity 
often produces phenomena quite different from those which 
will appear if the same reagent be added in excess. For 
example, a solution of mercuric chloride yields a loMte pre¬ 
cipitate if tested with a small quantity of hydrogen sulphide; 
but if treated with the same reagent in excess, the precipitate 
is black. Experience has proved, however, that the most 
common mistake beginners make is to add the reagents too 
copiously. One reason why this over-addition must impair 
the accuracy of the results is obvious ; we need simply to bear 
in mind that the changes effected by reagents are perceptible 
within certain limits only, and, therefore, that they may be 
the more readily overlooked the nearer we approach these 
limits by diluting the fluid. Another reason lies in the fact 
that a large excess of a reagent will often have a solvent or 
modifying action upon a precipitate or color, and will entirely 
prevent the exhibition of phenomena which a suitable quan¬ 
tity would produce without difficulty. 

No special and definite rules can be given for avoiding this 
source of error. However, a general rule may be laid down 
which will be found to answer the purpose, if not in all, at 
least in the great majority of cases. It is simply this: Before 
the addition of a reagent, let the stvdent always reflect for what 
purpose he applies it, what are the phenomena he intends to pro* 
duce, and what are the results of the addition of excess. 

We divide reagents into two classes, according to whether 
the fluidity which is indispensable for their action upon 
the various bodies is brought about by the application of 
heat or by means of liquid solvents. We have, consequently, 
1, Beagents in the wet way; and 2, Reagents in the dry way. For 
greater clearness, we subdivide these two principal classes as 
follows: 
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A. EEAGENTS IN THE WET WAY. 

L SiMPUB Solvents. 

H. Acids and Halogens. 

а. Oxygen acids. 

б. Hydrogen acids and halogens, 
c. Sulphur acids. 

XEI. Bases, Metals, and Sulphides. 
a. Oxygen bases and metals. 
h. Sulphides. 

IV. Beeoxides. 

V. Salts. 

a. Of the alkali metals. 
h. Of the alkali>earth metals, 
c. Of the heavy metals. 

VI. Coloring Matters and Indipeerent VEGBTAraa SoB- 

STANOES. 

S. EBAGENTS IN THE DEY WAY. 

I. Fluxes. 

H. Blowpipe Eeagents. 

A. EEAGENTS IN THE WET WAY. 

■ L Simple Solvents. 

Simple solvents are fluids which do not enter into real 
'Chemical combination with the bodies dissolved in them. 
They will accordingly dissolve any quantity-of matter up to 
a certain limit, which is called the point of saturation, and is 
• dependent upon the temperature of the solvent. The essential 
and characteristic properties of the dissolved substances 
(taste, reaction, color, etc.) are not destroyed by the solvent 
<see § 2). 
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§ 21 . 

1. Water, HjO. 

Preparation .—^Pure water is obtained by distilling well- 
water from a copper still, with head and condenser made of 
pure tin (not as well from a glass retort). The distillation is 
carried to about three fourths of the quantity operated upon. 
If it is desired to have the distilled water perfectly free from 
carbonic acid and ammonium carbonate, the portions passing 
over first must be rejected. In the larger chemical labora- 
tories, distilled water is obtained from the steam apparatus 
which serves for drying, etc. In many cases, rain-water col¬ 
lected in the open air may be substituted for distilled water.* 

Tests .—^Water must be colorless, odorless, and tasteless. It 
should not change the color of test-papers, and should not leave 
the smallest residue when evaporated in a platinum vessel. It 
should not be changed by ammonium sulphide (copper, lead, 
iron), nor rendered turbid by baryta-water (carbonic acid). 
Even after long standing, no cloudiness should be caused by 
the addition of ammonium oxalate (lime), of barium chloride 
and hydrochloric acid (sulphuric acid), of silver nitrate and 
nitric acid (chlorides). Tested with potassium iodide, starch 
paste, and dilute sulphuric acid, there should be no blue col¬ 
oration after standing a short time (nitrous acid), and it should 
not give a yellow color (ammonia) with an alkaline solution of 
potassium mercuric iodide (Nesslee’s reagent). A water which 
is free from reducing inorganic compounds may be tested for 
organic substances by coloring it very pale red with a trace of 
potassium permanganate, heating it to boiling, and observing 
if the reddish color remains, as is the case with pure water. 

Uses .—We use water t as a simple solvent for a great 
variety of substances. A supply of it is kept in large glass 
flasks or in stoneware vessels. The most convenient way of 
using it is with the washing-bottle (see § 7, Eig. 3 or 4), by 

* As regards the preparation of water absolutely free from organic matterp 
see Stas, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 6, 417. 

t In analytical experiments we use only distilled water. Whenever, there» 
fore, the term water occurs in the present work, distilled water is meant. 
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which means, a stronger or finer stream may be obtained. It 
also serves to precipitate substances which are insoluble in it 
from their solution in alcohol, strong acids, and other solvents, 
and also to effect the decomposition of several normal metallic 
salts (more particularly antimony trichloride and the salts of 
bismuth), in which case, the water combines with a part of the 
acid, while the remainder is contained in the basic salt which 
separates. 


§ 22 . 

2. Ethyl Alcohol, C,H,0H. 

Preparation .—^For chemical analysis are needed, first, al¬ 
cohol of .830 to .834 sp. gr. at 15.6°, corresponding to 91.17 
to 90 per cent by volume (or the commercial “ 95 per cent ” 
alcohol); and second, absolute alcohol. The latter is most con¬ 
veniently prepared by digesting in a distilling fiask, for two 
or three days, 1 part of fused calcium chloride with 2 parts of 
commercial spirit of about 96 per cent by volume, until solu¬ 
tion has taken place, then distilling slowly and fractionating. 
As long as the distillate has a lower specific gravity than .8037 
(corresponding to 98 per cent by volume), it may serve as 
absolute alcohol. The subsequent portions are collected 
separately. 

Tests .—^Alcohol must be colorless, and must completely 
volatilize when heated upon the water-bath. It ought not to 
leave a smell of fusel-oil when rubbed between the hands, 
nor should it alter the color of moist blue or red litmus-paper. 
When kindled, it must burn with a faint bluish, barely per¬ 
ceptible flame. To test it for traces of tar, it is mixed with 
3 volumes of water, when, after the disappearance of air- 
bubbles, it must remain clear, not opalescent. Hydrogen 
sulphide water should give neither a coloration nor a precipi 

jjses .—^Alcohol serves (o) to effect the separation of 
bodies soluble in this fluid from others which do not dissolve 
in it, e.g., of calcium nitrate from strontium nitrate; (6) to 
precipitate from aqueous solutions many substances which 
are insoluble in dilute alcohol, e.g., gypsum, calcium malate; 
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(c) to produce various kinds of ether, e.gr., ethyl acetate, 
which is characterized by its peculiar and agreeable smell; 

(d) to reduce, usually with the co-operation of an acid, cer¬ 
tain peroxides and metallic acids, e.g.y lead dioxide, chromic 
•acid, etc.; (e) to detect certain substances which impart a 
characteristic tint to its flame, especially boric acid, stron¬ 
tium, potassium, sodium, and lithium, 

§ 23. 

8, Ethyl Etheb, 

4. Chlorotoem, OHClj. 

6. Carbon Disulphide, CS^. 

Of these solvents, ether is the most frequently used. In 
the analysis of inorganic substances, it serves (mixed with 
absolute alcohol) for the separation of the nitrates of barium 
and strontium from calcium nitrate, for the recognition of 
chromic acid by means of hydrogen peroxide, for the detec¬ 
tion and separation of bromine and iodine, for extracting 
ferric sulpho cyanide from its aqueous solutions, etc. Ether 
is extensively used in the investigation of substances con¬ 
taining organic compounds, especially in searching for alka¬ 
loids in oases of poisoning. Chloroform is similarly used, 
but not so frequently. This serves, as does also carbon 
disulphide, especially for the detection and separation of bro¬ 
mine and iodine, and both these solvents are to be preferred 
to ether for this purpose. 

These preparations are far more readily prepared on a 
large than on a small scale, and are consequently best 
obtained by purchase. 

Tests,—Ether must be colorless, must have a specific 
gravity of .720 to .726 at 17,5°, and it should require about 
12 parts of water for solution. The solution ought not to 
change the color ct test-papers. Even at the common tem¬ 
perature, ether must rapidly and completely evaporate on a 
watch-glass, and it is especially important that it should 
leave no residue with an odor when thus treated. When 
shaken with a drop of bright mercury, it ought not to blacken 
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this, nor produce the separation of any black, pulverulent 
mercuric sulphide. If some solid potassium hydroxide is 
covered with ether in a test-tube and a little water is added, 
no brown color should appear, even after a long time. If 
ether is poured slowly, with cooling, into concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, it ought to dissolve without coloration. If it 
is shaken with some potassium iodide solution containing 
u, few drops of acetic acid, there should be no coloration 
produced, due to the separation of iodine. In keeping ether, 
it should be protected from the action of light. 

CTiioroform must be transparent and colorless and have a 
specific gravity of from 1.490 to 1.493 at 15°. Shaken with 
2 volumes of water, its volume must not be perceptibly 
•diminished, and the water should not assume an acid reaction 
nor should it be made turbid by the addition of silver nitrate 
solution. Even at the common temperature,, chloroform 
must readily and completely evaporate on a watch-glass. 

Carbon disulphide should be colorless, completely volatile 
a.t the common temperature, and exercise no action upon lead 
carbonate or upon moistened, blue litmus-paper. 


n. Aems AND Halogens. 


§24. 

The acids, at least those of pronounced character, are 
soluble in water. The solutions taste sour and redden lit- 
mxiB. Acids are divided into oxygen acids, hydrogen acids, 
and sulphur acids. 

The oxygen adds {anhydrides), resulting generaUy from tlie 

combination of a non-metallic element with oxygen, combme 
■with water in definite proportions—according to the -wews 

of dualistic chemistry—to form acid hydrates. It is with the 
latter that we have most to do. They are contained m e 
aqueous solutions of acid; they are usually des^ated by 
the names of the free acids, because the umon of the water 
does not take away the acid properties. If th^ ac 
metallic oxides, the oxide takes f 

hydration, and an oxygen salt results: H,O.SO, + iL,U - 
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KjO.SO, 4" HjO. If such salts arise from the combination of 
the acid with a strong base, the salts react neutral, provided 
that the acid, also, was a strong one. If, on the other hand, 
the base was a weaker one, for example, the oxide of a heavy 
metal, then the salts react acid. The latter are nevertheless 
called neutral (normal) salts, if the proportion of the oxygen 
of the base to the oxygen of the acid remains the same as 
is observed in the recognized neutral salts of the same acids, 
that is, if it corresponds to the saturating capacity of the 
acid. Sulphate of potash, K^O-SOg, reacts neutral; blue 
vitriol, CuO.SO 3 . 5 H 2 O, reacts acid. The latter, however, is 
called neutral (normal) sulphate of copper, because the oxygen 
of the copper oxide is to that of the sulphuric acid in the 
ratio 1 :3, that is, in the same ratio in which the oxygen of the 
potash stands to that of the sulphuric acid in sulphate of 
potash, which is known to be neutral. 

According to more recent chemical views, it is not the 
acid anhydrides that are called acids, but the compounds 
which are characterized in dualistic chemistry as acid 
hydrates, and the formation of salts takes place by the 
replacement of hydrogen atoms by metallic atoms: H^SO^ + 
Zn = ZnSO, + 

The hydrogen adds arise from the combination of the 
halogens with hydrogen. Most of them show the character 
of acids in a pronounced degree. They neutralize oxygen 
bases, forming halogen salts and water: 2HC1 Na^O = 
2Na01 + H 2 O ; 6H01 + Fefi, = Fe^Cl. + SH^O. The halo- 
gen salts which proceed from the action of strong hydrogen 
acids upon strong bases react neutral, while the solutions of 
those which are produced by the action of strong hydrogen 
acids upon weak bases (for example, alumina and ferric 
oxide) react acid. 

■ The szilphur acids result more frequently from the combi¬ 
nation of metallic than of non-metallio elements with sulphur. 
They combine—^in the sense of dualistic chemistry—with sul¬ 
phur bases to form sulphur salts : AsaS^H-SNa^S == SNa^S. 
AS 2 S 3 . The sulphur acids are therefore analogous to the 
oxygen acids, and from the standpoints of dualistic and 
modern chemistry, the ways of viewing them vary in the same 
way from each other as in the case of the oxygen acids dir 
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•cussed above. Since tbe sulphur acids are weak, all the 
-sulphur salts which are soluble in water react alkaline. 


a. Oxygen Acids. 

§ 25. 

1. SuLPHUEio Acm, HjSO,. 


We use— 

a. Cono&Ktrated sulphuric acid of commerce, so-called oil of 
■vitriol. Colorless, sometimes also pale yellowish, oily liquid 
•of 1.830 to 1.833 sp. gr. 

h. Concentrated pure sidphuric add. —Colorless, oily liquid 
of 1.836 to 1.840 sp. gr. 

I will here state that pure sulphuric acid is now so easily 
obtained from factories where platinum apparatus is em¬ 
ployed, that the chemist in the laboratory is seldom required 
to prepare it for himself. Moreover, the preparation from 
glass retorts is disagreeable, and not entirely free from dan¬ 
ger. For the production of chemically pure sulphuric acid 
from the common acid, however, I recommend the following 
methods; 

a. Put 1000 g of ordinary concentrated sulphuric acid in 
a porcelain dish, add 3 g of ammonium sulphate, a.nd heat 
till copious fumes of sulphuric acid begin to escape, in order 
to destroy the oxides of nitrogen which are present. After 
cooling, add 4 or 6 g of coarsely powdered manganese di¬ 
oxide, and heat to boiling, with stirring (Blo^lot), in order 
^o convert any arsenious acid into arsenic acid. When^ cool, 
pour off the clear fluid, by means of a long funnel-tube, into a 
retort coated with clay. The retort should not be more than 
half full, and is to be heated directly over charcoal To 
prevent bumping, rest the retort on an inverted crucible cover, 
■so that the sides may be more heated than the bottom. The 
neck of the retort must reach so far into the receiver that the 
acid distilling over drops directly into the body. To cool the 
• xeceiver by means of water is unnecessary and even danger¬ 
ous To prevent the receiver coming into actual contact with 
the hot neck of the retort, some asbestus in large fibers is 
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placed between them. When about 10 or 15 g have beeu 
driven over, change the receiver, and slowly distil off three- 
fourths of the contents of the retort. This method depends, 
on the fact discovered by Bussv and Buignet, that, on dis¬ 
tilling sulphuric acid which contains arsenic in the form of 
arsenic acid, an arsenic-free distillate is obtained. 

/?. Pour into 4 parts of water 1 part of concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, and conduct into the mixture for some time a 
slow stream of hydrogen sulphide, keeping the fluid heated 
to 70®. Let the mixture stand at rest for several days, then 
decant the clear supernatant fluid from the precipitate, which 
consists of sulphur, lead sulphide, perhaps also arsenic sul¬ 
phide, and heat the decanted fluid in a tubulated retort, with, 
upturned neck and open tubulure, until sulphuric acid 
fumes escape with the aqueous vapor. The acid so purified 
is fit for many purposes of chemical analysis. If it is wished, 
however, to free it from non-volatile substances also, it may 
be distilled from a coated retort as in ot. As soon as the 
drops in the neck of the retort become oily, the receiver is. 
changed, and the concentrated acid which then passes over is. 
kept in a separate vessel. 

c. Common dilute sulphuric add .—To 5 parts of water in 
a lead or porcelain dish add gradually and while stirring, 1 
part of the concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Tests .—^Pure sulphuric acid must be colorless. When a> 
colorless solution of ferrous sulphate is poured upon it in a 
test-tube, no brown tint must mark the plane of contact of 
the two fluids (nitric acid, nitrous acid, nitrogen peroxide, 
perhaps also selenium). If the coloration is due to an oxygen 
compound of nitrogen, it will disappear by heating; if it is. 
due to selenium or one of its acids, selenium separates as 
a red precipitate by heating. When diluted with 20 parts 
of water, it must not impart a blue tint to a solution of 
potassium iodide mixed with starch paste (nitrous acid, 
nitrogen peroxide). Mixed with pure zinc and water, it must* 
yield hydrogen gas, which on being passed through a red- 
hot tube, must not deposit the slightest trace of arsenic. It. 
must leave no residue upon evaporation on platinum, and 
must remain perfectly clear upon dilution with 4 or 6^ 
uarts of alcohol (lead, iron, calcium). The presence of small 
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^udiUtiMos of l6E(3. is dstsctsd. znost cEsily by Siddiug soiiis 
hydrochloric acid to the sulphuric acid in a test-tube. If the 
plane of contact is marked by turbidity (lead chloride), lead 
is present. Sulphurous acid is discovered by the odor after 
shaking the acid in a half-filled bottle, or by finding if the 
acid diluted with water decolorizes water which is colored 
blue with iodized starch. The simplest way to test for am¬ 
monia is by means of Nessleb’s reagent (§ 96), after the acid 
has been largely diluted with water and the solution made 
somewhat alkaline with potassium hydroxide. 

Uses .—Sulphuric acid has for most bases a greater affinitj" 
than almost any other acid. It is therefore used principally 
for the liberation and expulsion of other acids, especially 
phosphoric, boric, hydrochloric, nitric, and acetic acids. The 
great affinity of sulphuric acid for water is the cause of the 
decomposition of many bodies which cannot exist without 
water (e.g,, oxalic acid), when they are brought into contact 
with concentrated sulphuric acid. The nature of the decom¬ 
posed body may in such cases be inferred from the products 
of decomposition. Sulphuric acid is also used for the evolu- 
tion of certain gases, more particularly of hydrogen and hy¬ 
drogen sulphide. It also serves as a special reagent for the 
detection and precipitation of barium, strontium, and lead. 

The kind of sulphuric acid (whether pure or common 
commercial, whether concentrated or dilute) that should 
be used in each case is shown by a consideration of the 
circumstances, and, moreover, it will be generally stated 
in this book. In using common oil of vitriol, it should be 
borne in mind that where the sulphurous acid used for its. 
manufacture is made from pyrites it may be very much con¬ 
taminated with the acids of arsenic. Such arseniferous 
sulphuric acid cannot be used for finer analytical purposes, 
and it is not at all adapted for the evolution of hydrogen ; 
for when the diluted acid acts upon zinc, hydrogen arsenide 
is given off with the hydrogen. 
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§26. 

2. Niteio Acid, HNO,. 

Preparation. —a. Take crude nitric acid of commerce, as 
free as possible from chlorine, and of a specific gravity of at 
least 1.31 (a weaker acid will not answer the purpose), heat 
it to boiling in a glass retort, with addition of some potassium 
nitrate; let the distillate run into a receiver kept cool, and 
find from time to time whether, after dilution, it still continues 
to precipitate or cloud solution of silver nitrate. As soon as 
this ceases to be the case, change the receiver, and distil 
until a trifling quantity only remains in the retort. Dilute 
the distillate with water until the specific gravity is 1.2. 

&. Dilute crude nitric acid of commerce, of about 1.38 
sp. gr., with two fifths of its weight of water, and add 
solution of silver nitrate as long as a precipitate of silver 
•chloride continues to form; then add a further slight excess 
of solution of silver nitrate, let the precipitate subside, de¬ 
cant the perfectly clear, supernatant acid into a retort or an 
alembic with a ground head ; add some potassium nitrate free 
from chlorine, and distil until only a small quantity remains, 
taking care to attend to the proper cooling of the vapors dis¬ 
tilling over. Dilute the distillate, if necessary, with water 
until it has a specific gravity of 1.2. 

Tests .—^Pure nitric acid must be colorless, and leave no 
residue upon evaporation on platinum foil. Solution of 
silver nitrate or of barium nitrate must not cause the slight¬ 
est turbidity in it when diluted with at least 3 parts of water. 
To test more accurately for sulphuric acid and to test for iodic 
acid, a somewhat larger amount is evaporated in a porcelain 
dish over an alcohol-lamp (not a gas-lamp) to a small volume. 
This is taken up with water, and a portion of the solution 
is tested with barium nitrate. Some carbon disulphide is 
added to the remainder of the liquid, a very minute quantity 
of" hydrogen sulphide water or aqueous solution of sulphur¬ 
ous acid is added, and, after shaking, any violet coloration 
of the carbon disulphide is observed. Lower oxides of 
nitrogen are recognized by the fact that the acid, diluted 
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'witli 5 parts of water, is instantly made blue by a solution 
of starcb paste and potassium iodide. These lower oxides 
are removed by passing air or carbonic acid through the 
moderately warm acid. The presence of silver is detected 
by the addition of hydrochloric acid to the diluted acid, and 
the occasional presence of selenious acid is detected by 
evaporating ofiE the nitric acid and heating the residue with 
hydrochloric and sulphurous acids. 

Uses ,—Nitric acid serves as a chemical solvent for metals, 
oxides, sulphides, oxygen salts, etc. With metals and sul¬ 
phides of metals, the acid first oxidizes the metal present, at 
the expense of part of its own oxygen, and dissolves it as 
nitrate. Most oxides are dissolved by nitric acid at once 
as nitrates, and so are most of the insoluble salts with 
weaker acids, the latter being expelled in the process by the 
nitric acid. Nitric acid also dissolves salts with soluble 
non-volatile acids, as calcium phosphate, with which it 
forms calcium nitrate and acid calcium phosphate^ Nitric 
acid is used also as an oxidizing agent, c.gr., to convert 
ferrous salts into ferric salts, stannous salts into stannic 
salts, etc.; also for the recognition of certain alkaloids which 
produce characteristic color-reactions with nitric acid. 


§27. 

3. Acetic Acm, HCjHjOa. 

Since a very concentrated acetic acid is never needed in 
-qualitative analysis, the dilute acid of commerce suffices for 
the purpose. This is obtained, by the distillation of pure 
sodium acetate with sulphuric acid and some water, of 1.040 
sp. gr., corresponding to a contents of 29 per cent acetic 
acid. 

Tests ,—Pure acetic acid must leave no residue upon evap¬ 
oration, and, after saturation vrith sodium carbonate, emit 
no empyreumatic odor. Hydrogen sulphide, solution of 
^silver nitrate, and solution of barium nitrate must not color 
or cloud the dilute acid, nor must ammonium sulphide after 
ineutralization of the acid by ammonia. Solution of indigo 
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must not lose its color when heated with the acid. Empy- 
reumatic matter is best detected by neutralizing the acid 
with sodium carbonate, and adding solution of potassium 
permanganate. If the acid is free from empyreumatic mat¬ 
ter, no decolorization takes place in the course of ten 
minutes. 

If the acid is not pure, add some sodium acetate and re¬ 
distil from a glass retort, not quite to dryness. If it contains 
sulphur dioxide (in which case hydrogen sulphide will pro¬ 
duce a white turbidity in it), digest it first with lead dioxide 
or finely pulverized manganese dioxide, and then distil, not 
fully to dryness, with sodium acetate. 

Uses .—Acetic acid possesses a greater solvent power for 
some substances than for others. It is used, therefore, to 
distinguish the former from the latter. It thus serves to^ 
distinguish calcium oxalate from calcium phosphate. Acetic 
acid is used also to acidulate fluids where it is wished to* 
avoid the employment of mineral acids. 


4. Tabtaeic Aom, HaC.H^Oe. 

The tartaric acid of commerce may be sufficiently pure. 
It must dissolve clear in water, and the diluted solution 
should not be colored, made turbid, nor a precipitate be 
formed by the addition of hydrogen sulphide, barium chlo¬ 
ride, calcium sulphate, or silver nitrate solutions. The solu¬ 
tion, when made alkaline with ammonia, ought not to be 
colored or made turbid by either ammonium sulphide or 
ammonium oxalate. The tartaric acid should leave no resi¬ 
due when burnt in a platinum dish. It is kept in powder, 
as its solution suffers decomposition after a time, with the 
formation of mould. For use, it is dissolved in a little water 
with the aid of heat. 

Uses .—The addition of tartaric acid to solutions of salts 
of various metals, especially of iron and aluminium, prevents 
the usual precipitation of these metals by an alkali. This, 
non-precipitation is owing to the formation of double tar- 
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trates, which are not decomposed by alkalies. Tartaric acid 
may therefore be employed to effect the separation of these 
metals from other bodies, the precipitation of which it does 
not prevent. Tartax'ic acid forms a difficultly soluble salt 
with potassium, but not so with sodium. It is therefore one 
of our best reagents to distinguish between the two metals. 
Acid sodium tartrate^ HNaC^H^Oe, answers the latter pur¬ 
pose still better than the free acid. This reagent is prepared 
by dissolving one of two equal portions of tartaric acid in 
water, neutralmng with sodium carbonate, then adding the 
other portion of the acid, and evaporating the solution to the 
crystallization point. Eor use, 1 part of the salt is dissolved 
in about 10 parts of water. 

h . Hybeooen Acids anu Halogens. 

§29. 

1. Hydeochlobic Aged, HOI. 

Preparation ,—^Pour a cooled mixture of 7 parts of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, which contains neither arsenic nor 
oxides of nitrogen (see § 26), and 2 parts of water over 4 
parts of sodium chloride in a retort; expose the retort, with 
slightly raised neck, to the heat of a sand-bath until the 
evolution of gas ceases; conduct the evolved gas, by means 
of a bent tube, into a flask containing 6 parts of water, and 
take care to keep this vessel constantly cool. To prevent the 
gas from receding, the tube ought to dip but about 2 mm 
into the water of the flask. When the operation is terminated, 
try the speciflc gravity of the acid produced, and dilute with 
water until it marks from 1.11 to 1.12. Pure hydrochloric 
acid can also be prepared from the crude acid of commerce, 
which at present usually contains arsenic. For this purpose, 
a concentrated solution of stannous chloride is added to it in 
sufficient amount so that after twenty-four hours a portion of 
the acid will give a white precipitate with mercuric chloride 
an indication that the stannous chloride is present in excess. 
The resulting brown precipitate, containing all the arsenic and 
some tin, is allowed to settle, and the acid is separated from 
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tlie precipitate by decantation or, if necessary, by filtration 
through asbestus. The acid is brought into a retort with the 
addition of from 1 to 5 per cent of sodium chloride, according 
to the amount of sulphuric acid that it contains ; then placing 
60 parts of water in the receiver for every 100 parts of con¬ 
centrated acid, and without luting the receiver to the retort, 
it is distilled until nearly all the acid has gone over. 

Tests ,—Hydrochloric acid must be perfectly colorless and 
leave no residue upon evaporation. If it turns yellow on 
evaporation, ferric chloride is probably present, but organic 
substances may also give a similar color. It must not impart 
a blue tint to a solution of potassium iodide mixed with starch 
paste (chlorine or ferric chloride), must not destroy indigo- 
blue (chlorine), nor discolor a fluid made faintly blue with 
iodized starch (sulphur dioxide). Barium chloride ought not 
to produce a precipitate in the highly diluted acid (sulphuric 
acid). Small traces of sulphuric acid, however, cannot be 
discovered in this manner. If such are to be tested for, a 
considerable quantity of the hydrochloric acid should be 
evaporated on the water-bath over an alcohol-lamp (not a 
gas-lamp) to a very small residue, and this, after taking it up 
in water, should be tested with barium chloride solution. 
Hydrogen sulphide must leave the diluted acid unaltered 
(arsenious acid, possibly also selenious acid or stannic 
chloride). After neutralization with ammonia, amiiqionium 
sulphide must produce no change in it (iron, thallium). With 
zinc which is free from arsenic, it must evolve pure (arsenic- 
free) hydrogen. 

Uses ,—Hydrochloric acid serves as a solvent for many 
substances. It dissolves many metals and sulphides of 
metals as chlorides, with evolution of hydrogen or of hydro¬ 
gen sulphide. It dissolves metallic oxides and peroxides in 
the form of chlorides, in the latter case usually with libera¬ 
tion of chlorine. Salts with insoluble or volatile acids are 
also converted by hydrochloric acid into chlorides, with sep¬ 
aration of the original acid. Thus, calcium carbonate is con¬ 
verted into calcium chloride, with liberation of carbon di¬ 
oxide. Hydrochloric acid dissolves salts with non-volatile 
and soluble acids apparently without decomposing them (e.gr., 
calcium phosphate); but the fact is that in cases of this kind 
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a metallic chloride and a soluble acid salt of the acid of the 
dissolved compound are formed. For instance, in the case 
of calcium phosphate, calcium chloride and acid calcium 
phosphate are formed. With salts of acids forming no solu¬ 
ble acid compound with the base present, hydrochloric acid 
forms metallic chlorides, the liberated acids remaining free 
in solution (calcium oxalate). Hydrochloric acid is also ap¬ 
plied as a special reagent for the detection and separation of 
silver, mercury (of mercurous salts), and lead, and likewise 
for the detection of free ammonia, with which it produces in 
the air dense white fumes of ammonium chloride. 


§30. 

2. Chlorine (Cl) and Chlorine Water. 

Preparation .—^Mix 18 parts of coarse common salt with 
16 parts of fin/dy ptdverized, good manganese dioxide, free 
from calcium carbonate; put the mixture into a flask, pour a 
completdy cooled mixture of 45 parts of concentrated sulphuric 
acid (oil of vitriol) and 21 parts of water upon it, and shake 
the flask. A uniform and continuous evolution of chlorine 
gas will soon begin, which, when slackening, may be easily 
increased again by the application of yentl£ heat. This 
metho’d of Wiggers is excellent, and can be highly recom¬ 
mended. To prepare chlorine water, conduct the chlorine 
gas evolved, first through a flask containing a little water, 
then into a bottle filled with cold water, and continue the 
process until the fluid is saturated. Where it is desired to 
obtain chlorine water quite free from bromine, the washing 
flask is changed after about one half of the chlorine has been 
expelled, and the gas which now passes over is conducted 
into a fresh bottle filled with water. If the chlorine water is 
to be quite free from hydrochloric acid, the gas must be 
passed through a U-tube containing manganese dioxide, or, 
according to Haupe’s directions, through an aqueous solution 
of potassium permanganate. The chlo^e water must be 
protected from the action of light, since, if this precaution is 
neglected, it speedily suffers complete decomposition, being 
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converted into dilute hydrochloric acid, with evolution of 
oxygen (resulting from the decomposition of water). Smaller 
quantities, intended for use in the laboratory, are best kept 
in a stoppered bottle, protected by a case of pasteboard, or 
else in a black bottle. 

Small quantities of chlorine can be conveniently prepared, 
in an appropriate generating apparatus, by allowing hydro¬ 
chloric acid, diluted with an equal volume of water, to act 
slowly in the cold upon cubes which are prepared, according 
to the directions of Cl. Winexeb, from 1 part of plaster-of- 
Paris and 3 parts of bleaching-powder, with the addition of 
enough water, so that, by mixing, a moist, friable mass is 
produced.* 

Tests ,—Chlorine water must have a very strong odor of 
chlorine, and must volatilize completely when heated in a 
porcelain dish. It should contain no, or almost no, free 
hydrochloric acid. After having been shaken with some 
metallic mercury until the chlorine odor has disappeared, it 
should therefore give a filtrate which is at most only weakly 
acid. If chlorine water is shaken with carbon disulphide and 
finely divided zinc, the carbon disulphide should not be 
colored brownish red, not even transiently (bromine). 

Uses ,—Chlorine has a greater affinity for hydrogen and for 
most metals than either iodine or bromine. Chlorine water 
is therefore an efficient agent to effect the expulsion of iodine 
and bromine from their compounds. Chlorine serves, more¬ 
over, to effect the solution of certain metals (gold, platinum), 
to decompose metallic sulphides, to convert sulphurous acid 
into sulphuric acid, ferrous into ferric compounds, etc., and 
also to effect the destruction of organic substances, as in 
presence of these it withdraws hydrogen from the water, thus 
enabling the liberated oxygen to combine with the vegetable 
matters and to effect their decomposition. For the latter pur¬ 
pose, it is often advisable to evolve the chlorine in the fluid 
which contains the organic substances, and this is effected by 
adding hydrochloric acid to the fluid, heating the mixture, and 
then adding potassium chlorate. This gives rise to the forma¬ 
tion of potassium chloride, water, free chlorine, and chlorine 
peroxide, which acts in a manner similar to chlorine. 


♦Zeitschr. f. analyt, Chem., 26, 352. 
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§31. 

3. Niteo-Hideoohloeio Acid, or Agua Tegia. 

Preparation,—'Kh. 1 part of pure nitric acid with from 3 
to 4 parts of pure hydrochloric acid. 

Uses. Nitric acid and hydrochloric acid decompose each 
other, the decomposition resulting in the formation of free 
chlorine, nitrosyl chloride, and water: 3HC1 + HNO,^: 201 + 
NOCI + 2 H 2 O. This decomposition ceases as soon as the 
.fluid is saturated with the gases, but it recommences at once 
when this state of saturation is disturbed by heating or by 
•combination of the chlorine. The presence of free chlorine, 
nnd also, in a subordinate degree, that of the nitrosyl 
chloride, make aqua regia our most powerful solvent for 
metals (with the exception of those which form insoluble 
<5ompounds with chlorine). Nitro-hydrochloric acid serves 
principally to effect the solution of gold and platinum, which 
^re metals insoluble both in hydrochloric and in nitric acid, 
and also to decompose various metallic sulphides, e.gr., cinna¬ 
bar, pyrites, etc. 


§32. 

4. Htdeoitliiosilioio Acid, H^SlFe. 

Preparation ,—Take parts of powdered glass, or 1 part 
-of powdered, ignited flint, or 1 part of quartz sand. Whichever 
is used, it must be washed free from every particle of dust, 
and then ignited. Mix intimately with 1 part of perfectly 
dry fluor-spar in powder,* pour 6 parts of concentrated 
sulphuric acid over the mixture in a retort, which it is ad¬ 
visable to coat with clay, and mix carefully by shaking the 
vessel. As the mixture swells up when getting warm, it 
must at first fill the retort only to one third. The neck of 
the retort is connected air-tight with a small tubulated 
receiver, and the tubulure of the latter again, by means of 


* If the fluor-spar contains organic substances or metallic sulphides, it is 
to be previously ignited with access of air. 
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India-rubber, 'with a "w^ide glass tube bent twice at right angles^ 
To the descending limb of the glass tube a funnel is attached: 
by means of a rubber tube, and this funnel is lowered into ar 
beaker containing 4 parts of water. By moderately heating- 
the retort over charcoal or over a gas-lamp, promote the dis- 
engagement of gaseous silicon fluoride, which commences, 
even in the cold. Towards the end of the process, a pretty 
strong heat should be applied. Every gas-bubble produces, 
in the water a precipitate of silicic acid, with simultaneous, 
formation of hydrofluosilicic acid: 3SiF^ -f- 2H,0=: 2HaSiFg-|- 
SiO,. The precipitated silicic acid renders the liquid gelat¬ 
inous, and it is for this reason that the aperture of the 
descending limb of the tube cannot be allowed to dip directly 
into the water, since it would in that case speedily be choked. 
It sometimes happens in the course of the operation, espe¬ 
cially towards the end, that complete channels of silicic acid 
are formed in the gelatinous liquid, through which, if the 
liquid is not occasionally stirred, the gas gains the surface 
without undergoing decomposition. When the evolution of 
gas has completely ceased, throw the gelatinous paste upon a 
linen cloth, squeeze the fluid through, and filter it afterwards. 
It is most advantageously preserved for use in bottles of 
hard rubber. 

Tests .—^Hydrofluosilicic acid must volatilize completeljr 
when heated in a platinum dish. Its dilute aqueous solution 
ought not to be precipitated with hydrogen sulphide, and it. 
ought to produce no precipitate in the solution of a strontium 
salt (strontium sulphate). 

^7565.—Bases decompose with hydrofluosilicic acid, form¬ 
ing water and metallic silicofluorides. Many of these are- 
insoluble, while others are soluble. The latter may therefore 
be distinguished from the former by means of this reagent. 
In the course of analysis, hydrofluosilicic acid is applied 
simply for the detection and separation of barium.. 
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c. SuLPHUB Acids. 

§ 33. 

1. Hydrogen Sulphide, Eydrosulphuric Acid^ or 
S'djphuretted Hydrogen, H^S. 

Preparation .—Hydrogen sulphide is usually * evolved from 
iron sulphide, which is broken into small lumps and then 
treated with dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. Fused 
iron sulphide may be purchased cheaply, or may be made by 
heating iron turnings, or iron nails 3 or 4 cm long, in a 
covered Hessian crucible to a bright red heat, and then adding 



Fig. 32. 

small lumps of roll-sulpliur until the entire contents of tho 
crucible are in fusion. As soon as this is the case, pour the 
fused mass upon sand, or into an old Hessian crucible; or 
make a hole in the bottom of the crucible, when the iron 
sulphide will run through as fast as it forms, and may be 
received in a shovel placed in the ash-pit; or introduce an 
intimate mixture of 30 parts of i ron filings and 21 parts- 

* The evolution of Hydrogen sulphide for judicial purposes will be dk- 
cussed in the section which treats of the detection of poisonous metals in parta 
of dead bodies, etc. 
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of flowers of sulphur in small portions into a red-hot 
orucible, awaiting always the incandescence of the portion 
last introduced before proceeding to the addition of a fresh 
one. When the whole mixture has thus been put into the 
crucible, cover the latter closely, and expose it to a more 
intense heat, sufficient to make the iion sulphide fuse more 
or less. 

The evolution of the gas may be effected in the apparatus 
illustrated by Fig. 32. Pour water over the iron sulphide in 
; add concentrated hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, and 
shake the mixture ; the evolved gas is washed in c. When a 
sufficient quantity of gas is evolved, pour the fluid oJff the still 
undecomposed iron sulphide, rinse the bottle repeatedly with 
water, then fill it with that fluid, and keep it for the next 
operation. If this precaution is neglected, 'the apparatus 
soon becomes incrusted with ferrous sulphate, and the proper 
evolution of gas is prevented. 

For large laboratories, or for chemists having to operate 
often and largely with hydrogen sulphide, I recommend, if a 
gasometer is not preferred, the apparatus devised by Brug- 
NATELLi, modified as shown in Fig. 33. The bulb B, which is 
provided with a tubulure* at a, contains coarse pieces of glass 
in its neck with iron sulphide in small pieces in its body. 
The rubber stopper closing the neck carries on one side 
the tube s (which under certain conditions can be omitted; see 
below), on the other side the short tube c, which must be at 
hast a centimeter in inside diameter^ and which is united by 
means of a short rubber tube with the tube d of the same 
diameter, leading into the bottle A. The tube e reaches 
nearly to the bottom of A, and is connected at the other end 
by means of the rubber tube / with the bottle M, The latter 
bottle is closed by a stopper, which carries a short tube open 
at both ends. The stopper in the tubulure a of the bulb JB 
carries a glass tube, which is united by means of a rubber 
tube to the lead pipe q, which carries the gas to its destina¬ 
tion, and is provided with brass stop-cocks, Ji, b, i, i. To set 
the apparatus in operation, a mixture of 1 volume of crude 

* Flasks with a tubulure at the side, such as are commonly used as re¬ 
ceivers, as shown in Brugnatblli’s original drawing (Zeitschr. f. analyt. 
Chem., 6, 890), can also be used, but are less appropriate. 
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possible from arsenic, and 2 
Tolumes of water is put into M, the cock h being opened. 
The hqmd enters A, fiUs the bottle, and rises thro4h d aS 



Fig. 83. 


<5 into the bulb B, As soon as it has almost filled the neck, 
i;he cock h is closed, and care is taken that M is only about 
.half filled. If the cock b and one of the cocks i are now 
opened, the acid rises to the iron sulphide in jB, the evolution 
of hydrogen sulphide commences, and continues with great 
regularity^, because the wide tubes c and d allow the descent 
of the resulting heavier ferrous chloride solution and the 
ascent of new acid to the iron sulphide. If it is desired to 
increase the contact of the acid with the iron sulphide, one 
or more boards are placed under Jf, thus increasing the 
pressure of the liquid. The stream of gas can be entirely 
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regulated by raising and lowering the bottle M, as Beugna- 
TELLi recommends. However, if the apparatus is to be em¬ 
ployed for passing the gas into several liquids at the same* 
time, as is the case in large laboratories, cocks become neces¬ 
sary. If the apparatus is not to be used for a considerable 
time, the bottle M is lowered. The liquid then falls in J5, 
and is not in contact with the iron sulphide, so that the 
evolution of gas gradually ceases. If, under this condition, 
hydrogen sulphide is not evolved fast enough in B to fill the 
space previously occupied by the liquid, air goes in through 
the tube s. This tube, if it is used at all (see below), is made 
rather long in order that liquid cannot escape from it when 
the hydrogen sulphide gas has to overcome the pressure of a 
column of water of considerable height. If the iron sulphide 
which is moistened with acid evolves still more hydrogen sul^* 
phide after the liquid has passed down, the only consequence 
is that somewhat more acid flows from A into M. The tube 
s can be omitted when cocks are used. In this case, the liquid 
in B sinks more slowly when M is lowered, because the space 
occupied by the acid which flows out is filled solely by hydro¬ 
gen sulphide. In the absence of a cock, however, the tube s 
is necessary, in order to avoid the sucking back of any liquid 
into which hydrogen sulphide is being passed at the time 
when M is lowered. By the use of cooks, this inconvenience 
can be easily avoided by closing 6 before lowering M. The 
gas passing out of i, i is led through wash-bottles or in 
winter through XJ-shaped tubes filled with cotton. 

When the acid is finally exhausted, M is placed lower than 
A ; while if the tube s has been replaced by the air-cock A, the 
latter is opened. All the liquid then goes into M, and can be 
poured out. 

If a Woulfe’s bottle with three necks is used as the vessel 
A, a siphon-tube provided with a pinch-cock can be placed 
in the third tubulure, and the ferrous chloride solution col¬ 
lecting at the bottom can be allowed to flow off from time to' 
time. In this case, the lower branch of the tube e should be* 
given such a length that it reaches only half-way to the bottom^ 
of A, so that the hydrochloric acid flowing in does not mix 
with the ferrous chloride solution. 

I am so well satisfied with the performance of this appara- 
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tus that I have given up the large lead generator which I 
had used for many years (see the previous editions), and have 
replaced it by the modified Bbugnatelli’s generator. A lead 
apparatus of essentially improved construction has recently 
been recommended by Ol. Winkler.^ 

The following apparatus, devised by Fr. Mohr, depends 
upon the same principle as the one just described, and is 
especially adapted for the evolution of the gas upon a smaller 
-scale (Fig. 34). The glass vessel A (commonly used for des¬ 
iccating gases) has a perforated disk of lead at 6, and 





Fig. 84. 

above is nearly filled with lumps of fused iron sulphide. 
To the end of d is fixed, by means of the rubber tube a, a 
small piece of wide glass tube, which is filled with cotton, 
-and is intended to stop any particles of liquid which may be 
•spirted up. c is a glass cock with a long wooden handle 
(which may be replaced by a pinch-cock); e contains a solu- 
'tion of sodium carbonate to prevent the escape of hydrogen 


* Zeitsclir. f. analyt. Chem., 21, 386. 
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sulphide. The acid used in ^ is a mixture of common hydro* 
chloric acid with two measures of water. 

Of the many generators which serve the same purpose^ 

I will mention only the one proposed by Pohl, which is sim¬ 
ple and convenient in operation. It is. 
shown in Fig. 35. 

The bottle A, containing dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid, has a capacity of from 2 to 
2.5 1. In the rubber stopper B is the^ 
heavy glass rod G, the surface of the 
upper part of which is ground. This, 
rod should be of at least 9 mm diameter, 
and should be movable by the use of some- 
force. It carries upon its lower end the 
perforated basket ^of so-called hard rub¬ 
ber or of porcelain. This is lined with 
coarse linen, and filled with pieces of iron 
sulphide. If the glass rod is pushed down 
so far that the iron sulphide just dips, 
into the liquid, a slow stream of hydrogen, 
sulphide results, which can be increased 
Fig. 35. T3y pushing the basket down further, and 

can be interrupted by removing it from the liquid. The wide 
tube B connecting with the delivery-tube is filled with cotton, 
and takes the place of a wash-bottle. 

Hydrogen s^phide loater is usually prepared by conducting^ 
the gas into very cold water, which has been previously freed 
from air by boiling. The operation is continued until the* 
water is saturated with the gas, which may be readily ascer¬ 
tained by closing the mouth of the flask with the thumb, 
and shaking it a little. If a pressure is felt from wdthin,. 
the operation may be considered at an end. Hydrogen sul¬ 
phide water must be kept in well-closed vessels, otherwise it 
will soon suffer decomposition, the hydrogen being oxidized 
to water and a small portion of the sulphur to sulphuric acid,, 
the rest of the sulphur separating. It keeps for a long time 
if put into small bottles immediately after its preparation, 
and these are well corked and inverted into cups filled with 
water. 

Hydrogen sulphide water must be perfectly clear, must 
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strongly emit the odor of the gas, and when treated with ferrio 
chloride it must yield a copious precipitate of sulphur. Ad¬ 
dition of ammonia must not impart a blackish appearance to 
it, and upon evaporation on platinum it must leave no residue.^ 
Uses. —Hydrogen sulphide has a strong tendency to undergo 
double decomposition with metallic oxides, forming water and 
metallic sulphides, and the latter, being mostly insoluble in 
water, are usually precipitated in the process. By modifying 
the conditions of precipitation, we may divide the whole 
of the precipitable metals into groups, as explained in Section 
III. Hydrogen sulphide is, therefore, a very valuable agent 
for separating the metals into the principal groups. Some 
of the precipitated sulphides exhibit characteristic colors 
indicative of the individual metals which they contain. The 
great facility with which hydrogen sulphide is decomposed 
renders this substance a useful reducing for many 

compounds. Thus, it serves to reduce ferric*; 8 aUs to ferrous 
salts, chromic acid to chromic oxide, etc. fti these reduc¬ 
tions, the sulphur separates in the form of'ija 1 |ne white 
powder. Whether it is better to app^ the hyj^ 3 Kigen sul¬ 
phide in the gaseous form or in aqueife solution depends 
upon circumstances. 

' Y'l- ^ 

III. Bases, Metals, Aim SuiisEbEs. . ' 

§34. 

The bases are divided into oxygen bases ',»jid l^nlphnr 
bases. The first are formed by the union of ni^als 9 ^ co<a- » 
pound radicals similar to them -with oxygen, th^^tter froin 
the combination of the same with sulphur. ■ 

The oceygen bases are classified into alkalies, allS^earths, 
earths proper, and oxides or hydroxides of the heavy^etals. 
The alkalies are readily soluble in water; the alkali earths 
dissolve with greater difficulty in that liquid; and magnesia, 
the last member of the class, is only very sparingly soluble in 
it. The earths proper and the oxides and hydroxides of the 
heavy metals are insoluble in water or nearly so (except 
thallious hydroxide). The solutions of the alkalies and 
alkali earths axe caustic when sufficiently concentrated; they 
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haye an alkaline taste, okange tke yellow color of turmeric- 
paper to brown, and restore tke blue tint of reddened litmus- 
paper ; they saturate acids completely, so that even the salts 
which they form with strong acids do not change vegetable 
•colors, while those with weak acids generally have an alkaline 
reaction. The earths proper and the oxides of the heavy 
metals likewise combine with acids to form salts, but, as a 
rule, they do not entirely take away the acid reaction of the 
latter. 

The sulphur baseSf which result from the combination of 
the metals of the alkalies and alkali earths with sulphur, are 
more or less soluble in water. The solutions react strongly 
alkaline. The remaining sulphur bases are not soluble in 
water. Many sulphur bases form salts with sulphur acids. 

a . Oxygen Bases. 

a . Alkalies. 

§35. 

1. Potassium Hydroxide, or Caustic Potash, KOH, and 
Sodium Hydroxide, or Caustic Soda^ NaOH. 

The preparation of perfectly pure caustic potash or soda 
is a difficult operation. In addition to perfectly pure caustic 
alkali, therefore, it is advisable to provide some which is not 
quite pure, and some which, being free from certain impuri¬ 
ties, may in many cases be safely substituted for the pure 
substance. 

a. Common solution of sodium hydiroxide ,—^Put into a clean 
cast-iron kettle furnished with a lid, 3 parts of crystallized 
sodium carbonate of commerce and 15 parts of water; heat to 
boiling, and add, in small portions at a time, thick milk of 
lime prepared by pouring 3 parts of warm water over 1 part 
of quicklime, and letting the mixture stand in a covered 
vessel until the lime is reduced to a uniform mass. Keep 
the liquid in the kettle boiling while adding the milk of 
lime, and for a quarter of an hour longer; then filter 
off a small portion, and determine whether the filtrate still 
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causes effervescence in hydrochloric acid. If this is the 
sase, the boiling must be continued, and if necessary some 
more milk of lime must be added to the fluid. When the 
solution is perfectly free from carbonic acid, cover the 
vessel, allow the fluid to cool a little, and then, by means of 
a siphon filled with water, draw off the nearly clear solu¬ 
tion from the residuary sediment, and transfer it to a glass 
flask. Boil the residue a second and a third time with water 
and draw off the fluid in the same way. Close the mouth 
of the flask, and allow the lime suspended in the fluid to 
subside completely. Scour the iron vessel clean, pour the 
clear solution back into it, and evaporate it to 6 or 7 parts. 
The solution so prepared contains from 11 to 13 per cent of 
sodium hydroxide, and has a specific gravity of from 1.13 to 
1.15. If it is wished to filter a solution of caustic soda which 
is not quite clear, a covered funnel should be used, which 
has been charged first with lumps of white marble and then 
with powder of the same, the fine dust being rinsed out with 
water before the filter is used (Geaeger). Solution of caustic 
soda must be clear, colorless, as free as possible from car¬ 
bonic acid, and ammonium sulphide must not impart a black 
color to it. If tHe lye is treated with hydrogen sulphide, 
then acidified with hydrochloric acid and heated, it should 
yield only a separation of sulphur and no colored precipitate 
(vanadic acid). 

Traces of silicic acid, alumina, boric acid, and phosphoric 
acid, and small amounts of sodium chloride and sodium 
sulphate are usually found in a solution of caustic soda 
prepared in this manner, on which account it is unfit for use 
in accurate experiments. Commercial caustic soda, and the 
solutions prepared from it, usually contain some nitrate 
and nitrite. Solution of caustic soda is kept best in bottles 
closed with ground-glass caps. In default of capped bottles, 
common ones with well-ground stoppers may be used. In 
this case, the neck must be wiped perfectly dry and clean 
inside and the stopper coated with paraffine. If this pre- 
caution is neglected, it will be found impossible after a 
time to remove the stopper, particularly if the bottle is only 

rarely opened. , x t i 

6 . Potassium hydroxide purified with akoiwL —Bissoiive 
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some commercial caustic potash in rectified alcohol, in a 
stoppered bottle, by digestion and shaking; let the fluid stands 
decant or filter if necessary, and evaporate the clear fluid in a, 
silver dish over the gas- or spirit-lamp until no more vapors 
escape, adding from time to time, during the evaporation, 
some water to prevent blackening of the mass. Place the 
silver dish in cold water until it has sufficiently cooled, 
remove the cake of potash from the dish, break it into coarse 
lumps in a hot mortar, and keep in a well-closed glass bottle* 
When req[uired for use, dissolve a small piece in water. 

The potassium hydroxide thus prepared is sufficiently 
pure for most purposes. It contains a minute trace of 
alumina, but is usually free from phosphoric, sulphuric, and 
silicic acids. The solution must remain clear upon addition 
of ammonium sulphide, and this solution, upon being acidified,, 
should behave like the sodium hydroxide (see a ); hydrochloric- 
acid must only produce a barely perceptible effervescence in. 
it. Upon evaporation to dryness, the solution acidified with 
hydrochloric acid must leave a residue which dissolves iui 
water to a clear fluid, and when mixed with ammonia in 
the least possible excess, it must not show any flocks of' 
alumina — at least until it has stood in a warm place for 
several hours. The solution acidified with nitric acid must 
not give any precipitate with a nitric acid solution of ammo¬ 
nium molybdate. 

c. Potassium hydroxide pre/pared with laryta, —Dissolve* 
pure crystals of baryta (§ 37) by heating with water, and add 
to the solution pure potassium sulphate until a portion of the 
filtered fluid, acidified with hydrochloric acid and diluted, no* 
longer gives a precipitate on addition of a further quantity of 
the sulphate (16 parts of crystals of baryta require 9 parts 
of potassium sulphate). Let the turbid fluid clear, decant, 
and evaporate in a silver dish as in 6. The caustic potash so 
prepared is pure, except that it contains a trifling admixture 
of potassium sulphate, which is mostly left behind upon 
dissolving in a little water. It is but rarely required, how¬ 
ever, its use being exclusively confined to the detection of 
minute traces of aluminium. 

Uses ,—The great affinity which the fixed alkalies possess 
for acids renders these substances powerful agents to effect- 
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tlie decomposition of the salts of most bases, and consequently 
tlie precipitation of those oxides or hydroxides which are in¬ 
soluble in water. Many hydroxides thus precipitated redis¬ 
solve in an excess of the precipitant, as those of aluminium, 
chromium, and lead; while others remain undissolved, as 
those of iron, bismuth, etc. The fixed alkalies, therefore, 
serve as a means of separating the former from the latter. 
Caustic potash and soda also dissolve many salts (e.gr., 
lead chromate, sulphur compounds, etc.), and thus aid in 
separating and distinguishing them from other substances. 
Many of the hydroxides and oxides precipitated by the action 
of potassium or sodium hydroxide exhibit pecuhar colors, or 
possess other characteristic properties that may serve to lead 
to the detection of the individual metal which they respectively 
contain. Such are, for instance, the precipitates of man¬ 
ganous hydroxide, ferrous hydroxide, and mercurous oxide. 
The fixed alkalies expel ammonia from its salts, and enable us 
to detect that body by its odor, its action on vegetable colors, 
etc. In contact with iron and zinc or with aluminium, 
they cause the evolution of hydrogen, which in the nascent 
state converts the nitrogen of nitric and nitrous acids into 
ammonia, etc. 


§36. 

2. Ammonia, NH,. Ammonium HvDROXinE, NH.OBL 

Preparation ,—For preparing the aqueous solution of am¬ 
monia on a small scale, the following method answers well: * 
Introduce into a flask 4 parts of ammonium chloride, either 
crystallized or in coarse powder, and the dry slaked lime 
prepared from 6 parts of quicklime ; mix by shaking, and cau¬ 
tiously add enough water to make the powder agglomerate 
into lumps. Set the j&ask in a sand-bath and connect it with 
a wash-bottle and delivery-tube. Put a very small quantity 
of water in the bottle, and about 10 parts of water in the 
flask destined to absorb the gas. Place the latter in cold 
water, and then begin to apply heat. Evolution of gas 

* I have described a reliable method for its preparation on a large scale in 
iiie Zeitschrift ftlr analytische Chemie, 1,186. 
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speedily sets in. Continue to heat until no more bubbles 
appear. Open the cork of the flask to prevent the receding of 
the fluid. The solution of ammonia contained in the wash- 
bottle is impure, but that contained in the receiver is pure; 
dilute the latter with water until the specific gravity is about 
,96 (= 10 per cent of ammonia). Keep the fluid in bottles 
closed with ground stoppers. 

Tests .—Solution of ammonia must be colorless, and ought 
not to leave the least residue when evaporated in a platinum 
dish. When heated with an equal volume of lime-water, it 
.should cause no turbidity—at least not to a very marked ex¬ 
tent (carbonic acid). It must remain clear when ammonium 
oxalate is added to it. When supersaturated with nitric acid, 
it should yield a colorless solution (pyridine bases). This 
acidified solution should not be rendered turbid by barium 
nitrate or silver nitrate, nor should hydrogen sulphide im¬ 
part to it the slightest color. By neuiralizing it with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, a "colorless, odorless liquid (no empyreu- 
.matic odor) must result. 

Uses. — Ammonia-water is actually only a solution of 
ammonia in water. It is, however, sometimes convenient to 
assume that by the union of ammonia with water, ammo¬ 
nium oxide or ammonium hydroxide forms ( 2 NII 3 -b H^O = 
(NHJ 3 O, or NH 3 + H 3 O = NH,0!I), and that ammonia-water 
contains one of these. Upon this assumption, solution of 
ammonia may be looked upon as a fluid analogous to solu¬ 
tions of caustic potash and soda, which greatly simplifies the 
explanation of all its reactions, the salts resulting from the 
neutralization of acids by solution of ammonia being assumed 
to contain ammonium, instead of NHj. Ammonia is one 
of the reagents most frequently used. It is especially applied 
ior the saturation of acid fluids, and also to effect the pre¬ 
cipitation of numerous metallic hydroxides. Many of these 
precipitates redissolve in an excess of ammonia, as, for in¬ 
stance, the hydroxides of zinc, cadmium, silver, copper, etc., 
while others are insoluble in free ammonia. This reagent 
may therefore serve to separate and distinguish the former 
from the latter. Some of these precipitates, as well as their 
solutions in ammonia, exhibit peculiar colors, which may at 
once lead to the detection of the metal which they contain. 
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Many hydroxides which are precipitated by ammonia 
from neutral solutions are not precipitated by this reagent 
from acid solutions, their precipitation from the latter being 
prevented by the ammonium salt formed in the process* 
Compare § 66. 


A Alkali Earths. 


§37. 

1 . Barium Hydroxide, or Baryta, Ba(OH),. 

Preparation .—There are many ways of preparing baryta, 
but as witherite (barium carbonate) is now cheaply procur- 
able, I prefer the following: Mix intimately together 100 
parts of finely pulverized witherite, 10 parts of charcoal in 
powder, and 5 parts of rosin; put the mixture in an earthen* 
ware crucible, lute on the lid with clay, and expose the cru¬ 
cible. so prepared to the heat of a brick-kiln. Break and 
triturate the baked mass, boil repeatedly with water in an 
iron pot, filter into bottles, stopper, and let them stand in the 
cold, when large quantities of crystals of barium hydroxide, 
Ba(OH) 2 . 8 Hj»,P, will make their appearance. Let the crys¬ 
tals 4 rain in covered funnels, dry rapidly between sheets 
of blotting-paper, and keep in well-closed bottles. For 
use, dissolve 1 part of the crystals in 20 parts of water, with 
the aid of heat, and filter the solution. The harytor-water 
so prepared is purer than the mother-liquor running off from 
the crystals. The residue, which is insoluble in water and 
consists of undecomposed witherite and charcoal, may be 
turned to account in the preparation of barium chloride. 

Tests. —Baryta-water must, after precipitation of the barium 
by pure sulphuric acid, give a filtrate remaining clear when 
mixed with alcohol and leaving no fixed residue upon evapora¬ 
tion in a platinum crucible. After addition of acetic acid to 
acid reaction, it ought not to be colored nor precipitated by 
hydrogen sulphide. 

jjses .—Barium hydroxide being a strong base precipitates 
the metallic hydroxides insoluble in water from the solutions 
of their salts. In the course of analysis, we use it especially 
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to precipitate magnesia. Baryta-water may also be used to 
precipitate those acids which form insoluble barium com¬ 
pounds. With this in view, it is applied to effect the detec- 
tion of carbonic acid, the removal of sulphuric acid, phos¬ 
phoric acid, etc. 


§38. 

2. Calcium Hvdboxide, or Zime, Oa(OH)a. 

Use is made of— 

a. Caldurn hydroxide in the form of a fine powder. 6. Zim6» 
water. 

Calcium hydroxide is obtained by slaking lumps of pure 
calcined lime in a porcelain dish with half their weight of 
water. The heat which accompanies the combination of the 
lime and the water is sufficient to evaporate the excess of 
water. Slaked lime must be kept in a well-stoppered bottle. 

To prepare lime-water^ digest slaked lime for some time 
with cold distilled water, shaking the mixture occasionally; 
let the undissolved portion of lime subside, decant, and keep 
the clear fluid in a well-stoppered bottle. If it is wished to 
have the lime-water quite free from all traces of alkalies, 
baryta, and strontia, which are almost invariably present in 
slaked lime prepared from calcined limestone, the liquids ol 
the first two or three decantations must be removed, and the 
fluid decanted afterwards alone used. 

Tests. —Lime-water must impart a strongly marked brown 
tint to turmeric-paper, and give a not too inconsiderable 
precipitate with sodium carbonate. It speedily loses these 
properties upon exposure to the air, and is thereby rendered 
totally unfit for analytical purposes. 

Uses .—With many acids, lime forms insoluble salts ; with 
others, soluble salts. Lime-water may therefore serve to dis¬ 
tinguish the former acids, which it precipitates frpm their 
solutions, from the latter, which it will of course fail to pre¬ 
cipitate. Many of the precipitable acids are thrown down 
only under certain conditions, e.g.y on boiling (citric acid), which 
affords a ready means of distinguishing between them by 
altering these conditions. We use lime-water in analysis 
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dnoipally to effect the detection of carbonic acid> and also 
» distinguish between citric acid and tartaric acid. Slaked 
me is chiefly used to liberate ammonia from ammonium salts. 


y, Heaty Metals *and their Oxides and Hydroxides. 

§ 39. 

1. Zmo, Zn. 


Zinc of good quality should be selected, which dissolves in 
ulphuric acid completely or leaves only a very slight residue, 
md which contains no arsenic. The latter impurity must be 
ested for by methods given in Section III, under reactions 
or arsenious acid. Fuse the metal and pour it in a thin 
stream into a large vessel of water. Zinc which contains 
irsenic must be rejected, for no practicable process of purifi- 
3 ation is known (Eliot and Stober).* 

Uses .—^In qualitative analysis, zinc serves for the evolution 
of hydrogen, and also of hydrogen arsenide and antimonide. 
It is occasionally used also to precipitate some metals from 
their solutions, in which process the zinc simply displaces 
the other metal: CuSO^ + Zn = ZnSO^ -j- Ou. Zinc is also 
sometimes used for the detection of sulphurous acid and 
phosphorous acid, and it must then be tested for zinc sulphide 
or zinc phosphide, as the case may be. For the manner of 
using and the testing, see Section III, under the reactions for 
sulphurous and phosphorous acids. 


2. ALUMmnjM, Al. 


Aluminium may serve for precipitating many metals from 
their solutions, but is employed especially for the reduction 
of nitric acid, sulphurous acid, and other oxygen salts. It is 
used in the form of fine drillings. It must dissolre in potas- 


♦ According to Gunniko (Scheikundige Bijdragen. Deel I, Nr. I, p. 113), 
-the purification may be elEected by repeated fusion with a mixture of sodium 
•carbonate and sulphur; according to Sblmi (Zeits<*r. f. analyt. Chein., 22, 76), 
by treating molten zinc -with ammonium chloride ; according to Lbkoeuu 
<Compt rend., 116, 68). by first fusing with potassium nitrate, then with zmo 

fChloride, 
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sium hydroxide without leaving a residue. The hydrogen gaa 
thus evolved ought not to blacken papers moistened with 
silver nitrate or lead acetate. 


3. Iron, Fe. 

Iron reduces many metals, and precipitates them from 
their solutions in the metalhc state. We use it especially for 
the detection of copper, which precipitates upon it with its 
characteristic color. Any clean surface of iron, such as a 
knife-blade, a needle, a piece of wire, etc., will serve for this 
purpose. 


4. OOPREE, Ou. 

We use copper to effect the reduction of mercury, and 
sometimes, also, for the deposition of arsenic. Any bright 
copper surface (sheet or wire) can be used for the experiments. 

§40. 

6. Bismuth Hydroxide, BiOOH. 

Preparation. — Dissolve bismuth, freed from arsenic by 
fusion with sodium sulphide (Jiepar szdphuris), in dilute nitric 
acid; dilute the solution till a slight permanent precipitate is 
produced, filter, and evaporate the filtrate to crystallization. 
Wash the crystals with water containing nitric acid, triturate 
them with water, add ammonia in excess, and let the mixture 
digest for some time; then filter, wash, dry the white pi’ocipi- 
tate, and keep it for use. 

Tests .—The bismuth hydroxide (instead of which basic 
bismuth nitrate may be used if it is entirely free from ar.senic 
and antimony) is dissolved in dilute nitric acid, and precipi¬ 
tated with hydrogen sulphide. Part of the precipitated sul¬ 
phide is treated with ammonia and filtered, and part is treated 
with ammonium sulphide and filtered. These filtrates are 
then mixed with hydrochloric acid in excess. The first 
should give no precipitate, and the second only a white pre¬ 
cipitate of sulphur. 

Uses .—When boiled with alkaline solutions of metallic 
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sulphides, bismuth, hydroxide reacts with the latter, giving 
rise to the formation of metallic oxides and bismuth sulphide* 
We use this reagent principally to convert arsenious sul¬ 
phide and arsenic sulphide into arsenious and arsenic acids* 

b. Sulphides. 

§41. 

1. Ammonium Sulphide, (NHJ^S. 

We use in analysis— 

a. Colorless ammonium monosulphide, 

K Ydlow ammonium poly sulphide. 

Preparation, — Transmit hydrogen sulphide through 3 
parts of ammonia solution until no further absorption takes 
place, then add 2 parts of the same ammonia solution. The 
action of hydrogen sulphide upon ammonia gives rise to the 
formation, first, of (NH^) 2 S, then of NH^SH. Upon addition 
of the same quantity of solution of ammonia as has been 
saturated, the ammonia reacts with the ammonium hydro- 
sulphide, and ammonium sulphide is formed. The rule, 
however, is to add only two thirds of the quantity of solu¬ 
tion of ammonia, as it is better that the preparation should 
contain a little ammonium hydrosulphide than that free 
ammonia should be present. To employ ammonium hydro¬ 
sulphide instead of the simple sulphide is unnecessary, and 
tends to increase the smell of hydrogen sulphide in the labo¬ 
ratory, for the compound allows that gas to escape when act¬ 
ing upon acid sulphides. 

Ammonium sulphide should be kept in well-corked phials. 
It is colorless at first, and deposits no sulphur upon addition 
of acids. Upon exposure to the air, however, it acquires a 
yellow tint, owing to the formation of ammonium disulphide, 
which is attended also with formation of ammonia and water: 
2mH,)aS + 0 = (NH,),S, + 2 NH 3 + H,0.^ Continued action 
of the oxygen of the air upon the ammonium sulphide tends 
at first to the formation of stUl higher sulphides, but after, 
wards the fluid deposits sulphur; finally all the ammonium 
sulphide is decomposed, and the solution contains noth* 
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ing but ammonia and ammonium tbiosulpbate. The forma¬ 
tion of thiosulphate proceeds as follows; == 

(NHJ,S,0, 

The ammonium sulphide which has turned yellow by 
moderate exposure to the air may be used for all purposes 
requiring the employment of yellow ammonium sulphide. 
The yellow sulphide may also be expeditiously prepared by 
digesting the monosulphide with some sulphur. All kinds of 
yellow ammonium sulphide deposit sulphur, and look turbid 
and milky on being mixed with acids. 

Tests .—Ammonium sulphide must strongly emit the odor 
peculiar to it, and with acids it must evolve abundance of 
hydrogen sulphide. The evolution of gas may be attended 
by the separation of a pure white precipitate, but no other 
precipitate must be formed. Upon evaporation and exposure 
to a red heat in a platinum dish, it must leave no residue. 
Even on heating, it must not precipitate or render turbid solu¬ 
tion of magnesium sulphate or solution of calcium chloride 
(free ammonia, ammonium carbonate). 

Uses .—^Ammonium sulphide is one of the reagents most 
frequently employed. It serves (a) to effect the precipitation 
of those heavy metals which hydrogen sulphide fails to throw 
down from acid solutions, e.g.y iron, cobalt, etc.: (NH^) 3 S + 
EeSO^ = EeS + ; (6) to separate the metallic sul¬ 

phides thrown down from acid solutions by hydrogen sul¬ 
phide, since it dissolves some of them to sulphur salts, as 
the sulphides of arsenic and antimony, etc., leaving others 
undissolved—for instance, lead sulphide, cadmium sulphide, 
'etc. The ammonium sulphide used for this purpose must 
contain an excess of sulphur if the metallic sulphides to 
be dissolved will dissolve only as higher sulphides. For 
example, stannous sulphide, SnS, dissolves with ease only 
after being changed to stannic sulphide, SnS,. 

From solutions of aluminium and chromium salts, ammo¬ 
nium sulphide precipitates hydroxides, with escape of hydro- 
gen sulphide, as the sulphur compounds corresponding to 
these hydroxides cannot form in the wet way: Al,(SO,), 
3(NH0,S -I- 6H.0 = Al,(OH), + 3(NH,),SO, + 3H,S. Salts 
insoluble in water are thrown down by ammonium sulphide 
unaltered from their solutions in acids. For instance, calcium 
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phosphate is thus precipitated from its solution in hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 


§42. 

2. Sodium Sulphide, Na,S. 

Preparaiion .—The same as ammonium sulphide, except 
that solution of caustic soda is substituted for solution 
cf ammonia. Filter, if necessary, and keep the fluid in 
well-stoppered bottles. If required to contain some , higher 
sulphide of sodium, digest with powdered sulphur. "When 
hydrochloric acid is added to the solution which has been 
■somewhat diluted with water, there must be an abundant 
evolution of hydrogen sulphide. In this case, there ought 
to occur, according to the degree of sulphurization of the 
sodium sulphide, either no precipitate or only a white pre- 
cipitate of sulphur (vanadic acid, bases of the sixth group). 

Uses .—Sodium sulphide is sometimes substituted for am¬ 
monium sulphide to effect the complete separation of cupric 
•■sulphide from sulphur compounds soluble in alkaline sul¬ 
phides, e.g., from stannic srdphide, as cupric sulphide is not 
•quite insoluble in ammonium sulphide. 


rV. Peboxides. 

§43. 

1. Htdeogen Peeoside, H,0,. 

Hydrogen peroxide is best procured by purchase. The 
clear, colorless liquid employed for medicinal purposes is 
adapted for use in qualitative analysis. It is an aqueous 
solution of hydrogen peroxide which is usually slightly 
lacidified vrith hydrochloric or sulphuric acid for the sake of 
durability, and it contains about 3 per cent by weight of the 
•substance. 

T'ests.—Hydrogen peroxide must be completely volatilized 
by heating, and when it is mixed with a solution of potassium 
permanganate, the latter should be decolorized, and there 
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should be a large amount of effervescence, due to an abundant, 
evolution of oxygen. The last test is to be repeated from 
time to time in order to determine whether the hydrogen 
peroxide has not become decomposed. 

Uses ,—Hydrogen peroxide is of use in qualitative analysis 
principally as an oxidmng agent, and for this purpose offers 
the advantage that no elements other than hydrogen and 
oxygen are added to the liquid under treatment, except the 
small amount of acid contained in the reagent. 


§44 

2. Lead Dioxide, PbO^. 

Preparation ,—The rather small quantity of lead peroxide 
that is used in qualitative analysis is most easily prepared 
by digesting red lead (which should give a clear solution with 
dilute nitric acid and alcohol) with an excess of dilute nitric 
acid. A precipitate of brown lead dioxide and a solution 
containing lead nitrate are thus obtained. The precipitate is 
collected upon a filter, completely washed with hot water, and 
dried at a gentle heat. 

Tests .—These are to be directed especially to the detec¬ 
tion of manganese. To make an accurate test for this, a 
sample is heated with pure concentrated sulphuric acid until 
complete decomposition takes place, and until the excess of 
sulphuric acid has been almost completely removed; then, 
after cooling, a further portion of the lead peroxide is added, 
heated with a mixture of about equal parts of nitric acid (sp. 
gr. 1.2) and water, and allowed to settle. The liquid above 
the precipitate ought to show no red coloration du^ to per¬ 
manganic acid. 

Uses .—Lead dioxide serves especially for the conversion 
of manganese compounds into permanganic acid, and on 
account of the high coloring power of the latter, it offers a 
very delicate and characteristic reagent for the detection o£ 
manganese. 
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V. Salts. 

Of the many salts employed as reagents, those of potassium, 
sodium, and ammonium, are principally used on account of 
their acids. Therefore, salts of sodium may often be substi¬ 
tuted for the corresponding potassium salts, etc., and it is 
almost always immaterial whether we use sodium carbonate 
or potassium carbonate, potassium ferrocyanide or sodium 
ferrocyanide, etc. I have therefore here classified the salts 
of the alkali metals by their adds. With the salts of the 
alkali-earth metals and those of the heavy metals, however, 
the case is different. These are not used for their acids, but 
for their bases, and we may often substitute for one salt of a 
metal another similar one, as barium nitrate or acetate for 
barium chloride, etc. For this reason, I have classified the 
salts of the alkali-earth metals and of the heavy metals by their 
bases. 


a. Salts op the Alkali Metals. 


§45. 

1. Potassium Sulphate, K3SO,. 

Preparation and Tests ,—Purify potassium sulphate of com¬ 
merce by recrystallization, and dissolve 1 part of the pure sail 
in 12 parts of water. The solution should be neutral, and 
should be neither made turbid nor precipitated by hydroger 
sulphide, ammonium sulphide, ammonium oxalate, or silvei 
nitrate. By testing with ferrous sulphate or diphenylamine 
it must show itself to be free from nitric acid. (See the reac 
tions of nitric acid in Section III.) 

IPses ,—Potassium sulphate serves to detect and separate 
barium and strontium. It is in many cases used in prefer 
ence to dilute sulphuric acid, which is employed for the same 
purpose, as it does not, like the latter reagent, disturb the 
neutrality of the solution. 
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§46. 

2. Hydrogen Disodium Phosphate, or Sodium Phosphate^ 
HNa,P0,.12H,0. 

Preparation .—Purify the commercial salt by recrystalliaa- 
tion, and dissolve 1 part of the pure salt in 10 parts of water 
for use. 

Tests .—Solution of sodium phosphate must not become 
turbid when heated with ammonia. The precipitates which 
solution of barium nitrate and solution of silver nitrate pro¬ 
duce in it must dissolve completely, and without effervescence,, 
upon addition of dilute nitric acid. Even after heating, hydro¬ 
gen sulphide ought not to color or precipitate the solution,, 
either as it is or after acidifying it with hydrochloric acid. 

Uses .—Sodium phosphate precipitates the alkali-earth 
metals and all the heavy metals from solutions of their salts. 
In the course of analysis, after the separation of the heavy 
metals, it serves as a test for alkali-earth metals in general; 
and, after the separation of barium, strontium, and calcium, as 
a special test for the detection of magnesium. For the latter 
purpose, it is used in conjunction with ammonia, the magne¬ 
sium precipitating as ammonium magnesium phosphate. In 
the place of sodium phosphate, sodium ammonium phosphate 
{§ 89) or ammonium phosphate, H(NH, can be used. 

§47. 

3. AmiomuM Oxaiate, (NH^)aOaO,.HaO. 

Preparation .—1 part of commercial oxalic acid (which 
generally contains potassium) is dissolved in 6 parts of water 
at the boiling temperature. This is allowed to cool, and the 
solution is poured off or filtered from the oxalic acid crystals, 
which usually contain potassium tetra-oxalate; it is evapo¬ 
rated further, again cooled, and thus are obtained a second 
and third crop of oxalic acid which are almost or quite free 
from potassium. The mother-liquor, together with the first 
crystallization, may be used for the preparation of potassium 
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or sodium oxalate. The pure crystals are dissolved in 2 parts, 
of distilled water by warming, ammonia-water is added to dis¬ 
tinct alkaline reaction, and the solution is then put in a cold 
place. The crystals which form are drained, and a further 
crystallization is obtained by properly evaporating the mother- 
liquor. The crystals are purified by recrystallization. For 
use, 1 part of the pure salt is dissolved in 24 parts of water. 

Tests ,—The solution of ammonium oxalate must not be 
precipitated or rendered turbid by hydrogen sulphide, or by 
ammonium sulphide. Ignited on platinum, the salt must 
volatilize without leaving a residue. The precipitates pro¬ 
duced in the solution by barium chloride and by silver nitrate 
must be completely soluble in nitric acid. 

Uses .—With calcium, strontium, barium, lead, and other 
metals, oxalic acid forms insoluble or very difficultly soluble 
compounds. Ammonium oxalate produces, therefore, in the 
aqueous solutions of the salts of these bases, precipitates of 
the corresponding oxalates. In analysis, the reagent serves 
principally for the detection and separation of calcium. 

§48. 

4. Sodium Acetate, NaCaHjOg-SHaO. 

Preparation .—Dissolve crystallized sodium carbonate in a 
little water, add to the solution acetic acid in slight excess,, 
evaporate to crystallization, and purify the salt by recrystalli¬ 
zation. This salt can now be procured very pure in com¬ 
merce. For use dissolve 1 part of the salt iu 10 parts of waten 

Tests .—Sodium acetate must be colorless and free from 
empyreumatic matter and inorganic acids. The solution ought, 
not to be colored, made turbid, nor precipitated by hydrogen 
sulphide, ammonium sulphide, ammonium oxalate, barium 
chloride, or, after diluting and acidifying with nitric acid, by 
silver nitrate^ 

Uses .—The stronger acids in the free state decompose so¬ 
dium acetate, combining with the base and setting the acetic- 
acid free. In the course of analysis, sodium acetate is used 
principally to precipitate ferric phosphate (which is insoluble 
in acetic acid) from its solution in hydrochloric acid. It serves,. 
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also, to effect the separation of ferric oxide and alumina, which 
it precipitates on boiling from the solutions of their salts. 

§49. 

5. Sodium Oabbonate, Na^OOs ; crystallized, NagCO.-lOHaO. 

Preparation ,—Finely pulverize bicarbonate of soda ’’ of 
commerce, put the powder into a funnel stopped loosely with 
cotton, make the surface even, cover it with a disk of thick 
filter-paper with turned-up edges, and wash by pouring small 
quantities of water on the paper disk until the filtrate, when 
acidified with nitric acid, is not rendered turbid by solution 
of silver nitrate, or by solution of barium chloride. Let the 
salt dry, and then convert it by gentle ignition into the normal 
carbonate. This is effected best in a vessel of silver or 
platinum, but it may be done also in a perfectly clean iron 
dish, or, on a small scale, in one of porcelain. Dissolve 1 part 
of the anhydrous, or 2.7 parts of the crystallized, salt in 
6 parts of water for use. 

Tests ,—Sodium carbonate should be absolutely white, and 
should dissolve in water to a clear solution. Its solution 
should not decolorize water which is colored reddish by potas¬ 
sium permanganate (sodium thiosulphate). After acidifying 
with nitric acid, neither barium chloride nor silver nitrate 
should cause turbidity in the solution, nor should it become 
yellow or give a precipitate of this color when warmed with 
ammonium molybdate and nitric acid. When supersaturated 
with hydrochloric acid, evaporated to dryness, and dissolved 
again in water, no residue should be left (silicic acid). The 
solution when acidified with hydrochloric acid ought not to be 
colored nor precipitated by hydrogen sulphide, or, after addi¬ 
tion of ammonia, by ammonium sulphide. The solution to 
which barium chloride has been added in excess ought not to 
react alkaline (sodium hydroxide). When fused with potas¬ 
sium cyanide in a porcelain boat within a glass tube through 
which a slow stream of dry carbonic acid gas is passed, it 
ought to give no trace of a dark sublimate (arsenic). (Com¬ 
pare the reactions of arsenious acid in Section III.) 

Uses ,—With the exception of the alkali metals, sodium 
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carbonate precipitates all tlie metals in the form of normal or 
basic carbonates. Those metals which form soluble acid 
carbonates require boiling for their complete precipitation 
from acid solutions. Many precipitates produced by the 
action of sodium carbonate exhibit a characteristic color, 
which may lead to the detection of the individual metals 
that they respectively contain. Solution of sodium car¬ 
bonate also serves for the decomposition of many insoluble 
salts, more particularly of those with organic acids. Upon 
boiling with sodium carbonate, these salts are converted 
into insoluble carbonates, while the acids combine with the 
sodium, and are thus obtained in solution. Sodium carbon¬ 
ate is often used also to saturate free acids. 


§60. 

6. Ammonium Carbonate, (NH^)3C0,. 

JPreparation .—Take commercial “carbonate of ammonia” 
entirely free from any smell of animal oil, such as is pre¬ 
pared on a large scale by sublimation from a mixture of 
ammonium chloride and calcium carbonate, carefully scrape 
off the outer and inner surface of the mass, if necessary, and 
dissolve 1 part of the salt by digestion with 4 parts of water 
to which 1 part of ammonia solution has been added. 

Tests .—Pure ammonium carbonate must completely vola¬ 
tilize. Its solution ought not to be colored or precipitated 
by ammonium sulphide. It must yield a colorless solution 
when supersaturated with nitric acid (pyridine bases). The 
solution, thus acidified, ought to be colored or precipitated 
neither by barium nor silver solution, nor by hydrogen sul- 

phide. , 

Uses. _Like sodium carbonate, ammonium carbonate pre¬ 

cipitates most metals. It is generally employed in preference 
to the former reagent, because it introduces no non-vola- 
tile body into the solution. Complete precipitation of many 
of the metals takes place only on boiling, and several^ of 
ihe precipitates redissolve in an excess of ^ the precipi¬ 
tant In like manner, ammonium carbonate dissolves many 
.hydroxides and sulphides, and thus enables us to distinguish 
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and separate them from others which are insoluble in this 
reagent. 

Ammonium carbonate, like ammonia solution, and for the 
same reason, fails to precipitate from acid solutions many 
metals which it precipitates from neutral solutions. (Com^ 
pare § 36.) We use ammonium carbonate in analysis princi¬ 
pally to effect the precipitation of barium, strontium, and 
calcium, and the separation of these substances from magne¬ 
sium ; also, to separate arsenious sulphide, which is soluble 
in it, from antimonious sulphide, which is insoluble. 


§ 61. 

7. Hxdbogen Sodium Sulphite, HNaSO,. 

Preparation ,—Heat 5 parts of copper tacks or clippings’ 
with 20 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid in a flask, and 
conduct the sulphur dioxide gas eyolved, first through a 
washing-bottle containing some water, then into a flask con¬ 
taining 4 parts of purified sodium bicarbonate (§ 49), or 7 
parts of pure crystallized, normal sodium carbonate, and: 
from 20 to 30 parts of water (this flask should not be much 
more than half full); continue the transmission of the gas. 
until the evolution of carbon dioxide ceases. Keep the solu¬ 
tion, which has a strong smell of sulphurous acid, in a well- 
stoppered bottle. 

Tests .—Acid sodium sulphite, when evaporated to dry¬ 
ness with pure sulphuric acid, while evolving a copious, 
amount of sulphurous acid, must leave a residue, the aqueous 
solution of which is not altered by hydrogen sulphide after’ 
the addition of some hydrochloric acid, nor precipitated yel¬ 
low by heating with a solution of ammonium molybdate 
mixed with nitric acid. 

Uses .—Sulphurous acid has a great tendency to pass to 
the state of sulphuric acid by absorbing oxygen. It is there¬ 
fore one of our most powerful reducing agents. Acid sul¬ 
phite of sodium, which has the advantage of being less^ 
readily decomposed than sulphurous acid, acts in the same 
manner upon addition of acid. We use it principally to' 
reduce arsenic acid to arsenious acid, chromic acid to a. 
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chromic salt, and ferric salts to ferrous salts; also for the 
precipitation of selenium from selenious acid, etc. 

§ 52. 

8. Potassium Nitbite, KNO,. 

Preparation ,—In an iron pan fuse 1 part of potassium 
nitrate, add 2 parts of lead, and stir constantly with an iron 
rod. Even at a low red heat, the lead becomes for the most 
part oxidized and converted into a yellow powder. To oxi¬ 
dize the remainder, the heat is increased to visible redness 
and maintained at that point for half an hour. Allow the 
mass to cool, treat with cold water, filter, and pass carbon 
dioxide through the filtrate. This precipitates almost the 
whole of the lead in solution, and the remainder is removed 
with a little hydrogen sulphide. After filtering, concentrate 
the liquid to a small volume, let the undecomposed potassium 
nitrate crystallize out, evaporate to dryness, with stirring at 
the last stage of the process, and heat to fusion in order to 
destroy any potassium thiosulphate that may have been 
formed (Aug. Stromeyee). 

Tests .—^Upon addition of dilute sulphuric acid, potassium 
nitrite must copiously evolve nitric oxide gas. Its dilute 
solution when mixed with ammonia and ammonium sulphide 
ought not to be colored or precipitated. 

Uses .—^Potassium nitrite is an excellent means to effect 
the detection and separation of cobalt, in the solutions of 
which metal it produces a precipitate of potassium cobaltic 
nitrite. In presence of free acid it also serves to liberate 
iodine from its compounds. 


§53. 

9. Potassium Chromate, K^CrO*. 

Preparation and Tests .—Eecrystallize commercial potas* 
sium dichromate several times, dissolve 60 parts of the dr^ 
salt in 300 parts of boiling water, add 28.1 parts of pure dr j 
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potassium carbonate, and evaporate to crystallization. Dis¬ 
solve 1 part of the yellow crystals thus obtained in 10 parts 
of water. 

The solution of potassium chromate, when heated with 
hydrochloric acid and some alcohol, must yield a green solu¬ 
tion, which, after neutralizing the greater part of the free 
acid with ammonia, must not be made turbid by the addition 
of barium chloride (sulphate). The reaction of potassium 
chromate should be only faintly alkaline. 

Uses .—Potassium chromate reacts with many of the solu¬ 
ble metallic salts. Most of the precipitated chromates are 
very sparingly soluble, and often show characteristic colors, 
so that the metals are thereby easily recognized. We make 
use of potassium chromate especially for testing for lead, 
and it is also employed for distinguishing and separating 
barium and strontium. Potassium dichromate can be fre¬ 
quently used instead of the chromate. 

§54. 

10. Potassium Pyeoaittimonate, H,K,Sb,0,.6H,0. 

Preparation .—Project a mixture of equal parts of pulver¬ 
ized tartar-emetic and potassium nitrate in small portions at 
a time into a red-hot crucible. After the mass has defla¬ 
grated, keep it at a moderate red heat for a quarter of an 
hour. It froths at first, but after some time will be in a 
state of calm fusion. Bemove the crucible from the fire, let 
the mass get nearly cold, and extract it with warm water. 
Transfer to a suitable vessel by rinsing, and decant the clear 
fluid from the heavy white powder deposited (Brunnee). 
Wash this with some cold water, heat 1 part with 200 parts 
of water for a short time to boiling, cool, and filter. 

Tests and Uses. — Acid potassium pyroantimonate is 
sparingly soluble in water, requiring 90 parts of boiling and 
250 parts of cold water for solution. The solution prepared 
according to the above directions keeps for quite a long time 
unchanged. It must be clear and of neutral reaction. It 
ought not to give a precipitate with potassium chloride, nor 
with ammonium chloride, but with sodium chloride solution. 
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it must yield a crystalline precipitate. WHen mixed with an 
equal volume of concentrated sulphuric acid and cooled, no 
brown zone ought to form when a solution of ferrous sul¬ 
phate is placed above the mixture (nitrous or nitric acid). 
Acid potassium pyroantimonate, generally called simply 
potassium antimonate, serves as a very good reagent for 
sodium, but its employment requires great caution (see § 94). 


§55. 

11. Ammonium Molvbdate, (NHJ,MoO^, dissolved m 
Nitbic Acid—Molybdio Acid Solution. 

Preparcdion and Tests .—^Triturate molybdenite with about 
an equal bulk of coarse quartz sand washed with hydrochloric 
acid until it is reduced to a moderately fine powder ; heat to 
faint redness, with repeated stirring, until the mass has 
acquired a lemon-yellow color (which after cooling turna 
white). With small quantities, this operation may be con¬ 
ducted in a flat platinum dish; with large quantities, in a 
mufile. Extract with solution of ammonia, filter, evaporate 
the filtrate, heat the residue to faint redness until it appears 
yellow or white, and then digest for several days with nitric 
acid on the water-bath, in order to convert any phosphoric 
acid present to the tribasic state. When the nitric .acid is 
evaporated, dissolve the residue (in the place of which the 
commercial, pure molybdio acid can also be used) in 4 parts 
of solution of ammonia, filter rapidly, and pour the filtrate into 
15 parts by weight of nitric acid of 1.20 sp. gr. 

To prepare the reagent from ammonium molybdate, dis¬ 
solve 160 g of the pulverized, pure salt in 1 liter of water by 
heating, and pour the solution into 1 liter of nitric acid of 
1.20 sp. gr. Keep the mixture standing several days in a 
moderately warm place, which will cause the separation of 
any remaining traces of phosphoric acid as ammonium phos- 
phomolybdate. Decant the colorless fluid from the precipi- 
Le, and keep it for use. Heated to 40», the hquid rema-ins 
clear When heated to boiling, it ought not to give a yellow 
precipitate. The white precipitate which then separates is 
molybdio acid or an acid ammonium molybdate. The yellow 
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precipitate which sometimes separates from the solution upon 
long keeping is a modification of molybdic acid. 

Uses ,—Phosphoric acid and arsenic acid form with mo¬ 
lybdic acid and ammonia peculiar, yellow compounds which 
are almost absolutely insoluble in the nitric acid solution of 
ammonium molybdate. The phosphoric acid compound is 
formed in the‘cold, but the production of the arsenic acid 
compound requires heat. Ammonium molybdate therefore 
affords an excellent means for detecting these acids, but 
more especially for finding very minute quantities of phos¬ 
phoric acid in acid solutions containing aluminium and alkali- 
earth metals. 


§56. 

12. AmomjM Ohloeide, NH,01. 

Preparation ,—Select sublimed white sal-ammoniac of com¬ 
merce. If it contains iron it must be purified. For this 
purpose, chlorine-water is added to the boiling solution until 
any ferrous chloride present is changed to ferric chloride. 
Ammonia is then added in slight excess, the whole is heated 
until the liquid is scarcely alkaline, the resulting precipitate 
is allowed to settle, the liquid is then filtered and evaporated 
to crystallization. Dissolve 1 part of the salt in 8 parts of 
water for use. 

Tests .—Upon evaporation on platinum, solution of ammo¬ 
nium chloride must leave a residue, which upon further heat¬ 
ing volatilizes completely. Ammonium sulphide should have 
no action upon the solution, and barium chloride should not 
cause a turbidity in it. Ferric chloride ought not to redden 
it when acidified with hydrochloric acid (ammonium sul- 
phocyanide). When evaporated with nitric acid upon the 
water-bath, the ammonium chloride solution must leave a 
white residue, not a yellowish or reddish one (pyridine bases). 
Its reaction must be neutral. 

Uses .—^Ammonium chloride is used very frequently in 
analysis. It serves principally to retain in solution certain 
oxides, e.gr., manganous and magnesium oxides, or salts, e.g.^ 
calcium tartrate, upon the precipitation of other oxides or 
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salts by ammonia or some other reagent This application 
of ammonium chloride is based upon the tendency of the 
ammonium salts to form double compounds with other salts. 
Ammonium chloride also serves to distinguish between pre- 
oipitates possessing similar properties in other respects; for 
instance, to distinguish the ammonium magnesium phosphate, 
which is almost insoluble in ammonium chloride, from other 
magnesian precipitates. It is likewise used to precipitate from 
their solutions in potassium hydroxide, various substances 
which are soluble in that alkali, but insoluble in ammonia, 
-e.gr,, alumina, chromic oxide, etc. In this process, the elements 
of the ammonium chloride transpose with those of the caustic 
potash, and potassium chloride, water, and ammonia are 
iormed. Ammonium chloride is also applied as a special 
reagent to effect the precipitation of platinum as ammonium 
platinic chloride. 


§ 57. 


13. Potassium Cyanide, EON. 

Preparation .—Heat potassium ferrooyanide of commerce 
^perfectly free from potassium sulphate) gently, with stirring, 
until the water of crystallization is completely expelled; tritu. 
rate the anhydrous mass, and mix 8 parts of the dry powder 
with 3 parts of perfectly dry potassium carbonate; fuse the 
mixture in a covered Hessian, or, better still, in a covered 
Iron, crucible until the mass is at a faint red heat, appears 
clear, and a sample of it, taken out with a heated glass or iron 
rod, looks perfectly white. Eemove the crucible from the 
fire, tap it gently, and let it cool a little until the evolution of 
-gas has ceased. Pour the fused potassium cyanide into a 
heated, tall, crucible-shaped vessel of clean iron or silver, or 
into a moderately hot Hessian crucible, using proper care to 
prevent the running out of any of the minute particles of iron 
carbide which have separated in the process of fusion and 
have subsided to the bottom of the crucible. Let the mass 
now slowly cool in a somewhat warm place. The potassium 
cyanide thus prepared is very well adapted for analytical pur¬ 
poses, although it contains potassium carbonate and cyanate. 
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the latter upon solution in water being transformed into am- 
monium carbonajbe and potassium carbonate: 2KCNO + 
4H,0 = K,C 03 + (NHJaCOs. Keep the potassium cyanido 
(which, as well known, is very poisonous) in the solid form in 
a well-stoppered bottle, and dissolve 1 part of it in 4 parts of‘ 
water, without application of heat, when required for use. 
Instead of potassium cyanide, the sodium-potassium cyanide, 
which is at present extensively prepared, can be used. This 
is made in the same manner as potassium cyanide, by fusing 
together 4 parts of dehydrated potassium ferrocyanide with 
1 part of pure anhydrous sodium carbonate. 

Tests ,—Potassium cyanide must be of a milk-white color, 
and quite free from particles of iron or charcoal. It must 
completely dissolve in water to a clear fluid. It must con¬ 
tain neither silica nor potassium sulphide. The precipitate 
which lead salts produce in its solution must accordingly be 
of a white color, and the residue which its solution leaves 
upon evaporation, after previous super saturation with hydro¬ 
chloric acid,* must completely dissolve in water to a clear 
fluid. When fused with pure sodium carbonate in a porcelain 
boat within a glass tube through which is passed a slow stream 
of dry carbonic acid, it ought to give no trace of an arsenic 
mirror, (Compare § 49.) 

Uses ,—Potassium cyanide prepared in the manner de¬ 
scribed produces in the solutions of most metallic salts, pre¬ 
cipitates of cyanides of metals or of hydroxides or carbonates 
which are insoluble in water. The precipitated cyanides are 
soluble in potassium cyanide, and by further addition of the 
reagent may therefore be separated from the hydroxides or 
carbonates which are insoluble in potassium cyanide. Some 
of the metallic cyanides redissolve invariably in the potassium 
cyanide as double cyanides, even in the presence of free 
hydrocyanic acid and upon boiling; while others combine 
with cyanogen to new radicals, which remain in solution in 
combination with the potassium. The most common com¬ 
pounds of this nature are potassium cobalticyanide and potas¬ 
sium ferro- and ferricyanide. These differ from the double 


* This supersaturation with hydrochloric acid is attended with disengage¬ 
ment of hydrocyanic acid. 
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cyanides of the other kind particularly in this, that dilute 
acids fail to precipitate the metallic cyanides which they con¬ 
tain. Potassium cyanide may accordingly serve to separate 
the metals which form compounds of the latter description 
from others, the cyanides of which are precipitated by acids 
from their solution in potassium cyanide. In the course of 
analysis, this reagent is of great importance, as it serves to- 
effect the separation of cobalt from nickel; also that of copper, 
the sulphide of which metal is soluble in it, from cadmium,, 
whose sulphide is insoluble. 


§58. 

14. Potassium Febeocyantde, K ,¥ e { GS \, B13 . fi . 

Preparation ,—The potassium ferrocyanide found in com¬ 
merce is sufficiently pure. 1 part of the salt is dissolved in 
12 parts of water for use. 

XTses ,—Perrocyanogen forms with most metals compounds 
insoluble in water, some of which exhibit highly characteristic 
colors. These ferrocyanides are produced when potassium 
ferro cyanide is brought into contact with soluble metallic 
salts, the potassium changing places with the other metals. 
The cupric and ferine ferrocyanides exhibit the most charac¬ 
teristic colors. Potassium ferrocyanide therefore serves par¬ 
ticularly as a test for cupric and ferric compounds. 


§59. 

16. Potassium Peeeictajjude, 

Preparation .—Conduct chlorine gas slowly into a solution 
of 1 part of potassium ferrocyanide in 10 parts of water, with 
frequent stirring, until the solution exhibits a fine deep-red 
color by transmitted light (the light of a candle answers best), 
and a portion of the fluid produces no longer a blue precipi¬ 
tate in a solution of ferric chloride, but imparts a brownish 
tint to it. Evaporate the fluid in a dish to i of its weight and 
let it crystallize. The mother-liquor wiU upon further evap¬ 
oration yield a second crop of crystals fit for use. Dissolve 
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tlie wliois of the crystals obtained in 3 parts of water, filter if 
necessary; evaporate the solution briskly to half its volume, 
and let it crystallize again. Dissolve some of the magnificent 
red crystals in a little water, preferably just before use. The 
aolution, which decomposes under the influence of daylight 
with the deposition of a blue precipitate and the formation of 
potassium ferrocyanide, ought not, as already stated, to pro- 
<luce a blue precipitate or coloration with ferric chloride. 

Uses .—Potassium ferricyanide reacts with solutions of 
metals in the same manner as potassium ferrocyanide. Of 
the metallic ferricyanides, the ferrous salt is more par¬ 
ticularly characterized by its color, and we therefore apply 
potassium ferricyanide principally as a test for ferrous com¬ 
pounds. 


§60. 

16 . Potassium Sulphooyanide, KCNS. 

Pre'paraiion ,—Mix together 46 parts of anhydrous potas- 
•sium ferrocyanide, 17 parts of potassium carbonate, and 32 
parts of sulphur ; introduce the mixture into an iron pan pro. 
vided with a lid, and fuse over a gentle fire; maintain the 
same temperature until the swelling of the mass which ensues 
at first has completely subsided and given place to a state of 
tranquil and clear fusion.; towards the end of the operation, 
increase the temperature to faint redness, in order to decom¬ 
pose the potassium thiosulphate which has been formed in the 
process. Pour the mass upon a bright iron plate, break it 
up, and extract it repeatedly with boiling alcohol of from 80 
to 90 per cent. Upon cooling, part of the potassium sulpho- 
■cyanide separates in colorless crystals; to obtain the re¬ 
mainder, distil the alcohol from the mother-liquor. Dissolve 
1 part of the salt in 10 parts of water for use. 

Tests and Uses .—Potassium sulphocyanide serves for the 
detection of ferric compounds, for which it is at once a most 
■characteristic and delicate reagent. It is used further for the 
detection and separation of copper, which it precipitates as 
white cuprous sulphocyanide from cupric solutions, upon 
addition of sulphurous acid. Solution of potassium sulpho- 
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•cyanide must remain colorless when mixed with perfectly 
pure, dilute hydrochloric acid. It should be neither colored 
nor precipitated by ammonium sulphide. 

b. Salts of the Alkalt-eabth Metals. 

§61. 

1. Babtom Chloride, Ba01,.2H,0. 

Preparation, — a. From heavy-spar. Mix together 8 parts 
pulverized barium sulphate, 2 parts of charcoal in powder, 
•and 1 part of common rosin. Put the mixture in a crucible 
and expose it in a wind-furnace to a long-continued ignition. 
Triturate the crude barium sulphide obtained, boil about 
of the powder with 4 times its quantity of water, and add 
hydrochloric acid until all effervescence of hydrogen sulphide 
has ceased, and the fluid manifests a slight acid reaction. 
Add now the remaining of the barium sulphide, boil some 
time longer, then filter, treat with hydrochloric acid just to 
-acid reaction, heat for a considerable time, filter again, and 
crystallize. Drain the crystals, redissolve them in water, 
and crystallize again. 

h. From witherite. Pour 10 parts of water upon 1 part of 
pulverized witherite, and gradually add hydrochloric add 
until the witherite is almost completely dissolved. Add a 
little more finely pulverized witherite, and heat, with fre- 
■quent stirring, until the fluid has entirely or very nearly 
lost its acid reaction; add solution of barium sulphide as 
long as a precipitate forms, and proceed as in a. Por use, 
•dissolve 1 part of the barium chloride in 10 parts of water. 

Ibsts.—Barium chloride must not alter vegetable colors; 
its solution must not be colored nor precipitated by hydrogen 
sulphide (after acidifying with hydrochloric acid), or by 
ammonium sulphide. Pure sulphuric acid must precipitate 
-all fixed matter from it, so that the fluid filtered from the 
precipitate formed upon the addition of that reagent leaves 
mot the slightest residue when evaporated in a platinum dish. 
Potassium chromate should completely precipitate the solu¬ 
tion when it has been acidified with a little acetic acid, so that 
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the liquid, when filtered after standing for two hours in a. 
warm place, remains clear upon the addition of ammonium 
carbonate. Should a precipitate show itself in making this 
test (strontium or calcium carbonate), purify the barium chlo- 
ride by dissolving it in 2 parts of hot water, mixing thia 
solution with twice its volume of alcohol, washing the result- 
ing precipitate with alcohol, and drying it. 

Uses ,—With many acids, barium forms soluble, with others, 
insoluble, compounds. This property of barium therefore 
affords a means of distinguishing the former acids, which 
are not precipitated by barium chloride, from the latter, in 
the solution of the salts of which this reagent produces a 
precipitate. With acids, the precipitated barium salts show 
varying deportment. By subjecting these salts to the action 
of acids, we are therefore enabled to subdivide the group 
of precipitable acids, and even to detect certain individual 
ones. This renders barium chloride one of the most im¬ 
portant reagents for distinguishing between certain groups 
of acids, but more especially for the detection of sulphuric 
acid. 


§62. 

2. Barium Nitrate, Ba(NO,),. 

Preparation ,—^Treat barium carbonate (either witherite or 
that precipitated by sodium carbonate from solution of 
barium sulphide) with dilute nitric acid free from chlorine, 
and proceed exactly as directed in the preparation of barium 
chloride from witherite, or else recrystallize the commercial 
salt. For use, dissolve 1 part of the salt in 15 parts of 
water. 

Tests ,—Solution of barium nitrate must not be made tur¬ 
bid by solution of silver nitrate. Other tests are the same as 
for barium chloride. 

Uses .—Barium nitrate is used instead of barium chloride 
in cases where it is desirable to avoid the presence of a 
metallic chloride in the fiuid. 
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§63. 

3. Baeium Cabbonate, BaOO,. 

Preparation .—Dissolve crystallized barium cbloride in 
v^ater, beat to boiling, and add a solution of ammonium car¬ 
bonate mixed with some caustic ammonia, as long as a pre- 
<5ipitate forms. Let the precipitate subside, decant five or six 
times, transfer tbe precipitate to a filter, and wash until tbe 
washing water is no longer rendered turbid by solution of 
silver nitrate. Stir the precipitate with water to the consistence 
of thick milk, and keep this mixture in a stoppered bottle. 
It must, of course, be shaken every time it is required for use. 

Tests .—From the dilute solution in hydrochloric acid (not 
containing too much free acid), pure sulphuric acid must pre¬ 
cipitate all fixed matter. (Compare barium hydroxide, § 37.) 
Hydrogen sulphide and also ammonium sulphide (after pre¬ 
vious addition of ammonia) ought not to color nor precipitate 
this solution. 

Uses .—Barium carbonate decomposes solutions of cer¬ 
tain metallic salts, e.g., ferric and aluminium salts, precipitat¬ 
ing from them the whole of the metal as hydroxide and basic 
salt, while some other metallic salts are not precipitated by it. 
It therefore serves to separate the former from the latter, and 
affords an excellent means for effecting the separation of ferric 
oxide and alumina from manganese, zinc, calcium, magnesium, 
otc. It must be borne in mind, however, that the salts must 
not be sulphates, as barium carbonate likewise precipitates 
the latter metals from these compounds. 

§64 

4. Oaloium Sulphate, 0aS04.2H50. 

— Digest and shake powdered, crystallized 
.gypsum (selenite) for some time with water; let the undis- 
solved portion subside, decant, and keep the clear fluid for 
use. 

jjsog ^—Oaloium sulphate, being difficultly soluble, is a con. 
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venient reagent in cases where it is wished to apply a solution 
of a calcium salt or of a sulphate of a definite degree of dilu¬ 
tion. As dilute solution of a calcium salt, it is used for the 
detection of oxalic acid; while as dilute solution of a sul¬ 
phate, it affords an excellent means for distinguishing between 
barium, strontium, and calcium. 


§65. 

6. Calcium Ohloribe, OaCl,; crystallized, CaCla-GH^O. 

Preparation ,—Dilute 1 part of crude hydrochloric acid 
with 6 parts of water, and add thereto marble or chalk until 
the last portion added remains undissolved; now add some 
slaked lime, then hydrogen sulphide until a filtered portion 
of the mixture is no longer altered by ammonium sulphide. 
Then let the mixture stand covered for 12 hours at a gentle 
heat, filter, exactly neutralize the filtrate, concentrate by 
evaporation, and crystallize. Let the crystals drain, and 
dissolve 1 part of the salt in 6 parts of water for use. 

Tests ,—Solution of calcium chloride must be neutral, and 
neither be colored nor precipitated by hydrogen sulphide 
(after acidifying with hydrochloric acid), or by ammonium 
sulphide or potassium chromate. When mixed with potas¬ 
sium or calcium hydroxide, it must liberate no ammonia. 
Calcium chloride can be tested for strontium chloride accord¬ 
ing to § 103. 

Uses ,—^In its action and application, calcium chloride is 
analogous to barium chloride. As the latter reagent is used 
to separate the inorganic acids into groups, so calcium 
chloride serves in the same manner to effect the separation 
of the organic acids into groups, since it precipitates some 
of them, while it forms soluble compounds with others. 
Further, the different conditions under which the various 
insoluble calcium salts are thrown down enable us to sub¬ 
divide the group of precipitable acids, as is the case with the 
barium precipitates. 
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§ 66 . 

6. Magnesium Sulphate, MgSO*; crystaUized, MgS0,.7H,0. 

Preparation ,—Dissolve 1 part of magnesium sulphate of 
commerce in 10 parts of water. If the salt is not perfectly 
pure, first subject it to recrystallization. 

Teste .—Magnesium sulphate must have a neutral reaction. 
Its solution, when diluted with an equal quantity of water 
and mixed with sufSicient ammonium chloride, must, after 
the lapse of half an hour, not appear clouded nor tinged 
by ammonia, or by ammonium carbonate, oxalate, or sul¬ 
phide. 

Uses .—^Magnesium sulphate serves almost exclusively for 
the detection of phosphoric acid and arsenic acid, which it 
precipitates from aqueous solutions of phosphates and arse¬ 
nates, in presence of ammonia and ammonium chloride, in the 
form of almost absolutely insoluble, highly characteristic salts 
(ammonium magnesium phosphate or arsenate). Magnesium 
sulphate is also employed to test ammonium sulphide (see 

§41). 


c. Salts ot the Heat? IJIetaia 
§67. 

1. Febeotjs Stjlphatb, FeSO*; crystaUized, FeS0*.7H,O. 

Freparation .—^Heat an excess of iron nails free from rust, 
or of clean iron wire, with dilute sulphuric acid until the 
evolution of hydrogen ceases; filter the sufficiently concen¬ 
trated solution, add a few drops of dilute sulphuric acid to 
the filtrate, and allow it to cool. Wash the crystals thus 
obtained with water very slightly acidulated with sulphuric 
acid, dry, and keep for use. 

Ferrous sulphate can also be very readily prepared from 
the solution which is obtained in generating hydrogen sul¬ 
phide by the action of dilute sulphuric acid upon ferrous 
sulphide. 

Fests. _The crystals of ferrous sulphate must have a fine 
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pale green color. Crystals that have been more or less 
oxidized by the action of the air, and give a brownish-yellow 
solution when treated with water, leaving undissolved basic 
ferric sulphate behind, should be rejected. Hydrogen sul¬ 
phide must not precipitate solution of ferrous sulphate after 
addition of some hydrochloric acid, nor even impart a black¬ 
ish tint to it. 

Uses .—^Ferrous sulphate has a strong tendency to absorb 
oxygen, and to be converted into ferric sulphate. It acts 
therefore as a powerful reducing agent. We employ it prin¬ 
cipally for the reduction of nitric acid, from which it sepa¬ 
rates nitric oxide by withdrawing three atoms of oxygen from 
two molecules of it. In this case, the decomposition of the 
nitric acid being attended with the formation of a very pecu¬ 
liar brownish-black compound of nitric oxide with an unde¬ 
composed portion of the ferrous salt, this reaction affords a 
particularly characteristic and delicate test for nitric acid. 
Ferrous sulphate also serves for the detection of ferri- 
cyanides, with which it produces a kind of Prussian blue. 
It is likewise used to effect the precipitation of metallic gold 
from solutions of that metal. 


§ 68 . 

2, Fereio Ohloridb, FejOl,. 

Preparation .—Treat small iron nails in a capacious flask 
with pure hydrochloric acid of 1.11 sp. gr., using heat towards 
the end of the operation, until in the presence of an excess 
of iron no more hydrogen is evolved. Filter the solution into 
another flask, dilute it with about twice its volume of water, 
and conduct into it chlorine gas, with frequent shaking, until 
the fluid no longer produces a blue precipitate in solution of 
potassium ferricyanide. Heat until the excess of chlorine is 
expelled. Dilute until the fluid is 20 times the weight of the 
iron dissolved, and keep for use. 

Tests .—Solution of ferric chloride must not contain an 
excess of acid. This may be readily ascertained by stirring a 
diluted sample of it with a glass rod dipped in ammonia, 
when the absence of any excess of acid will be proved by the 
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iormation of a precipitate wMch fails to dissolve upon agitat¬ 
ing tlie fluid. Potassium ferricyanide must not impart a blue 
color to it. Hydrogen sulphide must give a white precipitate 
of sulphur in the diluted solution to which some hydrochloric 
acid is added. The solution is best tested for arsenic by 
naeans of Marsh’s apparatus (see the reactions for arsenious 
acid in Section III). When evaporated with nitric acid and 
treated with an abundance of the solution of ammonium 
molybdate in nitric acid, the solution ought not to give a 
yellow precipitate even after long standing (phosphoric acid). 

Uses ,—^Ferric chloride serves to subdivide the group of 
organic acids which calcium chloride fails to precipitate, as 
it produces precipitates in solutions of benzoates and sue- 
oinates, but not in cold solutions of acetates and formates. 
The aqueous solutions of normal ferric acetate and formate 
exhibit an intensely red color. Ferric chloride is therefore 
a useful agent for detecting acetic acid, formic acid, and also 
salicylic acid. It is exceedingly well adapted to effect the 
•decomposition of phosphates of the alkali-earth metals (see 
phosphoric acid in Section III). It also serves for the detec¬ 
tion of ferrocyanides, with which it produces Prussian blue, 
and, with the co-operation of barium carbonate, for the pre¬ 
cipitation of small amounts of phosphoric and of arsenic 
acids from dilute solutions. 


§69; 

3. Silver Nitrate, AgNO,. 

Dissolve 1 part of the crystallized salt, which may be 
purchased in a very pure condition, in 20 parts of water. 

Tests .—Solution of silver nitrate should have a neutral 
reaction. Dilute hydrochloric acid must completely precip¬ 
itate all fixed matter from it. The fluid filtered from the 
precipitated silver chloride must accordingly leave no residue 
when evaporated on a watch-glass, and must be neither pre¬ 
cipitated nor colored by hydrogen sulphide. 

ZZses.—With many acids, silver forms soluble, and with 
others, insoluble compounds. Like barium chloride, silver 
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nitrate may therefore serve to effect the separation of acids, 
and their arrangement into groups. 

Most of the insoluble compounds of silver dissolve in dilute 
nitric acid, but the chloride, bromide, iodide, and cyanide, 
ferrocyanide, ferricyanide, sulphocyanide, and sulphide of 
silver are insoluble in that reagent. Silver nitrate is there¬ 
fore an excellent agent to distinguish and separate from all 
others the acids corresponding to the compounds of silver 
just enumerated. Many of the insoluble silver salts exhibit, 
peculiar colors (silver chromate, silver arsenate), or manifest 
a characteristic deportment with other reagents or upon the 
application of heat (silver formate). Silver nitrate is there¬ 
fore an important agent for the positive detection of certain 
acids. 


§70. 

4. Lead Acetate, Pb(0aH,0,)a; crystallized, Pb(0aH,0a)3.3H,0. 

The best lead acetate of commerce is sufficiently pure* 
For use dissolve 1 part of the salt in 10 parts of water. 

Tests .—Lead acetate must completely dissolve in water 
acidified with a drop or two of acetic acid. The solution 
must be quite clear and colorless; hydrogen sulphide must 
throw down all fixed matter from it, so that the filtrate from 
the lead sulphide is not affected by ammonium sulphide, and 
leaves no residue upon evaporation. On mixing the solution 
with ammonium carbonate in excess, and filtering, the filtrate 
must not show a bluish tint (copper). The solution acidified 
with nitric acid should not be made cloudy or be precipitated 
by silver nitrate. 

Uses .—With a great many acids, lead forms compounds 
insoluble in water, which are marked either by peculiarity of 
color or characteristic deportment. Lead acetate therefore 
produces precipitates in the solutions of these acids or of' 
their salts, and serves for the detection of several of them. 
Thus, lead chromate is characterized by its yellow color, lead 
phosphate by its peculiar deportment before the blowpipe^ 
and lead malate by its ready fusibility. 
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§71. 

6. Meecueotjs Nitbatb, Hg,(NO,), crystallized, 
Hg,(N0,),.2H,0. 

Preparation .—^Pour 1 part of pure nitric acid of 1.2 sp. 
gr. on 1 part of pure mercury in a porcelain dish, and let the 
vessel stand twenty-four hours in a cool place. Separate the 
crystals formed from the undissolved mercury and the rpother- 
liquor, and dissolve them in water mixed with part of nitric 
acid, by trituration in a mortar. Filter the solution and keep 
the filtrate in a bottle with some metallic mercury covering 
the bottom. 

Tests .—With dilute hydrochloric acid, the solution of 
mercurous nitrate must give a copious white precipitate of 
mercurous chloride; hydrogen sulphide must produce no 
precipitate in the fiuid filtered from this, or, at all events, 
only a trifling black one (mercuric sulphide). This liquid, 
remaining clear or filtered, must be unchanged by ammonia 
and ammonium sulphide, and it should give no residue 
upon evaporation. The solution of mercurous nitrate should 
contain no free acid. It must therefore give a permanent 
black precipitate by the addition of even a very small amount 
of dilute ammonia. 

Uses .—Mercurous nitrate acts in a manner analogous to 
the corresponding silver salt. In the first place, it precipi¬ 
tates many acids, and in the second place, it serves for the 
detection of several readily oxidizable bodies (e.gr., of formic 
acid), as the oxidation of such bodies, which takes place at the 
expense of the oxygen of the mercurous salt, is attended with 
the highly characteristic separation of metallic mercury. 

§72. 

6. Mebcubio Chlobide, HgCl*. 

The corrosive sublimate of commerce is usually sufliciently 
pure. For use dissolve 1 part of the salt in 16 parts of water. 

275 ^ 5 —-With several acids, e.gr., with hydriodic acid, mer- 
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<3iiric cUoride gives peculiarly colored precipitates, and may 
accordingly be used for the detection of these acids. It is an 
important agent for the detection of tin, where that metal is 
in solution in the state of stannous chloride. If only the 
smallest quantity of the latter compound is present, the addi¬ 
tion to the solution of mercuric chloride in excess is followed 
by separation of mercurous chloride insoluble in water. In 
a similar manner, mercuric chloride serves also for the detec- 
tion of formic acid. 


§73. 

7. OuPRio Sulphate, CuSO^ ; crystallized, CuSO*.6HaO. 

Preparation, —This reagent may be obtained in a state of 
great purity from the residue remaining in the flask in the 
process of preparing hydrogen sodium sulphite (§ 51), by 
treating with water, applying heat, filtering, adding a few 
drops of nitric acid, boiling for some time, allowing to crys¬ 
tallize, and purifying the salt by recrystallization. For use 
dissolve 1 part in 10 parts of water. 

Tests, —After precipitation by hydrogen sulphide, ammonia 
and ammonium sulphide must leave the filtrate unaltered. 

Uses. —Copper sulphate is employed in qualitative analysis 
to effect the precipitation of hydriodic acid in the form of 
cuprous iodide. For this purpose, it is necessary to mix the 
solution of 1 part of copper sulphate with 2|- parts of ferrous 
sulphate, otherwise half of the iodine will separate in the free 
state. In this process, the ferrous salt changes to ferric salt 
at the expense of the cupric sulphate, and the latter is thus 
reduced to a cuprous salt. Copper sulphate is also used for 
the detection of arsenious and arsenic acids, and likewise 
serves as a test for the soluble ferrocyanides. 

§74. 

8. Stannous Chloride, SnCl, ; crystaRized, Sn01,.2H,0. 

Preparation, —Reduce grain tin to powder by means of a 
file, or by fusing it in a small porcelain dish, removing from 
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the fire, and triturating with a pestle until it has passed again 
to the solid state. Boil the powder for some time with con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid in a flask (taking care always to 
have an excess of tin in the vessel) until hydrogen gas is 
scarcely evolved; dilute the solution with 4 times the quan¬ 
tity of water slightly acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and 
filter. Keep the filtrate for use in a well-stoppered bottle 
containing small pieces of metallic tin or some pure tin-foil. 
If these precautions are neglected, the stannous chloride will 
soon change to stannic chloride, with separation of white 
oxychloride, which will render the reagent unfit for use. 

Tests ,—When added to an excess of solution of mercuric 
chloride, solution of stannous chloride must immediately pro¬ 
duce a white precipitate of mercurous chloride; when treated 
with hydrogen sulphide, it must give a dark brown precipitate. 
The liquid filtered from the stannous sulphide ought not to 
be altered (after previous addition of ammonia) by ammonium 
sulphide, and should give no residue upon evaporation. 
Dilute sulphuric acid ought not to cloud or precipitate the 
stannous chloride solution after it has been diluted with 4 
volumes of alcohol (lead). When 1 volume of the stannous 
chloride solution is heated with about 10 volumes of fuming 
hydrochloric acid, the liquid should not become brown 
(arsenic). 

Uses ,—The great tendency of stannous chloride to absorb 
oxygen, and thus to form stannic oxide—or rather stannic 
chloride, as the stannic oxide at the moment of its formation 
reacts with the free hydrochloric acid present—makes this 
substance one of our most powerful reducing agents. It 
is more particularly suited to withdraw part or the whole of 
the chlorine from chlorides. In the course of analysis, we 
employ it as a test for mercury; also to effect the detection of 
gold and arsenic. 


§75. 

9. Hydroohloropiatinio Acid, H,Pt01,; crystallized, 
H,PtCl«.6H,0. 

Preparation .—Treat platinum chips, which have been puri¬ 
fied by prolonged heating with concentrated nitric acid, with 
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concentrated hydrochloric acid and a little nitric acid, in a 
iLask with a narrow neck. Warm gently for a considerable 
time, and add occasionally more nitric acid until all the 
platinum is dissolved. Evaporate the solution with repeated 
additions of hydrochloric acid upon the water-bath, and dis¬ 
solve the semi-fluid residue in 10 parts of water. 

Tests .—Upon evaporation to dryness on the water-bath, 
hydrochloroplatinic acid must leave a residue which dissolves 
•completely in alcohol. If this solution is evaporated, the 
residue ignited, treated with warm nitric acid, and the latter 
is evaporated, no residue, or only a very small one, should 
be left. The hydrochloroplatinic acid solution should give 
a pure yellow, not reddish, precipitate with ammonium chlo¬ 
ride (iridium). 

Uses .—Hydrochloroplatinic acid forms very sparingly solu¬ 
ble salts with potassium and ammonium, but a very soluble 
salt with sodium. It serves, therefore, for the detection of 
ammonium and potassium, and for the latter, it is almost the 
best reagent in the wet way. 


§76. 

10. Sodium Palladious Chloride, Na,Pd01^. 

Dissolve 5 parts of palladium in nitro-hydrochloric acid, 
add 6 parts of pure sodium chloride, and evaporate on the 
water-bath to dryness. The double salt thus obtained must 
completely dissolve in very little water without leaving a 
residue of intermixed sodium chloride. Dissolve 1 part of 
the salt in 12 parts of water for use. The brownish solution 
affords an excellent means for detecting and separating iodine. 

§77. 

11. Hvdroohloraurio Acid, HAuOl^; crystaUizedt 
HAu01,.3H,0. 

Preparation .—Take fine cuttings of gold, which may be 
alloyed with silver or copper, treat them in a flask with nitro- 
hydrochloric acid in excess, and apply a gentle heat until no 
more of the metal dissolves, then dilute the solution with 10 
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parts of water. If the gold was alloyed with copper—which 
is known by the brownish-red precipitate produced by potas¬ 
sium ferrocyanide in a portion of the solution diluted with 
water—rmix it with solution of ferrous sulphate in excess. 
This will reduce the hydrochlorauric acid to metallic gold, 
which will separate in the form of a fine brownish-black 
powder* Wash the powder in a small flask, and redissolve it in 
nitro-hydrochloric acid; evaporate the solution on the water- 
bath, and dissolve the residue in 30 parts of water. If the 
.gold was alloyed with silver, the latter metal remains as 
chloride upon treating the alloy with nitro-hydrochloric acid. 
In that case evaporate the solution at once, and dissolve the 
residue in water for use. 

Uses ,—Hydrochlorauric acid has a great tendency to yield 
up its chlorine. It therefore readily converts lower chlorides 
into higher chlorides, and, with the co-operation of water, 
lower oxides into higher oxides. These chlorinations or oxida¬ 
tions are usually indicated by the precipitation of pure metallic 
gold in the form of a brownish-black powder. In the course 
of analysis, this reagent is used only for the detection of stan- 
mous salts, in the solutions of which it produces a brownish- 
jred or purple color or precipitate. 


VI. Coloring Matters and Indiiterent Vegetable Sub¬ 
stances. 

§78. 

1. Test-papers. 
a . Blue Litmus-paper. 

Preparation ,—Digest 1 part of litmus of commerce with 6 
parts of water, and filter the solution; divide the intensely 
blue filtrate into 2 equal parts; saturate the free alkali in 
one part, by repeatedly stirring with a glass rod dipped in 
very dilute sulphuric acid, until the color of the fluid just 
appears red; add now the other part of the blue filtrate, pour 
the whole fluid into a dish, and draw strips of filter-paper 
through it; suspend these strips upon strings and leave them 
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to dry. The color of litmus-paper must be uniform, and 
neither too light nor too dark. It must be easily wet by 
aqueous liquids.* 

Uses .—The red coloring matters contained in comynercial 
litmus, in its aqueous extract, and in the papers colored with 
it, appear blue only on account of the presence of alkaline 
bases. If one of the blue preparations comes in contact with 
free acid, this combines with the bases, and, in consequence, 
the proper red color of the coloring matters of litmuB appears. 
Litmus-paper affords, therefore, an excellent means for detect¬ 
ing free acids. Weak, volatile acids are capable of only tran¬ 
siently combining with the bases occasioning the blue colors 
tion; consequently the blue color appears again upon their 
volatilization. It must be borne in mind, however, that many 
soluble, normal salts of the heavy metals also effect the change 
of the blue color to red. 


y^. Eeddeisied Litmtjs-paper. 

Preparation .—Stir blue solution of litmus with a glass rod' 
dipped in dilute sulphuric acid, and repeat this process until 
the fluid has just turned distinctly red. Soak strips of paper 
in the solution, and dry them as in oc. The dried strips must 
look distinctly red. 

Uses .—Free alkalies and alkali-earths, and also the sul¬ 
phides of their metals, give a blue color to red litmus-paper; 
alkali carbonates and the soluble salts of several other weak 
acids, especially of boric acid, possess the same property. 
This reagent therefore serves for the detection of these bodies 
in general. Ammonia changes the color of red litmus-paper 
to blue only temporarily, for upon the volatilization of the 
ammonia, the red color appears again. 

y. Turmeric-papee. 

Preparation. — Extract bruised turmeric-root with cold 
water, in order to remove a yellow coloring matter, which 

* The litmus-paper prepared according to the above directions fully suf¬ 
fices for the purposes of qualitative analysis. In regard to more refined meth¬ 
ods of preparation, see Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 7, 466; 12, 868 ; 21, 992;. 
28, 697. 
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has little delicacy towards alkalies. Dry the residue, digest 
1 part of it with 6 parts of alcohol, and soak strips of fine^ 
unglazed paper in the filtered tincture. The dried turmeric- 
paper must have a fine yellow color, and be easily wet by 
aqueous liquids. 

Uses .—^Like red litmus-paper, turmeric-paper serves for 
the detection of free alkalies, etc., which change its yellow 
color to brown. It is not so delicate a test as the other re¬ 
agent papers, but the change of color is highly characteristic, 
and is very distinctly perceptible in many colored fluids ; we 
cannot well dispense, therefore, with this paper. When test¬ 
ing with turmeric-paper, it must be borne in mind that, besides 
the substances enumerated in /?, several other bodies (boric 
acid, for instance) possess the property of turning its yellow 
color to red (especially upon drying). It thus affords an excel¬ 
lent means for the detection of boric acid. 

All test-papers are cut into strips, which must be kept in 
well-closed boxes or in black bottles, since they are bleached 
by the continued action of light. 


§79. 

2. Solution of Indigo. 

Preparation .—Take from 4 to 6 parts of fuming sulphuric 
acid, add slowly, and in small portions at a time, 1 part of 
finely pulverized indigo, taking care to keep the mixture well 
stirred. The acid has at first imparted to it a brownish tint 
by the matter which the indigo contains in admixture, but it 
subseq[uently turns deep blue. Elevation of temperature to 
any considerable extent must be avoided, as part of the indigo 
is thereby destroyed. When dissolving large quantities of 
the substance, it is therefore advisable to place the vessel in 
cold water. When the whole of the indigo has been added to 
the acid, cover the vessel, let it stand forty-eight hours, then 
pour its contents into 20 times the quantity of water, mk, 
filter, and keep the filtrate for use. 
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B. KEAGENTS IN THE DET WAT. 

I. Fluxes and DEcoMPOsiNa Agents. 

§80. 

1. Mixtuee oe Sodium Caebonate and Potassium Cabbonate, 
Na^CO^ + K,CO.. 

Preparation ,—^Digest for a few hours 10 parts of pow¬ 
dered, purified cream of tartar with 10 parts of water and 
1 part of hydrochloric acid, with frequent stirring, upon the 
water-bath. Transfer the mass to a funnel provided with a 
small filter in the apex, let it drain, cover it with a double disk 
of thick paper which is turned up around the edge, and wash 
by pouring repeatedly small quantities of cold water upon 
this paper, until, after the addition of nitric acid, the wash¬ 
ings are no longer clouded by silver nitrate solution; dry, 
the hydrogen potassium tartrate thus freed from calcium (and 
phosphoric acid). Prepare also some pure potassium nitrate 
by dissolving the commercial salt in half its weight of water 
at the boiling temperature, filtering the solution into a porce¬ 
lain or stoneware dish by means of a filter contained in a 
warmed porcelain funnel, and stirring it diligently with a 
porcelain or wooden spatula until cold. Bring the crystalline 
powder upon a funnel which is loosely stopped with, cotton, 
let it drain, press it down firmly, make the surface level, 
cover it with a double disk of slowly permeable paper turned 
up around the edge, and pour water upon this in small por¬ 
tions and at proper intervals of time until the wash-water 
which comes away is no longer made turbid by silver nitrate. 
Then transfer the contents of the funnel to a porcelain dish, 
dry the salt, and pulverize it finely. 

Mix 2 parts of the pure cream of tartar with 1 part 
of the pure saltpeter. Put the fully dried mixture in por¬ 
tions into an iron pot which has been brightly scoured and 
heated to low redness. After deflagration has taken place, 
heat it strongly, until a test taken out gives an entirely color- 
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less solution with, water. Pulverize the carbonized mass with 
water, filter, wash somewhat, and evaporate the solution in a 
porcelain—or, better, in a silver—dish until it becomes cov¬ 
ered with a permanent crust of salt. Let it now cool with 
constant stirring, bring the crystals of potassium carbonate 
upon a funnel, let them drain well, and wash a little. Dry 
the substance completely, best in a platinum or silver dish, 
and preserve in well-closed vessels. Upon evaporation, the 
mother-liquor yields a preparation containing traces of 
alumina and silicic acid, which is serviceable for many 
purposes. 

Pure potassium carbonate can also be obtained without 
difficulty from commercial potassium bicarbonate. Pulver¬ 
ize this, wash it with small amounts of cold water until, 
after acidifying with nitric acid, the washings are no longer 
clouded by silver nitrate and barium nitrate; dry the powder 
and convert it by heating (best in a platinum or silver dish) 
into normal potassium carbonate. 

Mix intimately 13 parts of the pure potassium carbonate 
with 10 parts of pure anhydrous sodium carbonate, and pre¬ 
serve the mixture in well-closed bottles. This mixture can be 
directly prepared by defiagrating 20 parts of pure acid potas¬ 
sium tartrate with 9 parts of pure sodium nitrate, and evapo¬ 
rating the solution, obtained as described above, to dryness; 
or also by igniting pure sodium potassium tartrate (Eochelle 
salt), extracting the carbonaceous mass with water, and evapo¬ 
rating the colorless solution to dryness. 

The salt should be tested like sodium carbonate (§ 49). 
The presence of any potassium cyanide is detected by adding 
some ferrous-ferric solution and then an excess of hydrochlo¬ 
ric acid, when a bluish-green coloration is produced, and a 
blue precipitate which settles after long standing. 

Uses ,—^If silicic oxide or a silicate is fused with about 4 
parts (consequently with an excess) of potassium or sodium 
carbonate, carbon dioxide escapes with effervescence, and an 
alkali silicate is formed, which, being soluble in water, may 
be separated from such metallic oxides as may remain 
undissolved; from the solution, hydrochloric acid separates 
the silicic acid. If sodium or potassium carbonate is fused 
together with sulphates of barium, strontium, or calcium, 
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there are formed carbonates of the alkali-earth metals and 
sodium or potassium sulphate, which are compounds that can 
be separated by water, and in which new compounds, both 
the base and the acid of the originally insoluble salt may 
now be readily detected. Instead of potassium carbonate or 
sodium carbonate alone, we use preferably the mixture con¬ 
sidered aboye, for fluxing insoluble silicates and sulphates, 
because it has a lower melting-point than either of its con¬ 
stituents, and thus renders it possible to flux the compounds 
under consideration by the use of a simple gas-lamp or of 
Beezelius’s alcohol-lamp. The fusion with alkali carbonates^ 
is invariably effected in a platinum crucible, provided no 
reducible metallic compound is present. 


§ 81. 

2. Barium Hydroxide, Ba(OH)a. 

Preparation .—Heat the barium hydroxide crystals, ob¬ 
tained according to § 37, in a silver or platinum dish at a 
gentle heat until all the water of crystallization is driven off, 
pulverize the remaining white mass, and keep it for use in 
well-stoppered bottles. 

Uses .—Barium hydroxide fuses at a low red heat without 
losing its water. If silicates which are undecomposable by 
acids are fused with about 4 times their weight of this re¬ 
agent, basic silicates are formed which are decomposable 
by acids. If the fused mass, therefore, is treated with water 
and hydrochloric acid, the solution evaporated to dryness, 
and the residue digested with dilute hydrochloric acid, the 
silicic acid remains undissolved, while the metallic chlorides 
go into solution. Use is made of barium hydroxide for flux¬ 
ing when it is desired to test silicates for alkalies. It is 
deservedly preferred to barium carbonate or nitrate, which 
miay be used for the same purpose, because it does not 
require a very high temperature like the first, and does not 
occasion spattering on account of evolved gas like the latter. 
Fluxing with barium hydroxide is done in a silver or plati¬ 
num crucible. 
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§ 82. 

3. Calcium Fluoeide, CaF^, and other Fluobides. 

Select the purest fluor-spar possible, especially such as is 
free from alkalies, pulverize it finely, and keep for use. 

Uses, —^Wheu used together with sulphuric acid, calcium 
fluoride serves for decomposing silicates which are insoluble 
in acids, and especially for detecting the alkali metals con¬ 
tained in them. If aqueous hydrofluoric acid which is pure 
(leaving no residue 'when evaporated in a platinum dish) is 
available (this can now to be purchased in wax bottles) or 
pure aramoniurn fluoride or hydrogen ammonium fluoride^ these 
are to be preferred to calcium fluoride for decomposing sili¬ 
cates. (Compare silicic acid, § 180.) Hydrogen ammonium 
fluoride, HF.NH^F, can be quickly prepared by strongly super¬ 
saturating hydrofluoric acid or hydrofluosilicic acid with 
ammonia. After warming gently, filter if necessary, best 
with the employment of a funnel of gutta-percha or hard 
rubber, and evaporate the filtrate in a platinum dish to dry¬ 
ness. The preparation must volatilize without leaving a resi¬ 
due when heated in a platinum dish (the commercial salt 
sometimes contains lead). It is best prepared directly for 
use, because it can be kept only in platinum vessels, or in 
those of gutta-percha or hard rubber, and it is inclined to 
deliquesce. The solution of this salt, supersaturated with 
ammonia, serves also for the recognition and separation of 
lithium. 


§83. 

4. Sodium Nitrate, NaNO,. 

Preparation. —Exactly neutralize pure nitric acid with pure 
sodium carbonate, and evaporate to crystallization; dry the 
crystals thoroughly, triturate, and keep the powder for use. 

Tests. — K solution of sodium nitrate must not be made 
turbid by solution of silver nitrate or barium nitrate, nor pre¬ 
cipitated by sodium carbonate. 

Uses. —Sodium nitrate serves as a very powerful oxidi zi ng 
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agent, by yielding oxygen to combustible substances when 
heated with them. We use this reagent principally to con- 
vert several metallic sulphides, more particularly the sul¬ 
phides of tin, antimony, and arsenic, into oxides or acids;, 
also to effect the rapid and complete combustion of organic 
substances. For the latter purpose, however, ammonium 
nitrate is sometimes preferable, and is prepared by neutraliz¬ 
ing nitric acid with ammonium carbonate. 


§ 84 . 

5. Potassium Disulphate, £,8,0,. 

Preparation .—Mix in a platinum dish or a large platinum 
crucible 87 parts of neutral potassium sulphate with 49 parts 
of pure concentrated sulphuric acid, heat to low redness until 
the mass is uniformly liquid and perfectly clear, then pour it 
into a platinum dish standing in cold water, or upon a frag 
ment of porcelain or something of the kind; break it up, and 
preserve it for use. 

Tests .—The potassium disulphate must dissolve in water 
with ease to a clear fluid with a strong acid reaction. The 
solution must not be rendered turbid nor precipitated by 
hydrogen sulphide or by ammonia and ammonium sulphide. 

Uses .—^At the temperature of fusion, potassium disul¬ 
phate dissolves and decomposes many bodies which cannot 
be dissolved and decomposed without considerable difl&culty, at 
least, by acids in the wet way, such as ignited alumina, titanic 
oxide, chrome ironstone, etc. This reagent, therefore, is of 
service in effecting the solution or decomposition of such 
bodies. The fusion is preferably effected in platinum vessels* 


n. Blowpipe Eeagents. 


§85. 

1. Sodium Carbonate, Na^CO,. 

Preparation .—See § 49. 

Uses .—Sodium carbonate serves, in the first place, to pro¬ 
mote the reduction of oxidized substances in the inner flame 
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of the blowpipe. In fusing, it brings the oxides into the most 
intimate contact with the charcoal support, and enables the 
flame to embrace every part of the substance under examina¬ 
tion. With salts of the heavy metals, the reduction is pre¬ 
ceded by separation of the base. In this process, it also- 
co-operates chemically by the transposition of its constitu¬ 
ents (according to E. Wagneb, in consequence of the forma¬ 
tion of sodium cyanide). Where the quantity operated upon 
is very minute, the reduced metal is often found in the 
pores of the charcoal. In such cases, the parts surrounding 
the cavity which contained the substance are dug out with a. 
knife, triturated in a small mortar, and the charcoal is then 
washed off from the metallic particles, which now become 
Yisible either in the form of powder or as small, flattened 
spangles, as the case may be. 

Sodium carbonate serves, in the second place, as a solvent, 
and platinum wire is the most convenient support for testing: 
the solubility of substances in the fused reagent. Only a few 
of the bases dissolve in fusing sodium carbonate, but acids, 
dissolve in it with facility. It is also applied as a decompos¬ 
ing agent and a flux, more particularly to effect the decom¬ 
position of the insoluble sulphates, with which it exchanges 
acids, the newly formed sodium sulphate being reduced in 
the inner flame to sodium sulphide. It is further employed, 
to effect the decomposition of arsenious sulphide, with which 
it forms a double arsenious and sodium sulphide, and sodium 
arsenite or arsenate, thus converting it to a state which 
permits its subsequent reduction by hydrogen. In the dry 
way, sodium carbonate is also the most sensitive reagent for- 
the detection of manganese, as when fused in the outer flame 
with a substance containing manganese it produces a green,, 
opaque bead, owing to the formation of sodium manganate. 


§ 86 . 

2. Potassium Cyanide, KON. 

Preparation. —See § 57. i 

ITse^—Potassium cyanide is an exceedingly powerful 
xeducmg agent in the dry way, eicelling in its action almost 
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^11 other reagents, and separating the metals not only from 
most oxygen compounds, but also from many sulphur com¬ 
pounds, In the former case, this reduction is attended with 
formation of potassium cyanate by the absorption of oxygen, 
and in the latter case, with formation of potassium sulpho- 
cyanide by the taking up of sulphur. By means of this 
reagent, we may effect the reduction of metals from their 
compounds with the greatest facility (usually even in a porce¬ 
lain crucible over a simple gas or alcohol flame). We may, 
for instance, produce metallic antimony from antimonious 
acid or from antimony sulphide, metallic iron from ferric 
oxide, etc. The readiness with which potassium cyanide 
enters into fusion greatly facilitates the reduction of the 
metals. It is a most valuable and important agent for 
effecting the reduction of stannic oxide, antimonic acid, and 
particularly of arsenious sulphide. It is equally important 
as a blowpipe reagent, its action being exceedingly energetic, 
and substances like stannic oxide, the reduction of which 
by means of sodium carbonate requires a tolerably strong 
flame, are reduced by potassium cyanide with the greatest 
facility. In blowpipe experiments, we invariably use a mix¬ 
ture of equal parts of sodium carbonate and potassium 
cyanide, the admixture of the former being intended here to 
check in some measure the excessive fusibility of the latter. 
This mixture, besides being a far more powerful reducing 
agent than the simple sodium carbonate, has, moreover, 
this great advantage, that it is absorbed by the pores of 
the charcoal with extreme facility, and thus permits the 
production of the metallic globules in a state of the greatest 
purity. 


§87. 

8. Sodium Foema.te, NaOHO,. 

Preparation ,—Heat in a tubulated retort connected with a 
condenser and a receiver 200 parts of glycerine and 12 parts 
of crystallized oxalic acid. At 75° a lively reaction begins, 
and at 90° it is in full operation. It consists in the de¬ 
composition of oxalic acid into carbonic and formic acids: 
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H,C,0, — CO, 4- HOHO,. The glycerine induces the reac* 
tion, hut remains unchanged as far as the final result is con* 
cerned. Aqueous formic acid goes over with the liberated 
<jarboii dioxide. As soon as the evolution of carbon dioxide 
has almost ceased, add 12 parts more of oxalic acid. The 
liquid now going over is richer in formic acid than the 
first distillate. After the reaction has almost stopped, add 
13 parts of oxalic acid, and afterwards again 13 parts. In 
this way, 130 parts of distillate are obtained, which con¬ 
tains about 56 per cent of formic acid (Bekthelot, Lobin). 
Neutralize this with sodium hydroxide which is free from 
sulphate, evaporate the solution to dryness, dry the residue 
at 130°, and preserve the anhydrous salt thus obtained in 
a well-closed bottle. 

Tests .—Sodium formate is, above all, to be tested to find 
if it contains any sulphate. Its aqueous solution ought, 
therefore, to give no turbidity with barium chloride after the 
addition of a few drops of hydrochloric acid. 

Uses .—Sodium formate is a powerfully acting reducing 
agent, and can often be used instead of the poisonous potas- 
sium cyanide. Its action depends upon the fact that it goes 
over into sodium carbonate by heating, with the liberation of 
hydrogen and carbon monoxide (F. Neiissen). 


§ 88 . 

4. Sodium Teteaboeate (Boeax), Na^B^O,; crystdlMzed, 
Na,B,O,.10H,O. 

The purity of commercial borax may be tested by adding 
to its solution sodium carbonate, or, after previous addition 
of nitric acid, solution of barium nitrate and of silver nitrate. 
The borax may be considered pure if these reagents fail to 
produce any alteration in the solution; but if either of them 
causes the formation of a precipitate, or renders the fluid 
turbid, recrystallization is necessary. The pure crystallized 
borax is exposed to a gentle heat in a platinum crucible until 
it ceases to swell. It is then left to cool, and afterwards 
pulverized and kept for use. 
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Uses .—Boric acid shows a great affinity for oxides when 
it comes in contact with them in a molten condition. In 
the first place, therefore, it combines directly with oxides;, 
in the second place, it expels weaker acids from their salts 
and in the third place, it facilitates the oxidation of metals, 
and of sulphur and halogen compounds in the outer blowpipe 
flame, owing to the fact that it dissolves the resulting oxides. 
The borates which form are usually fusible themselves, but 
they fuse far more readily together with sodium borate, the 
latter acting simply as a flux or forming double salts. In 
sodium tetraborate, we have, first, active boric acid; second, 
sodium borate; and, consequently, both conditions com¬ 
bined, whereby, as stated, oxides, sulphides, metals, etc., are 
brought into a state of solution and fusion. For these reasons, 
borax is of the greatest importance as a blowpipe reagent. 
In the process of fusing with borax, platinum wire is usually 
selected for a support. The loop of the wire is moistened, 
or heated to redness, then dipped into the powder, and 
exposed to the outer flanae, a colorless bead of fused borax 
being thus produced. A small portion of the substance is 
then attached to the bead, by bringing the latter into con¬ 
tact with it while still hot or by having previously moistened 
it. The bead with the substance adhering is next exposed 
to the gas or blowpipe flame, and the reactions are observed. 
The following points ought to be more particularly watched: 
(1) Whether the substance dissolves to a transparent bead, 

' and retains its transparency on cooling; (2) whether the bead 
exhibits a distinct color, which in many cases at once clearly 
indicates the individual metal contained in the substance, as 
is the case, for instance, with cobalt; and (3) whether the 
bead manifests the same or a different deportment in the 
outer and in the inner flame. Reactions of the last kind 
arise from the reduction of higher to lower oxides, or even to 
the metallic state, and are for some substances particularly 
characteristic. 
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§ 89. 

6. HydbogenSobiumAmmonixjm Phosphate, ENaNH^P 04 . 8 H, 0 . 

{Microcosmic Salt^ Salt of Phosphorus.) 

Preparation. — a. Heat to boiling 6 parts of hydrogen diso- 
dinm phosphate and 1 part of pure ammonium chloride with 
2 parts of water, and let the solution cool. Pree the resulting 
crystals from the sodium chloride which adheres to them, 
by recrystallization, with addition of some solution of ammo¬ 
nia. Dry the purified crystals, pulverize, and keep for use. 

6. Take 2 equal parts of pure orthophosphoric acid, and 
add solution of soda to one and solution of ammonia to the 
other, until both fluids have a distinct alkaline reaction; mix 
the two together, and let the mixture crystallize. 

Tests. —Hydrogen sodium ammonium phosphate dissolves 
in water to a fluid with feebly alkaline reaction. The yellow 
precipitate produced in this fluid by silver nitrate must com^ 
pletely dissolve in nitric acid. Upon fusion on a platinum 
wire, microcosmic salt must give a clear and colorless bead. 

Uses. —On heating hydrogen sodium ammonium phosphate,, 
two molecules of it give up a molecule of water and two mole¬ 
cules of ammonia, together with the water of crystallization, 
leaving hydrogen sodium pyrophosphate, H^NajPaO,; upon 
heating more strongly, an additional molecule of water escapes^ 
and two molecules of readily fusible sodium metaphosphate^ 
NaPO,, are left behind. The action of sodium metaphos¬ 
phate is quite analogous to that of sodium tetraborate. How¬ 
ever, in some cases we prefer it to borax as a solvent or flux, 
the beads which it forms with many substances being more 
distinctly colored than those of borax. Platinum wire is 
also used for a support in the process of fluxing with sodium 
metaphosphate. The loop must be made small and narrow, 
otherwise the bead will not adhere to it. The operation i^ 
conducted as directed for borax. 

§ 90. 

6. Cobalt Nitrate, Co(NO,),; crystallized, Co(NO,)3.6H,0. 

Preparation. —^Dissolve commercial cobalt oxide in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, evaporat*e the solution to dryness upon the^ 
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^ater-baih, take up the residue with water, add precipitated 
barium carbonate suspended in water, in some excess, let 
it stand for several hours with frequent stirring, filter, and 
wash; add to the filtrate more barium carbonate, pass in 
chlorine, let it stand for some time with frequent agitation, 
separate the precipitate consisting of cobaltic hydroxide and 
the excess of barium carbonate from the solution containing 
the nickel, wash, dissolve in hydrochloric acid, precipitate the 
barium by adding sulphuric acid in only slight excess, and 
then, without previously filtering, pass in hydrogen sulphide 
while the liquid is heated to about 70°. Filter, add ammonia 
to alkaline reaction, then ammonium sulphide until this pre¬ 
dominates ; finally, add acetic acid to distinctly acid reaction. 
Filter off the cobalt sulphide, wash it, dissolve it in aqua 
regia, evaporate off the excess of acid, take up with water, and 
precipitate hot with sodium carbonate. After washing the 
precipitate, mix it while still moist with an excess of oxalic 
acid. Wash the rose-red cobalt oxalate well, dry it, and 
ignite it in a glass tube in a stream of hydrogen. It decom¬ 
poses in this operation into carbon dioxide, which escapes, and 
metallic cobalt. Wash the latter first with water containing 
acetic acid, then with pure water; dissolve it in dilute nitric 
acid, evaporate the solution on the water-bath to dryness, 
and dissolve 1 part of the residue in 10 parts of water. 

Tests .—Solution of cobalt nitrate must be free from other 
metals, especially from salts of the alkali metals; and when 
precipitated with ammonium sulphide and filtered, the filtrate 
upon evaporation on platinum must leave no fixed residue. 
Treated with potassium cyanide in excess and bromine, with 
the addition, if necessary, of sodium hydroxide, there should 
form no black precipitate of nickelio hydroxide, even after 
about an hour. 

Uses .—Upon ignition with certain infusible bodies ( 2 dnc 
oxide, alumina), cobalt monoxide forms peculiarly colored 
compounds, and may accordingly serve for their detection 
(see Section III). 



SECTION III. 

BEAOTIONS, OR DEPORTMENT OE BODIES WITH 

REAGENTS. 

§ 91. 

In my introductory remarks, I stated that the operations 
and experiments of qualitative analysis have for their object 
the conversion of the unknown constituents of any given com¬ 
pound into forms of which we know the deportment, relations, 
and properties, and which will accordingly permit us to draw 
correct inferences regarding the several constituents of which 
the analyzed compound consists. The greater or less value 
of such analytical experiments, like that of all other inquiries 
and investigations, depends upon the greater or less degree 
of certainty with which they lead to definite results, whether 
of a positive or negative nature. But as a question does not 
render us any wiser if the language is unknown in which the 
answer is returned, so in like manner will analytical investi¬ 
gations prove unavailing if we do not understand the mode 
of expression in which the desired information is conveyed 
to us; in other words, if we do not know how to interpret 
the phenomena produced by the action of reagents upon the 
substance examined. 

Therefore, before we can undertake the practical in¬ 
vestigation of analytical chemistry, it is indispensable that 
we should possess the most accurate knowledge of the de¬ 
portment, relations, and properties of the new forms into 
which we intend to convert the substances we wish to ana¬ 
lyze. Now this knowledge consists, in the first place, in a 
clear conception and comprehension of the conditions nece^ 
sary for the formation of the new compounds and the mam- 

festation of the various reactions; and in the second place, in 
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a distinct impression of the color, form, and physical proper¬ 
ties which characterize such compounds. This section of 
the work demands, therefore, not only the most careful and 
attentive study, but requires that the student should verify 
the facts by experiment. 

In the present work, those substances which are in many 
respects analogous are arranged in groups, since by compar¬ 
ing their analogies with their differences, the latter are placed 
in the clearest possible light. 

A.—Deportment -op the Metallic, mostly Basic, Badicals, 

§ 92. 

Before proceeding to the special study of the several metals, 
1 give here a general view of all of them classified in groups, 
showing which belong to each group. The basis for this 
classification will appear in connection with the special con¬ 
sideration of each group. 

First group: 

Potassium^ sodium^ ammonium (caesium, rubidium, 
lithium). 

Second group: 

Barium, strontium, calcium, magnesium. 

Third group: 

Aluminium, chromium (beryllium, thorium, zirconium, 
yttrium, cerium, lanthanum, didymium, titanium, 
tantalum, niobium). 

Fourth group: 

Zinc, manganese, nickel, cohalt, iron (uranium, thallium, 
indium, gallium, vanadium). 

Fifth group: 

Silver, mercury, lead, bismuth, copper, cadmium (pal¬ 
ladium, rhodium, osmium, ruthenium). 

Sixth group: 

Gold, platinum, tin, antimony, arsenic (germanium, irid¬ 
ium, molybdenum, tungsten, tellurium, selenium). 

Of these metals, only those printed in italics are found dis- 
iiributed extensively and in large quantities in that portion of 
i:he earth’s crust which is accessible to investigation. There- 
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air, and the oily liquid formed absorbs carbon dioxide rapidly,, 
but without solidifying. 

2. Nearly all the potassium salts are soluble in water. 
Those with colorless acids are colorless. The normal salts 
of strong acids do not alter vegetable colors. Potassium 
carbonate crystallizes (in combination with water of crystal¬ 
lization) with difficulty, and deliquesces in the air; while 
potassium sulphate is anhydrous, and suffers no alteration 
upon exposure. 

3. In the neutral and acid solutions of potassium salts^ 
Tiydrochloroplatinic acid produces a yellow, crystalline, heavy 
precipitate of potassium piatinio chloride, K,PtCl,. In con. 
centrated solutions, this precipitate separates immediately 
upon the addition of the reagent; but in dilute solutions, it 
forms only after some time, often after a considerable time. 
Very dilute solutions are not precipitated by the reagent. 
The precipitate consists of octahedrons discernible under the 
microscope. Alkaline solutions must be acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid before the hydrochloroplatinic acid is added. 
The precipitate is difficultly soluble in water, and the presence 
of free acids does not greatly increase its solubility. It is 
insoluble in alcohol. Hydrochloroplatinic acid is therefore 
a particularly delicate test for potassium salts dissolved iu’ 
alcohol. The best method of applying this reagent is to 
evaporate the aqueous solution of the potassium salt with 
hydrochloroplatinic acid nearly to dryuess on the water-bath, 
and to pour a little water over the residue (or, better still,, 
some alcohol, provided no substances insoluble in that men¬ 
struum are present), when the potassium platinic chloride will 
be left undissolved. Care must be taken not to confound this 
salt with ammonium platinic chloride, which greatly resem¬ 
bles it (see § 96, 5). 

4. In neutral or alkaline solutions, tartaric add produces, 
a white, quickly subsiding, granular crystalline precipitate of 
HYDROGEN POTASSIUM TARTRATE, HKO,H,Oe.. (To alkaline solu- 
tions, the reagent must be added until the fluid shows a 
strongly acid reaction.) In concentrated solutions, this pre¬ 
cipitate separates immediately, but in dilute solutions, often 
only after the lapse of considerable time. Vigorous shaking 
or stirring of the fluid greatly promotes its formation. Very 
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dilute solutions are not precipitated by tbis reagent. Free 
alkalies and free mineral acids dissolve the precipitate. It is 
sparingly soluble in cold, but pretty readily soluble in hot 
water. In acid solutions, the free acid must, if practicable, 
first be expelled by evaporation and ignition, or the solution 
must be neutralized with sodium hydroxide or carbonate. 

Hydrogen sodium tartrate answers still better than free 
tartaric acid as a test for potassium. The reaction is the same 
in kind, but different in degree, being more delicate with the 
salt than with the free acid. Where the former is used, the 
sodium salt of the acid that was combined with the potas¬ 
sium is formed, whereas when free tartaric acid is the test 
applied, the acid originally combined with the potassium is 
liberated. This action tends to increase the dissolving power 
of the water present upon the hydrogen potassium tartrate, 
and thus to check the separation of the latter: -j- HNa 

= HK0,H,O, + NaN03. 

6. If five or six drops of cohcdt nitrate solution (§ 90) and 
about 1 cc of acetic acid are added to about 2 cc of a 10 per 
cent solution of sodium nitrite, a deep orange-yellow fluid hav¬ 
ing a strong odor of nitrous acid is obtained. When added 
to the neutral solution of a potassium salt until the color 
becomes yellow, this freshly prepared reagent produces, a 
yellow, crystalline precipitate of potassium cobaltic niteite, 
K 30 o(N 03 )e. In concentrated solutions, this takes place im¬ 
mediately, but in more dilute ones, only after some time. 
1 part of potassium chloride dissolved in 1000 parts of water- 
will still give the reaction (de Koninok). Alkaline solutions, 
should be acidified with acetic acid before the test is made. 
Acid solutions should be neutralized with sodium carbonate, 
if the acid cannot be removed by evaporation. The properties 
of the precipitate are given under § 125,14. Ammonium salts 
give a similar reaction, but only in concentrated solutions. 
The salts of the alkaline-earth metals are not precipitated by 
this reagent. 

6. If a potassium salt which is volatile at an intense red 
heat is held on the loop of a fine platinum wire in the fusing 
zone of the Bunsen gas-lamp (p. 31), the salt volatilizes, and 
imparts a bluish-violet tint to the part of the flame above the 
sample. Potassium chloride and potassium nitrate volatilize^ 
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rapidly, the carbonate and sulphate less rapidly, and the 
phosphate still more slowly; but all distinctly show the reac¬ 
tion, though in decreasing degree. If it is wished to obtain 
a more uniform manifestation of the reaction, i.e., a manifes¬ 
tation independent of the nature of the acid that may chance 
to be combined with the potassium, the sample may be 
simply moistened with sulphuric acid, dried at the border of 
the flame, and then introduced into the fusing zone. With 
silicates and other potassium compounds of diflSicult volatility, 
the reaction may be insured by first fusing the sample with 
pure gypsum, as this serves to form calcium silicate and po¬ 
tassium sulphate, and the latter salt readily colors the flame. 
Decrepitating salts are ignited in a platinum spoon before 
they are attached to the loop. The sample of potassium 
salt may also be held before the apex of the inner hloivpipe 
Jlame produced with a spirit-lamp. The presence of a sodium 
salt completely obscures the potassium coloration of the 
flame. 

If the potassium flame is observed through the indigo 
prism (p. 38), the coloration appears sky-blue, violet, and at 
last intensely crimson, even through the thickest layers of the 
solution. Admixtures of calcium, sodium, and lithium com¬ 
pounds do not alter thi^ reaction, as the yellow rays cannot 
penetrate the indigo solution, and the rays of the lithium 
flame are able to pass through the thinner layers of the 
solution, but not through the thicker layers. The exact spot 
where the penetrating power of the rays of the lithium 
flame ceases has to be marked by the operator on his indigo 
prism. But organic substances which impart luminosity to 
the flame might lead to mistakes, and must therefore, if 
present, first be destroyed by heat. Instead of the indigo 
prism, one containing potassium permanganate (p. 38) can be 
used, or also a blue glass. In the presence of lithium, suflGi- 
ciently thick layers of the absorbing media should be used, 
so that the red of the lithium cannot penetrate them. 

The spectrum of the potassium flame produced by the 
spectroscope (p. 40) is mapped on Plate I. It contains two 
characteristic lines—^thered line a and the indigo-blue line /?. 

7. If a potassium salt (potassium chloride is best) is heated 
with a little water, ahohol (burning with a colorless flame) 
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added, and tlie liquid heated and kindled, the flanae appears 
YIOLET. The reaction is far less delicate than the one men¬ 
tioned in 6 , and the presence of sodium hides it completely. 

§96. 

h . Sodium, Na. {Oxide, Na,0.) 

1. Sodium hydroxide and sodium salts present in general 
the same properties and reactions as potassium and its corre¬ 
sponding compounds. The oily fluid which sodium hydroxide 
forms by deliquescing in the air resolidifies speedily by ab¬ 
sorption of carbon dioxide. Sodium carbonate crystallizes 
xeadily, and the crystals, NaaOO,. 10 H 3 O, effloresce rapidly 
when exposed to the air. The same applies to the crystals of 
sodium sulphate, Na^SO^.lOHaO. Sodium chloride is much 
less soluble in concentrated hydrochloric acid than in water. 

2. If a sufficiently concentrated solution of a sodium salt 
with neutral or alkaline reaction is mixed (conveniently in a 
watch-glass) with a solution of add potassium pyroantimonate 
prepared according to the directions of § 54, the mixture 
remains clear at first, or appears only slightly turbid. How¬ 
ever, upon rubbing with a glass rod the part of the glass wet 
by the fluid, a crystalline precipitate of sodium pyroantimonate, 
H,Na 3 Sb, 0 ,. 6 H, 0 , speedily separates, which first makes its 
.appearance along the lines rubbed with the rod, and sub¬ 
sides from the fluid as a heavy, sandy precipitate. From 
dilute solutions of sodium salts, the precipitate separates only 
after some time, e.g., twelve hours. From very dilute solu- 
tions, it does not separate at all. The precipitated sodium 
pyroantimonate is invaviahly crystalline. Where it has separ¬ 
ated slowly, it occasionally consists of well-formed, micro¬ 
scopic, tetragonal octahedrons, but more frequently of four¬ 
sided prisms, terminated by pyramids. Where it has sepa¬ 
rated promptly, it appears in the form of small boat-shaped 
crystals. Presence of large quantities of potassium salts 
interferes very considerably with the reaction. Acid solu¬ 
tions cannot be tested with potassium pyroantimonate, as, 
irom the latter substance, free acids will separate pyroanti- 
monic acid. Before adding the reagent, it is indispensable. 
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therefore, to remove, if possible, the free acid by evaporation 
or ignition, or where this is not practicable, by neutralizing 
the acid solution with a little potassium carbonate until the 
reaction is feebly alkaline. It should also be borne in mind 
that only those solutions which contain no salts other than 
those of sodium, potassium, and perhaps ammonium, can be 
tested with potassium pyroantimonate. 

3. If sodium salts are held in the fusing zone of the Bun¬ 
sen gaS’lamp or in the inner alcohol hlowpipe flame, they show, 
with regard to their relative volatility and the action of de¬ 
composing agents upon them, a similar deportment to the 
salts of potassium. The sodium salts are, however, a little 
less volatile than the corresponding potassium salts. But the 
most characteristic sign of the presence of sodium salts is 
the INTENSE YELLOW COLORATION which they impart to the 
flame. This reaction will effect the detection of the minutest 
quantities of sodium, and is not obscured by the presence of 
large quantities of potassium salts. 

It is characteristic of the sodium flame that a crystal of 
potassium dichromate appears colorless in its light, and that 
a slip of paper coated with mercuric iodide appears white, 
with a faint shade of yellow (Bunsen) ; also that the flame 
looks orange-yellow when observed through a green glass 
^ (Merz). These reactions are not obscured by presence of salts 
of potassium, lithium, and calcium. 

The spectrum (Plate I) shows only a single yellow line a 
in an ordinary spectroscope, but with a very powerful appara- 
tus, two lines will be distinctly visible, although they are ex¬ 
ceedingly close to each other. The reaction is so delicate 
that the sodium chloride contained in atmospheric dust 
generally suffices to give a sodium spectrum, although a faint 
one. 

4. If a SODIUM SALT (sodium chloride is the best) is treated 
as has been given for potassium under 7, the alcohol flame is. 
colored strongly yellow. This reaction, also, is not obscured 
by the presence of potassium salts. 

6. HydrocMoroplatinic add pi^oduces no precipitate in neu¬ 
tral or acid solutions of sodium salts. Sodium platinic chloride 
dissolves readily both in water and in alcohol, and it crys¬ 
tallizes in long, yellow prisms. 
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6 . Tartaric acid and hydrogen sodium tartrate fail to pre- 
isipitate even concentrated, neutral solutions of sodium salts. 

§96. 

Ammonium, 

1. Ammonia, NH 3 , is gaseous at tlie common temperature ; 
but is most frequently dealt with in its aqueous solution, in 
which it betrays its presence at once by its penetrating odor. 
It is expelled from this solution by the application of heat. 
It may be assumed that the solution contains ammonium 
oxide, (NHJ^O, or hydroxide, NH^OH (see § 36). 

2. All AMMONIUM SALTS are volatile at a loio heat, either 
with or without decomposition. Most of them are readily 
soluble in water. The solutions are colorless if the acid 
exerts no coloring influence. The normal compounds of am¬ 
monium with strong acids do not alter vegetable colors. 

3. If AMMONIUM SALTS are triturated together with slaJced 
lime (best with the addition of a few drops of water), or, 
either in the solid state or in solution, are heated with solution 
of potassium or sodium hydroxide, ammonia is liberated in 
the gaseous state, and betrays its presence— 1 , by its character¬ 
istic ODOR ; 2, by its reaction with moistened test-papers; and 
3, by giving rise to the formation of white fumes when any 
object {e.g,, a glass rod) moistened with hydrochloric acid, 
nitric acid, acetic acid, or any of the volatile acids, is brought 
in contact with it. These fumes arise from the formation of 
solid ammonium salts produced by the contact of the gases in 
the air. Hydrochloric acid is the most delicate test in this 
respect, but acetic acid admits less readily of a mistake. 
If the expulsion of the ammonia is effected in a small beaker, 
best with slaked lime, with addition of a very little water, 
and the beaker is covered with a watch-glass having a strip of 
moistened turmeric- or reddened litmus-paper attached to the 
center of the convex side, the reaction will show the presence 
of even wry minute quantities of ammonia. In such cases, 
however, the reaction is not immediate, but requires some 
•time for its manifestation. It is promoted and accelerated 
by the application of a gentle heat. 
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4. If a solution of normal mercurous nitrate is added to a 
solution which contains free ammonia or ammonium carbon¬ 
ate, a black precipitate results, which in very dilute solutions 
is at first whitish-gray. Therefore, if the ammonia evolved 
according to 3, being set free in a test-tube, is allowed to act 
upon a glass rod which is moistened with mercurous nitrate 
and introduced, or, being liberated in a beaker, is allowed to 
act upon a drop of mercurous nitrate solution spread upon the 
convex side of a watch-glass covering it, or upon a strip of 
paper under the watch-glass, moistened with this solution, the 
moistened part of the rod, the drop, or the paper, becomes 
colored from gray to black. This manner of producing the re¬ 
action is to be especially recommended, because considerable 
amounts of salts present in the liquid to be tested may retard 
the reaction or prevent it. The precipitate which forms in 
this reaction, the so-called mercurius solubilis Hahnemanni,. 
is not always of the same composition. The precipitate first 
formed at a great degree of dilution, which produces the com¬ 
pound in the purest condition, corresponds to the formula 
]SrH 3 Hga]Sr 03 (L 6 soH). The formation is illustrated by the fol¬ 
lowing equation : Hg 2 (N 03 ) 3 -l- 2 ]S[H 3 = NH^HgaNOj-I-NH^NO,. 

5. HydrocMoroplatinic add shows the same deportment with 
ammonium salts as with salts of potassium. Like the cor¬ 
responding potassium compound, the yellow precipitate of 
AMMONIUM PLATINIC CHLORIDE, (NHJaPtCl., COnsists of OCtahc- 
drons discernible under the microscope. 

6 . From highly concentrated solutions with neutral reac¬ 
tion, tartaric acid throws down after some time part of the 
ammonium as hydrogen ammonium tartrate, 

Less concentrated solutions are not precipitated. Hydrogen 
sodium tartrate precipitates concentrated solutions much more 
completely, and produces a precipitate even in more dilute 
solutions. The precipitate is white and crystalline. Its 
separation may be promoted by shaking, or rubbing the glass 
inside with a glass rod. By solvents it is acted upon like the 
corresponding potassium salt, except that it is a little more 
readily soluble in water and in acids. 
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§97. 

Rcccx'j^t'idcitiou o/fid R6w>ciThs »—The potassiuin and sodium 
salts are not volatile at a moderate red heat, while the am¬ 
monium salts volatilize readily, and may therefore be easily 
separated from the former by ignition. The expulsion of 
aWj'jffLOuid by slaked lime affords the surest means of ascer¬ 
taining the presence of ammonium salts. In case of doubt, 
the reaction which ammonia gives with mercurous nitrate is 
more decisive than the alkaline reaction of the gas, for the 
vapors of the volatile alkaloids, such as coniine and nicotine, 
give an alkaline reaction, while they give to the mercurous 
nitrate solution a whitish or yellowish-gray turbidity, but do 
not blacken it. 

Potassium salts can be detected by the aid of hydrochloro- 
platinic acid and of tartaric acid or hydrogen sodium tartrate 
only after the removal of the ammonium salts which may be 
present, because both give exactly similar reactions with these 
reagents. Even in testing for potassium salts with sodium 
nitrite and cobalt solution, the removal of any accompanying 
ammonium salts is to be recommended. After the removal of 
the ammonium compounds, potassium is clearly and positively 
characterized by any one of these three reagents. The reac¬ 
tions will show with certainty only in concentrated fluids, and 
dilute solutions must therefore first be greatly concentrated. 
A single drop of a concentrated solution will give a positive re¬ 
sult, which cannot be obtained with a large quantity of a dilute 
fluid. Potassium is most simply detected in potassium platinic 
chloride and in acid potassium tartrate by first decomposing 
these salts by gentle ignition. From, the platinum compound, 
the decomposition of which is facilitated by the addition of 
some oxalic acid, the potassium is obtained as chloride, while 
potassium carbonate is obtained from the acid tartrate. When 
heated with sulphuric acid, potassium cobaltic nitrite yields 
potassium sulphate and cobalt sulphate. For the direct 
detection of potassium in potassium iodide, tartaric acid or 
acid sodium tartrate is better suited than hydrochloroplatinie 
acid or sodium nitrate and cobalt solution, since upon the ad- 
dition of the first, the separation of the potassium platinic 
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chloride is somewhat obscured by the formation of a deep, 
dark red liquid, containing platinic iodide and some free 
iodine; while in the second case, nitrous acid and potassium 
iodide react, with the separation of iodine. 

Sodium can be recognized with complete certainty in the 
wet way with acid sodium pyroantimonate, if the reagent has 
been properly prepared; if the solution of the sodium salt is 
concentrated, neutral, or feebly alkaline, and is free from in¬ 
terfering bases; and if it is noticed once for all that sodium 
pyroantimonate always separates in a crystalline condition 
and never in a flocculent state. If there is occasion to detect 
in this way small quantities of sodium in the presence of much 
potassium, the latter is first separated by hydrochloroplatinic 
acid, the platinum is removed from the filtrate by means of 
hydrogen sulphide and filtration, the solution is evaporated to 
dryness, gently ignited, taken up in very little water, and then 
tested with acid potassium pyroantimonate. 

Potassium and sodium can be detected by flame coloration 
much more easily and more quickly, and also with far greater 
delicacy, than in the wet way. We have seen, indeed, that the 
sodium coloration completely obscures that of potassium, 
even when only a small amount of a sodium salt is present 
with a large quantity of a potassium salt; but if the spectro¬ 
scope is made use of, the spectra of both appear so clearly 
and beautifully that no error is possible. The presence of 
sodium chloride actually increases the strength of the potas¬ 
sium lines up to a proportion of 100 parts of sodium chloride 
to 1 part of potassium <}hloride, but with greatei^ proportions 
of sodium chloride, the delicacy of the spectroscopic detection 
of potassium again decreases (Gooch and Hart). Where a 
spectroscope is not available, the potassium coloration can be 
distinctly recognized in a flame colored strongly yellow by 
sodium, by means of a glass prism filled with a solution of 
indigo or of potassium permanganate, or by the use of a blue 
glass; while the sodium coloration can be more accurately 
tested, if necessary, by the use of mercuric iodide paper, or of 
a green glass, in the manner already described.* 

*Con< ei ning tlie detection of very small amounts of potassium and sodium 
by the microscopic observation of crystallized potassium and sodium com¬ 
pounds, compare Haushofek's “ Mikroskopische Reactionen/' pp, 55 and 98; 
Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Ctiem., 30, 134 and 135; Prey, ihid., 32, 204. 
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The following methods serve for the detection of am- 
monium in exceedingly minute quantities^ as, for instance, in 
natural waters; they depend upon the separation of certain 
mercury compounds which are insoluble in water, and which 
contain the nitrogen or the nitrogen and part of the hydrogen 
of the ammonia: 

а. If water containing a trace of ammonia or ammonium 
carbonate is mixed with a few drops of solution of mercuric 
chloride, a white precipitate is formed, even in a very dilute 
solution. The precipitate consists of mercurammonium chlo¬ 
ride, NH,HgCl, thus: 2NB., + HgCl,=NH,Hg01 + NH,C 1 . If 
the solution is extraordinarily dilute, no turbidity occurs, but 
on the addition of a few drops of solution of sodium carbon¬ 
ate, the fluid will become turbid or opalescent in a few 
minutes, even after very extensive dilution. This reaction takes 
place when water containing a trace of a neutral ammonium 
salt is mixed with a few drops of solution of mercuric chloride 
and a few drops of solution of sodium carbonate. The pre¬ 
cipitate which separates on the addition of sodium carbonate 
consists of one molecule of the previously mentioned precipi¬ 
tate with one molecule of mercuric oxide: 2 NH 54 HgGl 3 
-f 3K,C03 = 2 (NH,HgCl + HgO) + H^O + 6KC1 -f 300,. 
Too much mercuric chloride and sodium carbonate must not 
be added, otherwise a yellow precipitate of mercuric oxy¬ 
chloride would be formed (Bohlig, Schoyen). 

б . Upon adding to a solution of potassium mercuric 
iodide containing potassium hydroxide,* a little of a fluid 
containing ammonia or an ammonium salt, a reddish-brown 
precipitate is formed if the ammonia is present in some 
quantity; but there is always a yellow coloration pro¬ 
duced, at least after some time, even if only most minute 
traces of ammonia are present. The precipitate consists 
of dimercurammonium iodide, NHggLHaO, and the reaction 

* This (Nbsslbr’s reagent) is prepared by heating to boiling, with stirring, 
55 g of potassium iodide and 13 g of mercuric chloride with 800 cc of water. 
When a clear solution results, a cold saturated solution of mercuric chloride 
Is added drop by drop until a permanent precipitate just begins to form. Then 
160 g of potassium hydroxide or 120 g of sodium hydroxide are added, the 
volume is brought to 1 liter by addition of water, a little more mercuric chlo¬ 
ride solution is added, and the liquid is allowed to become clear by settling. 
The solution has a very pale, yellowish color. 
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is as follows: 2(2KI.HgIa) + NHg + 3EHO = NHgJ.HaO 
+ 7KI4“ SHgO. Application of heat promotes the separation 
of the precipitate. Presence of chlorides of the alkali metals, 
or of their salts with oxygen acids, does not interfere with the- 
xeaction; but presence of alkali-metal cyanides and sulphides,, 
as well as free carbonic acid and alkali-metal acid carbonates,, 
will prevent it (J. Nesslee). In the presence of the latter,,, 
potassium or sodium hydroxide is therefore to be added. If 
bicarbonates or any other soluble salts of the alkali-earth 
metals are present, these are precipitated from the solution 
by the addition of an exactly sufficient quantity of a freshly 
boiled and subsequently cooled solution containing about- 
1 part of sodium hydroxide to 2 parts of sodium carbonate. 
The precipitate is allowed to settle in a closed cylinder, and 
the decanted, clear solution is tested with Nesslee’s reagent. 

For the recognition of small amounts of ammonia by the- 
microscopic method, an appropriate means is offered by the 
production and testing of ammonium magnesium phosphate 
crystals (see Haushoeee, p. 13 ; Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. 
Chem., 30 , 166). 


§98. 

Special BeauctioTis of the Barer Metals of th^ First Group. 

1 . Oesixjm, Cs ; 2. Eubidium, Eb. 

The C 80 smm and rubidium compounds, especially the latter, occur' 
rather widely disseminated in nature, but in very minute quantities only. 
They have hitherto been found chiefly in the mother-liquors of mineral 
waters, and in a few minerals (lepidolite, carnallite, etc.). Caesium has also 
been found in considerable quantities in pollux, and traces of rubidium 
have been detected in beet-molasses and in the ashes of plants. In general, 
the caesium and rubidium compounds bear great resemblance to those of 
potassium, more particularly in this, that their aqueous solutions, even 
when moderately concentrated, are precipitated by Jiydrochloroplatinie 
acid, and also that those compounds that are volatile at a red heat tinge 
the flame violet. The most notable characteristic differences, on the^ 
other hand, are that the precipitates produced by hydrochloroplatinic acid, 
are far more insoluble in water than potassium platinic chloride. At 10®, 
100 g of water wiU dissolve 900 mg of potassium platinic chloride, but only 
154 mg of the rubidium platinic chloride, and as little as 50 mg of the 
caesium platinic chloride. Again, the alums show great differences aa 
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regards their solubility in cold water. Thus, 100 parts of water at 17® dis¬ 
solve 18.5 parts of potassium alum, 2.27 parts of rubidium alum, and .619 
parts of caesium alum. Moreover, the flames colored by caesium and 
rubidium compounds give spectra quite different from the potassium spec¬ 
trum (see Plate I). The caesium spectrum is especially characterized by 
the two blue lines ol and which are remarkable for their wonderful 
intensity and sharp outline; also by the line which, however, is less 
strongly marked. In the rubidium spectrum, the splendid indigo-blue lines 
marked a and /? strike the eye by their extreme brilliancy. Less brilliant, 
but still very characteristic, are the lines 6 and y. To detect both alkalies 
in presence of each other by the spectroscope, the chlorides and not the 
carbonates should be taken, since with the latter salts, the rubidium 
spectrum is not always distinct in the presence of that of csesium (Allen, 
Heintz). It should also be mentioned that caesium carbonate is soluble in 
absolute alcohol, while rubidium carbonate is insoluble in that liquid. Still, 
a separation of the two metals is effected only with difficulty by this means, 
as they^ seem to form a double salt which is not absolutely insoluble in 
alcohol. It is more easy to separate them when they are in the form of 
acid tartrates, for the hydrogen rubidium tartrate dissolves in 8.5 parts of 
boiling water and 84.57 parts of water at 25“, while the corresponding 
salt of cmsiura dissolves in 1.02 parts of boiling water and 10.32 parts 
of water at 25® (Allen). (Hydrogen potassium tartrate requires 15 parts 
of boiling water and 89 parts of water at 25''.) 

The following methods are recommended as the most reliable ones 
for separating caesium from rubidium as well as from potassium : (a) Add 
stannic chloride to the hot, concentrated solution containing a rather 
large amount of strong hydrochloric acid, filter the precipitate of caesium 
stannic chloride upon a hardened filter, wash it with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, dissolve it in boiling water containing some hydrochloric acid, 
precipitate with concentrated hydrochloric acid, filter again, and wash 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid. The filtrate contains the rubidium, 
also any potassium that was present, as well as stannic chloride. Any 
ammonium present, however, is found in the precipitate as ammonium 
stannic chloride, and ammonium salts are, therefore, to be previously 
removed (F. Stolba). (6) Add a solution of antimonious chloride in 
strong hydrochloric acid to the concentrated solution of the salt, filter 
the precipitate of caesium antimonious chloride, 80sC1.2Sb01s, which 
separates immediately, upon a hardened filter, and wash it with strong 
hydrochloric acid. All the other alkali metals, as well as ammonium, 
are not precipitated, and are found with antimony trichloride in the 
filtrate (Godeffrot). 

Concerning the microscopic detection of caesium and rubidium, com¬ 
pare Haushofeb, p. 81; and Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Ohem., 30,137. 
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3. Lithium, LL 

Lithium is found rather widely disseminated in nature, but not in 
large quantities. It is often met with in the analysis of mineral waters 
and ashes of plants, less frequently in the analysis of minerals, and only 
rarely in that of technical and pharmaceutical products. Lithium forms 
the transition from the first to the second group of metals. Its hydroxide 
dissolves with difficulty in water, and it does not attract moisture from 
the air. Most of its salts are soluble in water, while some of them are 
deliquescent (lithium chloride). Lithium carbonate is difficultly soluble, 
particularly in cold water. It is more soluble in water containing carbonic 
acid. Upon boiling, hydrogen sodium phosphate produces in not too 
dilute solutions of salts of lithium, a white, crystalline precipitate of lithium 
phosphate, 2 Li 3 P 04 .H 20 , which quickly subsides to the bottom of the 
vessel. This reaction, which is characteristic of lithium, is rendered 
much more delicate by adding with the sodium phosphate a little sodium 
hydroxide solution, just sufficient to leave the reaction alkaline, evapo¬ 
rating the mixture to dryness, treating the residue with a little water, and 
adding an equal volume of ammonia solution. By this course, even very 
minute quantities of lithium will be separated as 3Li3P04.H20. The pre¬ 
cipitate fuses before the blowpipe, upon fusion with sodium carbonate 
gives a clear bead, and when fused upon charcoal, it is absorbed by the 
pores of the latter. It dissolves in hydrochloric acid to a fluid which, 
when diluted and supersaturated with ammonia, remains clear in the 
cold, but upon boiling gives a heavy, crystalline precipitate of the com¬ 
pound mentioned above. (Reactions by which the lithium phosphate dif¬ 
fers from the phosphates of the alkali-earth metals.) If pure ammonium 
fluoride (free from ammonium silicofiuoride) is added to a pot too dilute 
solution of a lithium salt, together with an excess of ammonium hydroxide, 
a white, gelatinous precipitate of lithium fluoride gradually separates. 
Since potassium, rubidium, and caesium fluorides are easily soluble in 
water, even when it is ammoniacal, and since sodium fluoride requires 
only 70 parts of a mixture of equal parts of ammonia solution and water 
to dissolve it, while lithium fluoride requires 3500 parts of the same for its 
solution, it is evident that lithium can be separated from the other alkali 
metals in the form of lithium fluoride, especially if the amount of sodium 
salts present is not too great. Very small amounts of lithium are best 
separated by evaporating the solution of alkali salts, after adding ammo¬ 
nium fluoride, to dryness in a platinum dish upon the water-bath, and 
treating the residue with dilute ammonia solution (A. Carnot).* [If 
several volumes of amyl alcohol are added to a very concentrated solution 
of the chlorides of lithium, sodium, and potassium, best after making 
slightly acid with hydrochloric acid, and the whole is boiled until the 
water has disappeared, and the boiling is then continued until about one 


* Zeitschr. f. aualyt. Chem, 29, 332. 
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half of the remaining amyl alcohol has been removed in order that the 
remainder may become anhydrous, the lithium chloride, being* very soluble 
in the liquid, may be separated from the almost absolutely insoluble sodiutn 
and potassium chlorides by filtering the hot liquid through a dry filter 
(Gooch).] 

TavtaHc add and hydTOchloroplatinio add fail to precipitate even con¬ 
centrated solutions of lithium salts. If salts of lithium are exposed to the 
gas or blowpipe flame, in the manner described for potassium (§ 94, 6), they 
tinge the flames carmine-red. Silicates containing lithium require addition 
of gypsum to produce this reaction, or, better still, gypsum and pure fluor¬ 
spar in the proportion 2:1. Lithium phosphate will tinge the flame 
carmine-red if the fused bead is moistened with hydrochloric acid. The 
sodium coloration conceals that of lithium. In presence of sodium, 
therefore, the lithium tint must be viewed through a blue glass, or through 
a thin layer of indigo solution. Presence of a small proportion of potas¬ 
sium will not conceal the lithium coloration. In presence of a large 
proportion of potassium, the lithium may be detected by placing the sub¬ 
stance in the fusing zone, viewing the colored flame through the indigo 
prism, and comparing it with a pure potassium flame produced in the 
opposite part of the fusing zone. Viewed through thin layers, the lithium 
colored flame now appears redder than-the pure potassium flame; viewed 
through somewhat thicker layers, the flames appear at last equally red, if 
the proportion of the lithium to the potassium is only trifling; but when 
lithium predominates in the sample examined, the intensity of the red col¬ 
oration imparted by lithium decreases perceptibly when viewed through 
thicker layers, while the pure potassium flame is scarcely impaired 
thereby. By this means, lithium may be detected in potassium salts, even 
though present only in the proportion of one part in several thousand 
parts of the latter. Unless present in very large quantities, sodium inter¬ 
feres but little with these reactions (Oartmbll, Bunsen). 

The lithium spectrum (Plate I) is most brilliantly characterized by the 
splendid carmine-red line a and the very faint, orange-yellow line The 
flame of a Bunsen burner yields only these two lines, but if lithium chloride 
is introduced into a hydrogen flame, a dull blue line is perceptible, which 
becomes brilliant if the oxyhydrogen flame is used. Its position nearly 
coincides with the weaker of the two blue lines of caesium (Ttndall, 
Pranbxand). If alcohol is poured over lithium chloride and then ignited, 
the flame also shows a carmine-red tint. Presence of sodium salts will 
mask this reaction. 

Concerning the detection of lithium by microchemical methods, com¬ 
pare Haushofbr, p. 89; and Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 30, 136. 


To detect small quantities of caesium, rubidium, and lithium, in pres¬ 
ence of very large quantities of sodium or potassium, as is necessary, for 
example, in the analysis of mineral waters, extract the dry chlorides, with 
addition of a few drops of hydrochloric acid, with alcohol of 90 per cent. 
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which leaves behind the far larger portion of the sodium and potas¬ 
sium chlorides. Evaporate the solution to dryness, dissolve the residue 
in very little water, and precipitate with hydrochloroplatinic acid. Filter 
off the precipitate, boil it repeatedly with small quantities of water to 
remove the potassium platinic chloride present, and in the course of 
this process examine repeatedly by the spectroscope. For this purpose 
place a slight amount of the precipitate upon a small piece of moistened 
filter-paper, wind a very fine platinum wire about the folded paper, car¬ 
bonize it at the top of the flame, avoiding too high a temperature, and then 
place the sample in the fusing zone of the flame, which is in front of the 
slit of the spectroscope. The potassium spectrum will now be found to 
grow fainter and fainter, while the spectra of rubidium and caesium will 
become visible, if these metals are present. Evaporate to dryness the 
fluid filtered from the platinum precipitate, with the addition of some 
^oxalic acid, ignite the residue gently to decompose the sodium platinic 
chloride and the excess of hydrochloroplatinic acid, moisten with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, drive off the acid again, and finally extract the lithium chloride 
with a mixture of absolute alcohol and ether. The evaporation of the 
solution obtained leaves the lithium chloride behind in a state of almost 
perfect purity, and it may then be further examined and tested. Before 
•concluding from the simple coloration of the flame, that lithium is present, 
it is advisable, in order to guard against the chance of error, to test a 
portion of the residue, dissolved in water, with sulphuric acid and alcohol, 
to make sure that strontium or calcium is not present. The addition of 
hydrochloric acid, which is repeatedly prescribed in the above process to 
precede the extraction of the lithium chloride with alcohol, is necessary, for 
the reason that lithium chloride, even by moderate ignition, is converted 
by the action of aqueous vapor into lithium hydroxide, which then attracts 
carbonic acid, forming lithium carbonate, which is insoluble in alcohol. 
Lithium chloride can be separated from considerable amounts of sodium 
and potassium chlorides by adding fuming hydrochloric acid to the con¬ 
centrated solution of the salts, and pouring off the solution containing 
lithium chloride and small amounts of the other chlorides from the sepa¬ 
rated potassium and sodium chlorides. 

§99. 

SECOND GROUP. 

Barium, Strontium, Oaloium, Magnesium. 

Properties of the Group .—The oxides of the metals of this 
group, the alkali earths, unite with water to form hydroxides 
which are more or less soluble in that liquid. Magnesium 
oxide and hydroxide, however, dissolve but very sparingly in 
water. The solutions manifest alkaline reaction, which in the 
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case of magnesia is most clearly apparent when that earth is 
laid upon moistened test-paper. The neutral carbonates and 
phosphates of the alkali-earth metals are insoluble in water. 
The solutions of their salts are therefore precipitated, even in 
dilute solution, by carbonates and phosphates of the alkali 
metals. This property distinguishes the metals of the second 
group from those of the first. From the metals of the follow¬ 
ing groups, they are distinguished by the solutions being pre¬ 
cipitated neither by hydrogen sulphide nor by ammonium 
sulphide. The alkali earths and the salts of their metals are 
white or colorless (if the acid radical of the salt does not im¬ 
part a color to it), and not volatile at a moderate red heat. 
The solutions of the nitrates and chlorides of this group are 
not precipitated by barium carbonate. 


Speciol Reactions. 

§ 100 . 

a. Barium, Ba. {Oxide, BaO.) 

1 . Barium Hydroxide, Ba(OH)», is readily soluble in hot 
w^ater, but rather sparingly so in cold water. It dissolves 
freely in dilute hydrochloric or nitric acid. It fuses at 
a red heat without losing water, but upon stronger ignition 
the water is lost (Brugelmann). 

2. Most of the barium salts are insoluble in water. The 
soluble salts do not affect vegetable colors, and with the 
exception of chloride, bromide, and iodide of barium, are de¬ 
composed upon ignition in a glass tube. The insoluble salts 
dissolve in dilute hydrochloric acid, except barium sulphate 
and barium silicofiuoride. Barium chloride and nitrate are 
almost insoluble in alcohol, insoluble in a mixture of equal 
parts of absolute alcohol and ether, and do not deliquesce in 
the air. Concentrated solutions of barium salts are precipi¬ 
tated by hydrochloric or nitric acid added in large propor¬ 
tions, as barium choride and nitrate are not soluble in the 
■concentrated aqueous solutions of these acids. 

3. Avrimonia produces no precipitate in aqueous solutions 
.of barium salts. From highly concentrated solutions only. 
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potassium or sodium hydroxide (free from carbonic acid) pre» 
cipitate crystals of barium hydroxide, Ba(0H)a.8H20, which 
redissolve in water. 

4. Soluhle carbonates throw down barium carbonate, BaCOg , 
in the form of a white precipitate. If the solution was pre¬ 
viously acid, complete precipitation takes place only upon 
heating the fluid. In ammonium chloride, the precipitate is 
soluble to a trifling, yet clearly perceptible, extent, and there¬ 
fore ammonium carbonate produces no precipitate in very 
dilute barium solutions containing much ammonium chloride. 

6 . Sulphuric acid and all the soluble sulphates, more 
particularly solution of calcium sulphate, produce, even in very 
dilute solutions, a heavy, finely pulverulent, white precipitate 
of BARIUM sulphate, BaSO^. This is generally formed im¬ 
mediately upon the addition of the reagent, but from highly 
dilute solutions, especially when strongly acid, it separates 
only after some time. The precipitate is insoluble in alkalies, 
nearly so in dilute acids, but perceptibly soluble in con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric and nitric acids, especially upon 
heating, as well as in concentrated solutions of ammonium, 
potassium, sodium, calcium, and magnesium salts. The 
solvent action of the acids and also of the salts is counter¬ 
acted, or at least very much diminished, if sulphuric acid 
or a sulphate is present in considerable excess. Bather 
large quantities of calcium chloride may completely prevent 
the precipitation of small amounts of barium by means of 
calcium sulphate (Ludektng *). 

6. Hydrofluosilicic acid throws down barium silicofluor- 
IDE, BaSiBg, in the form of a colorless, crystalline, quickly 
subsiding precipitate. In dilute solutions, this precipitate is 
formed only after the lapse of some time. Very dilute solu¬ 
tions are not precipitated, for barium silicofluoride is not 
entirely insoluble in water. With the addition of an equal 
volume of alcohol, the precipitation takes place quickly, and 
so completely that the filtrate remains clear upon the addi¬ 
tion of sulphuric acid. Hydrochloric and nitric acids and 
ammonium salts increase its solubility in water as well as 
in alcohol. 


* ZeitscRr. f. analyt. Chem., 29, 566. 
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7. In neutral or alkaline solutions, sodium phosphate pro¬ 
duces a white precipitate of hydeogen baeium phosphate, 
HBaPO^, which is soluble in free acids. Addition of ammonia 
only slightly increases the quantity of this precipitate, a 
portion of which is converted into barium phosphate, 
Ba 3 (P 04 ) 2 , in this process. Ammonium chloride dissolves 
the precipitate to a clearly perceptible extent. 

8 . In moderately dilute solutions, ammonium oxalate pro¬ 
duces a white, pulverulent precipitate of baeium oxalate, 
BaCjO^.HaO, which is soluble in hydrochloric and nitric acids. 
When recently thrown down, this precipitate also dissolves 
in oxalic and acetic acids, but the solutions speedily deposit 
acid barium oxalate, H 3 Ba( 030 j 3 . 2 H 30 , in the form of a crys¬ 
talline powder. 

9. Potassium chromate and dichromate produce a bright 
yellow precipitate of barium chromate, BaCrO*, even in very 
dilute solutions of barium salts. This is very difficultly sol¬ 
uble in cold water, somewhat more readily in boiling water, 
while ammonium salts increase its solubility very noticeably. 
But all these conditions of solubility are completely changed 
when potassium chromate is added in excess in making the 
precipitation, so that in the case of acid solutions, no free 
acid is present, but in the place of this, potassium dichromate 
is formed. Under these conditions, the precipitation of barium 
is complete. Hydrochloric or nitric acid dissolves barium 
chromate, and ammonia precipitates it again from the reddish- 
yellow solution. 

10. Soluble barium salts, when triturated and heated with, 
dilute alcohol, give to its flame a geeenish-yellow color. 

11 . If barium salts are held on the loop of a platinum 
wire in the fusing zone of the Bunsen gas flame, the part of 
the flame above the sample is colored yellowish-geeen ; or if 
the barium salts are held in the inner (alcohol) Uowpipe flame, 
the same coloration is imparted to the part of the flame 
beyond the sample. With the soluble barium salts, and also 
with barium carbonate and sulphate, the reaction is immediate 
or takes place very soon. The phosphate, however, requires 
previous moistening of the sample with sulphuric or hydro¬ 
chloric acid, by which means barium may be detected by 
the flame coloration in silicates decomposable by acids.. 
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Silicates which hydrochloric acid fails to decompose must 
be fused with sodium carbonate, when the barium carbonate 
produced will show the reaction. It is characteristic of the 
yellowish-green barium coloration of the flame that it appears 
bluish-green when viewed through the green glass. If the 
sulphates are used for the experiment,^ presence of calcium 
and strontium will not interfere with the reaction. The 
barium spectrum is shown in Plate I. The green lines a and 
are the most intense ; y is less marked, but still character¬ 
istic. Since platinum wire sometimes contains barium (Kraut), 
it is well to find first whether it will give a barium spectrum 
by itself. 

12. Barium sulphate is not, or, more correctly, scarcely at 
all, decomposed by cold solutions of the hicarhonates of the 
alkali metals or of ammonium carbonate. It behaves in the 
aame way with a boiling solution of 1 part of potassium carbon^ 
ate and 3 parts of potassium s%dphate, but its behavior towards 
all these reagents is essentially different when strontium sul- ^ 
phate or calcium sulphate is mixed with it (see p. 162). 
Bepeated action of boiling solution of sodium or potassium 
carbonate upon barium sulphate succeeds in the end in com¬ 
pletely decomposing that salt. Barium sulphate is readily 
decomposed by fusion with sodium carbonate, with the for¬ 
mation of sodium sulphate, which is soluble in water, and of 
barium carbonate, insoluble in that liquid. 


§ 101 . 

6 . Strontium, Sr. {Oxide, SrO.) 

1. Strontium htdroxide and the strontium salts have 
nearly the same general properties and reactions as the 
corresponding barium compounds. Strontium hydroxide is 
more sparingly soluble in water than barium hydroxide, and 
it loses its water only upon strong ignition. Strontium chlo¬ 
ride dissolves in absolute alcohol and deliquesces in moist air. 
Strontium nitrate is almost insoluble in absolute alcohol, and 
is insoluble in a mixture of equal volumes of absolute dcohol 
and ether. Strontium nitrate does not deliquesce in the air. 
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2 . Witli (unriTnonia, potassium hydroxide, sodium hydroxide, 
also witli tlie alkali carbonates, and with sodium phosphate, the 
strontium salts show nearly the same reactions as the barium 
salts. In ammonium chloride, strontium carbonate dissolves 
to a less marked degree than barium carbonate. 

3. Sulphuric acids and sulphates throw down stbonttctm: shl- 
THATE, SrSO^, in the form of a white precipitate. When 
thrown down from concentrated solutions, it is at first floc- 
culent and amorphous, afterwards pulverulent and crystalline; 
but from dilute solutions, it is immediately pulverulent and 
crystalline. Application of heat promotes the precipitation. 
Strontium sulphate is less insoluble in water than barium 
sulphate; hence it separates from rather dilute solutions only 
after some time. Calcium sulphate solution causes no imme¬ 
diate precipitation except in very concentrated, and especially 
in hot, strontium solutions; yet it precipitates more dilute 
•solutions after some time. Potassium, sodium, calcium, and 
magnesium salts increase the solubility of strontium sul¬ 
phate, so that, for example, strontium cannot be precipitated 
by calcium sulphate solution in the presence of much cal¬ 
cium chloride (Ludeking). In hydrochloric and nitric acids, 
strontium sulphate dissolves perceptibly. Presence of large 
quantities of these acids will accordingly most seriously im¬ 
pair the delicacy of the reaction. An excess of sulphuric 
acid tends to counteract the solvent action of acids and salts. 
Strontium sulphate is insoluble in alcohol, so that the addi¬ 
tion of the latter promotes its precipitation very greatly. 
Strontium sulphate does not dissolve in a concentrated solu¬ 
tion of ammonium sulphate, even by boiling, but if mixed 
with calcium sulphate, it dissolves with the latter to a marked 
degree in this reagent. 

4. JSydrofluosilicic acid fails to produce a precipitate, even 
in rather concentrated solutions of strontium salts, because 
strontium silicofluoeide, SrSiP,* is moderately soluble in 
cold water. Hot water dissolves it somewhat less easily. It 
dissolves in small amount in dilute alcohol, bi^t the stronger 
the alcohol the less readily it dissolves. Hydrochloric acid 
greatly increases the solubility of the salt in water, and also 
in alcohol, but to a somewhat less degree. 

5. Even from rather dilute solutions, ammonium oxalate 
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precipitates strontium oxalate, 2 SrC 204 . 5 H 50 , in the form of 
a white powder, which dissolves readily in hydrochloric and 
nitric acids, and perceptibly in ammonium salts, but is only 
sparingly soluble in oxalic and acetic acids. 

6 . Potassium dichromate does not precipitate solutions of 
salts of strontium, even when they are concentrated. Potas¬ 
sium chromate at first produces no precipitate, but on long 
standing, if the solution is neutral and not very dilute, bright 
yellow strontium chromate, SrCrO^, is precipitated in a crys^ 
talline condition. This does not take place, however, in solu- 
tions acidified with acetic acid. The precipitate dissolves 
rather diflficfiltly in pure water, more abundantly in water 
containing acetic acid or ammonium salts, but hydrochloric, 
nitric, and chromic acids dissolve it easily. None of these 
solutions are precipitated by the addition of potassium chro¬ 
mate in excess. Alcohol does not dissolve strontium chro¬ 
mate, and even dilute alcohol scarcely dissolves it at all. 
Neutral solutions of strontium salts to which potassium chro¬ 
mate is added are therefore precipitated by the addition of 
even small amounts of alcohol. Warming to 70® facilitates 
the precipitation, 

7. If strontium salts which are soluble in water or alcohol 
are heated with dilute alcohol, and the latter is ignited, they 
impart to the flame, especially upon stirring, an intense 
CARMINE-RED COLOR. 

8 . If a strontium salt is held in the fusing zone of the 
Bunsen gas flame, or in the inner alcohol hloiopipe flame, an 
INTENSELY RED COLOR is imparted to the flame. The reaction 
is most distinct with strontium chloride, less clear with the 
hydroxide and carbonate, fainter still with the sulphate, 
and scarcely appears with strontium salts of fixed acids. 
Therefore, after its first exposure to the flame, the sample is 
moistened with hydrochloric acid, and again thus exposed. 
If strontium sulphate is likely to be present, the sample is 
first exposed a short time to the reducing flame (to produce 
strontium sulphide), before it is moistened with hydrochloric 
acid. Viewed through the hlue glass, the strontium flame 
appears purple or rose (difference between strontium and 
calcium, the latter showing a faint greenish-gray color when 
treated in this manner). This reaction also is most clearly 
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apparent if the sample is moistened with hydrochloric acid 
when brought into the dame. In presence of barium, the 
strontium reaction shows only upon the first introduction 
into the fiame of the sample moistened with hydrochloric 
acid. The strontium spcctTuviti is shown in Plate I. It con¬ 
tains a number of characteristic lines, more especially the 
orange line a, the red lines and y, and the blue line d, the 
latter being more particularly suited for the detection of 
strontium in presence of barium and calcium. 

9. Strontium sulphate is completely decomposed by di¬ 
gestion with solution of sodium or potassium carbonate. It 
is also decomposed even by digestion with solutions of ammo~ 
nitcm carbonate or of alkali-metal bicarhonates, but much more 
rapidly by boiling with a solution of 1 part of potassium car¬ 
bonate and 3 parts of potassium sulphate. Its decomposition 
by ammonium carbonate, by the alkaline bicarbonates, and 
also by potassium carbonate and sulphate is, however, not 
complete when it is mixed with barium sulphate; for in 
presence of the latter, a certain amount of strontium sulphate 
always remains undecomposed. 

§ 102 . 

c. Calcium, Ca. {Oxide, Lime, OaO.) 

1. Calcium oxide (quicklime), CALcroM hydeoxide (slaked 
lime), and calcium salts, in their general properties and re¬ 
actions, present a great similarity to the corresponding barium 
and strontium compounds. Calcium hydroxide is far more 
difficultly soluble in water than the barium and strontium 
hydroxides, and dissolves more sparingly in hot than in cold 
water. Calcium hydroxide loses its water upon ignition. 
Calcium chlobide and nitbate are soluble in absolute alcohol, 
and also in a mixture of equal volumes of alcohol and ether, 
and deliquesce in the air. 

2. Ammonia, potassium hydroxide, sodium hydroxide, alkali 
carbonates, and sodium phosphate show nearly the same reac¬ 
tions with calcium as with barium salts. Recently precipitated 
CALCIUM CABBONATE, CaCO,,, is bulky and amorphous, but after 
•a time, or immediately upon the application of heat, it shrinks 
land assumes a crystalline form. Recently precipitated calcium 
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carbonate dissolves somewhat readily in solution of ammo- ^ 
nium chloride; but the solution speedily becomes turbid, and 
deposits the greater part of the dissolved salt in a crystalline 
form. 

3. In highly concentrated solutions, sulphuric acid and 
sodium sulphate immediately produce white precipitates of 
CAiOiUM SULPHATE, CaSO^,2HaO, which redissolve completely 
in a large proportion of water, and are far more soluble in 
acids. In less concentrated solutions, the precipitates are 
formed only after the lapse of some time, and no precipita¬ 
tion whatever takes place in dilute solutions. Solutions of 
calcium sulphate, of course, cannot produce a precipitate in 
calcium salts ; but even a cold saturated solution of potas¬ 
sium sulphate, mixed with 3 parts of water, produces a pre¬ 
cipitate only after standing from twelve to twenty-four hours. 
In solutions of calcium salts which are so very dilute that 
sulphuric acid has no apparent action on them, a precipitate 
will form upon addition of 2 volumes of alcohol, either 
immediately or after the lapse of some time. Calcium sul¬ 
phate dissolves in a large amount of a concentrated solution 
of ammonium sulphate, but this takes place completely only 
when it is not mixed with barium or strontium sulphate. 

4. Hydrofluosilicic add does not precipitate calcium salts, 
even when an equal volume of alcohol is added. 

5. Ammonium oxalate produces a white, pulverulent pre¬ 
cipitate of CALCIUM OXALATE. If the Huids are in any degree 
concentrated or hot, the precipitate, OaC,O^.HaO, forms at 
once ; but if they are very dilute and cold, it forms only after 
some time, in the latter case being more distinctly crys¬ 
talline and consisting of a mixture of the above salt with. 
CaC.^0^.3H,0. Calcium oxalate dissolves readily in hydro¬ 
chloric and nitric acids, but acetic and oxalic acids fail to. 
dissolve it to any considerable extent. 

6. Potassium chromate produces no precipitate at first, even 
in very concentrated solutions of calcium salts. Only after 
long standing does calcium chromate, CaCr04.2Ha0, separate 
as a yellow, crystalline precipitate. Solutions which are 
at all dilute do not give a precipitate, but if 2 or 3 volumes 
of alcohol are added, an immediate precipitation follows in 
solutions which are not extremely dilute. Calcium solutions. 
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containiiig free acetic acid are not precipitated, even upon the- 
addition of alcohol. Potassium dichromate does not precipi¬ 
tate even very concentrated solutions. 

7. Soluble calcium salts when heated with aqueous alcoTiol 
impart to its flame a tellowish-eed color, which may be mis¬ 
taken for that produced by strontium. 

8. If calcium salts are held in the fusing zone of the Bun- 
SEJI gas flame^ or in the inner dUioTiol hloiupipe fiame^ they impart 
to the flame a tellowish-eeb color. This reaction is most 
distinct with calcium chloride, while calcium sulphate shows it 
only after its incipient decomposition, and calcium carbonate- 
most distinctly after the escape of the carbonic acid. Com¬ 
pounds of calcium with fixed acids do not color flame, but. 
those which are decomposed by hydrochloric acid will show 
the reaction after being moistened with that acid. In such 
cases, the reaction is promoted by flattening the loop of the- 
platinum wire, placing a small portion of the calcium com¬ 
pound upon it, letting it frit, adding a drop of hydrochloric 
acid, which remains hanging to the loop, and then thrusting * 
the latter in the fusing zone. The reaction appears most 
distinctly at the instant when the drop disappears, having 
evaporated without boiling as in Leedeneeost’s phenomenon 
(Bunsen). Yiewed through green glass^ the calcium color¬ 
ation of the flame appears siskin-green on bringing the sample 
moistened with hydrochloric acid into the flame (difference 
between calcium and strontium, the latter substance under 
similar circumstances showing a very faint yellow (Meez). In, 
presence of barium, the calcium reaction shows only upon 
the first introduction of the sample into the flame. The cal^ 
cium spectrum is shown in Plate I. The intensely green 
line P is particularly characteristic, also the intense orango 
line a. It requires a very good apparatus to show the indigo- 
blue line to the right of Q in the solar spectrum, as this is 
much less luminous than the others. 

9. With carbonates and add carbonates of the cdhalies, also 
with a solution of potassium carbonate and sulphate^ calcium 
sulphate shows the same behavior as strontium sulphate. 
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§ 103. 

Magnesium, Mg. {Oxide, Magnesia, MgO.) 

1. Magnesium is silver-white, hard, malleable, of 1.743 sp. 
gr. It melts at a moderate red heat, and volatilizes at a white 
heat. When ignited in the air, it burns with a dazzling white 
flame to magnesium oxide. It preserves its luster in dry air, 
but gradually becomes coated with hydroxide when exposed 
to moist air. Pure water is not decomposed by magnesium 
at the ordinary temperature, but in water acidulated with 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, magnesium dissolves rapidly 
with evolution of hydrogen. 

2. Magnesium oxide and hydkoxide are white powders of far 
greater bulk than the other oxides and hydroxides of this 
group, and are nearly insoluble in both cold and hot water. 
The hydroxide loses its water upon ignition. 

3. Some of the salts of magnesium are soluble in water, 
while others are insoluble in that fluid. The soluble salts 
have a nauseous, bitter taste, and the normal salts do not 
alter vegetable colors. With the exception of the sulphate, 
they undergo decomposition when gently ignited, and the 
greater part of them, even upon simple evaporation of their 
solutions. Magnesium sulphate loses its acid at a white 
heat. Nearly all the magnesium salts which are insoluble 
in water dissolve readily in hydrochloric acid. 

4. Ammonia throws down from the solutions of normal 
salts part of the magnesium as hydeoxide, Mg(OH )3 , in the 
form of a white, bulky precipitate. The rest of the magnesium 
remains in solution as a double salt, i,e., in combination with 
the ammonium salt which is formed by the reaction. It is 
owing to this tendency of magnesium salts to form such 
double salts with ammonium compounds that ammonia fails 
to precipitate them in presence of a sufl&cient proportion of 
an ammonium salt with neutral reaction; or, what amounts 
to the same thing, that ammonia produces no precipitate in 
solutions of magnesium containing a sulBGlcient quantity of 
free acid, and that precipitates produced by ammonia in 
neutral solutions of magnesium are redissolved upon the 
addition of ammonium chloride. It should be borne in mind 
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that in solutions containing only 1 equivalent of an ammonium 
salt (ammonium chloride or sulphate) to 1 equivalent of 
magnesium salt, although no precipitate is produced by the 
addition of a slight excess of ammonia, a portion of the 
magnesium is, however, thrown down on the addition of a 
large excess of ammonia. 

6. Potassium, sodium, barium, and calcium hydroxides 
ihrow down magnesium hydeoxide. The separation of this 
precipitate is greatly promoted by boiling the mixture. Am¬ 
monium chloride and similar ammonium salts redissolve the 
washed hydroxide. If the ammonium salts are added in 
•sufficient quantity to the magnesium solution before the 
addition of the precipitant, small quantities of the latter fail 
altogether to produce a precipitate. However, upon boihng 
the solution afterwards with an excess of potassium or 
sodium hydroxide, the precipitate will, of course, make its 
appearance, since this process causes the decomposition of 
the ammonium salt, thus removing the agent which retains 
the magnesium hydroxide in solution. It should be remem¬ 
bered that magnesium hydroxide is more soluble in solutions 
of potassium chloride, sodium chloride, potassium sulphate, 
and sodium sulphate, than in water, and on this account, its 
precipitation is less complete when these salts are present 
in large quantities. From such solutions, however, the mag¬ 
nesium is thrown down, for the most part, by an excess of 
solution of potassium or sodium hydroxide. 

6. Potassium carbonate and sodium carbonate produce in 
neutral solutions a white precipitate of basic magnesium cae- 
BONATE, 4 MgC 03 .Mg( 0 H),.a?H, 0 . One fifth of the carbonic 
acid of the decomposed alkali carbonate is liberated in the 
process, and combines with a portion of the magnesium car¬ 
bonate to form bicarbonate, which remains in solution. This 
acid carbonate is decomposed by boiling, and an additional 
precipitate formed, consisting of Mg0Os.3H,O, while carbon 
dioxide escapes. Application of heat, therefore, promotes the 
.separation, and increases the quantity of the precipitate. 
Ammonium chloride and other similar ammonium^ salts, when 
present in sufficient quantity, prevent this precipitation also, 
and readily redissolve the precipitates after they have been 
washed. 
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7. If magnesitim solutions are mixed with ammonium car- 
honate^ the liquid always remains clear at first; but after 
standing, it deposits a crystalline precipitate, more or less, 
quickly according to the concentration of the solution. 
When the ammonium carbonate is in slight excess, the pre¬ 
cipitate consists of magnesium carbonate, MgCOj.SHaO; bui 
when the ammonium carbonate is in large excess, it consists 
of AMMONIUM MAGNESIUM CARBONATE, 

In highly dilute solutions, this precipitate will not form. 
Addition of ammonia and of excess of ammonium carbonate 
promotes its separation. Ammonium chloride prevents the 
formation of the precipitate, except in concentrated solutions*. 

8 . Sodium 'phosphate precipitates from magnesium solu¬ 
tions, if not too dilute, hvdeogen magnesium phosphate,, 
HMgP0^.7Hj0, as a white powder. Upon boiling, magne¬ 
sium phosphate, Mg8(POJa.7HaO, separates even from, 
rather dilute solutions. But if the addition of the precipitant, 
is preceded by that of ammonium chloride and ammonia^ Sb. 
white, crystalline precipitate of ammonium magnesium phos¬ 
phate, NH 4 MgP 0 ^. 6 Hj, 0 , will separate even from very dilute 
solutions. Its formation in dilute solutions may be greatljr 
promoted and accelerated by stirring with a glass rod, and 
should the solution be so extremely dilute as to forbid the 
formation of a precipitate, yet the lines of direction in which 
the glass rod has moved along the inside of the vessel will, 
after the lapse of some time, appear distinctly as white streaks, 
(soluble in hydrochloric acid). Water and solutions of am¬ 
monium salts dissolve the precipitate but very slightly, yet 
it is readily soluble in acids, even in acetic acid. In water 
containing ammonia, it may be -considered practically in¬ 
soluble. Instead of hydrogen sodium phosphate, hydrogeiti 
sodium ammonium phosphate is a very good reagent to use. 

9. Ammonium oxalate produces no precipitate in highly 
dilute solutions of magnesium salts. In less dilute solutions,, 
no precipitate is formed at first, but after standing some time, 
crystalline crusts of various do'uble oxalates of ammonium and 
magnesium make their appearance. In highly concentrated 
solutions, ammonium oxalate very speedily produces precipi¬ 
tates of magnesium oxalate, MgC.^ 0 ^. 2 H 30 , which contain 
small quantities of the double salts previously mentioned* 
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Ammonium cUoride, especially in presence of free ammonia^ 
interferes with the formation of these precipitates, but in 
general will not absolutely prevent it. 

10. SvlpJiuric acid, hydrqfluosilicic add, and potassium chrc 
mate do not precipitate salts of magnesium. 

11. Salts of magnesium do not color flames. 


§104. 

Recapitulation and Remarks. —The difficult solubility of 
magnesium hydroxide, the ready solubility of the sulphate 
(unless present in the natural form, i.e., as kieserite, which 
contains one molecule of water), and the disposition of mag¬ 
nesium salts to form double salts with ammonium compounds,, 
are the three principal points in which magnesium differs 
from the other alkali-earth metals. To detect magnesium in 
solutions containing all the alkali-earth metals, we always first 
remove the barium, strontium, and calcium. This is effected 
most conveniently by means of ammonium carbonate, with 
addition of some ammonia and ammonium chloride, and 
application of heat; since by this process, the barium, stron¬ 
tium, and calcium are obtained in a form of combination 
suited for further examination. If the solutions are some¬ 
what dilute, and the precipitated fluid is filtered after about 
an hour, the carbonates of barium, strontium, and calcium 
are obtained on the filter, while all the magnesium is found in 
the filtrate. But as ammonium chloride dissolves a little 
barium carbonate, and also a little calcium carbonate, though 
much less of the latter than of the former, trifling quantities 
of these metals are found in the filtrate. Moreover, where 
only traces of them are present, they may remain wholly in 
solution. In accurate experiments, therefore, the complete 
separation is effected in the following way: Divide the filtrate 
into three portions, test one portion with a few drops of dilute 
sulphuric acid for the trace of barium which it may contain^ 
and another portion with ammonium oxalate for the minute 
trace of calcium which may have remained in solution. If the 
two reagents produce no turbidity, even after some time, test 
the third portion with sodium phosphate and ammonia for 
"MAGNESIUM. If, however, one of the reagents causes turbidity. 
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filter off tlie gradually subsiding precipitate, and test the fil- 
trate for magnesium. Should both reagents produce precipi¬ 
tates, mix the first two portions together, which in any case 
must still be alkaline, filter after some time, and then test 
the filtrate for magnesium. To make sure that the precipitate 
thrown down by ammonium oxalate is actually calcium oxa¬ 
late, and not, as it might be, oxalate of ammonium and mag¬ 
nesium, dissolve it in a very little hydrochloric acid, and add 
dilute sulphuric acid, and then alcohol. 

To show the presence of barium, strontium, and calcium 
in the precipitate produced by ammonium .carbonate, dissolve 
the precipitate in an exactly sufficient amount of dilute nitric 
acid, evaporate the solution in a small porcelain dish to dry¬ 
ness, heat this upon an iron plate for 10 or 15 minutes rather 
strongly (the temperature may rise to 180° without injury) 
until the residue no longer has an odor of nitric acid, and a 
cold glass plate, placed upon the dish for a few seconds, no 
longer shows a coating of moisture. Triturate the contents 
of the dish immediately after cooling, at first dry, then after 
the addition of about 5 to 10 cc of a mixture of equal 
volumes of absolute alcohol and ether. Filter the solution 
after a few minutes, and wash the residue four times with 
small quantities of the ether-alcohol mixture. The residue 
now contains the barium and strontium nitrates, to which a 
small amount of calcium nitrate may still adhere; while the 
filtrate contains the calcium nitrate, with which there may be 
a slight trace of strontium nitrate if the operation has not 
been performed with sufficient care. 

Add 2 drops of dilute sulphuric acid to the ether-alco¬ 
hol solution. If a considerable amount of precipitate results, 
this must be calcium sulphate, and it is unnecessary to test 
further for calcium. If, however, the precipitate should be 
very small, it might originate from the traces of strontium 
which had possibly gone into the ether-alcohol solution. In 
this case, therefore, add about 4 cc of water to the solu¬ 
tion, evaporate off the ether and alcohol, add a few drops of 
ammonia and about 1 g of solid ammonium sulphate, heat 
to boiling, filter through a small filter, add to the filtrate 
a drop of acetic acid, so that it just reddens litmus-paper, 
then a few drops of ammonium oxalate. If OALOIOT is present, 
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a precipitate of calcium oxalate is formed immediately, or, if 
only very small amounts are present, after standing for some 
time. Any error on account of the very small amount of 
strontium possibly present is excluded, because the traces of 
strontium sulphate which dissolve in a concentrated solution 
of ammonium sulphate are not precipitated by ammonium 
oxalate in the presence of a little free acetic acid. 

Dissolve the barium and strontium nitrates with the aid 
of heat in 70 to 100 parts of water, filter if necessary, acidify 
with 3 or 4 drops of acetic acid, heat to boiling, add gradu- 
ally potassium chromate until the solution shows a yellow 
color, and boil up once more. If an odor of acetic acid 
then appears, add some more potassium chromate. If barium 
is present, a bright yellow precipitate appears at once, or if 
only very small amounts are present, after^^nding a short 
time. Let it stand for about an hour, filtet^'^d add some 
ammonia to a portion of the filtrate, then add"-^i^onium car¬ 
bonate. If a considerable amount of precipit^ results, this 
can only be strontium carbonate, and j|jj;is unnec^Si^ry, there¬ 
fore, to make further tests for stront^|a. If, on;the other 
hand, no precipitate or only a very qpe is produced, 

add 1 or 2 drops of nitric acid to t^^naW part of the 
filtrate, concentrate to 10 or 20 cc, and ^en ^d ammonia 
and ammonium carbonate. If no precipiiate is now f^nd, 
strontium is not present; but if there is a small ’precipitate, 
this may be strontium, but it may possibly be due' to traces 
of calcium which are still present here. Filterbff the sma^ 
precipitate, wash it, dissolve it in a few drops oftdiluteJiydr^^V 
chloric acid, and evaporate the solution to drynesfe^. Dissolve 
the small residue of neutral chloride or chlorides 2 cc 

of a mixture of 3 parts of water and 1 part of alcom (which 
should be kept on hand), add a drop of potassium Ifhromate 
solution, and heat until boiling just begins. If strontium is 
present, a finely divided, yellow precipitate of strontium chro¬ 
mate separates immediately or after standing a short time m 
a warm place (W. Fresenius and F. Euppebt). 

The separation is accomplished just as well but ess 
simply as follows: Dissolve the precipitate consistmg of ba. 
rium, strontium, and calcium carbonates in acefac acid, remove 
most of the excess of this by evaporation, and after addition 
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of water precipitate the barium from the solution, which must 
always contain some free acetic acid, by adding an excess of 
potassium chromate. In order to effect a good separation of 
strontium from calcium, it is then necessary to precipitate 
both these metals with ammonium carbonate, to convert the 
carbonates into dry nitrates, and to separate these with ether- 
alcohol, thus making the whole process less simple than the 
previous one. 

For the detection of small amounts of calcium in the 
presence of large amounts of barium and strontium, the fol¬ 
lowing method can also be used: Precipitate the solution, to 
which some hydrochloric acid is added, while hot with dilute 
sulphuric acid, filter off the precipitate, first make the filtrate 
alkaline with ammonia, then acidify it with acetic acid and 
add ammonium, oxalate. A resulting precipitate, often 
iormed only after long standing, shows the presence of cal¬ 
cium, because the traces of strontium sulphate which have 
remained in solution upon its precipitation with sulphuric 
acid are not precipitated by ammonium oxalate from the 
solution containing some free acetic acid. 

The methods formerly practised for the separation of 
barium, strontium, and calcium, or for the recognition of one 
of these metals in the presence of another, being based 
upon the varying deportment of the solutions of their salts to 
calcium sulphate solution, upon the separation of the dry 
chlorides by alcohol, and upon the separation of strontium 
and calcium sulphates by ammonium sulphate, are much less 
-exact than those described, as is already evident from what 
has been stated in relation to the reactions of the separate 
metals. The separation of barium from strontium, which is 
based upon the varying deportment of the sulphates to a 
solution of ammonium carbonate or to a mixture of potassium 
carbonate and sulphate, is also not to be recommended, since 
in the predominance of barium sulphate, a portion of the 
strontium sulphate remains undecomposed, while in the pre¬ 
dominance of strontium sulphate, barium sulphate is also 
converted into carbonate. The separation of barium from 
calcium succeeds better upon this basis, but even this is not 
fully exact. 

If the sulphates of the alkali-earth metals present them- 
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selves for investigation, tlie mass is first extracted with small 
quantities of boiling water. The solution contains the whole 
of the magnesium sulphate, if this is not present as kieserite, 
besides a small quantity of calcium sulphate. The residue 
is fused with 4 parts of potassium-sodium carbonate in a 
platinum crucible, the mass is treated with boiling water, and 
•the resulting carbonates are filtered and washed. In order 
to detect the alkali-earth metals in their phosphates, it is 
most advantageous to decompose these by means of ferric 
chloride with the addition of sodium acetate (see Section III, 
under phosphoric acid). They are detected in their oxalates 
after changing them by ignition into carbonates. The fluor¬ 
ides and silicofluorides of the alkali-earth metals are first 
. converted into sulphates by heating with concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid. 

The detection of barium, strontium, and calcium by the wet 


way, as above described, is somewhat tedious, but it gives an 
approximate idea of the relative quantities. By means of the 
spectroscope, these metals are much more readily detected 
even when all three are present together. According to the 
uature of the acid, the sample is either introduced into the 
flame directly, or after previous ignition in the reducing 
flame and moistening with hydrochloric acid. To detect 


very minute quantities of barium and strontium in presence 
-of large quantities of calcium, ignite a few grams of the 
mixed carbonates for several minutes in a platinum crucible 
-strongly over the blast-lamp (whereby barium and stron¬ 
tium carbonates become caustic much more readily than 
would be the case in the absence of calcium carbonate), 
■extract the ignited mass by boiling with a little distilled 
water, filter, evaporate with hydrochloric acid to dryness, 
and examine the residue by spectrum analysis (Eng^ 
BACH). If traces of calcium and strontium are to be 
detected in barium minerals, convert the metals mto 
•chlorides, extract these -with very small amounts of abso¬ 
lute alcohol, and examine by spectrum analysis the residue 
left upon evaporation. In dealing with the detection of 
traces of calcium and barium in strontium minerals, extract 
the chlorides, first with, cold, then with hot alcohol. In 
the first extract, the calcium is to be found; in the succeed- 
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ing ones, strontium, while barium is in the last or in the 
residue. (The tests should be ignited in the reducing flame, 
then moistened with hydrochloric acid, and brought into 
the flame.) (Bunsen.) 

Concerning the detection of magnesium by means of an 
absorption-spectrum, compare H. W. Vogel and F. voN 
Lepel, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 17 , 89. Barium, stron¬ 
tium, calcium, and magnesium can also be detected by 
microchemical methods, even when only small amounts 
are present. (Compare Haushoeeb, pp. 15, 32, 92, and 121, 
and Beheens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 30 , 139, 145, 146„ 
and 148.) 


§ 105. 

THIED GEOUP. 

More common metals: Aluminium, Cheomium, 

Barer metals : Beeyllium, Thobium, Zieoonium, Ytteium,,, 
Oeetdm, Lanthanum, Didymtum, Titanium, Tantalum, Niobium. 

Properties of the Group. — The oxides and hydroxides 
of the third group are insoluble in water. The sulphides 
cannot be produced in the wet way. Hydrogen sulphide, 
therefore, fails to precipitate the solutions of the salts. From 
solutions of the salts in which the metals of the third group 
constitute the base,* ammonium sulphide throws down the 
hydroxides in the same way as ammonia. The reaction with 
ammonium sulphide distinguishes the metals of the third 
group from those of the two preceding ones. 


* The oxides of almost all the metals of the third group are able to com¬ 
bine with acids as well as with bases to form salts; for example, alumina with 
potassium oxide forms potassium aluminate, while with sulphuric acid, alu¬ 
minium sulphate is formed. Some of these elements, therefore, stand upon 
the boundary between acid-forming and basic elements. The oxides of tita¬ 
nium, tantalum, and niobium are called acids, because they stand neartha 
acids in their properties. 
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Sp&d<d HeouAions of the More Common Mekds of the Third Group. 

§ 106. 

a. ALUiUNitna, Al. (Oadde, Alumina, AljO,.) 

1. ALTJMmrtTM; is nearly white. It is not oxidized by the 
action of the air, in compact masses scarcely even upon igni¬ 
tion. It may be filed, is very malleable, and its specific 
gravity is only 2.67. It is fusible at a bright red heat. It 
does not decompose boiling water. Aluminium dissolves 
readily in hydrochloric acid, as well as in hot solution of 
potassium hydroxide, with evolution of hydrogen. Nitric 
acid dissolves it but slowly, even with the aid of heat. 

2. A T.TTMTKrTTTM’ OXIDE is non-volatile and colorless, and the 
HYDEOXIDB is also colorless. Alumina dissolves iu dilute 
acids slowly and with very great difficulty, but more readily 
in concentrated, hot hydrochloric acid. In fusing potassium 
disulphate, it dissolves readily to a mass soluble in water. 
In the amorphous condition, the hydroxide is readily sol¬ 
uble in acids, but in the crystalline state, it dissolves in 
them with very great difficulty. By ignition with alkalies, 
an aluminate is formed which readily dissolves in acids. By 
igniting alumina mixed with carbon in a current of chlorine, 
or by the action of carbon tetrachloride, COI 4 , upon alumina 
below a red heat (Demaeqat), aluminium chloride, AlOl,, is 
obtained as a sublimate. 

3. The ALumNitTMi oxygen salts are colorless and non-vol¬ 
atile ; some of them are soluble, others insoluble. The an¬ 
hydrous chloride is solid, colorless, crystalline, volatile, and 
easily soluble in water. The soluble oxygen salts have a sweet¬ 
ish, astringent taste, redden litmus-paper, and lose their acid 
upon ignition. With the exception of certain native com¬ 
pounds, the salts insoluble in water are dissolved by hydro¬ 
chloric acid, while the aluminium compounds which^ are 
insoluble in hydrochloric acid are made soluble by ignition 
with sodium-potassium carbonate or potassium disulphate. 
Their decomposition and solution may be also effected by 
heating them, reduced to a fine powder, with hydrochloric 
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acid of 25 per cent, or with a mixture of 3 parts by weight of 
•sulphuric acid and 1 part by weight of water, in sealed glass 
•tubes, from 200° to 210° for two hours (A. Mitsohee lice). 

4 From solutions of aluminium salts, and sodium 

hydroxides throw down a bulky precipitate of aluminium hy¬ 
droxide, Al(OH),, which contains alkali and generally also an 
admixture of basic salt, and redissolves readily and com¬ 
pletely in an excess of the precipitant. The solution of 
alkaline aluminate thus formed remains clear upon boiling, 
but the aluminium hydroxide is precipitated again by the ad¬ 
dition of sufficient ammonium chloride (compare § 56). This 
precipitation takes place even in the cold, but is more com¬ 
plete upon heating. The precipitate does not dissolve in 
excess of ammonium chloride, and ammonium salts do not 
inter^fere with the precipitation by potassium or sodium 
hydroxide. 

5. Ammonia and ammonium sulphide also produce a pre¬ 
cipitate of ALUMINIUM HYDROXIDE, which contains ammonia and 
an admixture of basic salt. The precipitate redissolves to 
some extent in a large excess of the precipitant, but this solu¬ 
bility is lessened by ammonium salts. Boiling promotes the 
precipitation, as it drives off the excess of ammonia. This 
deportment accounts for the complete precipitation of alu¬ 
minium hydroxide from solution in potassium or sodium 
hydroxide by an excess of ammonium chloride, especially 
when the solution is boiled. 

6 . Alkali carbonates precipitate basic aluminium carbonate, 
which is slightly soluble in excess of fixed alkali carbonate, 
and still less soluble in excess of ammonium carbonate. 
Boiling promotes precipitation by the latter. 

7. If the solution of an aluminium salt is digested with 
finely divided barium carbonate, the greater part of the acid of 
the aluminium salt combines with the barium, the liberated 
carbonic acid escapes, and the aluminium precipitates com¬ 
pletely as hydroxide mixed with basic salt. Even digestion 
in the cold suffices to produce this reaction. 

N.B, to 4, 5, 6, and 7.—Tartaric, citric, and other non-vola¬ 
tile organic acids completely prevent the precipitation of 
aluminium as hydroxide or basic salt, when they are present 
in considerable quantity. The presence of sugar and similar 
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-organic substances interferes with the completeness of the 
precipitation. 

8 . Sodium phosphate precipitates aluminium phosphate, 
A1P0^.4H20, from solutions of aluminium salts. The bulky, 
white precipitate is readily soluble in potassium or sodium 
hydroxide solution, but difficultly so in ammonia, and 
scarcely at all when ammonium salts are present. Ammo¬ 
nium chloride, therefore, precipitates it from its solution in 
potassium or sodium hydroxide. The precipitate is readily 
soluble in hydrochloric or nitric acid, but not in acetic 
u.cid (difference from aluminium hydroxide). Therefore, 
sodium acetate precipitates it from its solution in hydro¬ 
chloric acid if the latter is not too predominant. Tartaric 
-acid, sugar, etc., do not prevent the precipitation of alu- 
minium phosphate, but citric acid does prevent it (Gbothe). 

9. Oxalic add and its salts do not precipitate solutions of 
•aluminium. 

10. Potassium sulphate, added to very concentrated solu- 
tions of salts of aluminium, occasions the gradual separation 
of aluminium potassium sulphate, EjS0^.Al,(S0^),.24H,0, in 
the form of crystals or a crystalline powder. 

11. If aluminium oxide or a compound of it is ignited 
upon charcoal before the blowpipe, and afterwards moistened 
with a solution of cobalt nitrate, and then again strongly 
ignited, an unfused mass of a deep skv-blue color is pro¬ 
duced, which consists of a compound of the two oxides. The 
blue color becomes distinct only upon cooling. By candle¬ 
light it appears violet. This reaction is to be relied on, in a 
measure, only in the case of infusible or difficultly fusible 
►compounds of aluminium nearly free from other metals. ‘ It is 
never quite decisive, since cobalt solution may give a blue 
color under similar circumstances, not only with readily fusi¬ 
ble compounds, but also with certain infusible compounds 
iree from aluminium, such as the normal phosphates of the 
.ulkali-earth metals. 
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§ 107. 

6. Chromtcbi, Or. {Chromic oxide, 

1. Chromio oxide is a green, ohromio hydroxide, usually 
a bluish gray-green powder. The hydroxide dissolves 
readily in acids, while the non-ignited chromic oxide dissolves 
more difficultly, and ignited chromic oxide is almost 
insoluble. When chromic oxide mixed with carbon is 
ignited in a stream of chlorine, or when it is heated 
below redness in the vapor of carbon tetrachloride (De- 
3MARgAY), it yields crystalline, reddishwiolet chromium chlo- 
ride, CrClg. 

2. The ohromio salts have a green or violet color. Many 
of them are soluble in water, and most of them dissolve 
in hydrochloric acid. The solutions exhibit a fine green 
or a dark violet color, the latter, however, changing to 
green upon heating. The chromic oxygen salts with volatile 
acids are decomposed upon ignition, the acids being ex- 
pelled. The ohromio salts which are soluble in water redden 
litmus. Anhydrous chromic chloride is crystalline, violet- 
colored, insoluble in water and in acids, and volatilizes with 
difficulty. 

3. In the green as well as in the violet solutions, 

and sodium hydroxides produce a bluish-green precipitate of 
CHROMIC HYDROXIDE, which dissolves readily and completely in 
an excess of the precipitant, imparting to the fluid an emer¬ 
ald-green tint. Upon long-continued ebullition of this solu¬ 
tion, the whole of the hydroxide separates again, and the 
supernatant fluid appears perfectly colorless. The same 
reprecipitation takes place if ammonium chloride is added 
to the alkaline solution. Application of heat promotes the 
separation of the precipitate. 

4. Ammonia and also ammonium sulphide produce in 
green solutions a grayish-green, in violet solutions a grayish- 
blue, precipitate of chromio hydroxide. The former precipi¬ 
tate dissolves in cold hydrochloric acid to a reddish-violet 
fluid, the latter to a bluish-violet fluid. Other circumstances 
(concentration, way of adding the ammonia, etc.) also exer¬ 
cise some influence upon the composition and color of these 
hydroxides. In the cold, a small portion of the hydroxide 
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redissolves in an excess of the precipitant, imparting to the 
liquid a peach-blossom red tint; but if, after the addition of 
ammonia in excess, heat is applied to the mixture, the pre¬ 
cipitation is complete. 

6. Alkali carbonates precipitate basic chromic carbonate, 
which redissolves with difficulty and slowly in an excess of 
the precipitant. 

6. Barium carbonate precipitates the whole of the chro¬ 
mium as a GREENISH HYDROXIDE MIXED WITH BASIC SALT. The 
precipitation takes place in the cold, but is complete only 
after long-continued digestion. 

7. Sodium phosphate when added to neutral or weakly acid, 
either green or violet solutions of chromic salts (but not 
chromic oxalate solutions), to which sodium acetate has been 
added in excess, upon boiling precipitates all the chromium 
as chromium phosphate, CrPO^.SHjO, in the form of a light 
-green precipitate (A. Carnot). 

N. B. to 4, 5, 6, and 7.—^The precipitation of chromium 
hydroxide by ammonia, both in green and violet solutions, is 
interfered with more or less by tartaric acid, citric acid, and 
sugar, as well as by oxalic acid. After long standing, the 
precipitates resulting .at first occasionally redissolve com¬ 
pletely, forming violet or green solutions. The precipitation 
by sodium carbonate, as well as by sodium phosphate, is 
often wholly prevented by the acids which have been men¬ 
tioned, and in their presence, the precipitation by barium 
carbonate is incomplete. A solution of a chromic salt which 
has been boiled for a considerable time with the addition of 
.sodium acetate is not precipitated in the cold either by 
alkali-metal hydroxides, carbonates, or phosphates, barium 
carbonate or ammonium sulphide, but precipitation does take 
place by boiling (Beinitzer). 

8. If a solution of chromic hydroxide in caustic potash or 
soda is mixed with some lead dioxide in excess, and the mixture 
is boiled a short time, the chromic hydroxide is oxidized to 
^chromic acid. A yellow fluid is therefore obtained on filter¬ 
ing, which consists of a solution of t iE ad chromate in caustic 
p>otash or soda. Upon acidifying this liquid with acetic acid, 
Ihe lead chromate separates as a yellow precipitate (Ohanoel). 

9. If a solution containing a chromic salt is allowed to flow 
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into a hot sodium carbonate solution to which potassium per¬ 
manganate has been added, and the whole is boiled for a short 
time, chromic oxide is changed to chromic acid. If a few 
drops of alcohol are now added in order to reduce the excess, 
of the permanganate, and the resulting hydrated manganese 
dioxide is filtered off, any considerable amount of chromium 
can be recognized by the yellow coloration of the filtrate, due 
to SODIUM CHKOMATE (DoNATH). 

10. The fusion of chromic oxide or of any chromic com¬ 
pound with sodium nitrate and carbonate, or still better, with 
potassium chlorate and sodium carbonate or with sodium peroxide 
(Hempbl),. gives rise to the formation of yellow adkali chro¬ 
mate, which dissolves in water to an intensely yellow fiuid. 

N. B. to 8, 9, and 10.—If the amount of chromium is so 
minute that the filtrates do not show a yellow color, any trace 
of chromic acid they contain may often be detected by con¬ 
centrating the liquid, and applying the methods recom¬ 
mended under chromic acid for the detection of the smallest 
amounts of that substance. 

11. In both the oxidizing and reducing flames of the blow¬ 
pipe, sodium metaphosphate dissolves chromic oxide and 
chromic salts to clear beads of a faint yellowish-green tint, 
which upon cooling change to emerald-green. Chromic com- 
pounds show a similar reaction with borax. The Bunsen gas 
flame (§ 16) or the blowpipe flame is used for the experiment. 

§108. 

Secapitulation and Remarks. —The solubility of aluminium 
hydroxide in sodium and potassium hydroxide solutions (or^ 
also in barium hydroxide solution, which should be used 
when no alkali-metal hydroxides free from silicic acid and 
alumina are available, Beckmann), and its reprecipitation from 
the alkaline solutions by ammonium chloride, afford a safe 
means of detecting aluminium in the absence of chromium. 
But if the latter is present, which is seen either by the color of 
the solution or by the reaction with sodium metaphosphate, it 
must be removed before aluminium can be tested for. This 
separation of chromium from aluminium is effected most com¬ 
pletely by fusing 1 part of the mixed oxides with 2 parts of 
sodium carbonate and 2 parts of potassium chlorate (whicht 
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may be done in a platinum crucible), and the yellow mass, 
obtained is boiled with water. By this process, the whole of 
the chromium is dissolved as potassium chromate, and part 
of the aluminium as potassium aluminate, the rest of the alu¬ 
minium remaining undissolved. If the solution is acidified 
with nitric acid, it acquires a reddish-yellow tint; and if 
ammonia is then added to feebly alkaline reaction, the dis¬ 
solved portion of the aluminium separates. 

If it is preferred to change the chromium oxide to chromic 
acid in the wet way in order to make the separation from alu¬ 
minium, the solution of both in potassium or sodium hydrox¬ 
ide may be boiled with potassium permanganate, then after 
reduction, (by means of some alcohol), of the permangan¬ 
ate added in excess, filtering off the hydrated manganese di¬ 
oxide and acidifying the filtrate with nitric acid, aluminium 
hydroxide can be precipitated by ammonia. The chromic 
oxide can also be readily converted into alkali-metal chromate 
by gently warming the alkaline solution of both oxides with 
hydrogen peroxide. 

The precipitation of chromic hydroxide, effected by boil¬ 
ing its solution in potassium or sodium hydroxide, is also suf¬ 
ficiently exact if the ebullition is continued long enough. 
Still it is often liable to mislead in cases where only little 
chromic salt is present, or where the solution contains organic 
matter, even though in small proportion only. Attention 
should here be called to the fact that the solubility of 
chromic hydroxide in an excess of cold solution of potassium 
or sodium hydroxide is considerably impaired by the presence- 
of other hydroxides (manganous, nickelous, cobaltous, zinc, 
ferric, lead, calcium, magnesium hydroxides, etc.). If these 
happen to be present in large excess, they may altogether 
prevent the solution of the chromic hydroxide in caustic 
potash or soda. Lastly, the influence of non-volatfie organic 
acids, sugar, etc., upon the precipitation of aluminium and 
chromium hydroxides by ammonia, etc., must be remembered. 
If organic substances are present, therefore, ignite, fuse the^ 
residue with sodium carbonate and potassium chlorate, and 

proceed as directed before. ^ ^ 

Concerning the detection of very small traces of aluminium 
by means of cochineal tincture, compare Luckow, Zeitschr, f. 
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analyt. Ohem., 3 , 362; by means of an alcoholic solution of 
morin and the fluorescence produced in it, compare Goppels- 
EODER, ibid., 7 , 208; by means of tincture of logwood, see 
Horsley and Sohtjmaoheb-Kopp, ibid., 31 , 222; in respect to 
the detection of aluminium by an absorption-spectrum, see 
H. W. Vogel, ibid., 16 , 332, and 17 , 89. Concerning the micro¬ 
chemical detection of aluminium and chromium, see Haus- 
HOFEB, pp. 12 and 47, and Behrens, Zeitschr. 1 analyt. Chem., 
30 , 159 and 161. 

Special Beojctions the Rarer Metals of the Third Group. 

§ 109. 

1. Beryllium, Be, or Glucinum, G1. {Oxide, BeO.) 

Beryllium is a rare metal found in the form of a silicate in phenacite, 
and with other silicates in beryl, euclase, and some other rare minerals. 
Beryllium oxide is a white, tasteless powder, insoluble in water. The ig¬ 
nited earth dissolves slowly but completely in acids, and is readily soluble 
after fusion with potassium disulphate. The hydroxide dissolves readily 
in acids. The compounds of beryllium very much resemble those of alu¬ 
minium. The soluble beryllium salts have a sweet, astringent taste, 
their reaction is acid, and the solutions are colorless. The native silicates 
of beryllium are completely decomposed by fusing with 4 parts of sodium- 
potassium carbonate, and most of them also by heating with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. Anhydrous beryllium chloride, obtained by igniting beryl¬ 
lium oxide mixed with carbon in a stream of chlorine, also by moderate 
ignition in carbon tetrachloride (L. Meyer and R. Wilkens), is white, 
crystalline, capable of being sublimed, and easily soluble in water. From 
solution of beryllium salts, potassium and sodium hydroxides, ammonia, 
•and ammonium sulphide throw down the white, fiocculent hydroxide, 
which is but slightly soluble in ammonia, yet dissolves readily in solution 
of caustic potash or soda, from which solution it is precipitated again by 
ammonium chloride. The concentrated, alkaline solutions remain clear on 
boiling, but from more dilute, alkaline solutions, the whole of the beryllium 
separates upon continued ebullition (difference between beryllium and alu¬ 
minium,* but this is only a means for complete separation when pure potas- 

* [This lest may fail when precipitated beryllium phosphate, which dissolves 
readily in caustic alkalies, is so treated. To apply the test, fuse the beryllium 
phosphate with sodium carbonate, treat the mass with hot water, and filter. 
The whole of the beryllium oxide, free from phosphoric acid, is thus obtained. 
Dissolve this in hydrochloric acid, evaporate to very small bulk to remove 
practically all the free acid, add pure potassium hydroxide slowly to the 
cold, concentrated solution until the beryllium hydroxide has redissolved, 
filter if necessary, dilute very largely, and boil.] 
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sium, not sodium hydroxide, is used, and the dilution is not too great*). 
TartaHe add prevents the precipitation by alkalies. By continued boiling 
with am7nonium chloride^ the freshly precipitated hydroxide dissolves as 
beryllium chloride, driving' off ammonia (difference from aluminium). 
Alkali carbonates precipitate white beryllium carbonate, which redissolves 
in a great excess of sodium or potassium carbonate, and in a much less con¬ 
siderable excess of ammonium carbonate (especially characteristic difference 
between beryllium and aluminium, but they cannot be completely separated 
in this way, as in the presence of beryllium, a certain quantity of aluminium 
dissolves in ammonium carbonate, Joy). Upon boiling these solutions, 
basic beryllium carbonate separates readily and completely from the solution 
in ammonium carbonate, but only upon dilution and imperfectly (as hy¬ 
droxide) from the solutions in sodium and potassium carbonate. If the so¬ 
lution of a beryllium salt is treated with ammoniuin phosphate in consider- 
.able excess (sodium phosphate does not answer), the resulting precipitate 
is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, then, while the liquid is constantly heated, 
ammonia is added drop by drop to neutral reaction (an excess being avoided) 
and the liquid is then heated to boiling for some time, the precipitate, 
ammonium beryllium phosphate, which is slimy at first, assumes a crystal¬ 
line condition, and subsides rapidly. Citric acid does not prevent this reac¬ 
tion (difference from aluminium, which never yields a crystalline precipitate 
under these conditions, and which is not precipitated at all in the presence 
of citric acid). The presence of lauch aluminium prevents the separation 
'Of the beryllium precipitate in the presence of citric acid (0. Rossleb). 
Barium carbonate precipitates beryllium completely upon boiling, but not 
upon cold digestion. Oxalic add and oxalates do not precipitate beryllium 
(difference from thorium, zirconium, yttrium, cerium, lanthanum, didym- 
ium). When fused with 2 parts of hydrogen potassium fluoride^ beryl¬ 
lium oxide yields a mass which dissolves in water acidified with hydrofluoric 
acid. (This reaction serves as a means of separating beryllium from alu¬ 
minium, for when the latter is similarly treated, it remains insoluble as 
potassium aluminium fluoride.) Eor the detection of small amounts of 
beryllium when present with much aluminium, dissolve the hydroxides 
in hydrochloric acid, evaporate to dryness, take up the residue with a little 
water, using a very little hydrochloric acid if necessary, transfer to a tube 
of strong Bohemian glass which is closed at one end, add potassium sul¬ 
phate (about 12 parts for 1 part of alumina) and also enough water so that 
the salt can dissolve upon heating, seal the tube by fusion, warm until 
everything has dissolved, and heat for half an hour to 180®. After cooling, 
open the tube, filter off the basic potassium aluminium sulphate, precipitate 
the solution with ammonia, dissolve the filtered precipitate in hydrochloric 
acid, add enough citric acid so that ammonia produces no precipitate, and 
then separate beryllium as crystalline ammonium beryllium phosphate 

* A. ZiMMBBMANN Succeeded in making a complete separation where 0.3 
g of the oxides were dissolved in 800 cc of dilute potassium hydroxide. With 
greater dilution, aluminium hydroxide precipitates with the beryllium. 
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(0. Eossleb). Moistened with solution of cobalt nitrate^ the beryllium com¬ 
pounds give gray masses upon ignition. Concerning the microchemical 
detection of beryllium, see Haushofer, p. 38, and Behrens, Zeitschr. f* 
Analyt. Ohem., 30, 139; in regard to the spectroscopic detection, see 
Hartley, Jahresbericht d. Ohem., 1887, i, 346. 

§ 110 . 

2. Thoeiom, Th. {Thoria, ThO,.) 

Thorium is a very rare metal, found in thorite, monazite, etc. The 
oxide is white or gray. Ignited thoria is soluble upon heating with a 
mixture of 1 part of concentrated sulphuric acid and 1 part of water ; but 
it is not soluble in other acids, even after fusion with alkalies. When thoria, 
produced by gently igniting the oxalate, is evaporated with hydrochloric or 
nitric acid, the corresponding salts are left in a varnish-like form, and 
at once dissolve completely in water, giving colorless solutions. Hydro¬ 
chloric and nitric acids precipitate the chloride or nitrate from such solu¬ 
tions, and even sulphuric acid may produce a precipitate in them (Bahr). 
The moist hydroxide dissolves readily in acids, the dried hydroxide only with 
difficulty. Thorium chloride is volatile at a nearly white heat. Thorite 
■(thorium silicate) is decomposed by moderately concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and also by concentrated hydrochloric acid. From solutions of thorium 
salts, potassium hydroxide^ ammonia^ and ammonium sulphide precipi¬ 
tate the white hydroxide, which is insoluble in an excess of the precipitant, 
even of potassium hydroxide (difference from aluminium and beryl¬ 
lium*). Tartaric acid prevents the precipitation. Potassium carbonate and 
ammonium carbonate precipitate basic thorium carbonate, which readily 
dissolves in an excess of the precipitant in concentrated solutions, but with 
difficulty in dilute solutions (difference from aluminium). From the solu¬ 
tion in ammonium carbonate, the basic salt separates again even at 50®. 
BaHum carbonate precipitates thorium completely. Mydrofluoric acid 
precipitates the fluoride, which at first appears gelatinous, but after a 
little while, pulverulent. The precipitate is insoluble in water and hydro¬ 
fluoric acid (difference from aluminium, beryllium, zirconium, and tita¬ 
nium). Oxalic acid causes a white precipitate (difference from aluminium 
and beryllium). The precipitate is not soluble in oxalic acid, and is very 
slightly soluble in dilute mineral acids (Berzelius), but it does dissolve in 
a solution of ammonium acetate containing free acetic acid (difference from 
yttrium and cerium). It also dissolves in a boiling, concentrated solution 
of ammonium oxalate, and is not reprecipitated when the solution is- 
diluted and allowed to cool (difference from cerium, lanthanum, didym- 
ium, and yttrium, Bunsen). A concentrated solution of potassium 
sulphate precipitates thorium slowly but completely (difference from 
aluminium and beryllium). The precipitate cousists of potassium thorium 
sulphate, which is insoluble in concentrated solution of potassium sulphate, 
dissolving with difficulty in cold and easily in hot water. Anhydrous, 
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normal thorium sulphate dissolves in ice-water, but upon warming ei^en 
to the temperature of the room, it separates in a hydrated, very difficultly 
soluble condition (difference from aluminium, beryllium, cerium, yttrium). 
If the hydrated salt is converted by heating into the water-free condition, 
it dissolves again in ice-water (difference from titanic acid, Kruss and 
Nilson). If thorium hydroxide is suspended in potassiwn hydroxide 
solution and chlorine is led in, it does not dissolve (difference from many 
other earths, but not from cerium oxide, J. Lawrence Smith). From neutral 
or slightly acid solutions, on boiling, sodium thiosulphate precipitates tho¬ 
rium thiosulphate mixed with sulphur, but the precipitation is not quite 
complete (difference from yttrium and didymium). Concerning the micro¬ 
chemical detection of thorium, see Haushofer, p. 127, and Behrens, Zeit- 
schr. f. analyt. Chem., 30, 157. 


§ 111 . 

3. ZiBCONitna:, Zr. ( Zirconia, ZrO,.) 

Zirconium occurs in zircon, eudialite, and some other rare minerals. 
Zirconia is a white, infusible powder, which glows upon ignition, and is 
insoluble in hydrochloric acid, but is soluble upon addition of water after 
long-continued heating with 3 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid and 1 
part of water. Soluble zirconium salts are also obtained by fusion with 
alkali-metal disulphates or with hydrogen potassium fluoride. The hy¬ 
droxide resembles aluminium hydroxide, dissolving readily in hydrochloric 
acid when precipitated cold and still moist, but with difficulty when pre¬ 
cipitated hot or after drying. The zirconium salts soluble in water redden 
litmus, and their solutions are colorless. The native zirconium silicates 
may be decomposed by fusion with sodium carbonate. The finely elutriated 
silicate is fused at a high temperature, together with 4 parts of sodium car¬ 
bonate. The fused mass gives sodium silicate to water, a sandy sodium 
zirconate being left behind, which is washed and dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid. Zircon may be easily decomposed by fusion with hydrogen potas¬ 
sium fluoride at a red heat, potassium silicofluoride and potassium zirco¬ 
nium fluoride being produced. "WTien zirconia is mixed with carbon and 
ignited in a stream of chlorine, or is treated for a long time below redness 
with carbon tetrachloride (DKMARgAT), zirconium chloride, ZrCU, is pro¬ 
duced, which is soUd, white, capable of being sublimed, and soluble m 
water. Potassium and sodium hydroxides, ammonia, and ammonium sul- 
pMde precipitate from solutions of zirconium salts a white, flocculent hy¬ 
droxide, which is insoluble in an excess of the precipitant, even of caustic 
soda and potash (difference from aluminium and beryllium), and is also not 
dissolved by boiling solution of ammonium chloride (difference from beryl¬ 
lium). Tartaric acid prevents the precipitation by alkalies. Carbonates 
of potassium, sodium, and ammonium gradually throw down b^ic zir¬ 
conium carbonate as a white, flocculent precipitate, which redissolves in a 
large excessof potassium carbonate, more readily in potassium bicarbonate. 
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and most easily in ammonium carbonate (difference from aluminium). 
From the latter solution, a gelatinous hydroxide is precipitated by boiling. 
Oxalic acid precipitates fine, crystalline zirconium oxalate (difference from 
aluminium and beryllium), which is soluble in excess of oxalic acid, espe¬ 
cially upon warming, and in hydrochloric acid as well as in an excess 
of ammonium oxalate solution even in the cold (difference from thorium). 
The solution is completely precipitated again by ammonia. A concentrated 
solution of potassium sulphate soon yields a white precipitate of potas¬ 
sium zirconium sulphate, which is insoluble in an excess of the reagent 
{difference from aluminium and beryllium), and which, if precipitated 
cold, dissolves readily in a large proportion of hydrochloric acid, but is 
•almost absolutely insoluble in water and in hydrochloric acid if precipi¬ 
tated hot (difference from thorium and cerium). Barium carlonate does 
not precipitate zirconium completely, even upon boiling. Hydrofluoric 
add does not precipitate zirconium solutions (difference from thorium 
and yttrium). Bodium thiosulphate precipitates zirconium salts upon boil¬ 
ing (difference from yttrium and didymium). The separation of the zirco¬ 
nium thiosulphate takes place on boiling even in the presence of 100 parts 
of water to 1 part of the oxide (important in regard to the complete sep¬ 
aration from cerium). A concentrated solution of hydrogen peroxide pre¬ 
cipitates from solutions of zirconium salts all the zirconium in the form of 
a white, voluminous precipitate, a hydrate of zirconium pentoxide, Zr^Os. 
The precipitate is insoluble in 1 per cent sulphuric acid, and also in dilute 
^icetic acid. By boiling with acids, it is partly dissolved with decomposition 
(Bailet). (Means of separating zirconium from titanic acid, niobio acid, 
ferric oxide, alumina, but not from thoria.) From neutral or very weakly 
acid solutions, an alkali-metal iodate precipitates zirconium completely 
as zirconium iodate. Heating facilitates the precipitation (Th. Davis, Jr.). 
(Means of separating zirconium from aluminium.) Turmeric-paper dipped 
into zirconium solutions slightly acidified with hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid acquires a brownish-red color after drying (difference from the other 
earths). In the presence of titanic acid, which also has the effect of turn¬ 
ing turmeric-paper brown, first treat the acid solution with zinc to reduce 
the titanic acid to titanic oxide, the solution of which does not affect tur¬ 
meric-paper (PisANi). In relation to the microchemical detection of zir¬ 
conium, see Haushofeb, p. 166, and Beheens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Ohem., 
30, 156. 


§ 112 . 

Tttbiijm, T. ( YUria, TaOj.) 

Yttrium is a rare metal found in gadolinite, orthite, yttro-tantalite, and 
fergusonite. Yttria when pure is white, and when ignited in the oxidizing 
flame, it emits a white light without fusing or volatilizing. In nitric, hydro¬ 
chloric, and dilute sulphuric acids, it is difficultly soluble in the cold, but on 
warming, it dissolves completely after some time (Bahb and Bunsen). The 
solutions and likewise the salts of yttrium are colorless, and have an acid 
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reaetion and a sweetish, astringent taste. Yttrium under no circumstances 
yields a direct spectrum, nor do the solutions of its salts show any absorp¬ 
tion-bands (Bahe and Bunsen). However, when strongly ignited, yttria 
shows a phosphorescence spectrum (Crookes). Anhydrous yttrium chlo¬ 
ride is not volatile (difference from aluminium, beryllium, and zirconium). 
Potassium hydroxide precipitates the white hydroxide, which is insoluble 
in an excess of the precipitant (difference from aluminium and beryllium). 
Ammonia and ammonium sulphide give the same reaction. Alkali 
carbonates produce a white precipitate, which dissolves with difficulty in 
potassium carbonate, but more readily in hydrogen potassium carbonate 
and in ammonium carbonate, though by no means so readily as the cor¬ 
responding beryllium precipitate. On boiling, the solution of the pure hy¬ 
droxide in ammonium carbonate deposits the whole of the yttrium ; and if 
ammonium chloride is present at the same time, this is decomposed upon 
continued heating, with separation of ammonia, the precipitate redis¬ 
solving as yttrium chloride. Saturated solutions of yttrium carbonate in 
ammonium carbonate have a tendency to deposit yttrium carbonate, 
which should be borne in mind. Oxalic add produces a white precipi¬ 
tate (difference from aluminium and beryllium). The precipitate does not 
dissolve in oxalic acid, it dissolves with difficulty in dilute hydrochloric 
acid, and is partially dissolved by boiling with ammonium oxalate, but 
by diluting and cooling, the oxalate separates again almost completely 
(difference from thorium). Potassium yttrium sulphate dissolves readily 
in water and in solution of potassium sulphate (difference from thorium, 
zirconium, and the metals of cerite). Barium carbonate produces no pre¬ 
cipitate in the cold (difference from aluminium, thorium, cerium, lan¬ 
thanum, and didymium), and even on boiling, the precipitation is incomplete. 
Turmeric-paper is not altered by acidified solutions of yttrium salts (differ¬ 
ence from zirconium). Tar'tarie acid does not interfere with the precipi¬ 
tation of yttrium by alkalies (characteristic difference between yttrium and 
aluminium, beryllium, thorium, and zirconium). The precipitate is yttrium 
tartrate. The precipitation ensues only after some time, but it is complete. 
Bodium thiosulphate does not precipitate yttrium (difference from alumin¬ 
ium, thorium, zirconium, and titanium). Hydrofluoric acid produces a 
precipitate (here yttrium differs from aluminium, beryllium,.zirconium, 
and titanium) which is gelatinous, insoluble in water and hydrofluoric 
acid; before ignition, it will dissolve in mineral acids, but after ignition 
it is decomposed only by strong sulphuric acid. Yttrium gives clear, color¬ 
less beads with borax and soditim metaphosphate^ in both the outer and 
inner flames (difference from cerium and didymium). In relation to the 
microchemical detection of yttrium, see Haushofee, p. 148, and Behrens, 
Zeitsohr. f. analyt, Chem., 30, 146. 


Besides yttrium, there occur in gadolinite, etc., a number of similar ele¬ 
ments, such as erbium, terbium, ytterbium, scandium, thulium, decipium, 
philippium, etc. (see § 117). 
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§ 113. 

6. Oeeium, Oe, {Ooddes; Cerous, 0e,0„ and Oeric, CeO,.) 

Cerium occurs sparingly in nature, principally as cerous silicate in 
cerite and orthite, as cerous phosphate in monazite, and in combination 
with fluorine in fluocerite. It combines with oxygen in two proportions, 
forming cerous oxide, CeaOa, and ceric oxide, CeOa, called also cerium di¬ 
oxide and peroxide. Cerous oxide, which is obtained by igniting either 
ceric oxide or cerous carbonate or oxalate in a stream of hydrogen, is a 
white or bluish-gray powder. It absorbs oxygen rapidly from the air, 
and by ignition in the same is changed into ceric oxide. The cerous 
salts are white or colorless, and some of them are soluble in water. The 
solutions are colorless, have a sweet, astringent taste, and show no absorp¬ 
tion-spectrum. Cerous chloride, CeCh, easily obtained by heating cerous 
oxide in carbon tetrachloride vapor (L. Meyer and R. Wilkens), is white, 
fusible, and not volatile (difference between cerium and aluminium, beryl¬ 
lium and zirconium). It is soluble in water. By boiling a solution of 
cerous sulphate, a salt is precipitated, which dissolves again upon cooling. 
Cerite (hydrous cerous silicate) is decomposed by fusion with sodium car¬ 
bonate, and concentrated sulphuric acid also decomposes it. Potassmin 
hyd7vccide precipitates white cerous hydroxide, which turns yellow in the 
air from the absorption of oxygen, and does not dissolve in an excess of 
the precipitant (difference from aluminium and beryllium). Ammonia 
precipitates basic salts, which are insoluble in an excess of the precipitant. 
Tartaric acid prevents the precipitation (difference from yttria). Am- 
monium carbonate precipitates white cerous carbonate, which is at first 
amorphous, but gradually becomes crystalline, and dissolves to some extent 
in an excess of the precipitant. Oxalic add precipitates white cerous 
oxalate, which is amorphous at first, but gradually becomes crystalline. 
The precipitation is complete, even from moderately acid solutions (differ¬ 
ence from aluminium and beryllium). The precipitate does not dissolve in 
oxalic acid, but it does dissolve in a very large quantity of hydrochloric 
acid, and to a slight extent in a boiling, concentrated solution of ammo¬ 
nium oxalate. In the last case, it separates out almost completely again 
upon diluting and cooling (difference from thorium). Even from somewhat 
acid solutions, a saturated solution oi potassium sulphate precipitates white 
potassium cerous sulphate (difference from aluminium and beryllium), 
which is difficultly soluble in cold water, more readily in hot water (Bahr), 
and altogether insoluble in a saturated solution of potassium sulphate (dif¬ 
ference from yttrium). The precipitate may be dissolved by boiling with a 
large quantity of water, to which some hydrochloric acid has been added. 
Barium carbonate does not produce a precipitate in the cold, but precipi¬ 
tates cerous salts completely upon heating. Sodium thiosulphate does not 
precipitate cerium, even on boiling with very concentrated solutions. The 
precipitated sulphur only carries down traces of the salt with it. From 
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"Solutions of corous salts, ciTkdli-metdl hypochlovites precipitate bright yel¬ 
low ceric hydroxide. If a cerous salt is dissolved in nitric acid with tho 
-addition of an equal volume of water, a small amount of ledd peroxide 
is added, and the solution is then boiled for a few minutes, the liquid 
.assumes a yellow color in consequence of the formation of a ceric salt, even 
if only a small amount of cerium is present. On evaporating this solution 
.to dryness, heating the residue till a portion of the acid escapes, and treat¬ 
ing it with water acidified with nitric acid, no cerium will be dissolved, 
-but any didymium and lanthanum present will be dissolved (Gibbs). If 
potassium or sodium hydroxide is added to the solution of a cerous salt to 
distinct alkaline reaction (after having evaporated off auy free, volatile acid, 
if such is present in large quantity), the solution evaporated to dryness, 
n,nd a solution of strychnine in concentrated sulphuric acid (about 1:1000) 
poured over this residue, a magnificent bluish-violet liquid results, the 
color of which soon changes into red (Pltjgge). 

CeHe oxide^ obtained by igniting cerous hydroxide, carbonate, or 
oxalate in the air, or by heating cerous nitrate, forms a powder of an 
-orange-yellow color when hot, but yellowish-white when cold. It is soluble 
in concentrated sulphuric acid upon heating, usually with the evolution of 
oxygen, to a yellow solution containing ceric and cerous sulphates. Nitric 
or hydrochloric acids scarcely dissolve it upon heating, but the latter acid 
-dissolves it easily when potassium iodide is added, forming cerous chloride, 
OeCla, with the liberation of iodine, or also when alcohol or hydrogen 
peroxide is added to the acid. Ceric hydroxide is soluble in nitric and 
sulphuric acids. Hydrochloric acid dissolves it, with evolution of chlorine 
.and formation of cerous chloride. The ceric salts are yellow or red, and their 
solutions are yellow. Sulphurous dcid decolorizes the solutions, producing 
cerous salts. Solutions of ceric salts are precipitated slowly but completely 
by hdrium cdrhondte in the cold. Sodium thiosulphate precipitates a 
solution of ceric nitrate. 

In the outer flame, 'borax and sodium metaphosphate dissolve cerium 
oxides to yellowish-red beads (difference from the preceding earth metals). 
The coloration gets fainter on cooling, and often disappears altogether. In 
the inner flame, colorless beads are obtained. 


§ 114. 

6. Lanthanum, La. {Oxide, La,0,.) 

This element is generally found associated with cerium. Lanthanum 
'Oxide is white, and remains unaltered by ignition in the air (difference 
from cerous oxide). In contact with cold water, it is slowly converted into 
a milk-white hydroxide; while with hot water, the conversion is rapid. The 
oxide and hydroxide change the color of reddened litmus-paper to blue, and 
they dissolve in boiling solution of ammonium chloride, as well as in dilute 
jacids. In this, lanthanum oxide resembles magnesia. The salts of Ian- 
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tbanum are colorless. The saturated solution of lanthanum sulphate in 
cold water deposits a portion of the salt even at 30® (difference from cerium).. 
Potassium sulphate^ oxalic add, and ammonium oxalate (acting upon lan¬ 
thanum oxalate) give the same reactions as with cerous salts. Potassium 
hydroxide precipitates the hydroxide, which is insoluble in an excess of 
the precipitant, and does not turn brown in the air. Ammonia precipi¬ 
tates basic salts, which pass milky through the filter on washing. The 
precipitate produced by ammonium carbonate is entirely insoluble in an 
excess of the precipitant (difference from cerous salts). If a cold, dilute 
solution of lanthanum acetate is supersaturated with ammonia, the slimy 
precipitate repeatedly washed with cold water, and a little iodine in pow¬ 
der added, a blue coloration makes its appearance, which gradually per¬ 
vades the entire mixture (characteristic difference between lanthanum and 
the other earth metals). Barium carbonate precipitates solutions of lan¬ 
thanum salts completely, even in the cold. 

§ 116. 

7. Didymtcjm, Di. {Oxide, ©1,0,.) 

This element, like lanthanum and in conjunction with it, is found 
associated with cerium. After intense ignition, didymium oxide appears 
white; but when moistened with nitric acid and feebly ignited, a dark brown 
peroxide is formed, which after intense ignition is converted into the white 
oxide. In contact with water, the oxide is slowly converted into hydroxide; 
it rapidly attracts carbon dioxide; its reaction is not alkaline; it dissolves 
readily in acids and also in a boiling solution of ammonium chloride. The 
salts soluble in water and their concentrated solutions have a reddish or a 
faint violet color. On heating, the nitrate is first converted into a basic 
salt (difference from lanthanum), which is gray when hot and also when 
cold. The chloride is not volatile. The saturated solution of the sulphate' 
deposits salt, not at 30°, but upon boiling. Potassimn hydroxide precipi¬ 
tates the hydroxide, which is insoluble in an excess of the precipitant, and 
does not alter in the air. Ammonia precipitates a basic salt, which i& 
insoluble in ammonia, but somewhat soluble in ammonium chloride. 
Atkali carbonates produce a copious precipitate, which is insoluble in an 
excess of the precipitant, even in an excess of ammonium carbonate (dif¬ 
ference from cerous salts), but dissolves slightly in concentrated solution 
of ammonium chloride. Tartaric acid prevents the precipitation by the 
alkalies. Oxalic add precipitates salts of didymium almost completely. 
The precipitate is difficultly soluble in cold hydrochloric acid, but dissolves 
upon application of heat. It behaves towards ammonium oxalate like 
cerous oxalate. Barium carbonate precipitates didymium solutions slowly 
but completely. A concentrated solution of potassium sulphate precipi¬ 
tates didymium solutions more slowly and less completely than cerous 
solutions. The precipitate (potassium didymium sulphate) is insoluble in 
solution of potassium sulphate and in water (DBLAroNTAiNU), but it dis- 
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solves in hot hydrochloric acid, although with difficulty. Sodium thiosul¬ 
phate does not precipitate solutions of didymium. Didtmium peroxide is 
brown, soluble in hydrochloric acid, with evolution of chlorine, and in 
oxygen acids, with evolution of oxygen. With horax^ in both flames, didym¬ 
ium oxide gives a nearly colorless bead, which in the presence of large 
quantities has a faint amethyst-red tinge. Sodium metaphosphate dissolves^ 
the oxide in the oxidizing flame to an amethyst-red bead inclining to violet. 
The color disappears in the reducing flame. With sodium carbonate in 
the outer flame, a grayish-white mass is obtained (difference from man¬ 
ganese). The absorption-spectrum given by the solutions of the salts is. 
peculiarly characteristic for didymium. This was first described by Glad¬ 
stone, and afterwards by 0. L. Erdmann and Delafontaine. Bahe and 
Bunsen have laid down the exact position of the bands (Zeitschr. f. analyt. 
Ohem., 6, 110). 


Appendix to §§ 112-116. 

, § 116 . 

Eegarding the microscopic detection of cerium, lanthanum, and didym-. 
ium, see Haushofer, p. 40, and Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Ohem., 30, 
144. 

Eor separatiug the metals under consideration, one of the following 
methods may be used : a. Neutralize the solution of the three bases 
almost completely, if it is acid, without, however, allowing a permanent 
precipitate to form; add a sufficient amount of sodium acetate and an 
excess of sodium hypochlorite, and boil for some time; cerium is thus 
precipitated—as ceric hydroxide (Popp), or as basic acetate which should 
be washed with sodium acetate (Erk)— while lanthanum and didymium 
remain in solution (Popp, Ann. Ohem. Pharm., 131, 360). 6. Precipitate 
the bases with potassium hydroxide, suspend the washed precipitate in 
potassium hydroxide solution, and pass in chlorine. Lanthanum and 
didymium oxides dissolve, while ceric oxide remains behind (D amour and 
St. Claire Deville, Oompt. rend., 69, 272). c. Evaporate the solution of 
the nitrates to dryness, and heat the residue until the brown mass has be¬ 
come light yellow. If, after cooling, this is treated with boiling, dilute nitric 
acid, lanthanum and didymium go into solution, while cerium remains 
almost completely undissolved as basic nitrate (Kobinson). d. Dissolve in 
an excess of strong nitric acid, boil with lead peroxide, evaporate the 
orange-yellow solution to dryness, and heat the residue until a part of its 
acid has been removed, treat with water which is acidified with nitric acid, 
and separate the undissolved basic ceric nitrate from the solution contain¬ 
ing all the lanthanum and didymium (Gibbs, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Ohem., 3, 
396). In using the last method, it must be remembered that in the further- 
treatment of the solution and the residue, lead is to be first removed by 
hydrogen sulphide, e. Heat the chromates to 110“ and extract with hot 
water the lanthanum and didymium compounds, which remaih undecoiu-- 
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posed. Oeriiim remains behind as insoluble dioxide (Pattinson and Clark, 
Chem. News, 16, 259). 

From the solution of lanthanum and didymium obtained by one or the 
other of the foregoing methods, the bases are precipitated with ammonium 
oxalate, the oxalates are ignited, and the oxides thus obtained are treated 
with dilute nitric acid. If the separation of cerium was incomplete, the 
remainder of the cerium will be left behind. The solution is evapo¬ 
rated to dryness in a dish with a flat bottom, and heated to 400® or 500®. 
The salts fuse, and nitrous fumes escape. The residue is treated with hot 
water, which dissolves the lanthanum, leaving behind gray basic didym¬ 
ium nitrate. By many repetitions of the evaporation, etc., the two 
bases may be satisfactorily separated (Damour and St. Claire Deville). 
Mosander recommends converting the didymium and lanthanum into 
sulphates, making a saturated solution of the dry salts in water at 5® or 6®, 
and heating the solution to 80°, when the lanthanum sulphate is for the 
most part thrown down, and the didymium sulphate is mostly held in 
solution. For other methods of separating lanthanum and didymium, 
compare Cl. Winkler, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 4, 417; Zsohiesohe, 
9,541; Frerichs, iUd.^ 13, 217. 


Addenda to §§ 109-116. 

§117. 

The chemistry of the rare-earth metals has recently been studied by many 
Investigators,* and the views which were held concerning them at the time 
of the appearance of the 15th (German) edition of this book have been con¬ 
siderably modified. It has been found that a number of the bodies which 
were previously thought to be elements are mixtures of several, or even of 
many, very similar elements. According to Crookes, yttrium consists of a 
complex of five, or, more probably, of eight, distinct elements. Didymium 
contains two elements. An actual separation of all these bodies has not, as 
yet, been accomplished, at least completely, although evidence has been ob¬ 
tained in regard to their diversity in spectroscopic properties and atomic 
weight. 

In addition to the elements just considered, a large number of others 
belonging to the rare-earth metals are to be mentioned; as erbium, ter¬ 
bium, ytterbium, scandium, thulium, decipium, philippium, samarium, 
holmium, mosandrium, dysprosium, austrium, gadolinium, neodymium, 
and praseodymium. 


* The following should receive special mention here: Crookbs, Auer v. 
Wblsbaoh, Lbcoq db Boisbaitdran, Kruss, Nilson, Kammblsbbrg, Bet¬ 
tendorf, SchottlKndbr, Brattner, Lawrence Smith, Didier, ClIive, 
DEMAR9Ay, Becquerbl, Thompson, and Blomstrand. 
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Since the study of these elements cannot yet be considered as finished, 
Lud an exact characterization of many of them is not yet possible, I cannot 
attempt to give their behavior and reactions, and have therefore treated 
he complex yttrium and didymium as simple metals. 

§ 118 . 

8. Titanium, Ti. 

Titanium forms three oxides ; titanious oxide, TiO (only known in the 
orm of the hydroxide), titanic oxide, Ti 203 , and titanic acid (anhydride), 
riOa. The latter is more frequently met with in analysis. Titanic acid is 
ound in the free state in rutile,* brookite, and anatase, and in combination 
vith bases in titanite, titaniferous iron, etc. It also occurs in small propor- 
ions in bauxites, in many iron ores, in clays, and generally in silicates, 
ionsequently also in cast-iron and in blast-furnace slags. The small, copper- 
lolored cubes which are occasionally found in such slags consist of a com- 
)ination of titanium cyanide with titanium nitride. Feebly ignited titanic 
icid is white, but it transiently acquires a lemon tint when heated. Accord- 
ng to the manner of preparation, very intense ignition may give it a yel- 
owish-white color, or if it previously contained ammonium chloride, a 
irownish color, due to the formation of titanium nitride (v. d. Pfoedten). 
t is infusible, insoluble in water, and its specific gravity is 3.9 to 4.25. 
>Vhen strongly ignited in hydrogen for a long time, it is converted into the 
ndigo-blue compound, Ti^Oia, which is to be considered as a combination 
)f titanic acid with titanic oxide (v. n. Pfoedten f). Titanium tetrachlo¬ 
ride, TiOU , is a colorless, volatile liquid, which fumes strongly in the air, 
ind decomposes very violently with water. Alcohol dissolves it more quietly 
.0 a clear fluid, which also remains clear upon mixing it with water. Upon 
:he addition of ether, the alcoholic solution which has been diluted with 
?vater becomes yellow. Upon mixing titanium tetrachloride with concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid, a yellow compound is formed, while much heat 
IS produced and hydrogen chloride is given off. This compound dissolves 
in an excess of hydrochloric acid to a clear, bright yeUow liquid, which 
does not fume, and can be diluted with water as much as desired without 
becoming turbid (v. d. Pfoedten). 

a. Deportment with Acids^ and Reactions of Acid Solutiotis of Titanic 

A.cid. _Ignited titanic acid is insoluble in acids, except in hydrofluoric 

and concentrated sulphuric acids. If the solution in hydrofluoric acid 
is evaporated with sulphuric acid, no titanium tetrafluoride will vola¬ 
tilize (difference from silicic acid). When evaporated with hydrofluoric 


* Concerning the preparation of pure titanic acid from rutile, the most 
Important compounds of titanium, and the reactions of the solutions^of the 
three titanium oxides, compare v. D. Pfoedten, Ann. d. Chem., 234,257. et 
^eq,, and especially 237, 201, et aeq, 
f Ann. d. Chem., 237, 280. 
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acid alone, titanic acid is volatilized. Upon snf&ciently long-continued 
fusion with potassium disulphate, titanic acid gives a clear mass, which 
is completely soluble in a large proportion of cold or lukewarm water. 
Titanic acid is very easily brought into a clear solution by fusing with 
hydrogen potassium fluoride, and dissolving the fusion in dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Potassium titanium fluoride is difficultly soluble in water, 
1 part requiring 96 parts at 14°. Both when moist and when it has been 
dried without the aid of heat, hydrated titanic acid is soluble in dilute 
acids, especially in hydrochloric and in sulphuric acids. All solutions of 
titanic acid in hydrochloric or sulphuric acids, especially the latter, and 
consequently also solutions obtained by treating acid potassium sulphate 
fusions with water, when subjected in a highly dilute state to Zonp-cow- 
tinued boiling, deposit metatitanic acid as a white powder, insoluble in 
dilute acids. Presence of much free acid retards the separation and 
diminishes the quantity of the precipitate. The precipitation is most com¬ 
plete when the mass obtained by fusion with potassium disulphate is dis¬ 
solved with the addition of some sulphuric acid, the solution neutralized 
with potassium hydroxide, and then, after the addition of .5 g of sul¬ 
phuric acid for each 100 cc of liquid, it is boiled for six hours with renewal 
of the water lost by evaporation (Levy). The precipitate which separates 
from hydrochloric acid solutions may be filtered, but it will pass milky 
through the filter on washing, unless an acid or ammonium chloride 
is added to the washing water. From solutions of titanic acid in hydro¬ 
chloric or sulphuric acid, solution of potassium hydroxide throws down 
titanic acid as a bulky, white precipitate, which is insoluble in an excess of 
the precipitant; ammonia, ammonium sulphide, and barium carbonate 
act in the same way. The precipitate, thrown down cold and washed 
with cold water, is soluble in hydrochloric and in dilute sulphuric acids, 
and presence of tartaric acid prevents its formation. In acid solutions 
of titanic acid, potassium ferrocyanide produces a bright reddish-yellow 
precipitate; potassium ferrioyanide, a yellow; and infusion of galls, a 
brownish precipitate, which speedily turns orange-red. On boiling a solu¬ 
tion of titanic acid with sodium thiosulphate, all the titanic acid is thrown 
down. Sodium phosphate throws it down almost completely as phospho- 
titanic acid, even from solutions containing^much hydrochloric acid. The* 
washed precipitate consists of PaTigOo (Mbrz). Titanic acid is also precip¬ 
itated by sodium phosphate in the presence of a large excess of formic 
add; also by boiling with much sodium acetate and acetic acid. Both 
methods of precipitation, especially the latter, accomplish a complete sepa¬ 
ration from alumina if the operation is repeated (Gooch*). Hydrogen per* 
oxide colors titanic acid solutions orange-yellow (Sohon). [The solution, 
used for this test should contain no fluorides.] When the colored solution 
Is shaken with ether, the colored substance does not go into that solvent 
(Heppe). Stannous chloride or zinc dust decolorize the solution. The 
reaction is not applicable in the presence of vanadic, molybdic, and chromia 


* Chem. Centralbl., 1887, p. 153. 
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icids, nor in the presence of large amounts of ferric salts. ["WTien iron is 
)resent, a solution in sulphuric acid should he used for the test, because 
erric sulphate gives far less color than ferric chloride. The reaction in 
,his case is delicate, even in the presence of a large amount of iron.] The 
/■ellow solution which is obtained by the action of aqueous sulphurous acid 
ipon granulated zinc (Jiydrosulphurous acid^ according to Schutzen- 
5ERGER ; hyposulphurous acid^ H 2 S 2 O 4 , according to Bernthsen) produces 
i red coloration in titanic acid solutions, even when extremely dilute. The 
'ed coloring matter is not taken up by ether when the solution is shaken 
vith that liquid (R. Fresenius). Metallic ziiic or tin produces, after some 
dme, a pale violet to bluish coloration of the solution, in consequence of 
:he reduction of titanic acid to titanic oxide. Subsequently, a blue precipi- 
3 ate separates, which gradually becomes white. If potassium hydroxide 
Dr ammonia is added to the solution which has become blue but is still 
slear, blue titanic hydroxide separates, which, by the decomposition of 
water, gradually changes into white, hydrated titanic acid. The reduction 
of titanic acid in hydrochloric solution takes place also in the presence of 
potassium fluoride (difference from niobic acid), the fluid in this case be¬ 
coming light green. The solutions of titanium tetrachloride in water have 
properties which vary according to their preparation. If, for example, the 
chloride is dissolved in water in such a manner that no heating takes 
place, a slightly opalescent liquid is obtained, which is only slightly clouded 
by boiling (titanium tetrachloride solution), while the same solution, if 
kept for a few weeks, gives a large precipitate by boiling (metatitanic acid 
solution). The solutions are also distinguished by the fact that the first 
remains clear upon the addition of sulphuric or oxalic acids, while the 
other is precipitated by each of these. If the mass obtained by fusing 
titanic acid with potassium disulphate is dissolved in cold water, a precipi¬ 
tation is made with ammonia, the precipitate is washed with cold water 
and dissolved in as little hydrochloric acid as possible, a solution of meta¬ 
titanic acid is obtained; i.e,^ it is precipitated by boiling as well as by sul¬ 
phuric and oxalic acids.* 

6. Reaction with Alkalies. —Recently precipitated titanic acid is almost 
absolutely insoluble in solution of potassium hydroxide. If titanic acid 
is fused with potassium hydroxide and the mass treated with water, 
the solution contains a little more titanic acid. By fusion with alkali 
carbonates, normal alkali titanates are formed, with expulsion of carbon 
dioxide. From the fused mass, cold water extracts alkali and alkali car¬ 
bonate, leaving behind acid titanate of the alkali metal, soluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid with the production of a clear solution or the formation of a 
precipitate, according to the concentration of the acid. When hydro- 


*The statements concerning the formation and properties of titanic 
chloride solutions and metatitanic chloride solutions, by R. Weber, Pogg. 
Ann., 120, 287, and 0. Bammelsbbrg, Berlin Monatsber., 1874, p. 490, and 
'Zeitschr. f. analyt. Ohem., 13, 447. differ from each other. This subject, 
therefore, needs a new investigation. 
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chloric acid of about 36 per cent is used, titanic acid separates in a gelat* 
inous form (H. Rose, v. d. Pfordten). 

When titanic acid is mixed with charcoal and ignited in a stream of 
chlorine^ or is exposed to the vapor of carbon tetrachloride below a red 
heat (Demar^ay), it gives titanium tetrachloride as a volatile liquid, which 
emits copious fumes in the air (see above). At the point of the outer blow¬ 
pipe flame, sodium metapTiosphate dissolves titanic acid to a colorless bead, 
but with difficulty ; while in the outer flame, yet near the point of the inner 
flame, it dissolves readily and in considerable quantity. If the clear and 
colorless bead is again held in the point of the outer flame, it becomes 
opaque if sufficiently saturated, and by continued action of the flame, 
titanic acid will separate in microscopic crystals of the form of anatase 
(G. Bose). According to A. Knop, the crystals are a compound of titanic 
and phosphoric acids; according to G. Wunder, they are composed of 
sodium phosphate and titanate, and are rhombohedral. If the bead is held 
in a good reducing flame for some time, it will appear yellow while hot, 
red while cooling, and violet when cold. The reduction is promoted by 
the addition of a little tin. If some ferrous sulphate is added, the bead 
obtained in the reducing flame will appear blood-red. If a substance 
containing titanium is fused upon the loop of a fine platinum wire with a 
little soditan carbonate, in the inner flame of a Bunsen J>urner, which is 
made somewhat luminous, and is heated until all the sodium carbonate 
has volatilized, there is formed the copper-red compound composed of tita¬ 
nium cyanide and nitride, STisNa.TiOjilTa, in consequence of the action of 
the cyanogen contained in the gas (Ludeking). In order to detect tita¬ 
nium in minerals, .1 g of the finely pulverized substance is fused with 
.3 g of sodium fluoride and 3 g of acid sodium sulphate. By treating 
the mass with cold water, the titanic acid is obtained in solution, in which 
it can be detected (A. IToyes). In regard to the microscopic detection of 
titanium, compare Haushoper, p. 130; Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt* 
Chem., 30, 166. ^ 


§119. 

9. Tantalum, Ta. 

With oxygen, tantalum forms tantalous oxide, TaOa, and tantalic acid 
(anhydride), TaaOs. Tantalum occurs in columbite and tantalite (almost 
always in conjunction with niobium). Tantalic acid is white, and is only 
pale yellowish when hot. When separated in the wet way, the acid contains 
hydroxyl-water. The water-free acid has a specific gravity of 7.0 to 8.35. 
Tantalic acid is not reduced by ignition in a current of hydrogen. It 
combines with acids as well as with bases. 

a. Add Solutions. —When tantalic acid is intimately mixed with char¬ 
coal and ignited in a current of dry chlorine, and also by the action of car¬ 
bon tetrachloride vapors below a red heat (DEMAR 9 Ay), tantalum chloride^ 
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aOU, is formed. The latter is yellow, solid, fusible, and can be sub- 
med, and is completely decomposed by water, with separation of tantalic 
cid (hydroxide). The chloride is entirely soluble in sulphuric acid, nearly 
0 in hydrochloric acid, and partially soluble in potassium hydroxide solu- 
Lon. If titanium is present, on treating the mixtures of oxides and char- 
oal with a current of chlorine, titanium chloride will be formed, which 
umes strongly in the air. Hydrated tantalic acid dissolves in hydrofluoric 
and the solution, when mixed with potassium fluoride, yields a very 
iharacteristic salt in flne needles, SKF.TaFo, which is distinguished by its 
lifficult solubility in water acidified with hydrofluoric acid (1 part of the 
Lcid to 150 or 200 of water). (Distinction and method of separation from 
liobium.) Hydrochloric and concentrated sulphuric acids do not dissolve 
gnited tantalic acid. With potassium disulphate, it fuses to a colorless, 
nass ; and if this is treated with water, tantalic acid combined with sul- 
Dhuric acid remains undissolved (difference between tantalic acid and titanic 
icid, but it cannot be made the ground of a method of separation). When 
gnited in an atmosphere of ammonium carbonate, the tantalic sulphate 
is converted into tantalic acid. If a solution of alkali tantalate is mixed 
with hydrochloric acid in excess, the precipitate first formed redissolves to 
an opalescent fluid. From this liquid, ammonia and ammonium sulphide 
precipitate tantalic acid or an acid ammonium tantalate, but tartaric acid 
prevents the precipitation. Sulphuric add precipitates tantalic sulphate 
from the opalescent fluid. When acid solutions of tantalic acid are 
brought into contact with zinc^ no blue coloration is observed (difference 
between tantalic acid and niobic acid). 

6. Behamor to Alkalies. —By continued fusion with potassium hydrox^ 
ide, potassium tantalate is formed, and the fused mass will dissolve in 
water. By fusion with sodium hydroxide, a turbid mass is obtained, and 
a little water poured on this will dissolve out the excess of sodium hy¬ 
droxide, leaving the whole of the sodium tantalate undissolved. The latter 
salt is insoluble in solution of caustic soda, but the sodium tantalate will 
dissolve in water after the removal of the excess of soda. Solution of 
sodium hydroxide throws down from this solution the sodium tantalate, 
and if the precipitant is added slowly, the form of the precipitate is 
crystalline. From solutions of alkali tantalates, carbon dioxide throws 
down acid salts not soluble in boiling solution of sodium carbonate, and 
even from the dilute solutions, sulphuric acid throws down tantalic sul¬ 
phate. Potassium ferrocyanide and infusion of galls produce precipi¬ 
tates only in acidified solutions, the precipitate produced by the former 
being yellow, and by the latter, light brown. 

Sodium metaphosphate dissolves tantalic acid to a colorless bead, 
which is colorless also when hot, remains colorless even in the inner flame, 
and does not acquire a blood-red tint by addition of ferrous sulphate 
(difference between tantalum and titanium). The microscopic detection 
of tantalum is based upon the observation of the crystals, in which potas¬ 
sium tantalum fluoride and sodium tantalate can be obtained (Beheens^ 
Zeitscbr. f, analyt. Ohem., 30, 162; Haushofeb, p. 106). 
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§ 120 . 

10. Niobium, Nb, or Oolumbium, Ob. 

Niobium combines with oxygen in several proportions, viz., NbO, 
NbOa, and NbaOs. It is rare, being found in columbite, samarskite, etc., 
and it is usually accompanied by tantalum. Niobic acid (anhydride), 
NbaOs, is white, can be obtained in a crystallized condition (Ebelmen, A. 
Nnop), and turns transiently yellow when ignited (difference from tantalic 
acid). Its specific gravity lies between 4.37 and 4.53 (difference from tan¬ 
talic acid). By strong ignition in hydrogen^ the niobic acid is converted 
into black NbOu. Niobic acid combines both with bases and with acids. 

a. Add Solutions of Niobic Add. —Concentrated sulphuric acid dis¬ 
solves the acid on heating, unless it has been too strongly ignited. On the 
addition of much cold water, a clear solution is obtained. On fusing with 
potassium disulphate, it dissolves readily to a colorless mass, and on 
treating the fusion with boiling water, niobic acid containing sulphuric 
acid remains undissolved, but is readily soluble in hydrofluoric acid (see 
below). By mixing niobic oxide intimately with charcoal and treating 
with a current of chlorine, and also by heating it in the vapor of carbon 
tetrachloride at about 440° (Demar9AtX a mixture is obtained of white, 
infusible, difficultly volatile niobic oxychloride, NbOOls, and yellow more 
volatile niobic chloride, NbOh. Treated with water, both compounds give 
turbid fluids, in which a part of the niobium is separated as niobic acid, 
but the larger portion remains dissolved. By boiling with hydrochloric 
acid and afterwards adding water, the compounds give clear solutions, 
which are not precipitated by boiling or by sulphuric acid in the cold (dif¬ 
ference from tantalum chloride). By igniting niobic oxide in the vapor of 
niobium chloride, the oxychloride is formed (difference from tantalic 
oxide). From the acid solutions of niobic acid, ammonia and ammonium 
sulphide throw down niobic acid containing ammonia, which, as well as 
any niobic acid that has not been ignited, dissolves in hydrofluoHc acid. 
When mixed with potassium fluoride, the hydrofluoric solution gives potas¬ 
sium niobium fluoride, 2KF.NbF#, if hydrofluoric acid is in excess; other¬ 
wise it gives potassium niobium oxyfluoride, 2KF.NbOF$. The latter 
salt is also obtained when potassium niobate is dissolved in hydrofluoric 
acid; it is readily soluble in cold water, 1 part dissolving in 12.5 parts 
(difference from potassium titanium fluoride, which requires 96 parts of 
water, and from potassium tantalum fluoride, which requires 200 parts of 
water). If the solution of potassium niobium oxyfluoride is boiled for a 
long time, with renewal of the evaporated water, niobium dioxyfluoride 
separates in microscopic crystals (KrAss and Nilson*). If very dilute 
potassium hydroxide is added to a very dilute, boiling solution of niobic 


* Jahregber. fiber die Fortschritte d. Ghemie, 1887. p. 557. 
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acid in hydrofluoric acid until reddish litmus-paper begins to change its 
color a little, and then ammonia is added to neutralization, all the niobic 
acid is precipitated (difference and means of separation from titanic acid, 
Demae<J!AY*), On digesting a hydrochloric or sulphuric acid solution of 
niobic acid with zinc or tin^ it acquires a blue and generally also a brown 
color, in consequence of the reduction of the niobic acid to lower oxides* 
In the presence of alkali-metal fluorides, the reduction does not take place 
{difference from titanic acid). 

6. Alkaline Solutions. —With potassium hydroxide^ niobic acid fuses to 
a. clear mass, soluble in water. To sodium hydroxide^ niobic acid shows 
the same deportment as tantalic acid. From the solution of potassium 
niobate, sodium hydroxide precipitates an almost insoluble sodium niobate. 
On boiling a solution of potassium niobate with hydrogen potassium car* 
bonate^ an almost insoluble acid potassium niobate is thrown down. On 
fusing niobic acid with sodium carbonate and boiling the fusion with 
water, a crystalline acid sodium niobate remains undissolved. Carbon 
dioxide when passed into solution of sodium niobate precipitates all the 
niobic acid as an acid salt. 

Sodium metaphosphate dissolves niobic acid readily. The bead held in 
the outer flame appears colorless as long as it is hot, but in the inner flame, 
it has a violet, blue, or brown color, according to the quantity of the acid 
present, and a red color on the addition of ferrous sulphate. The micro¬ 
scopic detection of niobium is accomplished by observing the crystals of 
sodium niobate (see Haushoper, p. 104; Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt, 
Chem., 30, 161). 

For the best methods of detecting several, or possibly all, of the 
members of the third group in presence of each other, see Part IT, 
Section III. 


§ 121 . 

, FOURTH GROUP. 

More common metals: Zinc, Manganese, Nickel, Cobalt, 
Iron. 

Barer elements: Uranium, Thallium, Indium, Gallium, 
Vanadium:. 

Properties of the Group.—li they contain a stronger free 
acid in sufficient amount, solutions of the metals of the fourth 
group are not precipitated at all hy hydrogen sulphide, nor 
are neutral solutions—at least not completely* Alkaline solu¬ 
tions, however, are completely precipitated by hydrogen sul- 


* Jahresber. Uber die Fortschritte d. Chemie, 1886, p. 1929. 
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phide; and so are other solutions, if a sulphide of an alkali 
metal is used as the precipitant instead of hydrogen sul* 
phide.* The precipitates are hydrated sulphides correspond* 
ing to the oxides of the metals.t They are insoluble in water. 
Some of them are easily soluble in dilute acids, but others, 
(nickel and cobalt sulphides) are very difficultly soluble. In 
alkali-metal sulphides, most of them are insoluble, while 
others are soluble, either slightly under certain circumstances, 
(nickel), or even completely (vanadium). 

The metals of the fourth group differ, accordingly, from 
those of the first and second groups in this, that their solutions, 
are precipitated by ammonium sulphide; and from those of 
the third group, inasmuch as the precipitates produced by 
ammonium sulphide are sulphides, and not hydroxides, as is 
the case with aluminium, chromium, etc. 


Speoiol Reactions of the More Common Metals of the Fourth. 

Group. 


§ 122 . 

a. Zinc, Zn. {Oxide, ZnO.) 

1. Metaiuo zinc is bluish-white and very bright. When 
exposed to the air, a thin coating of basic zinc carbonate forms 
gradually on its surface. It is of medium hardness, malleable 
at a temperature of between 100° and 150°, but otherwise 
more or less brittle. It fuses readily on charcoal before the 
blowpipe, boils afterwards, and burns with a bluish-green 
fiame, giving off white fumes, and coating the charcoal sup¬ 
port with oxide. Pure zinc scarcely dissolves in dilute hy¬ 
drochloric and sulphuric acids; in very dilute nitric acid, it. 
dissolves with evolution of nitrous oxide; and in more con¬ 
centrated nitric acid, with evolution of nitric oxide. Impure 

* Vanadic acid "behaves in a very peculiar way with ammonium sulphide* 
(see § 183). 

t Alkali-metal sulphides precipitate a mixture of ferrous sulphide and 
sulphur, from solutions of ferric salts. It is only when a ferric salt solution ia 
allowed to flow slowly into an excess of a sulphide solution that a hydrated 
sulphide corresponding to ferric oxide is obtained (Bebzblitjs). 
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zinc, or zinc whicli is in contact with electro-negative metals^ 
dissolves in dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, with evolu¬ 
tion of hydrogen gas. 

2. Zinc oxide and zinc hvdeoxide are usually white pow¬ 
ders, which are insoluble in water, but dissolve readily in 
hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphuric acids. Zinc oxide acquires 
a lemon-yellow tint when heated, but resumes its original, 
white color upon cooling. When ignited before the blowpipe, 
it glows with considerable brilliancy. 

3. The ZINC SALTS are colorless or white if the acid causes 
no coloration. Part of them are soluble in water, and the 
rest in acids. The normal salts of zinc which are soluble in 
water redden litmus-paper, and those containing volatile 
oxygen acids are readily decomposed by heat, with the excep¬ 
tion of zinc sulphate, which can bear a dull red heat without 
undergoing decomposition. Zinc chloride is volatile at a red 
heat. 

4. From neutral solutions of zinc salts of strong acids, 
hydrogen sulphide precipitates a portion of the metal as white,, 
hydrated zinc sulphide, ZnS. From solutions of neutral 
zinc salts of weak acids, however {e.g., from zinc acetate 
solutions or from solutions of zinc salts of strong acids which 
contain normal salts of weak acids in sufficient amount, as 
sodium acetate, sodium formate, ammonium sulphocyanide), 
hydrogen sulphide precipitates all the zinc upon warming* 
In acid solutions, no precipitate is formed if the free acid pres¬ 
ent is one of the stronger ones, and if it is present in sufficient 
amount. Alkali-metal acid sulphates only prevent the pre¬ 
cipitation when they are present in large amount. When they 
are present in smaller* quantities, a part of the zinc is pre¬ 
cipitated. From a sufficiently dilute solution of zinc in acetic 
acid, formic acid (Deleps, Hampe), monochloracetic acid 
(v. Beeg), or succinic acid (Alt and J. Schulze), the rinc is 
also precipitated, even if the acid is in excess. Warming to 
60® or 60® facilitates the precipitation.^ 

6. From neutral solutions, ammonium sulphide, and from 
alkaline solutions, hydrogen sulphide, throw down the whole 
of the metal as hydrated zinc sulphide, in the form of a white 
precipitate. Ammonium chloride greatly promotes the separa¬ 
tion of the precipitate, which from very dilute solutions sepa- 
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rates only after long standing. This precipitate is not dis¬ 
solved by an excess of ammonium sulphide, nor by potassium 
hydroxide or ammonia; but it dissolves readily in hydro¬ 
chloric, nitric, and dilute sulphuric acids. It is insoluble in 
acetic acid. 

6. Potassium and sodium hydroxides throw down zinc hy¬ 
droxide, Zn(OH )2 , in the form of a- white, gelatinous precipi¬ 
tate, which is readily and completely redissolved by an excess 
of the precipitant. Upon boiling these alkaline solutions, they 
remain, if concentrated, unaltered ; but from dilute solutions, 
nearly the whole of the zinc hydroxide separates as a white 
precipitate. Ammonium chloride, added to alkaline solutions 
containing only a very small excess of potassium or sodium 
hydroxides, produces a white precipitate of zinc hydroxide, 
which, however, redissolves on addition of more ammonium 
chloride. Solutions which contain larger amounts of potassium 
or sodium hydroxides are not precipitated by ammonium 
chloride (difference from aluminium). 

7. In zinc solutions, if they do not contain a large excess 
of free acid, ammonia also produces a precipitate of ZINO 
HYDROXIDE, which readily dissolves in an excess of the pre¬ 
cipitant. The concentrated solution turns turbid when mixed 
with water. On boiling the concentrated solution, a part of 
the zinc hydroxide separates, while on ' boiling the dilute 
solution, all of it precipitates. Ammonium salts interfere 
with or prevent these precipitations. 

8. Sodium carbonate produces a precipitate of basic zino 
CARBONATE, which is insoluble in an excess of the precipitant. 
The composition of the precipitate varies according to the 
concentration and temperature of the solution and the excess 
of the precipitant. Presence of ammonium salts in great 
excess prevents the formation of this precipitate. 

9. Ammonium carbonate also produces a precipitate of basic 
ZINC CARBONATE, but this redissolves upon further addition of 
the precipitant. On boiling the dilute solution, a white pre¬ 
cipitate is produced. Ammonium salts hinder or prevent 
this precipitation. 

N.B.—Non-volatile organic acids interfere more or less with 
the precipitation of solutions of zino by the caustic and car¬ 
bonated alkalies. Sugar does not prevent the precipitations. 
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10. In the cold, hariv/fn carboTiate fails to precipitate solu¬ 
tions of zinc salts, with the exception of the sulphate. 

11. Potassium cyanide precipitates white zinc cyanide, 
Zn(CN)a. This dissolves in an excess of the precipitant. If 
the excess of potassium cyanide is not too great, potassium 
sulphide or sodium sulphide precipitates hydrated zinc sul¬ 
phide at once from this solution, while hydrogen sulphide or 
ammonium sulphide precipitates it slowly and incompletely. 

12. Potassium ferrocyanide throws down zinc feeeocyanide, 
ZnaFeCCN)^, as a white, slimy precipitate, somewhat soluble 
in excess of the precipitant, but difficultly soluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid. It is formed even in a solution to which tartaric 
acid and an excess of ammonia have been added. 

13. Potassium ferricyanide throws down zinc feerioyantde, 
ZngFe 3 ( 0 N)i 3 , as a brownish orange-yellow precipitate, soluble 
in hydrochloric acid and in ammonia. 

14. If a mixture of a zinc compound with sodium carbonate 
is exposed to the reducing flame of the blowpipe, the char¬ 
coal support becomes covered with a coating of zinc oxide, 
which presents a yellow color while hot, and turns white 
upon cooling. This coating is produced by the reduced 
metallic zinc volatilizing at the moment of its reduction, and 
being reoxidized in passing through the outer flame. The 
METALLIO INCRUSTATION, obtained according to p. 35, is black, 
with a brown edge; but the incrustation oe oxide is white, 
and therefore invisible upon porcelain. They may be dis¬ 
solved in a little nitric acid and examined according to 15. 

15. If zinc oxide or one of the zinc salts is moistened 
with solution of cobalt nitrate^ and then heated before the 
blowpipe, an unfused mass of a beautiful green color is ob¬ 
tained, which is a compound of zinc oxide with cobalt oxide. 
If, therefore, in the first experiment described in 14, the coat- 
ing on the charcoal is moistened with cobalt solution and 
ignited, it appears green when cold. This test may be applied 
with great delicacy by mixing the solution to be tested with 
a very little of the cobalt solution (not enough to give a 
bright red color), adding sodium carbonate in slight excess, 
boiling, filtering off, washing, and igniting on platinum foil. 
On triturating the residue, the green color may be distinctly 
and readily observed (Bloxam). 
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16. In relation to the microscopic detection of zinc, see 
Haushofer, p. 151; Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 30 , 
142. 
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&. Manganese, Mn. {Manganous Oxide^ MnO.) 

1. Metallic manganese is whitish-gray, dull, very hard, 
brittle, and fuses with very great difficulty. It oxidizes rap¬ 
idly in moist air, and in water with evolution of hydrogen, 
.and crumbles to a dark green powder. It dissolves readily 
in acids, forming manganous salts. 

2. Manganous oxide is light green, and manganous hy¬ 
droxide, Mn(OH) 3 , is white. The former smoulders to brown 
mangano-manganic oxide, MugO^, when heated in the air; the 
latter, even at the ordinary temperature, rapidly absorbs oxy¬ 
gen from the air and passes into brown mangano-manganic 
hydroxide. Both are readily soluble in hydrochloric, nitric, 
and sulphuric acids. The brownish-black manganic oxide, 
Mn,Og, and the black manganese dioxide, MnO^, dissolve to 
manganous chloride, with evolution of chlorine, when heated 
with hydrochloric acid; and to manganous sulphate, with 
evolution of oxygen, when heated with concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid. 

3. The MANGANOUS SALTS are colorless or pale red if their 
acid produces no coloration. Part of them are soluble in 
water, and the rest in acids. The salts containing volatile 
oxygen acids are readily decomposed at a red heat, with the 
^exception of the sulphate, which withstands a red heat with¬ 
out decomposition. The solutions do not alter vegetable colors. 

4. Hydrogen sulphide does not precipitate acid solutions, 
even if the weaker acids, such as acetic, formic, monochlor- 
a.cetic, or succinic acids, are present. Neutral solutions, also, 
are not precipitated, or are precipitated very imperfectly. 

5. From neutral solutions, ammonium sulphide^ and from 
alkaline solutions, hydrogen sulphide, throw down the whole 
of the metal as hydrated manganous sulphide, MnS.H^O, in 
form of a light flesh-colored, or (with small quantities) yellow, 
ish-white precipitate, which acquires a dark brown color in 
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the air, on account of oxidation. This precipitate is insol. 
Tihle in ammonium sulphide and in alkalies, but readily sol¬ 
uble in hydrochloric, nitric, and acetic acids. The separation 
of the pi'ecipitate is materially promoted by addition of a 
moderate amount of ammonium chloride. From very dilute 
solutions, the precipitate separates only after standing some 
time in a warm place. Ammonium oxalate, tartrate, bul 
especially citrate, retard the precipitation, the latter salt alsc 
interfering with its completeness. In the presence of ammonia 
and ammonium sulphide in large excess, the flesh-colored hy¬ 
drated precipitate occasionally passes into the green, crystal 
line sulphide, 3MnS.2H,0, even in the cold, the change being 
greatly facilitated by boiling, and being hindered more oi 
less by the presence of ammonium chloride. Solutions con¬ 
taining much free ammonia should be nearly neutralized 
with hydrochloric acid before precipitating with ammonium 
sulphide. 

6. Potassium and sodium hydroxides produce whitish pre 
■cipitates of manganous hvdeoxede, Mn(OH),, which upon ex 
posure to the air speedily acquire a brownish and finally i 
■deep blackish-brown color, owing to the conversion of the 
manganous hydroxide into mangano-manganic hydroxide b] 
the absorption of oxygen from the air. Ammonia also pre 
cipitates manganous hydroxide, but the precipitate neve 
■contains more than about half the manganese present (com 
pare the analogous behavior of magnesium salts). Aminoni 
and ammonium carbonate do not redissolve this precipitate 
but presence of ammonium chloride in sufficient amoun 
entirely prevents the precipitation by ammonia, and render 
incomplete that by potassium and sodium hydroxides. C 
precipitates already formed, solution of ammonium chlorid 
redissolves only those parts which have not yet imdergon 
oxidation. The solution of the manganous hydroxide in an 
monium chloride is due to the tendency of the manganot 
salts to form double salts with ammonium salts. The an 
moniacal solutions of these double salts turn brown m tl 
air, and deposit dark brown mangano-manganic hydroxid 
■This dissolves in a solution of acid potassium oxalate to 
beautiful red solution containing potassium manganic oxalat 
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7. If potassium or sodium hydroxide or ammonia is added 
to a solution of a manganous salt, and a solution of hromim 
or of hydrogen peroxide is then added, all the manganese 
separates as brownish-black, hydrated manganese dioxide, 
MnOa-HgO. Heating facilitates the separation. Solutions of 
manganous salts containing sodium acetate are also precipi¬ 
tated by bromine upon heating. 

N.B.—Non-volatile organic acids may interfere with or 
prevent the precipitation of manganous hydroxide or man¬ 
ganese dioxide. Sugar interferes with or prevents the pre¬ 
cipitation as manganous hydroxide, but not as manganese 
dioxide. 

8. Ammonium carbonate precipitates white manganous car¬ 
bonate, MnCOj.HaO. After a considerable time, the precipi¬ 
tation is complete, even in presence of ammonium chloride. 
Sodium or potassium carbonate produces a white precipitate, 
which, according to circumstances, is hydrous manganous car¬ 
bonate, MANGANOUS HYDROXIDE, or a MIXTURE OE BOTH. When 
freshly precipitated, this dissolves in ammonium chloride 
solution, but it is insoluble in an excess of the precipitant. 

N.B.—Non-volatile organic acids hinder or prevent the 
precipitations by the fixed alkali carbonates. The precipita¬ 
tion by ammonium carbonate is retarded but not prevented 
by them. 

9. Potassium ferrocyanide precipitates manganous ferrocy- 
ANIDE, Mn3Fe(0N)e, as a white precipitate, which is rather dif¬ 
ficultly soluble in hydrochloric acid. The precipitation also 
occurs in a freshly prepared, ammoniacal solution of a man¬ 
ganous salt, which contains ammonium tartrate (difference 
from iron, L. Blum). 

10. Potassium ferricyanide precipitates manganous ferri- 
OYANIDE, Mn3Eeg(CN)j3 , as a brown precipitate, which is but. 
slightly soluble in cold hydrochloric acid and insoluble in 
ammonia. By boiling with a large excess of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, the precipitate dissolves with deoomposi- 
tion. 

11. If a few drops of a fluid containing a manganous salt, 
and free from chlorine, are sprinkled on lead dioxide, and nitric 
acid free from chlorine is added, the mixture boiled and 
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allowed to settle, the fluid acquires a deep red color, from the 
formation of permanganic acid, HMnO^* (Hoppe-Seilee). 

12. Upon digestion in the cold, harium carbonate does not 
precipitate aqueous solutions of manganous salts, with the 
exception of manganous sulphate. 

13. If a manganese compound is treated with phosphoric 
acid^ evaporated to syrupy consistence, and then (after the 
addition of a little potassium nitrate if a manganous com¬ 
pound is under experiment) it is heated more strongly, a 
violet mass is obtained, which is semi-liquid while hot and 
solid upon cooling, due to the formation of manganic phos¬ 
phate. This reaction is very delicate. 

14. If any compound of manganese in a state of minute 
division is fused with 2 or 3 parts of sodium carbonate on a 
platinum wire, or on a small strip of platinum foil (heated by 
directing the flame against the lower surface), or upon the 
cover of a platinum crucible in the outer flame of the Bunsen. 
lamp, blowpipe, or blast-lamp, sodiuh manganate, Na^MnO^, 
is formed, which makes the fused mass appear geeen while 
hot, and of a bluish-geeen tint after cooling, the mass at the 
same time losing its transparency. This reaction enables us 
to detect the smallest traces of manganese. It also succeeds 
very well with sodium peroxide (Hempel). 

15. In the outer gas or blowpipe flame, borax and sodiurnh 
metaphosphate dissolve manganese compounds to clear violet- 
bed beads, which upon cooling acquire an amethyst-bed tint. 
They lose their color in the inner flame, owing to a reduction 
of manganic borate or phosphate to manganous salts. The 
borax bead appears black when containing a considerable 
portion of manganic borate, but that formed by sodium meta- 
phosphate never loses its transparency. The latter bead, 
also, loses its color in the inner flame of the blowpipe far 
more readily than the former. 

16. In relation to the microscopic detection of manganese, 
see Haushoeeb, p. 96; Behbens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Ohem., 30„ 
140. 


* The lead dioxide should first he tested to find whether it is free from 
manganese, hy evaporating with sulphuric acid until most of the exce^ of this, 
is removed, and boiling with dilute nitric acid and more of the lead dioxide. 
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c. Nickel, Ni. {Nickdoua Omde, NiO.) 

1. Metallic nickel, when it has been fused, is yellowish- 
white, inclining to gray. It is bright, hard, malleable, dif¬ 
ficultly fusible, and does not oxidize in the air at the com¬ 
mon temperature, but oxidizes slowly upon ignition. It is 
attracted by the magnet, and may itself become magnetic. 
Upon the application of heat, it slowly dissolves in hydro¬ 
chloric and dilute sulphuric acids, with evolution of hydrogen 
gas, but it dissolves readily in nitric acid. The solutions con¬ 
tain nickelous salts. 

2. Nickelous hydroxide is light green, and remains unal¬ 
tered in the air, but is converted by ignition at a white heat 
into amorphous, green nickelous oxide (NiO). Both nickelous 
oxide and the corresponding hydroxide are readily soluble in 
hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphuric acids. The nickelous 
oxide which crystallizes in octahedrons is insoluble in' acids, 
but dissolves in fusing potassium disulphate. Niokelic 
OXIDE, Ni,0,, is black, and dissolves in hydrochloric acid to 
nickelous chloride, with evolution of chlorine. By gentle igni¬ 
tion of the nitrate, nickelous oxide of a grayish-green color, 
and containing a little niokelic oxide, is obtained. 

3. Most of the nickelous salts are yellow in the anhydrous, 
and green in the hydrated, state, their solutions being light 
green. They are decolorized by the addition of a certain 
amount of a cobaltous salt solution, 3Ni: lOo. The soluble, 
normal salts slightly redden litmus-paper. G-enerally, the 
■oxygen salts containing volatile acids are readily decomposed 
by ignition, but nickelous sulphate withstands a low red heat. 

4. Hydrogen sidphide does not precipitate solutions of 
nickel salts with strong acids in presence of free acids. In 
the absence of the latter, a small portion of the nickel gradu¬ 
ally separates as black, hydrous nickel sulphide, NiS. Nickel 
acetate is not, or is scarcely at all, precipitated in presence of 
free acetic acid, but in the absence of the free acid, the greater 
part of the nickel is thrown down by long-contimxed action of 
hydrogen sulphide. If the solution, however, contains a suf- 
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ficient amount of alkali-metal acetate, the nickel is all pre 
-oipitated, even in the presence of free acetic acid, especially 
by the action of hydrogen sulphide with the aid of heat. Fre( 
formic and monochloracetic acids also prevent the precipita 
tion, but if their alkali-metal salts are present, the precipita 
tion, upon heating, is only prevented by considerable amounts 
of the free acids. 

5. Ammonium sulphide in neutral, and hydrogen sulphide 
in alkaline, solutions produce a black precipitate of hydrous 
JOTOKEL SULPHIDE, NiS, which is not altogether insoluble ii 
ammonium sulphide, especially if the latter contains free am¬ 
monia. The fluid from which the precipitate has been throwi 
down usually exhibits, therefore, a brownish color, and upoi 
neutralizing with acetic acid and warming, gives a sligh 
precipitate of nickel sulphide. The presence of ammoniun 
•ohloride, and especially of ammonium acetate, considerably 
promotes the precipitation. Ammonium sulphide which hai 
been decolorized by sodium sulphite precipitates the nicke 
completely in the presence of ammonium salts and the absence 
of large amounts of free ammonia (Leobbniee). Nickel sul 
phide dissolves scarcely at all in acetic acid, with great difB 
culty in dilute hydrochloric acid, but readily in nitric and h 
nitro-hydrochloric acid upon application of heat. 

6. Potassium and sodium hydroxides produce a light gree] 
precipitate of niokelous hydroxide, Ni(OH),, which is insok 
ble in an excess of the precipitants, and unalterable in th 
air and on boiling (even in the presence of hydrogen peroxide 
iodine, or alcohol). Ammonium carbonate dissolves this pre 
cipitate, when filtered and washed, to a greenish-blue fluic 
from which caustic potash or soda reprecipitates the nickel a 
apple-green hydroxide. 

7. Ammonia added in small quantity produces a triflin. 
greenish turbidity, but upon further addition of the reageni 
this redissolves readily to a blue fluid containing a compouni 
of NIOKELOUS SALT AND AMMONIA. From this Solution, potassiui 
and sodium hydroxides precipitate nickelous hydroxide 
Solutions containing ammonium salts or free acid are nc 

rendered turbid by ammonia. 

8. If the solution of a nickelous salt is treated with 
.sium or sodium hydroxide, and hromine-water or a solution c 
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sodium hypocMorite is added in sujficient quantity, but not 
hydrogen peroxide or iodine (difference from cobalt), and heat 
is applied, all the nickel separates as black nickelic hydrox¬ 
ide, which dissolves immediately upon the addition of potas¬ 
sium cyanide, in the form of potassium nickelous cyanide. It 
is also reduced by a mixture of ammonia and ammonium 
chloride, going into solution as an ammonia-nickelous salt. 
The mixture just mentioned should be allowed to act upon 
the precipitate after the latter has been separated from the 
liquid. The solution takes place somewhat slowly in the 
cold, but quickly by heating. 

N.B.—The presence of non-volatile, organic acidr ind also 
of sugar prevents or interferes with the precipitation <ji nickel 
as nickelous or nickelic hydroxide, 

9. Potassium ferrocyanide precipitates from solutions 
of nickelous salts, greenish-white nickel ferrocyanide, 
NiaFe(CN)j, which is difficultly soluble ii hydrochloric 
acid. 

10. Potassium ferricyanide precipitates yellowish-brown 
NICKEL FERRICYANIDE, which is difficultly Soluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid. In the presence of ammonium chloride or 
tartaric acid and an abundant excess of ammonia, a clear 
liquid is obtained, which is brownish-yellow or, if very dilute, 
pale yellow. 

11. Potassium cyanide produces a greenish precipitate of 
NICKEL CYANIDE, Ni(0N)a, which in an excess of the precipitant 
redissolves readily as a double nickel potassium cyanide, 
Ni(0N)a.2K0!Nr, The solution is brownish-yellow, and does 
not acquire a darker color on exposure to the air. If sul¬ 
phuric or hydrochloric acid is added to this solution, the 
potassium cyanide is decomposed, and the nickel cyanide 
reprecipitated, although from highly dilute solutions, it sep¬ 
arates only after some time. It is very difficultly soluble 
in an excess of the precipitating acids in the cold, but more 
readily co upon boiling. If the solution of the double cyanide 
is rendered alkaline by sodium hydroxide, being also kept in 
this condition by a further addition of the latter if necessary, 
and chlorine is passed into it without warming, or bromine 
is added, the whoU of the nickel gradually separates as black 
nickelic hydroxide. 
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12. On adding a solution of potassium tUocarbonate,'^ to soli 
ijions which are not too dilute and which have been renders 
■alkaline by ammonia, a deep brownish-red fluid is obtainec 
which is barely translucent, and appears almost black b 
reflected light. If the solution of nickel is extremely dilut* 
the addition of the reagent will produce a yellowish-red cole 
(C. D. Beaun). The occurrence of this color in highly dilui 
solutions is characteristic of nickel. In the presence of cobal 
this reaction is almost or completely hidden, and it is moi 
or less obscured in the presence of manganese and zinc. 

13. On digestion in the cold, barium carbonate does nc 
precipitate solutions of nickel salts, solution of sulphate alon 
excepted. 

14. Potassium nitrite with acetic acid does not throw dow 
nickel, even from concentrated solutions. In the presence c 
calcium, barium, or strontium, however, a yellow, crystallin 
Jiitrite of potassium, nickel, and the alkali-earth metal is pre 
cipitated from not too dilute solutions. The precipitate i 
•difficultly soluble in cold water, but more readily so in he 
water to a green fluid (Kxtnzel, 0. L. Ebdmann). 

15. In the outer flame, borax and sodium metaphospha^ 
dissolve compounds of nickel to clear beads. The borax bea 
is violet while hot, and reddish-brown when cold. The sodiu] 
metaphosphate bead is reddish or brownish-red while ho 
and yellow or reddish-yellow when cold. Small amounts < 
■cobalt hide the colorations. In the ianer flame, the sodiui 
metaphosphate bead remains unaltered, but the borax bea 
becomes gray and cloudy from reduced metal. On continue 
heating, the particles of nickel collect together without fusinj 
and the bead loses its color. 

16. By the reduction in the stich of charcoal^ according i 
p. 34, the compounds of nickel yield, after trituration, whit 
shining, ductile spangles, which attach themselves to the poii 
of a magnetic knife in the form of a brush. With nitric aci 
they give a green solution, which can be further examined. 


* To prepare potassium thiocarbonate, KaCSs, saturate one half of a sol 
tion of potassium hydroxide containing about 6 per cent of this substan 
with hydrogen sulphide, add the other half, and digest at a gentle heat wi 
of its volume of carbon disulphide; separate the dark red liquid from t 
Tindissolved carbon disulphide and preserve it in well-closed bottles. 
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17. In relation to the microscopic detection of nickel, see- 
Haushoper, p. 63; Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 30 ,. 
141, 


§125. 

cJ, Cobalt, Co. {Gohaltous Oxide, CoO.) 

1. Metallic cobalt which has been fused is steel-gray^ 
rather hard, capable of taking a polish, malleable, difficultly 
fusible, and magnetic. It does not oxidize in the air at the- 
common temperature, but it oxidizes at a red heat. With 
acids it behaves like nickel, and the solutions contain cobalt- 
ous salts. 

2. Cobaltous oxide, CoO, is light brown; cobaltous hy¬ 
droxide is a pale red powder. Both dissolve readily in 
hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphuric acids. Cobaltio oxide>. 
Co^Oa, is black, and dissolves in hydrochloric acid to cobalt¬ 
ous chloride, with evolution of chlorine. 

3. The COBALTOUS salts containing water of crystallization’ 
are red; the anhydrous salts are mostly blue. Moderately 
concentrated solutions appear of a light red color, which they 
retain when considerably diluted. The soluble normal salts 
redden litmus slightly; the salts containing volatile oxygen 
acids are generally readily decomposed at a red heat, although 
cobaltous sulphate can bear a moderate red heat without 
suffering decomposition. When a solution of cobaltous 
chloride is evaporated, the light red color changes to blue 
toward the end of the operation, but addition of water restores 
the red color. 

4. Hydrogen svlpMde does not give precipitates in solutions 
of salts with strong acids, if they contain free acid, but from 
neutral solutions, it gradually precipitates part of the cobalt 
as black, hydrous cobaltous sulphide, CoS. Cobaltous acetate 
does not give a precipitate, or gives only a very slight one, in 
presence of free acetic acid; but in the absence of free acid, 
the metal is almost or completely precipitated. If the solu-- 
tion, however, contains an alkali-metal acetate in sufficient 
amount, all the cobalt is thrown down, even in the presence- 
of free acetic acid, especially by the action of hydrogen. 
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sulphide with the aid of heat. Pree formic and monochlora- 
cetic acids also prevent the precipitation; but if alkali-metal 
salts of these acids are present, the precipitation is prevented 
only by larger amounts of the acids. 

5. Ammonium sulphide from neutral, and hydrogen sul¬ 
phide from alkaline, solutions precipitate the whole of the 
metal as black, hydrous cobaltous sulphide, CoS. Ammo¬ 
nium chloride promotes the precipitation most materially. 
Cobaltous sulphide is insoluble in alkalies and ammonium 
sulphide, scarcely soluble in acetic acid, very difficultly so 
in hydrochloric acid, and almost not at all if the cobalt sul¬ 
phide has been precipitated at a boiling temperature. Nitric 
acid, as well as nitro-hydrochloric acid, dissolve cobalt, 
sulphide upon heating. 

6. Potassium and sodium hydroxide produce blue precipi¬ 
tates of BASIC cobaltous SALTS, which are insoluble in an 
excess of the precipitant when the dilution is sufficient. 
They become dirty green and afterwards grayish-yellow in 
the air, in consequence of the absorption of oxygen. Upon 
boiling, they are converted into pale red cobaltous hydboxide, 
which contains alkali, and generally appears rather discolored 
from cobaltic hydroxide formed in the process. If, before 
boiling, alcohol is added, the precipitate is rapidly converted 
into dark brown cobaltic hydroxide. Ammonium chloride, if 
present in sufficient amount, prevents the precipitation by 
caustic alkalies. Normal ammonium carbonate completely 
dissolves the washed precipitates of cobaltous basic salts or 
cobaltous hydroxide to intense violet-red fluids, in which a 
somewhat large proportion of caustic potash or soda pro¬ 
duces blue precipitates, the liquids still retaining their violet 
colors. However, if very concentrated potassium hydroxide 
solution is added in excess to the solution of a cobaltous 
salt, or if cobaltous hydroxide is heated with very little 
water and a piece of solid potassium hydroxide, the cobaltous 
hydroxide dissolves as such (Donate) to a blue liquid. 

7. Ammonia produces the same precipitate as potassium 
hydroxide, but this redissolves in an excess of the ammonia, 
(leaving behind green flocks) to a brownish-yellow fluid, which 
turns brownish-red on exposure to the air, and from which 
caustic potash or soda throws down a portion of the cobalt 
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•as blue basic salt. Ammonia produces no precipitate in solu¬ 
tions containing ammonium salts or a free acid. 

8. If the solution of a cobaltous salt is treated with potas- 
Slum or sodium hydroxide^ and then hromiue-ivater^ a solution 
of sodium hypochlorite, hydrogen peroxide, or iodine is added, 
and the solution is boiled, all the cobalt separates (if the 
dilution is sufficient) as brownish-black cobaltio hydroxide. 
This is not soluble either in a mixture of ammonia and 
ammonium chloride or in potassium cyanide, but if nickelic 
hydroxide is present at the same time in large amount, 
potassium cyanide dissolves the cobaltic hydroxide with the 
nickelic hydroxide. 

N.B.—The presence of non-volatile organic acids or of 
sugar interferes with or prevents the precipitation of cobalt 
as cobaltous or cobaltic hydroxide. 

9. From cobaltous solutions, potassium ferrocyanide throws 
down green cobaltous ferrocyanide, CoaFe(0]S’)8, which is 
difficultly soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

10. Potassium ferricyanide throws down cobaltous ferri- 
OYANIDE, which is hardly soluble at all in hydrochloric acid. 
If the cobaltous solution is first treated with tartaric acid or 
ammonium chloride, and then with ammonia in excess, so 
that a clear, strongly ammoniacal liquid is produced, and 
potassium ferricyanide is then added, a deep yellowish-red 
•solution is obtained with rather concentrated cobalt solu¬ 
tions, the color of which can be recognized even at a great 
degree of dilution (Skey, Gintl). The reaction is very deli- 
oate, and well adapted for detecting cobalt in presence of 
nickel. 

11. Addition of potassium cyanide gives rise to the forma¬ 
tion of a brownish-white precipitate of cobaltous cyanide, 
Co(ON)a, which dissolves readily in excess of the precipitant 
as a double potassium cobaltous cyanide. Acids precipitate 
cobaltous cyanide from the solution, but if the latter is 
boiled with potassium cyanide in excess, in presence of free 
hydrocyanic acid (liberated by addition of a drop or two of 
hydrochloric acid), or if it is mixed with potassium or sodium 
hydroxide and chlorine is passed through it without warm¬ 
ing, or bromine water is added, the double cyanide is con¬ 
verted into potassium cobalticyanide, K^COj, (CN)„, and acids 
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will now produce no precipitate (essential difference from 
nickel). Potassium nitrite and acetic acid added to the unal¬ 
tered solution of the double cyanide produce a blood-red 
color, in consequence of the formation of cobalt potassium 
nitrocyanide, but when the liquid is very dilute, the color is 
merely orange-red. Solution of sodium hydroxide added to 
the potassium cobaltous cyanide solution occasions a brown 
color when the fluid is shaken, oxygen being absorbed (C.D. 
Beaun) ; while if it is treated with yellow ammonium sulphide, 
it assumes a blood-red color (Tattersall and Papasogii). By 
the latter reaction, cobalt is essentially distinguished from 
nickel. 

12. Potassium thiocarbonate, added to solutions which 
have been rendered alkaline by ammonia, produces a dark 
brown, almost black, color, but if the solution is extremely 
dilute, a wine-yellow color. 

13. Barium carbonate behaves to cobaltous solutions in the 
same way as to solutions of nickelous salts. 

14. If 'potassium nitrite is added in not too small propor¬ 
tion to the solution of a cobaltous salt, then acetic acid to 
strongly acid reaction, and the mixture put in a moderately 
warm place, all the cobalt separates (from concentrated solu¬ 
tions very soon and from dilute solutions after some time) in 
the form of a crystalline precipitate of a fine yellow color 
(PiSGHER, Stromeyeb). This is called Fischer’s salt, or, 
according to Stromeyeb, potassium oobaltio nitrite.^ Yarious 
views prevail concerning its composition, the following being 
the most probable formula: 2Kj0o(NO,)g.3H5O. The pre¬ 
cipitate is very perceptibly soluble in pure water, scarcely so 
in concentrated solutions of potassium salts and in alcohol, 
and insoluble in the presence of potassium nitrite. When 
boiled with water, it dissolves, though not copiously, to a red 
fluid, which remains clear upon cooling, and from which 
alkalies throw down cobaltous hydroxide. This is an excel¬ 
lent reaction, which serves well to distinguish and separate 
cobalt from nickel. 

15‘. Upon adding an equal volume of hydrochlonc acid ot 
20 per cent hydrogen chloride to a solution containing cobalt 
^s sulphate or chloride, warming, and adding a hot solution 
of mtroso-/3jmpMhol in 50 per cent acetic acid, a voluminous. 
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purple-red precipitate of cobalti-nitroso-y^-uaphthol is formed, 
(essential difference and means of separating cobalt from 
nickel, tbe salts of tbe latter not being precipitated in the 
presence of a sufGicient amount of hydrochloric acid). Care 
should be taken not to confuse with cobalti-nitroso-^- 
naphthol a slight separation of nitroso-^-naphthol, which 
may take place upon adding an abundant amount of its acetic 
acid solution to hot water containing hydrochloric acid. 
Cobalti-nitroso-/?-naphthol, (Cj(,H80NO),Co, is stable in the 
highest degree towards acids, alkalies, and oxidizing and 
reducing agents. By warming it with ammonium sulphide, 
however, cobalt sulphide is formed (Iunski and von Knobke)* 

16. In the inner and outer flames, borax dissolves com¬ 
pounds of cobalt to clear beads of a magnificent blue color, 
which appear violet by candle-light, and are almost black in 
the presence of a large quantity of cobalt. This test is as 
delicate as it is characteristic. Sodium metapJiospJiate gives 
the same reaction, but it is less delicate. 

17. In the reduction with the stick of cJiarcocdy according 
to p. 35, compounds of cobalt behave in the same way as. 
compounds of nickel. The solution with nitric acid is red. 

18. Concerning the microscopic detection of cobalt, see 
Haushofee, p. 63; Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 30^ 
140. 


§ 126. 


€. Iron, Fe, in Ferrous Compounds. {Ferrous Oxide, FeO.) 

1. Metallic iron in the pure state has a light whitish- 
gray color (iron containing carbon is more or less gray). The 
metal is hard, lustrous, malleable, ductile, exceedingly diffi- 
cult to fuse, and is attracted by the magnet. In contact with 
air and moisture, a coating of rust (ferric hydroxide) forms on 
its surface, and upon ignition in the air, a coating of black 
ferrous-ferric oxide, Fe,0^, is produced. Hydrochloric and 
dilute sulphuric acids dissolve iron, with evolution of hydro¬ 
gen ; if the iron contains carbide, the hydrogen is mixed with 
hydrocarbons. The solutions contain ferrous salts. Dilute 
nitric acid dissolves iron (according to its relative quantity, 
the degree of dilution, and the temperature) either without. 
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the evolution of gas, but with the formation of ammonium 
nitrate, to ferrous nitrate, or with the evolution of nitrous or 
nitric oxide, to ferric nitrate. If the* iron contains carbide, 
some carbon dioxide is also evolved, and there is leTt undis¬ 
solved a brown substance resembling humus, which is soluble 
in alkalies; when graphite is present, it, also, is left behind. 

2. Ferrous oxide is black; ferrous hydroxide is white, 
and in the moist state absorbs oxygen and speedily acquires 
a grayish-green and ultimately a brownish-red color. Both 
ferrous oxide and ferrous hydroxide are readily dissolved by 
hydrochloric, sulphuric, and nitric acids. 

3. In the anhydrous state, the ferrous salts have a white, 
in the hydrated state a greenish, color, but their solutions look 
greenish only when concentrated. The solutions absorb oxy¬ 
gen when exposed to the air, and are converted more or less 
completely into ferric salts, with precipitation of basic ferric 
salts. Chlorine, bromine, hydrogen peroxide, or nitric acid, 
upon boiling, convert them quickly and completely into fer¬ 
ric salt solutions. In relation to the brownish-black colora¬ 
tion of the solution, which appears transiently during the 
oxidation by nitric acid, compare nitric acid. Section III. 
The soluble, normal ferrous salts do not redden litmus-paper, 
but this is the case only when they are entirely pure and 
free from ferric salts. Ferrous salts which contain volatile 
oxygen acids are decomposed by ignition, 

4. Solutions of ferrous salts made acid by strong acids 
are not precipitated by hydrogen sulphide; nor are neutral 
solutions or solutions acidified with weak acids precipitated 
by this reagent, or at the most but very incompletely. Solu¬ 
tions containing sodium acetate and some free acetic acid 
are only very incompletely precipitated, even upon heating. 
Monochloracetic or formic acid, added in sufficient amount, 
prevents the precipitation, even when alkali-metal salts of 
these acids are present. 

5. mmoniuTn sulphide from neutral, and hydrogen sul¬ 
phide from alkaline, solutions, precipitates the whole of the 
metal as black, hydrous ferrous sulphide, FeS, which is insol¬ 
uble in’ the hydroxides and sulphides of the alkali-metals, but. 
dissolves readily in hydrochloric and nitric acids. This black 
precipitate turns reddish-brown in the air by oxidation. To 
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highly dilute solutions, ammonium sulphide imparts a green 
color, and it is only after some time that the ferrous sulphide 
separates as a black precipitate. Ammonium chloride pro¬ 
motes the precipitation most materially. 

6. Potassium hydroxide^ sodium hydroxide, and ammonia 
j)roduce a precipitate of ferrous hydroxide, re(OH)3, which 
at the first moment looks almost white, but acquires after a 
very short time a dirty green and ultimately a reddish-brown 
•color, owing to absorption of oxygen from the air. Presence 
•of ammonium salts partly prevents the precipitation by potas¬ 
sium hydroxide, and wholly prevents that by ammonia. If 
n,lkaline ferrous solutions thus obtained by the agency of 
ammonium salts are exposed to the air, ferrous-ferric and 
ferric hydroxides precipitate. Non-volatile organic acids, 
sugar, etc., check or prevent the precipitation by alkalies. 

7. Potassium ferrocyanide produces a bluish-white precipi¬ 

tate of POTASSIUM FERROUS FERROCYANIDE, K 3 Pe 3 (FeC,N «)2 , which 
by absorption of oxygen from the air speedily acquires a 
blue color. Nitric acid or chlorine converts it immediately 
into Prussian blue: + 9C1 = 6KC1 + FeClg + 

2Fe^(FeOeN3)g. The precipitate also forms in an ammoniacal 
solution containing ammonium tartrate. 

8. Potassium ferricyanide produces a magnificent, blue 
precipitate of ferrous ferricyanide (Turnbull’s blue), Fe 3 (Fe 
CjNe)^. This does not differ in color from Prussian blue. It 
is insoluble in hydrochloric acid, but is readily decomposed 
by potassium hydroxide. In highly dilute solutions, the re¬ 
agent produces simply a deep blue-green coloration. 

9. Potassium sulphocyanide does not alter solutions of fer¬ 
rous salts when free from ferric salts. 

10. In the cold, harium carbonate does not precipitate solu¬ 
tions of ferrous salts, with the exception of the sulphate. 

11. Borax dissolves ferrous compounds in the oxidizing 
flame, giving beads varying in color from yellow to a dark 
red; when cold, the beads vary from colorless to dark yel¬ 
low. In the inner flame, the beads change to bottle-green, 
owing to the reduction of the previously formed ferric borate 
to ferrous-ferric borate. Sodium metaphosphate shows a simi¬ 
lar reaction. Upon cooling, the beads produced with this 
reagent lose their color still more completely than those pro- 
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duced with borax, and the signs of the ensuing reduction in 
the reducing flame are also less marked. 

12. When reduced in the stick of charcoal (p. 34), ferrous 
compounds give a dull black powder, which is attracted by a 
magnet. When dissolved in a few drops of aqua regia, the 
reduced metal gives a yellow fluid, which can be further 
tested according to § 127. 

13. Concerning the microscopic detection of ferrous iron, 
compare Hadshopee, p. 49. 


§ 127. 

/. Iron, Fe, in Febeio Compounds. {Ferric OaMe, Fe.O,.) 

1. Native, crystallized feebic oxide, Pe,0,, is steel-gray. 
Upon trituration, the native as well as the artifleially pre¬ 
pared ferric oxide gives a brownish-red powder. The color 
of the ferric hydroxides is more inclined to reddish-brown. 
Ferric hydroxide dissolves in hydrochloric, nitric, and sul¬ 
phuric acids. The oxide is more difficultly soluble, but 
dissolves upon long digestion with the aid of heat, especially 
in hydrochloric acid, and by fusion with potassium disul¬ 
phate. Feeeous-feeeio oxide, Fe,0,, is black, and dissolves 
in hydrochloric acid to ferrous and ferric chlorides, and in 
aqua regia to ferric chloride. 

2. The normal, anhydrous peeeic salts are nearly white, 
but the basic salts are yellow or reddish-brown. The color oi 
the solutions is brownish-yellow, and becomes reddish-yellow 
upon the application of heat. The soluble, normal salts redden 
litmus-paper. The ferric salts of volatile oxygen acids arc 
decomposed by ignition. 

3. In solutions made acid by stronger acids, hydrogel 
sulphide produces a milky-white turbidity, proceeding fron 
separated sulphue, the ferric /Salt being at the same time 
converted into ferrous saltt'f Fe,(SOJ, + H,S = 2PeSO,-|- 

H,SO.-hS. ^ 

If a solution of hydrogen sulphide is rapidly added te 

neutral solutions, a transient bluing of the fluid also occurs 
From solution of normal ferric acetate, hydrogen sulphide 
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throws down the greater part of the iron; but in presence 
a suiOSicient quantity of free acetic acid, sulphur alone sej 
Tates. Upon treatment with hydrogen sulphide in the co 
a solution of a ferric salt containing sodium acetate a 
much free acetic acid gives scarcely anything but a separati 
of sulphur, but when warm, a part of the iron may precipit£ 
as ferrous sulphide. Monochloracetic acid and formic ac 
when present in sufficient amount, prevent the precipitatic 
even when the alkali-metal salts of these acids are presej 
and when the liquids are heated. 

4. Ammonium sulphide from neutral, and hydrogen s 
phide from alkaline, solutions precipitate the whole of t 
metal as black ferrous sulphide, FeS, mixed with sulphn 
2FeOl3 + 3(1S[H= 6NH,01 + 2FeS + S. In very dih 
solutions, the reagent produces only a blackish-green coloi 
tion, and in such cases, the minutely divided ferrous sulphi 
subsides only after long standing. Ammonium chlori 
most materially promotes the precipitation. The propertj 
of ferrous sulphide have been given under ferrous co 
pounds. 

5. Potassium hydroxide, sodium hydroxide, and ammonia p] 
■duce bulky, reddish-brown precipitates of ferric hydroxii 
Fe(OH) 3 , which are insoluble in an excess of the precipita 
as well as in ammonium salts. Non-volatile organic acids 
sugar, when present in sufficient quantity, entirely preve 
the precipitation. 

6. Even in highly dilute solutions, potassium ferrocyam 
produces a magnificent blue precipitate of ferric ferro( 
ANIDE (Prussian blue), 'Ee^{'FeC^'Sif^)^: 4Fe0l8 -f- 3K^Fe(03 
= 12KC1 + Fe^(Fe0eN3)3. This is insoluble in hydrochloi 
acid, but is decomposed by potassium hydroxide, with sej 
ration of ferric hydroxide. Prussian blue is somewhat solul 
in an excess of potassium ferrocyanide. In solutions conta 
ing very much hydrochloric acid, or in neutral solutions c< 
taining very much ammonium chloride, small amounts 
ferric compounds cannot be detected by means of potassii 
ferrocyanide. In the solutions containing ammonium ch 
ride, the. reaction makes its appearance only upon the ad' 
tion of some hydrochloric §,cid (VuLPius). Solutions of fer 
©alts which have been made ammoniacal after the additi 
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of tartaric acid are not precipitated by potassium ferrocyanide 
(difference from manganese, L. Blum). 

7. Potassium ferricyanide deepens the color of solutions of 
ferric salts to reddish-brown, but it fails to produce a pre¬ 
cipitate. 

8. Potassium sulphocyanide, if not added in too small a 
quantity, imparts to acid solutions a most intense, blood-red 
color, arising from the formation of a soluble potassium pebrio 
SULPHOCYANIDE (Keuss and Moraht). This color does not 
disappear on the addition of a little alcohol and warming 
(difference from the analogous reaction of nitrous acid, § 189). 
Solutions of ferric salts containing sodium acetate (which con¬ 
sequently are more or less red from ferric acetate) do not 
show the blood-red color of the sulphocyanide till after the 
s.ddition of much hydrochloric acid. The same is the case 
when the solution contains oxalic, tartaric, citric, malic, iodic, 
phosphoric, arsenic, and hydrofluoric acids. In the presence 
of nitric acid, the reaction must be carried out in the cold. 
'This test will indicate the presence of iron, even in fluids 
-which are so highly dilute that every other reagent fails to 
■produce in them the slightest visible alteration. In such 
oases, the red coloration may be detected most distinctly by 
resting the test-tube upon a sheet of white paper, and looking 
through it from the top. The delicacy of the reaction may be 
also increased by shaking gently with ether, after the addition 
of hydrochloric acid and of excess of potassium sulphocyanide 
.solution freshly prepared from the crystals. The ferric suj 
phocyanide dissolves in the ether, and the layer of the lattei 
.acquires a more or less red color. 

9. If a small amount of the solution of a ferric compounc 
is added to the blue liquid obtained by adding a little cotal 
'iMoride or nitrate io fuming hydrocMoric add, the blue colo 
changes to green. The reaction is especially adapted fo 
recognizing ferric compounds in acids or in the presence o 

ferrous salts (Venable). ... n . 

10. Even in the cold, harium carlonate precipitates all tn 

iron as eerbio hydroxide mixed with a basic salt. 

11. The reactions before the blowpipe are the same as wit. 

jfche ferrous compounds. • t t • 

12. In reference to the microscopic detection of fern 
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compounds, see Haushopeb, p. 48; Behrens, Zeitschr. L 
analyt, Chem., 30 , 160. 


§ 128. 

Recapitulation and Remarks .—In carrying out analyses, the 
members of Group IV are generally obtained as hydrated 
sulphides by precipitating their solution with ammonium sul¬ 
phide. We shall first consider the methods by which the 
metals contained in such a precipitate can generally be best 
separated from each other and detected when all are present, 
on the basis of the reactions which have been described in 
the preceding paragraphs, and then we shall mention some 
further methods, which offer special advantages in certain 
cases. 

1. Since cobalt and nickel sulphides are but slightly 
soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, especially if it contains 
hydrogen sulphide, while ferrous sulphide and manganese 
and zinc sulphides are readily soluble in it, it is generally 
most convenient to separate cobalt and nickel, or at least by 
far the greater portion of them, upon this basis. For this 
purpose, the moist precipitate of the sulphides is treated with 
a mixture of 5 parts of hydrogen sulphide w^ater and 1 part 
of ordinary hydrochloric acid of 1.12 sp. gr.,* with active 
stirring, but without warming. Nickel and cobalt sulphides 
then remain almost completely undissolved, while the other 
sulphides dissolve as chlorides, with the evolution of hydro¬ 
gen sulphide. The precipitate is filtered off and washed with 
water, to which it is best to add a little hydrogen sulphide 
water. 

We shall next consider the precipitate which remained 
undissolved and afterwards the liquid which was filtered 
from it, 

2. Since cobalt can be separated from nickel only by 
having both in solution, it is first necessary to dissolve the 
precipitate. It is therefore best to dry the filter containing 

* If the precipitate contains a considerable amount of other sulphides, the 
hydrochloric acid may be diluted with water instead of hydrogen sulphide 
water, in this case, because a sufficient amount of hydrogen sulphide is 
evolved during the treatment. 
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the precipitate, then ignite it with access of air in a porce¬ 
lain crucible, until the carbon of the filter has been consumed, 
and warm the residue with hydrochloric acid with the 
addition of a few drops of nitric acid. If much iron was 
present, this solution usually contains a small amount of this 
metal, together with the cobalt and nickel. After the addition 
^f water, therefore, it is treated with ammonia in moderate 
excess, and filtered if necessary. The ammoniacal solution is 
evaporated to dryness in a small porcelain dish, the ammo¬ 
nium salts are driven off by gentle ignition, the residue is 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid with a few drops of nitric acid, 
the solution is evaporated to a small volume, sodium car¬ 
bonate is carefully added to alkaline, then acetic acid to 
strongly acid, reaction, and finally potassium nitrite (§ 125,14). 
By allowing the liquid to stand at a gentle heat, the cobali 
separates quickly if it is present in considerable amount, or 
after a longer time if only a little is present, in the form of 
yellow potassium cobaltic nitrite. A filtration is made after 
about 12 hours, and the nickel in the filtrate is precipitated 
with potassiurp or sodium hydroxide. For the sake of cer¬ 
tainty, both precipitates should be tested in the borax bead 
(§ 125,16, and § 124,15). The separation of cobalt from nickel 
by means of nitroso-y^-naphthol more readily gives occasion 
for mistakes. 

3. The solution filtered from the precipitate of cobalt and 
nickel sulphides contains the iron as ferrous chloride, also 
manganous and zinc chlorides, as well as small amounts of 
cobalt and nickel chlorides. Since iron can be easily sepa¬ 
rated from the other metals only when ifc is present as a ferric 
compound, the liquid is first boiled in order to drive off the 
hydrogen sulphide, and nitric acid is added to the gently 
boiling solution until the ferrous chloride is completely con¬ 
verted into ferric chloride. In case of doubt, the testing of 
a few drops with potassium ferricyanide leads to certainty. 
The solution is now allowed to cool, and the iron is separated 
as a basic ferric salt. For accomplishing this end, one of the 
following methods may be chosen : 

a. The free acid is almost neutralized by the careful addi¬ 
tion of sodium .carbonate; barium carbonate, suspended in 
water, is then added until a small portion of it remains undis^ 
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solved; it is well stirred, allowed to settle, and filtered. 

The solution is diluted sufficiently, a rather large quantity 
of ammonium chloride is added, then ammonium carbonate 
carefully, using at last a dilute solution of it, until the liquid, 
while still showing an acid reaction, begins to be turbid. The 
liquid is then heated to boiling for a short time, allowed to 
settle somewhat, and filtered hot. c. The solution is diluted, 
sodium carbonate is added until the acid is almost neutral¬ 
ised, sodium acetate is added to the solution, which should 
be clear and have a distinct acid reaction ; it is then heated 
to boiling, allowed to settle a little, and filtered hot. 

Whichever of these methods is used, the ochre-like color 
of the precipitate generally allows the presence of iron to be 
recognized conclusively. In case of doubt, a portion of the 
precipitate may be dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and the 
diluted solution tested with potassium ferrocyanide or sul- 
phocyanide. 

4. The liquid filtered from the basic ferric salt now con. 
tains manganous chloride, zinc chloride, and small amounts of 
oobalt and nickel chlorides. For the separation of manganese 
from the other metals, the solubility of manganous sulphide 
in acetic acid offers a good means. Upon this basis, the 
separation may be made according to one of the following 
methods: 

a. To the solution contained in a small flask, after the 
addition of ammonium chloride, ammonia is added to alka¬ 
line reaction, then ammonium sulphide; it is allowed to 
stand at a gentle heat, filtered, the precipitate is washed with 
water, to which a little hydrogen sulphide water is added; 
the filter containing the precipitate is then spread out in a 
small porcelain dish ; a mixture of about equal parts of acetic 
acid of 1.04 sp. gr. and water is poured over it; this is allowed 
to act about five minutes, when it is diluted with water, fil¬ 
tered, and the precipitate is washed. 6. (This is a more exact, 
but somewhat more complicated method.) If barium car¬ 
bonate has been used for separating the iron, it is best, in 
the first place, to remove the barium from the solution by 
means of sulphuric acid. Ammonia is added in excess to the 
solution, then acetic acid to acid reaction ; sodium acetate is 
next added, and hydrogen sulphide is passed into the solu- 
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tion while hot; it is now allowed to settle, filtered, and the 
precipitate washed. 

In either case, the manganese, in the form of manganous 
acetate, is now in a solution which contains some free acetic 
acid and hydrogen sulphide, and may he separated from it, 

by adding ammonia and ammonium sulphide, so as to pre¬ 
cipitate the manganese as sulphide; by evaporating the 
solution and precipitating the manganese as manganous or 
mangano-manganic hydroxide by the addition of potassium 
hydroxide; y, by adding some bromine in hydrochloric acid 
to the solution until it is colored strongly yellow, then pre¬ 
cipitating the manganese as hydrated dioxide by adding an 
excess of ammonia and boiling. Of these methods, the latter 
possesses greater delicacy, as well as the additional advantage 
that the brownish-black color of the precipitate generally 
makes further testing unnecessary. For confirmation, a small 
portion of the precipitated manganese compound may be 
fused with sodium carbonate according to § 123, 14. 

5. The precipitate left undissolved by treating with acetic 
acid according to 4, a, or produced by hydrogen sulphide 
from the solution acidified with acetic acid according to 4, &, 
contains zinc sulphide, the white color of which is more or 
less concealed by the small quantities of cobalt and nickel sul¬ 
phides which are mixed with it. In order to detect the zinc, 
the filter containing the precipitate is spread out in a porcelain 
dish, and a mixture of about 5 parts of hydrogen sulphide 
water and 1 part of ordinary hydrochloric acid of 1.12 sp* 
gr. is poured over it, allowed to act for a few minutes, and 
then the liquid containing the zinc as chloride is filtered 
from the nickel and cobalt sulphides remaining undissolved. 
If an excess of sodium acetate is now added to the filtrate, 
sodium chloride and acetic acid are formed by its action upon 
the hydrochloric acid; and since the liquid already contains 
hydrogen sulphide, the zinc separates as white zinc sulphide. 
The latter is free from the minute traces of nickel and cobalt 
which had gone into solution in hydrochloric acid, because 
their sulphides are not precipitated in the cold, under the 
prevailing conditions. If so little cobalt and nickel had been 
present that they were not found in 2, the sulphides remain- 
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ing behind in 5 should be tested for these metals according to 
the method given in 2. 

We now pass on to other methods which offer advantages 
in certain cases. If it is desired to separate small amounts 
of iron in the ferric condition from the other metals of the 
fourth grov^^f the end is readily reached by adding ammo¬ 
nium chloriue and ammonia in moderate excess in the cold, 
and quickly filtering off the small amount of ferric hydroxide 
which separates. By delaying the filtration, a part of the 
manganese would separate with the iron as manganic hydrox¬ 
ide, in consequence of the action of the oxygen of the air. If 
this precitate is dissolved again in hydrochloric acid, the 
solution heated to boiling for some time, and then another 
precipitation made in the cold with an excess of ammonia, 
the separation of iron from the other metals is almost com¬ 
plete. In the presence of more considerable quantities of 
iron, the method is not to be recommended, because certain 
amounts of other hydroxides always precipitate with the 
ferric hydroxide, so that by the use of this process small 
quantities of other metals may be entirely overlooked. 

If it is desired to separate zinc from the other metals of the 
fourth group, one of the following methods may also be used: 
a. The solution is sufficiently diluted, the greater part of any 
free acid that may be present is neutralized with ammonia, 
ammonium monochloracetate and a little free, monochloracetic 
acid are added, and a precipitation of zinc with hydrogen sul¬ 
phide is made at a temperature of from 50® to 60°. The^ other 
metals remain in solution. 6. Sodium carbonate is added tor 
the solution until a permanent precipitate just begins to form, 
this is redissolved in a few drops of dilute hydrochloric acid, 
sodium thiosulphate is added in not too small amount, the 
solution is ^ u’gely diluted, and hydrogen sulphide is passed 
in in the cold. Zinc precipitates as zinc sulphide, while 
the other metals remain in solution (J. Eiban). c. If large ' 
amounts of zinc are to be separated from small amounts of 
the other metals, the solution may also be treated with 
potassium or sodium hydroxide. If an excess of this is 
added, the precipitated zinc hydroxide redissolves, while the 
hydroxides of the other metals remain behind. Zinc can ho 
precipitated from the solution with ammonium sulphide*. 
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This method seldom offers special advantages, because not 
inconsiderable quantities of zinc remain behind in the un¬ 
dissolved precipitate. The process would be entirely in¬ 
admissible if chromic hydroxide were present at the same 
time, since solutions of the latter and of zinc hydroxide 
in potassium or sodium hydroxide mutually precipitate each 
other. 

Since a brown coloration of the liquid (which may occur 
in the presence of nickel when the precipitate obtained by the 
addition of ammonium chloride, ammonia, and ammonium 
sulphide to the solution of the metals of the fourth group is 
filtered) is a sufficient indication of the presence of nickel; 
and since it is often possible to recognize cobalt with cer¬ 
tainty in the presence of nickel, by testing a little of the 
residue obtained after removing the ammonium salts accord¬ 
ing to 2, by means of the borax bead in the reducing flame, 
the separation of cobalt from nickel given above in 2, which 
requires considerable time, may sometimes be omitted. If it 
is desired to recognize small amounts of nickel in presence 
of large quantities of cobalt, the use of the solution of the 
cyanides of the metals in potassium cyanide, to which sodium 
hydroxide is, added, is to be recommended. The red colora¬ 
tion produced in a portion of this liquid by the addition of 
yellow ammonium sulphide shows the presence o£ cobalt, 
while the separation of black nickelic hydroxide obtained by 
"treatment with chlorine or bromine allows the nickel to be 
detected (§ 125, 11, and § 124,11). The varying behavior of 
nickelic and cobaltic hydroxides to potassium cyanide 
solution, and also to ammonium chloride and ammonia 
(§ 124, 8, and 125, 8), is more appropriate for distinguishing 
than for separating nickel and cobalt.* 

In the presence of non-volatile organic substances, the 
method depending upon the preliminary precipitation of all 
the metals as sulphides must be used for the separation of the 
members of the fourth group, because such organic substances 
would hinder or prevent the precipitation of iron as hydroxide 
or as a basic salt. In the presence of citric acid, even this 


* Concerning tlie detection of nickel beside cobalt, see also Hebbssn- 
flCHMiDT and Capbllb, Zeitscbr. f. analyt. Chem., 32, 608. 
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nietliod does not suffice, because alkali-metal citrates prevent 
tlie precipitation of manganese as manganous sulphide 
and therefore the solution should, in the first place, bo 
evaporated with sodium carbonate, and ignited with tho 
addition of potassium nitrate, in order to destroy the organic 
substances. 

Ferrous and ferric salts may be detected in presence o£ 
each other by testing for the former with potassium ferricy- 
anide, and for the latter with potassium ferrocyanide or sul- 
phocyanide. 

Sjpecial Reactions of the Barer Metals of the Fourth Group. 

§ 129 . 

1. Uranium, U. 

This metal is found only sparingly, in pitchblende, uranium-ochre, etc. 
Its oxides are used for the production of a yellowish-green glass. Ura- 
piium forms three oxides, viz., uranous oxide, UOa, uranic oxide, UO» 
(also called uranic acid), and peruranic acid, UOe; the latter, however, is 
not known in the free state. Uranous oxide is brown or black, and dis¬ 
solves in nitric acid to uranic nitrate. Uranic oxide is brick-red ; uranic 
hydroxide, UOa(OH)a, is yellow. Both are converted by ignition into the 
dark blackish-green urano-uranic oxide, UsOs. The uranic salts are yellow. 
Most of them dissolve in water, and those which are insoluble in that 
liquid, almost without exception dissolve in hydrochloric acid. The 
solutions are yellow. If uranic salts in sulphuric acid solution are 
warmed with zinc, the color of the solution changes into the green color 
of uranous salts. Hydrogen sulphide does not alter solutions of uranic 
salts; but after neutralization of the free acid, amraonium sulphide throws 
down from them a slowly subsiding precipitate, which is readily soluble in 
acids, even acetic acid. The precipitation is promoted by ammonium 
chloride. The precipitate, when formed in the cold, is chocolate-brown, 
and contains uranic oxysulphide, ammonium sulphide, and water. It is 
insoluble in pure ammonium sulphide; but in that which is colorless 
and contains some ammonium carbonate, or in yellow ammonium sul¬ 
phide, it dissolves to a brown liquid (Cl. Zimmebmann). On being washed, 
the precipitate is gradually converted into yellow uranic hydroxide. On 
boiling the mixture of uranium solution and ammonium sulphide, the oxy¬ 
sulphide at first thrown down decomposes into sulphur and black uranous 
oxide, the latter being insoluble in the excess of ammonium sulphide (Rem- 
ELE). The uranic oxysulphide (but not the precipitate which has been 
converted into uranous oxide and sulphur) dissolves readily in ammonium 
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carbonate (essential difference, and means of separating uranium from 
zinc, manganese, iron, etc.). If the oxysulphide remains long in contact 
with an excess of ammonium sulphide, it is converted, when air has access, 
to it, into a red modification in consequence of the formation of ammo* 
nium thiosulphate; but when air is excluded, a black modification is formed. 
Ammonia and potassium and sodium hydroxides produce yellow precipi* 
tates containing uranic oxide and alkali, which are insoluble in excess of 
the precipitants, e.g.^ KaUsOr. Tartaric acid prevents or interferes with 
the precipitation, and ammonium chloride facilitates the precipitation 
by ammonia. Ammonium carbonate and potassium or sodium bicar^ 
honate produce yellow precipitates of ammonium, sodium, or potassium 
uranic carbonate, e,g.^ 2Ka003.UOa003, which readily redissolve in an 
excess of the precipitants. Potassium and sodium hydroxides throw down 
from such solutions the whole of the uranium. Eydrogen perocdde pro¬ 
duces a yellowish-white precipitate, soluble in hydrochloric acid, which 
may be regarded as the hydroxide of a compound of one molecule of per- 
uranic acid with two molecules of uranic oxide, or as uranium tetroxide^ 
TJO4 (Fairley). Ammonium carbonate dissolves this to an intensely yel¬ 
low liquid. The reaction is very delicate. From'acetic acid solutions, or 
from solutions to which sodium acetate is added, sodium phosphate pre¬ 
cipitates yellowish-white uranyl phosphate, HU02P04.ajH30, which is 
soluble in the mineral acids. In the presence of much ammonium salts, 
similarly colored ammonium uranyl phosphate, lTH4U0aP04.ajHa0, is 
formed. Heating facilitates the separation of both precipitates. Solu¬ 
tions of uranic salts (that of the nitrate to a marked degree) color 
7 neric-pape 7 ' brown, even in the presence of a little free hydrochloric acid,, 
but in that case with less delicacy. Larger amounts of free mineral 
acids prevent the reaction (Ol. Zimmermann). When the turmeric-paper 
which is colored brown by uranium solution is dotted with a solution of 
sodium carbonate, more deeply colored brown spots are formed. Barium 
carbonate completely precipitates solutions of uranic salts, even in the cold 
(essential difference from nickel, cobalt, manganese, and zinc, and means 
of separating uranium from these metals). 

Mercuric oxide, made into a slime with water, precipitates uranic solu¬ 
tions completely when they are boiled with it in the presence of ammo¬ 
nium chloride (means of separating uranium from strontium, calcium, and 
the alkali-metals, but not as good for barium, Aubegopf). Potassium 
ferrocyanide produces a reddish-brown precipitate, 6 r at least a coloration 
(a most delicate test). The precipitate dissolves in ammonium carbonate,, 
giving a pale-yellow color. Upon heating, it is also soluble in dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid. With uranium compounds, in the inner flame of the blow¬ 
pipe, borax and sodium metaphosphate give green beads; in the outer 
flame, yellow beads, which acquire a yellowish-green tint on cooling. 

Concerning the microscopic detection of uranium, see Haushofer,^ 
p. 132; Behrens, Zeitschr. f, analyt. Ohem., 30, 169. 
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§130. 

2. Thaxlium, TL 

Thallium occurs in minute quantities, in many kinds of copper, in iron 
pyrites, and crude sulphur, and accumulates in the flue-dust of the lead 
chambers where the furnaces are fed with thalliferous pyrites. It is 
occasionally found in commercial sulphuric and hydrochloric acids, and 
has been discovered in lepidolite, preparations of cadmium and bismuth, 
in ores of zinc, mercury, and antimony, in the ashes of plants, and in 
some saline waters. Thallium is a metal resembling lead, of 11.8 to 11.9 
sp. gr., soft, fuses at 285" to 290", volatile at a white heat, crackling like 
tin when bent, and does not decompose water, except upon addition of 
acid. Dilute sulphuric and nitric acids readily dissolve it, but hydro¬ 
chloric acid dissolves it with difficulty. It forms two oxides; thallious 
oxide, TlaO, and thallic oxide, TlaOs. Thallious oxide is black, fusible, 
and when in the melted state, it attacks glass or porcelain. It dissolves 
in water to hydroxide, and the solution is colorless, alkaline, caustic, and ab¬ 
sorbs carbonic acid. It also dissolves in alcohol. Thallic oxide is dark 
violet, and insoluble in water; thallic hydroxide is brown. Thallic oxide 
is scarcely acted on by concentrated sulphuric acid in the cold; but on 
heating, they combine. On continued heating, oxygen escapes, and thal¬ 
lious sulphate is formed. Treated with hydrochloric acid, thallic oxide 
yields the corresponding chloride, which may be obtained in the form of 
colorless, easily soluble crystals. "When this is heated, chlorine escapes, 
w^hile compounds of thallious and thallic chlorides result. Thallic salts are 
decomposed by water, with the separation of thallic hydroxide. In acid 
solutions of THALLIC SALTS, alkalies throw down thallic hydroxide. Hydro¬ 
gen sulphide produces thallious salts, with separation of sulphur, potassium 
iodide yields thallious iodide and iodine, while hydrochloric acid produces 
no precipitate. The thallious salts are colorless ; some are readily soluble 
in water (sulphate, nitrate, neutral phosphate, tartrate, acetate), others 
difficultly soluble (carbonate, tri-basic phosphate, chloride), while a few 
are almost insoluble (iodide, etc.). On boiling solutions of thallious salts 
with nitric acid, they are not converted into thallic salts, but they are so 
converted entirely by boiling with aqua regia. Potassium hydroxide^ 
sodium hydroxide, and ammonia do not precipitate aqueous solutions of 
thallious salts. Alkaline carbonates throw down thallious carbonate, but 
•only from very concentrated solutions (for 100 parts of water dissolve 5.23 
parts at 18"). If the solutions are not extremely dilute, hydrochloric add 
throws down thallious chloride in the form of a white, readily subsiding 
precipitate, unalterable when exposed to light, and stiU less soluble in dilute 
hydrochloric acid than in water. Even from the most dilute solutions, 
potassium iodide precipitates light yellow thallious iodide, which is almost 
insoluble in water (1 :17000), and far less soluble in an excess of potassium 
Iodide. In the cold, it dissolves difficultly in sodium thiosulphate solution 
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<difEerence from lead iodide, E. A. Werner). Erom solutions which are 
not extremely dilute’ hydroohloroplatinic acid precipitates pale orange 
thallious platinic chloride, TlaPtOh, which is very difficultly soluble. 
Hydrogen sulphide does not precipitate solutions rendered strongly acid 
by mineral acids (unless arsenious acid or antimonious oxide are present, 
in which case compounds of thallium sulphide with sulphides of arsenic or 
antimony separate as more or less orange-colored precipitates). Neutral or 
very slightly acid solutions are incompletely precipitated by this reagent, 
and from acetic acid solutions, the whole of the thallium is thrown down 
as black thallious sulphide. Colorless ammonium sidphide precipitates 
the whole of the thallium, as black sulphide, which readily collects into 
lumps, especially on warming; and hydrogen sulphide added to alkaline 
solutions has the same effect. The sulphide thrown down is insoluble in 
ammonia, alkali-metal sulphides, and potassium cyanide, rapidly oxidizes 
in the air to thallious sulphate, dissolves readily in dilute hydrochloric, 
sulphuric, and nitric acids, but is acted on only with difficulty by acetic 
acid. On heating, it first fuses and then volatilizes. Zinc throws down 
the metal in the form of black, crystalline laminae. Colorless flames are 
tinged intensely green by compounds of thallium. The spectrum of thal¬ 
lium exhibits only one line (compare the spectrum plate) of a magnificent, 
•extremely characteristic, emerald-green color. If the quantity of metal is 
small, the line soon disappears. The spectroscope generally affords the 
best means of detecting thallium. Thalliferous pyrites often give the green 
line at once. To look for thallium in crude sulphur, it is best to remove 
the greater part of the sulphur with carbon disulphide, and then to test 
the residue. In the presence of much sodium with very small quantities 
of thallium, the green line will not be seen, unless the substance is moist¬ 
ened, and the spectrum examined which is first produced. If a precipitate 
obtained by hydrochloroplatinic acid is to be tested for traces of thallium 
platinic chloride in the presence of much potassium, rubidium, and caesium 
platinic chlorides, it is boiled repeatedly with small quantities of water, 
and the residue remaining at last is tested spectroscopically for thallium. 
For the detection of thallium in the wet way, potassium iodide is the most 
•delicate reagent; if a ferric salt is present, it should be previously reduced 
by sodium sulphite. Concerning the microscopic detection of thallium, 
see Haushofbr, p. 125, and Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 30, 188. 


§ 131. 

' 3. Indium, In. {Oxide, In^Oa.) 

Indium has hitherto been discovered only in the blende of Freiburg, in 
the zinc prepared from the same, and in wolfram. It is a white, highly lus¬ 
trous metal, aud resembles platinum in color. It is very soft, ductile, makes 
a mark on paper, is capable of receiving a polish, and is oxidized slowly 
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upon contact with air and water—less easily than zinc. Indium melts at 
176®. On charcoal before the blowpipe, it melts with a shining mctallia- 
surface, colors the flame blue, and yields an incrustation, which is dark 
yellow while hot, light yellow when cold, and cannot be easily dispersed by 
the blowpipe flame. Indium dissolves in dilute hydrochloric and sulphurio 
acids, with evolution of hydrogen, slowly in the cold, but more rapidly on 
heating. In contact with cold, concentrated sulphuric acid, it also gives 
off hydrogen, while anhydrous indium sulphate separates. In nitric acid, it 
dissolves with ease even when the acid is cold and dilute. Indium oxide, 
InaOa, is reddish-brown when hot, very light yellow when cold, and does 
not color vitreous fluxes. When ignited in hydrogen or with charcoal, it 
is readily reduced, and if a flux is used, metallic globules are obtained. 
The ignited oxide dissolves slowly in acids in the cold, but readily and com-- 
pletely by the aid of heat. The salts are colorless, and the sulphate, nitrate,, 
and the volatile, hygroscopic chloride dissolve readily in water. Alhalies^ 
throw down the hydroxide in the form of a white, bulky precipitate 
resembling aluminium hydroxide, but tartaric acid prevents the precipi¬ 
tation. Potassium or sodium hydroxide dissolves the precipitate, giving 
a liquid which soon becomes turbid. By boiling the solution, or by the 
addition of ammonium chloride, the indium separates as hydroxide. 
Ammonia does not dissolve it. Alkali carbonates precipitate a white, 
gelatinous carbonate, which, when recently thrown down, dissolves in 
ammonium carbonate, but not in potassium or sodium carbonate. If the 
solution in ammonium carbonate is boiled, the indium carbonate separates 
again. Sodium phosphate throws down a white, bulky precipitate. 
Alkali-metal oxalates produce a crystalline precipitate in concentrated, 
neutral solutions. Sodium acetate added to the nearly neutral solution 
of the sulphate throws down, on boiling, a basic sulphate. On digestion 
in the cold, barium carbonate precipitates the whole of the indium in the 
form of basic salt. (Means of separating indium from zinc, manganese, 
cobalt, nickel, and ferrous compounds.) From neutral or acetic acid 
solutions (even in the presence of a large excess of acetic acid), hydrogen 
sulphide precipitates all the indium as yellow indium sulphide. Solutions 
made strongly acid with mineral acids, if moderately concentrated, aro 
not precipitated, but by large dilution with water, indium sulphide sepa¬ 
rates. Hydrogen sulphide in alkaline solutions, and ammonium sulphide 
in neutral solutions, produce a white precipitate (perhaps a compound 
of indium sulphide with hydrogen sulphide). If yellow indium sulphide 
is boiled with yellow ammonium sulphide, it also becomes white, and 
is partly dissolved. Upon cooling, white, voluminous indium sulphide (?) 
separates from the solution. Potassium ferrocyanide produces a white 
precipitate. Potassium ferricyanide, sulphocyanide^ and dichromate give 
no precipitates. Potassium chromate^ however, produces a yellow pre¬ 
cipitate. Zinc precipitates the metal in the form of white, shining laminse. 
Indium compounds produce a peculiar bluish-violet tinge in a colorless 
flame. The spectrum has two characteristic blue lines (see the spectrum 
plate). They appear brightest, especially a, with the chloride, but they 
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are very transient. For obtaining more persistent lines, the sulphide is the 
most suitable compound. 


§ 132. 

4. Gallium, Ga. {Oxide, Ga^O,,) 

Up to the present time, gallium has been found only in some zinc 
blendes, and in very small amount. The metal is white; in the molten 
condition, silver-white ; upon cooling, crystalline, bluish-white, and duller. 
It fuses at 30.16“, and its specific gravity is 5.956. It is hard, but slightly 
malleable, unchanged in the air at ordinary temperatures, and even when 
heated to redness is but little oxidized, and not volatilized. Water, even 
when boiling, is not decomposed by metallic gallium. In the cold, gallium 
is not noticeably attacked by nitric acid, but upon heating, it dissolves, 
■with the evolution of red vapors. It also dissolves readily in hydrochloric 
acid, potassium hydroxide, and ammonia, with the evolution of hydrogen. 
Gallium oxide, GaaOa, and gallium hydroxide are white. When the oxide 
is heated in a stream of hydrogen to a red heat, it sublimes with partial 
reduction, probably forming a lower oxide. Gallium salts are colorless or 
white. The sulphate and the nitrate dissolve in water easily, and are 
decomposed by ignition. Gallium sulphate combines with ammonium sul¬ 
phate to form an alum. From solutions of the sulphate and also c f the 
alum, a basic salt separates upon boiling. Gallium combines with chlorine 
to an easily oxidizable chloride, GaOla, and to a chloride, GaOh, cor¬ 
responding to the oxide. The latter chloride is a colorless, deliquescent 
mass, melting at 75,“ and boiling at 215“-320“. The volatility of gallium 
chloride shows itself even in the evaporation of hydrochloric acid solu¬ 
tions, but if sulphuric acid is added to them, no loss of gallium takes 
place, either upon evaporating the solution or upon heating the residue to 
a dark red heat (Lecoq de Boisbaudran). From aqueous solutions of gal¬ 
lium salts, the alkalies precipitate a white, flocculent hydroxide, which is 
easily soluble in an excess of the precipitant; but if a solution supersatu¬ 
rated with ammonia is boiled for a considerable time, all the gallium is 
precipitated as hydroxide. Tartaric acid prevents the precipitation by 
ammonia. Alkalme earlonates produce white precipitates, and that pro¬ 
duced by ammonium carbonate dissolves in an excess of the precipitant. 
Bariim carlonate precipitates the gallium completely, even in the cold. 
Hydrogen sulphide does not give a precipitate in gallium solutions which 
are made acid with hydrochloric acid; but, on the other hand, in solu¬ 
tions containing both free acetic acid and ammonium acetate, it produces 
a white precipitate of gallium sulphide. Ammonium sulphide also pre¬ 
cipitates white gallium sulphide, which is insoluble in an excess of the 
precipitant. Tartaric acid prevents the precipitation. From dilate solu¬ 
tions made acid with acetic acid, upon boiling, ammonium acetate pre¬ 
cipitates almost all the gallium, but only when ihc precipitant is not used 
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in too large amount. Potassium ferrocyanide produces a precipitate 
which has a bluish color (probably on account of a contamination with 
iron), and which is less soluble in hydrochloric acid than in water (very 
delicate reaction). Gallium compounds show a spectrum consisting of 
two violet lines (between G and H). The spectrum is not very distinct 
except as a spark-spectrum. If a gallium compound is brought into the 
flame of the Bunsen burner, only one indistinct line is to be observed. 


§ 133. 

5. Vanadium, V. 

Vanadium occurs rarely in the form of vanadates, occasionally in 
small quantities in iron and copper ores, and in the slags obtained by 
smelting the same. There are four oxides of vanadium: vanadious oxide, 
VO; the sesquioxide, VaOs; the dioxide, VOa; and vanadic acid, VaOs. 
Vanadious oxide is gray, possesses metallic luster, is insoluble in water, 
but is soluble in dilute acids, with evolution of hydrogen, to blue fluids 
which bleach organic coloring matters by reducing them. The sesquioxide 
is black, insoluble, not reduced by ignition in hydrogen, and when exposed 
to the air is gradually converted into the dioxide. Acid solutions of the 
sesquioxide are green. Vanadium dioxide is dark blue, and acid solutions 
•of it are pure blue. All the lower oxides pass into vanadic acid, on heating 
with nitric acid or aqua regia, on fusing with potassium nitrate, or on 
igniting in oxygen or air. Vanadic acid is non-volatile, fusible, and solidi- 
fles to a crystalline mass of a dark red to orange-red color. Heated to 
redness in a current of hydrogen, it is changed to the sesquioxide. By 
exposure to moist air, anhydrous vanadic acid is converted into the dark 
red hydroxide. In contact with a little water, it forms a pasty mass, 
which dissolves in a large amount of cold water, but more readily in warm 
water to a blood-red liquid (A. Ditte). Vanadic acid reddens moist 
litmus-paper strongly, and combines with acids and with bases. 

or. Acid Bohitions. —The stronger acids dissolve vanadic acid to red or 
yellow liquids, which gradually turn green in the air (evidently on account 
of reducing dust). If ammonia is slowly added to a cold, acid solution 
of vanadic acid, the liquid becomes continually more distinctly yellow up to 
the moment when the reaction becomes alkaline (Carnot). If zmc is in¬ 
troduced into the warm, dilute sulphuric acid solution, the color goes at 
first through green to blue (reduction to dioxide), then through greenish- 
blue to green (reduction to sesquioxide), and finally through violet to laven¬ 
der-blue (reduction to vanadious oxide). From the lavender-blue solution, 
ammonia precipitates brown, readily oxidized vanadious-vanadic hydrox¬ 
ide. Sulphuroiis add, hydrogen sulphide, oxalic acid, etc., also reduce 
acid solutions of vanadic acid, but only to the dioxide, and therefore the 
solutions become only blue. In the case of hydrogen sulphide, the reduc- 
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tion is accompatiied with the separation of sulphur. When yanadic acid is 
boiled with concentrated hydrochloric acid, chlorine is given off, and an 
oxide or a corresponding chloride is formed, which is intermediate between 
VaOs and VOa (Rosenheim). In vanadic acid solutions, alkalies produce 
brown precipitates, which are soluble in an excess of the precipitants, giv¬ 
ing solutions of a yellowish-brown color. Ammonium sulphide produces a 
brown precipitate of vanadium sulphide, VaSs, which dissolves rather dif¬ 
ficultly in an excess to a reddish-brown liquid. From this, acids precipi¬ 
tate brown vanadium sulphide, Potassiwn ferrocyanide throws down a 
green, flocculent precipitate which is insoluble in acids. In solutions which 
contain but little free acid, tannie add produces a bluish-black precipi¬ 
tate. If an alkaline carbonate is added to an acid solution of vanadic acid 
until the free acid is almost completely neutralized, and then mercurous 
nitrate and an excess of precipitated mercuric oxide, the vanadic acid is 
completely precipitated as mercurous vanadate. By igniting the precipi¬ 
tate, vanadic acid is obtained. 

/?. Vanadates (with vanadic acid as the acid).—Vanadic acid forms 
ortho-, pyro:, and metavanadates. The vanadium minerals generally con¬ 
tain ortho salts. When their solutions are allowed to stand, the ortho¬ 
vanadates soluble in water, and those insoluble in water upon the addition 
of acid, are converted into pyro- and metavanadates. Alkaline pyrovana- 
dates also easily yield metavanadie acid, even by leading carbonic acid 
into their solutions. Alkali-metal metavanadates are obtained by dis¬ 
solving vanadic acid in potassium or sodium hydroxide, also by fusing 
vanadic acid with alkaline carbonates and nitrates. The solutions are col¬ 
orless. If solid ammonium chloride is added to the neutral or alkaline 
solution warmed to 30®-40®, all the vanadic acid separates as ammonium 
metavanadate, which is insoluble in ammonium chloride solution, crys¬ 
talline and colorless, and which when ignited in oxygen gives pure vanadic 
acid (especially characteristic reaction). Solutions of alkaline metavana¬ 
dates become red with strong acids, but after a time, colorless again. 
Barium chloride (but not strontium chloride and calcium chloride, distinc¬ 
tion from phosphoric and arsenic acids, Carnot), sil'oer nitrate^ and lead 
acetate^ in solutions of alkaline metavanadates, produce yellow precipitates, 
which become colorless upon standing, and more quickly upon warming. 
Soluble uranium salts precipitate the vanadic acid from solutions containing 
ammonium acetate when they are ammoniacal (or even weakly acid with 
acetic acid) as ammonium uranyl vanadate, NH4UO3VO4 .HaO (means of 
separating vanadic acid from alkali and alkali-earth metals, and from man¬ 
ganese, zinc, and copper). From boiling solutions containing ammonia and 
ammonium chloride, a boiling solution of manganous cKLoride containing 
ammonium chloride precipitates manganese pyrovanadate, MuaVaOT 
(means of separating vanadic acid from molybdic acid, Carnot). In 
contact with aniline hydrochloride, the alkaline metavanadates yield the 
vanadium chloride corresponding to the dioxide and aniline-black. Am¬ 
monium sulphide acts as in the acid solutions mentioned above under 0 :, as 
does also tannie acid upon the addition of acetic acid. If an acidified solu- 
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tion of an alkaline metavanadate is shaken with hydrogen peroodde^ it 
assumes a red color, or when very dilute, a brownish rose-red color. If 
ether is added and the whole is shaken, the solution retains its color, the 
ether remaining colorless (very delicate reaction, Werther). An excess of 
hydrogen peroxide produces a partial decolorization (A. Weller). Borax 
dissolves vanadium compounds in the inner and outer flames to clear 
beads. The bead produced in the outer flame is colorless, or, with large 
quantities of vanadium, yellow ; while that produced in the inner flame 
has a beautiful green color, but with large quantities of vanadium, it looks 
brownish while liot, and turns green only on cooling. Concerning the 
microscopic detection of vanadium, see Haushofeb, p. 183; Behrens, 
2eitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 30,161.* 


§134. 

FIFTH GROUP. 

More common metals: Silyer, Mercury, Lead, Bismuth, 
Copper, Cadmium. 

Barer metals: Palladium, Bhodium, Osmium, Buthenium. 

Properties of the Group ,—Tlie sulphides are insoluble both 
in dilute acids and in alkali-metal sulphides.f The solutions 
of these metals are therefore completely precipitated by 
hydrogen sulphide, whether they are neutral, or contain free 
acid (in moderate amount) or free alkali. The fact that the 
solutions of the metals of this group are precipitated by 
hydrogen sulphide in presence of a free, strong acid, distin¬ 
guishes them from the metals of the fourth group and also 
from the metals of all the preceding groups. 

For the sake of greater clearness, the more common metals 
of this group are divided into two classes, as follows: 

1. Metals preoipitable by hydrochloric acid, viz., silver, 
mercury in mercurous salts, lead. 

2. Metals not preoipitable by hydrochloric acid, viz., 
mercury in mercuric salts, copper, bismuth, cadmium. 


* A full summary of the most recent articles concerning the detection and 
determination of vanadic acid is found in the Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 32 
217-232. 

f Consult, however, the paragraphs on copper and mercury, as the latter 
remark applies only partially to them. 
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Lead must be considered in both classes, since the spar¬ 
ing solubility of its chloride might lead to confounding it 
'with silver and mercury in mercurous salts, without affording 
a means of effecting its perfect separation from the metals of 
the second division. 

Special Seactions of the More Common Metals of the Fifth Group. 

FIRST DIVISION ; METALS PRECIPITATED BY HYDROCHLORIC ACID. 

§136. 

a. Silver, Ag. {Oxide, Ag^O.) 

1. Metallic silver is white, very lustrous, moderately 
hard, highly malleable, and rather difficultly fusible. It is 
not oxidized by fusion in the air. Nitric acid dissolves silver 
readily, and the metal is somewhat soluble in dilute sulphuric 
acid (1 ; 4) upon heating, if the silver is finely divided (Gary 
Lea). It is insoluble in hydrochloric acid. 

2. Silver oxide, Ag^O, is a grayish-brown powder, which is 
not altogether insoluble in water, and dissolves readily in 
dilute nitric acid. There is no corresponding hydroxide. Sil¬ 
ver oxide is decomposed by heat, as is also silver peroxide, 
AggOj, into metallic silver and oxygen gas. 

3. The SILVER SALTS are non-volatile and usually colorless, 
but many of them acquire a black tint upon exposure to light. 
The soluble normal salts do not alter vegetable colors, and 
are decomposed at a red heat. 

4. Hydrogen sulphide and ammonium sulphide precipitate 
black SILVER SULPHIDE, Ag^S, which is insoluble in dilute 
acids, alkalies, and alkali sulphides, but soluble in potassium 
cyanide. Boiling nitric acid decomposes and dissolves this 
precipitate readily, with separation of sulphur. 

5. Potassium and sodium hydroxides precipitate silver 
OXIDE in the form of a grayish-brown powder, which is insolu- 
■ble in an excess of the precipitants, but dissolves readily in 
ammonia. 

6. Ammonia, if added in very small quantity to neutral 
solutions, throws down silver oxide as a brown precipitate. 
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which readily redissolves in an excess of ammonia. Acid 
solutions are not precipitated. 

7. Hydrochloric acid and soluble metallic cldorides produce a 
white, curdy precipitate of silver chloride, AgCl. In very 
dilute solutions, these reagents impart at first simply a bluish- 
white, opalescent appearance to the fluid; but after long 
standing in a warm place, the silver chloride collects at the 
bottom of the vessel. By the action of light, the white silver 
chloride loses chlorine, first acquiring a violet tint, and ulti¬ 
mately turning black. Silver chloride is insoluble in nitric 
acid, but dissolves readily in ammonia as a compound of 
silver chloride with ammonia, from which double compound 
the former is again separated by acids. Concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid and concentrated solutions of chlorides of the 
alkali metals dissolve silver chloride to a very perceptible 
extent, more particularly upon application of heat; but the 
dissolved chloride separates again upon dilution. Potassium 
cyanide dissolves silver chloride easily. Upon exposure to 
heat, it fuses without decomposition, giving upon cooling a 
translucent, horny mass. 

8. In solutions of silver salts which are not too dilute, 
potassium chromate produces a dark brownish-red precipitate 
of SILVER 0HE0MA.TE, Ag^CrO^, which is easily soluble in nitric 
acid, dilute sulphuric acid, and also in ammonia. 

9. If a clear solution of ferrous sidphate^ containing tartaric 
acid and an excess of ammonia, is added to a neutral or am- 
moniacal solution of a silver salt, a fine, black, pulverulent 
precipitate separates, even at a great dilution of the silver 
solution. Whether this is argentous oxide, Ag^O, or, as the 
investigations of Priedheim indicate, a mixture of silver oxide 
and finely divided silver, contaminated with organic sub¬ 
stances, requires further investigation. Ferrous sulphate alone 
precipitates metallic silver from neutral solutions of silver 
salts, in the form of a gray precipitate. This separation takes 
place gradually in the cold, but more quickly by beating. The 
separated silver is sometimes deposited in the form of a 
mirror upon the walls of the glass vessel. 

10. If compounds of silver mixed with sodium carbonate 
are exposed on a charcoal support to the inner flame of the 
blowpipe, white, brilliant, malleable, metallic globules are 
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obtained, with or without a slight, dark red incrustation of 
the charcoal. The metal is also readily reduced in the stick 
of cTuircoal (p. 34). 

11. In relation to the microscopic detection of silver, see 
Haushorer, p. 117; Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 30 , 
138. 


§136. 

b. Mercury, Hg, in Mercurous Compound^. 

(Mercurom Oxide^ Hg,0.) 

1. Metaliio mercury is grayish-white, lustrous, fluid at 
the common temperature, solidifies at —39.4*^, and boils at 
360®. It dissolves in cold, dilute nitric acid to mercurous 
nitrate, and in the hot, concentrated acid to mercuric nitrate. 
It does not dissolve in hydrochloric acid, and only very dif¬ 
ficultly even upon the addition of potassium chlorate (Lecco). 
Mercury vapors, if such are present even in minute traces, 
can be readily detected by allowing them to act upon paper 
which has been marked with an ammoniacal silver nitrate 
solution. They quickly produce a blackening of the marks, 
in consequence of a reduction of the silver salt which takes 
place (Merget). They may be detected, also, by allowing 
them to act upon solution of gold chloride whibh is free from 
nitric acid. They are then absorbed, with the formation of 
mercuric chloride and the liberation of metallic gold. The 
latter separates in the form of a pellicle or in spots and 
streaks (Bareoeb). 

2. Mercurous oxide, Hg,0, is a black powder, readilj 
soluble in nitric acid. It is decomposed and volatilized hj 
the action of heat. There is no corresponding hydroxide. 

3. The MERCUROUS oxygen salts volatilize upon ignition, 
suffering decomposition in this process. Mercurous chloride 
and mercurous bromide volatilize unaltered. Most of the 
mercurous salts are colorless. The soluble normal salts 
redden litmus-paper. Mercurous nitrate is decomposed by 
addition of much water into a light yellow, insoluble basic salt 
and a soluble acid salt. 

4. Hydrogen svlphide and ammonium sulphide produce a 
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black precipitate, wMcb is insoluble in dilute acids, ammo- 
nium sulphide, and potassium cyanide. The precipitate is 
not mercurous sulphide, as was formerly believed, but con¬ 
sists of MEECUEIO SULPHIDE MIXED WITH EINELT DIVIDED MBEOUEY. 
In presence of some caustic soda, sodium monosulphide dis¬ 
solves this precipitate, with separation of metallic mercury, 
but sodium disulphide dissolves it without the separation of 
the metal. The solutions contain mercuric sulphide, HgS, 
which is precipitated upon the addition of ammonium chlo¬ 
ride. The precipitate produced by hydrogen sulphide gives 
up mercury to boiling, concentrated nitric acid, with forma¬ 
tion of a white, double mercuric compound, 2 HgS.Hg(N 03 ),. 
It is readily dissolved by aqua regia. 

5. Potassium and sodium hydroxides precipitate meeoueous 
■OXIDE, which contains meecubic oxide and metallic mebcuey, 
and is insoluble in an excess of the precipitant. Ammonia 
in very dilute solutions produces gray, in concentrated solu- 
tions black, precipitates, which are partially dissolved with 
decomposition, in an excess of the precipitant. In the pres¬ 
ence of an excess of ammonia, these precipitates are mixt¬ 
ures of exceedingly finely divided mercury and of the white 
precipitates produced by ammonia in solutions of the corre¬ 
sponding mercuric salts (Lefoet, Baefoed.) 

6. Hydrochloric acid and soluble metallic chlorides precipitate 
MEBCUEOUS OHLOBiDE, HgOl, as a fine powder of dazzling 
whiteness. Cold hydrochloric and cold nitric acids fail to 
dissolve this precipitate, but it dissolves, although very 
difficultly and slowly, upon long-continued boiling with 
these acids, being resolved by hydrochloric acid into mer¬ 
curic chloride and metallic mercury which separates, and 
being converted by nitric acid into mercuric chloride and 
mercuric nitrate. Mtro-hydrochloric acid and chlorine-water 
dissolve mercurous chloride readily, converfing it into mer¬ 
curic chloride. Ammonia and potassium hydroxide decom¬ 
pose mercurous chloride, the former producing a black mixt¬ 
ure of very finely divided METALLIC meeouey and the so-called 
infusible white peecipitate (§ 139,5), while the black substance 
produced by potassium hydroxide is meeoueous oxide mixed 
with finely divided meeouey and meeoueic oxide (Baefoed). 

7. If a drop of a neutral or slightly acid solution of a mer- 
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curous salt is put on a clean and smooth surface of co%>per^ and 
washed off after some time, the spot will afterwards, on being 
-gently rubbed with cloth, paper, etc., appear white and 
lustrous like silver. The application of a gentle heat to the 
copper causes the metallic mercury precipitated on its sur¬ 
face to volatilize, and thus removes the apparent silvering. 

8. When added in very dilute solution and in very small 
amount, stannous chloride produces a white precipitate of 
MERCUROUS CHLORIDE. By the addition of larger quantities 
of stannous chloride, the white precipitate forming at the 
first instant is converted into a gray mixture oe mercurous 
CHLORIDE AND FINELY DIVIDED MERCURY. With an exceSS of 
stannous chloride, the gray precipitate is converted into a 
black one of finely divided mercury. This may be united 
into globules, after allowing it to settle and decanting the 
liquid, by boiling it with hydrochloric acid, to which a little 
stannous chloride may also be added. 

9. From solutions of mercurous salts which are not ex¬ 
tremely dilute, potassium chromate throws down a bright red 
precipitate of basic mercurous chromate, SHggCrO^.Hg^O, 
w^hich is rather difficultly soluble in nitric acid. 

10. If an intimate mixture of a dry compound of mercury 
with anhydrous sodium carbonate is introduced into a glass 
tube which is closed at the bottom, and covered with a 
layer of sodium carbonate, and the tube is then strongly 
heated, the mercury compound invariably undergoes decom¬ 
position, and METALLIC mercury is liberated, forming a gray 
sublimate above the heated part of the tube. By means 
of a lens or a microscope, the sublimate will be seen to 
consist of globules of metal. Larger globules may be ob- 
tained by rubbing the sublimate with a glass rod. If, after 
cooling, a very small fragment of iodine is brought into the 
vicinity of the sublimate, and a very gentle heat is applied, it 
is converted into a mercuric iodide coating. This is generally 
red at first, and in that case easily visible, but sometimes 
it is yellow at first, and thus less easily recognized. If the 
tube is allowed to stand a while, the yellow iodide changes 
into the red. The conversion of sublimates of mercury into 
iodide can also be accompKshed by hanging the tube with 
the open end down, in a small beaker having iodine upon its 
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bottom, using for this purpose a perforated cardboard cover 
upon the beaker (Nega). 

11. In regard to the microscopic detection of mercurous, 
compounds, see Haushoper, p. 111; Behrens, Zeitschr. f.. 
analyt. Chem., 30, 151. 


§ 137. 

c. Lead, Pb. (Oxide, PbO.) 

1. Metaluo lead is bluish-gray, and a recently cut surface- 
exhibits a metallic luster. It is soft, malleable, readily 
fusible, and evaporates at a white heat. Fused upon charcoal 
before the blowpipe, it forms a coating of yellow oxide on the 
support. Hydrochloric acid and moderately concentrated 
sulphuric acid act upon it but little, even with the aid of. 
heat; but dilute nitric acid dissolves it readily, more particu¬ 
larly on heating. 

2. Lead monoxide, PbO, is a yellow or reddish-yellow 
powder, appearing brownish-red while hot, and fusible at a, 
red heat. Lead hydroxide is white. Both the oxide and 
hydroxide dissolve readily in nitric and acetic acids. Lead 
DIOXIDE, PbOa, is brown, is converted into lead oxide by 
ignition, and is not dissolved by nitric acid upon heating, but. 
is easily dissolved in that acid upon the addition of some 
alcohol or sugar. The solution contains lead nitrate. Minium,. 
or red lead, Pb^O^, may be considered as a compound of lead 
oxide with lead dioxide. It is red in color, and nitric acid 
dissolves the oxide from it, leaving the dioxide. 

3. The OXYGEN SALTS OF LEAD are non-volatile, and most of 
them are colorless. The normal soluble salts redden litmus- 
paper, and are decomposed at a red heat. Only a few of 
the insoluble salts are decomposed by ignition, for example, 
lead carbonate. If lead chloride is ignited in the air, part of 
it volatilizes, and leaves behind a compound of lead oxide and 
lead chloride. 

4. Hydrogen svlphide and ammonium sulphide produce black 
precipitates of lead sulphide, PbS, which are insoluble in 
cold dilute acids, in alkalies and alkali sulphides, and cya¬ 
nides. Lead sulphide is decomposed by hot nitric acid. iF 
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the acid is dilute, the whole of the lead is obtained in solu¬ 
tion as lead nitrate, and sulphur separates; but if the acid is 
fuming, the sulphur is also completely oxidized, and insoluble 
lead sulphate alone is obtained; while if the acid is of medium 
concentration, both processes take place, a portion of the 
lead being obtained in solution as nitrate, while the remain¬ 
der separates as sulphate, together with the unoxidized sul¬ 
phur. In solutions of lead salts containing a large excess of 
a concentrated mineral acid, hydrogen sulphide produces a 
precipitate only after the addition of water or after partial 
neutralization of the free acid by an alkali. If a lead solu- 
tion is precipitated by hydrogen sulphide in presence of a 
large quantity of free hydrochloric acid, a red precipitate is 
occasionally formed, consisting of lead chloro-sulphide, which, 
however, is gradually converted by an excess of hydrogen 
sulphide into black lead sulphide. 

5. Potassium and sodium hydroxides and ammonia throw 
down BASIC SALTS in the form of white precipitates, which are 
insoluble in ammonia, but soluble in potassium and sodium 
hydroxides. In solutions of lead acetate, ammonia (free from 
carbonate) does not immediately produce a precipitate, owing 
to the formation of soluble basic lead acetates, containing 
one half or one third of the normal amount of acetic acid. 

6. Sodium carbonate throws down a white precipitate, in 
the cold, of normal, when boiling, of more or less basic, lead 
OABBONATE, which is not quite insoluble in a large excess of 
the precipitant, especially on heating, but is insoluble in 
potassium cyanide. 

7. Hydrochloric acid and soluble chlorides produce in con- 
centra ted solutions, heavy, white precipitates of lead chloetde, 
PbClg, which are soluble in a large amount of water, espe¬ 
cially upon application of heat. Lead chloride is converted 
by ammonia into lead oxychloride, PbCl3.3Pb0.4Hj,0, which 
is also a white powder, but almost absolutely insoluble in 
water. In dilute nitric and hydrochloric acids, lead chloride 
is more difficultly soluble than in water. 

8. Sulphuric acid and sulphates produce white precipitates 
of t.vau sulphate, PbSO^, which are nearly insoluble in water 
and dilute acids. Prom dilute solutions, especially from 
such as contain much free acid, the lead sulphate precipitates 
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only after some time, frequently only after a long time. It ia 
advisable to add a considerable excess of dilute sulphurie 
acid, as tbis tends to increase the delicacy of the reaction, 
lead sulphate being more insoluble in dilute sulphuric acid 
than in water. The separation of small quantities of lead suL 
phate is best effected by evaporating as far as practicable 
on the water-bath, after the addition of the sulphuric acid, 
and then treating the residue with water, or, if allowable,, 
with alcohol. Lead sulphate is slightly soluble in concen¬ 
trated nitric acid. It dissolves with difficulty in boiling, con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid, but more readily in solution of 
potassium hydroxide. It also dissolves pretty readily in the 
solutions of some ammonium salts, particularly in solution of 
ammonium acetate upon moderate heating, and dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid precipitates it again from these solutions. 

9. Potassium chromate produces a yellow precipitate of 
LEAD CHEOMATE, PbCrO^, wMch is readily soluble in potassium 
and sodium hydroxides, but difficultly so in dilute nitric acid,, 
and insoluble in ammonia. 

10. If a mixture of a compound of lead with sodium car- 
bonate is exposed on a charcoal support to the reducing flame 
of the hloiopipe, soft, malleable, metallic globules of lead are 
readily produced, the charcoal becoming covered at the same 
time with a yellow incrustation of lead oxide. The reduction 
may be also readily effected by means of the stick of charcoal. 

11. The metallic incrustation, obtained according to p. 35, 
is black with a brown edge; the incrustation of oxide is light 
ochre-yellow; the incrustation of iodide varies from the yellow 
of a lemon to that of the yolk of an egg; while the incrustation 
of sulphide varies from brownish-red to black, and is not dis¬ 
solved by ammonium sulphide (Bunsen). 

12. Concerning the microscopic detection of lead, see 
Haushofeb, p. 25; Beheens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Ohem., 30,149, 

§138. 

Recapitulation and Remarks. —^The metals of the first divi¬ 
sion of the fifth group are most distinctly characterized in 
their chlorides, since the different reactions of these chlorides 
with water and ammonia afford a simple means both of 
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detecting them and of effecting their separation from one 
another. If the precipitate containing the three metallic 
chlorides is boiled with a somewhat large quantity of water, 
or boiling water is repeatedly poured over it on the filter, the 
lead chloride dissolves, while the silver chloride and the 
mercurous chloride remain undissolved. In the aqueous, 
solution of lead chloride,* the metal may be readily detected 
by sulphuric acid. 

If the silver and mercurous chlorides are then treated 
with ammonia, the mercurous chloride is converted into the 
black precipitate, more fully described above, which is insolu¬ 
ble in an excess of ammonia, while the silver chloride dis¬ 
solves readily in ammonia, and reprecipitates from this solu¬ 
tion upon addition of nitric acid. (When operating upon 
small quantities, it is advisable first to expel the greater part 
of the ammonia by heat.) If the chlorides are precipitated, 
however, from a solution containing very much mercurous 
salt and only a little silver, the silver chloride cannot be 
completely extracted by ammonia, and in presence of a great 
excess of the mercurous chloride, it may happen that all 
the silver chloride remains behind with the mercury resi¬ 
due (Moeok). If very much mercury is present, therefore, 
and if no silver has been found in the ammoniacal solution, 
the black mercury product should be ignited in a porcelain 
crucible under a good hood until all the mercury has vola¬ 
tilized. Any residue remaining is then ignited with some 
crystals of oxalic acid until these have been also volatilized, 
the residue is treated with nitric acid with the aid of heat,, 
and this solution, after diluting somewhat with water, is tested 
for silver with hydrochloric acid. 

For separating silver from lead, or for detecting small 
amounts of silver in the presence of much lead, the following 
methods may also be used : a. Add to the solution some nitric 
acid, and then a mixture of equal parts of ammonia and solu¬ 
tion of hydrogen peroxide, and a little ammonium carbonate. 
The lead then separates from the ammoniacal liquid, as a com- 
pound of lead dioxide and monoxide, in the form of a reddish- 
yellow precipitate, while the silver remains in solution. If 
the precipitate is filtered off, the filtrate acidified with nitric 
acid, and a little hydrochloric acid added, the silver sepa. 
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rates as silver chloride (P. Jannasch). b. Acidify the solution 
■containing lead and silver with a little nitric acid, heat, add a 
■small excess of potassium chromate or dichromate, heat fur¬ 
ther, add an excess of dilute ammonia, warm for some time, and 
filter. Lead chromate is then obtained upon the filter, while 
silver chromate is contained in the ammoniacal filtrate. If 
the latter is acidified with nitric acid and some hydrochloric 
acid is added, the silver separates as silver chloride (P. 
J.4NNAS0H:).* 

SECOND division: commonly OCOURBINa METALS WHICH AEE NOT 
PRECIPITATED BY HYDROCHLORIC ACID, 

§139. 

a. Mercury, Hg, in Mercuric Compounds. {Oxide, HgO.) 

1. Mercuric oxide, HgO, is generally crystalline, and has 
a bright red color, which upon reduction to powder changes 
to a dull yellowish-red. The oxide precipitated from solutions 
of mercuric nitrate or chloride forms a yellow powder. It is 
not quite insoluble in water, and gradually turns gray in sun¬ 
light. Upon exposure to heat, it transiently acquires a 
deeper tint; and at a dull red heat, it is resolved into metallic 
mercury and oxygen. Mercuric oxide dissolves readily in 
hydrochloric acid and in nitric acid. 

2. The MEROURio salts volatilize upon ignition; the oxygen 
■salts suffer decomposition in this process; while mercuric 
•chloride, bromide, and iodide volatilize unaltered. On boiling 
a solution of the chloride, some of the salt escapes with the 
steam. Most of the mercuric salts are colorless. They are 
wery poisonous. The soluble normal salts redden litmus- 
paper. The nitrate and sulphate are decomposed by a large 
quantity of water into soluble acid and insoluble basic salts. 

3. Addition of a very small quantity of hydrogen svlphide 
or of ammonium sulphide to mercuric salt solutions produces, 
after shaking, a perfectly white precipitate; addition of a 

* Concerning further methods 'for detecting little silver in presence of 
much lead, compare Kuutwig, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Ohem., 22, 428; John¬ 
stone, Cbeni. Centralbl., 1890, 1, 298. 
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some'wliat larger quantity of one of these reagents causes the 
precipitate to acquire a yellow, orange, or brownish-red color; 
while an excess of the precipitant produces a black pre¬ 
cipitate of MERCURIC SULPHIDE, HgS. This progressive variation 
of color from white to black, which depends op the proportion 
of the hydrogen sulphide or ammonium sulphide added, 
distinguishes the mercuric salts from all others. The white 
precipitate which forms at first consists of a double com¬ 
pound of mercuric sulphide with the still undecomposed por- 
* tion of the mercuric salt (in a solution of mercuric chloride, 
for instance, Hg01a.2HgS). The gradually increasing admixt¬ 
ure of black sulphide causes the precipitate to pass through 
the several gradations of color above mentioned. Ammonium 
eulphide dissolves only the smallest traces of mercuric sul¬ 
phide, and the least amount of mercury is dissolved when the 
precipitate is digested hot with yellow ammonium sulphide. 
Potassium hydroxide and potassium cyanide do not dissolve 
mercuric sulphide. Potassium sulphide and sodium sulphide 
in the presence of some caustic potash or soda dissolve the 
precipitate completely (difference from silver, lead, bismuth, 
and copper), but it is insoluble in potassium hydrosulphide 
and in sodium hydrosulphide. Ammonium chloride precipi¬ 
tates the mercuric sulphide from its solutions in sodium or 
potassium sulphide. Mercuric sulphide dissolves in potas¬ 
sium thiocarbonate (difference from silver, lead, bismuth, and 
oopper). It is reprecipitated from this solution by carbonic 
acid (difference from palladium, Eosenbladt). Mercuric sul¬ 
phide is entirely insoluble in nitric acid, even upon boiling. 
By the long-continued action of hot, concentrated nitric acid, 
it is converted, without dissolving, into the white compound, 
2 HgS.B[g(N 03 ),. Concentrated hydrochloric acid dissolves 
it rather readily when hot, but more difficultly when cold, yet 
it is insoluble or nearly so in dilute hydrochloric acid in the 
' < 5 old, but upon boiling, the latter dissolves it a little. Aqua 
regia decomposes the precipitate and dissolves it with ease. 
In mercuric solutions containing a large excess of con¬ 
centrated mineral acid, hydrogen sulphide produces a pre¬ 
cipitate only after the addition of water. ^ 

A. PotchSSiuTn TiydvooGide, and also sodiuTifi hydTOxidc^ added 
in small quantity, produce in neutral or slightly acid solu- 
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tions of mercuric salts (but not of mercuric cyanide) a reddisb- 
brown precipitate, which acquires a yellow tint if the reagent 
is added in excess. The reddish-brown precipitate is a basic 
SALT, while the yellow precipitate consists of meecueio oxide, 
HgO. An excess of the precipitant does not redissolve these 
precipitates. In very acid solutions, this reaction does not. 
take place at all, or at least the precipitation is very incom¬ 
plete. In presence of ammonium salts, potassium hydroxide 
produces neither reddish-brown nor yellow, but white, precipi¬ 
tates. The precipitate thrown down by potassium hydroxide 
from a solution of mercuric chloride containing an excess of 
ammonium chloride is of nearly the same composition as that 
produced by ammonia (see 5). 

5. Ammonia causes white precipitates quite analogous, 
to those produced by potassium or sodium hydroxide in 
presence of ammonium chloride. For instance, from solu-^ 
tions of mercuric chloride, ammonia precipitates the so-called 
infusible white precipitate, NH^HgCl, which may be regarded 
as mercurammonium chloride, or as mercuric amido-chlo- 
ride. If the solution of the mercuric salt contains very much 
free acid, no precipitate is produced by ammonia. The white 
precipitates do not dissolve in ammonia, but are easily soluble 
in hydrochloric acid. 

6. Stannovs cMoride added in small quantity to solution of 
mercuric chloride, or to solutions of other mercuric salts in 
presence of hydrochloric acid, throws down meeoukous ohlo- 
BIDE ; 2HgCl, + SuClj = 2HgCl -f SnCl^. By addition of a 
larger quantity of the reagent, the precipitated mercurous 
chloride is reduced to metal : 2Hg01 + SnCl, = Hg^ + SnCl^. 
The precipitate, which was white at first, therefore now ac¬ 
quires a gray tint, and, after it has subsided, may be readily 
united into globules of metallic mercury by boiling with 
hydrochloric acid and a little stannous chloride. 

7. If a little galvanic dement^ made from a strip of plati¬ 
num foil and one of tin-foil, joined at one end with a wooden 
clamp, but otherwise apart from each other, is introduced 
into a mercuric solution acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
all the mercury will gradually be precipitated, chiefly upon 
the platinum. On removing the platinum foil, drying, roll- 
i jg it up, and heating strongly in a glass tube, a sublimater 
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of globules of mercury will be obtained, whicli may be more 
distinctly seen under the microscope (van ben Beoek*). 
Upon the electrolytic separation of mercury depends also 
the method of MAYENgoN and BERGERET,t and that of C. BL 
WoLEE, J which is to be highly recommended, but requires 
a special apparatus. In relation to the conversions of sub¬ 
limates of mercury into the iodide, compare § 136, 10. 

8. For the deposition of small traces of mercury from 
acidified solutions upon metals (gold, platinum, copper, zinc), 
•various other methods besides the foregoing may be used. 
One of the most convenient of these, given by Furbringer, § 
consists in bringing a little (.25 to .50 g) shredded brass- 
wool or imitation gold-leaf (Teubner ||) (which is -first rolled 
together and then pulled apart), into the liquid, which is 
distinctly acidified with some hydrochloric, sulphuric, or 
acetic acid, and heated to 60° or 80°, and allowing it to act for 
five or ten minutes with frequent stirring. The metal, now 
amalgamated, is washed with water (in presence of organic 
matter, also with alcohol and ether), dried between blotting- 
papers, formed into the shape of a spindle, and introduced into 
a piece of difficultly fusible glass tube which is drawn out to 
a capillary tube at one end; the other end of the tube near 
the metal is then also drawn out into a capillary tube, and 
the amalgamated metal is uniformly heated, just to an incipi¬ 
ent red heat, by rotating the tube over a quietly burning gas 
flame. The mercury is then deposited in both capillary ends 
in the form of rings. If zinc rings also form, as is often the 
case, these are always nearer the heated part than those of 
mercury. The conversion of mercury coatings into mercuric 
iodide coatings may be carried out according to § 136, 10.^ 

* Zeitscbr. f. analyt. Chem., 1, 513. f Pbarmac. Centralhalle, 14, 317. 

t Pharmac. Centralhalle, 24, 315, and 29, 343. 

§ Zeitschr. f. analyt. Cbem., 17, 526. [ Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 19,199. 

T Upon a similar basis are founded the methods of Ludwig, who uses 
zinc-dust (Pharmac. Centralhalle, 22, 436); NTega, who precipitates with bmss 
foil (Chem. Centralbl., 1884, p. 498); A. Wolff and J. Nega, Pr. MCller, 
Hielbig, Merget, who precipitate with copper filings, foil, or wire (Zeitscjir. 
f. analyt. Chem., 26, 116 and 670 ; Chem. Centralbl., 1888, p. 1348 ; Zeitschr. 
f analyt. Chem., 29, 113); K. Alt, who separates the mercury by means of 
a leaf of artificial gold-tinsel (Chem. Centralbl., 1887, p. 1573); Almen, who 
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9. Mercuric salts show the same reaction as mercurous 
salts with metallic copper^ and when heated with sodium car^ 
honate in a glass tube. 

10. The microscopic detection of mercury is carried out 
by observing mercuric sulphate, mercuric iodide, and also 
cobalt mercuric sulphocyanide. (Compare Haushofer, p. 112; 
Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Ohem., 30,151.) 


§ 140 . 

6. Copper, Cu. {Cupric Oxide^ CuO.) 

1. Metallic copper has a peculiar red color, and a strong 
luster; it is moderately hard, malleable, and rather difficultly 
fusible. In contact with water and air, it becomes covered 
with a green crust of basic cupric carbonate; while upon igni¬ 
tion in the air, it becomes coated with cuprous and cupric 
oxides. In hydrochloric acid and dilute sulphuric acid, it 
is insoluble or nearly so when air is excluded, even upon 
boiling. Nitric acid dissolves the metal readily. Ooncen- 
trated sulphuric acid converts it into cupric sulphate, with 
evolution of sulphur dioxide. 

2. Cuprous oxede, Cu^O, is red, and cuprous hydroxide is 
yellow, both changing to cupric oxide upon ignition in/ the 
air. On treating cuprous oxide with dilute sulphuric acid, 
metallic copper separates, while cupric sulphate dissolves; on 
treating it with hydrochloric acid, white cuprous chloride 
is formed, which dissolves in an excess of the acid, but is re¬ 
precipitated from this solution by water. 

3. Cupric oxide, CuO, is a black powder which withstands 
a red heat without decomposition, but by very strung ignition 
it loses oxygen and is converted into cuprous oxide. Its 
hydroxide, Ou(OH)j, is light blue. Both the oxide and 
hydroxide dissolve wdth ease in hydrochloric, sulphuric, and 
nitric acids. 

uses copper or brass wire (Zeitschr. f. analyt. Ohem., 26, 669). Mergbt 
presses the amalghmaled copper wire, after drying, between papers soaked 
with ammoniacal silver nitrate solution. Dark spots result upon the latter 
after a few minutes 
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4. Many of the normal cupkeo salts are soluble in water. 
The soluble salts redden litmus, and those containing volatile 
oxygen acids suffer decomposition when heated to gentle 
redness, with the exception of the sulphate, which can bear a 
somewhat higher temperature. They are usually white in 
the anhydrous state, while the hydrated salts are generally of 
a blue or green color, which their solutions continue to exhibit 
even when much diluted. 

5. In alkaline, neutral, and acid solutions, hydrogen suU 
phide and ammonium sulphide produce brownish-black precipi- 
tates of CTJPEio sulphide, OuS.* This sulphide is insoluble 
in dilute acids and caustic alkalies. Hot solutions of potas¬ 
sium and sodium sulphides take sulphur from it, but do 
not dissolve the copper sulphide, or dissolve it only to a 
very trifling extent. However, it is a little more soluble in 
ammonium sulphide, especially if this is very yellow and acts 
hot. This reagent is therefore less appropriate for separat- 
ing copper sulphide from other metallic sulphides. Cupric 
sulphide is readily decomposed and dissolved by boiling 
nitric acid, but it remains altogether unaffected by boiling, 
dilute sulphuric acid. When freshly precipitated, it dissolves 
easily and completely in solution of potassium cyanide. In 
solutions of cupric salts which contain a very large excess of 
a concentrated mineral acid, hydrogen sulphide produces a 
precipitate only after the addition of water. 

6. Potassium or sodium hydroxide produces a light blue, 
bulky precipitate of oupeio hydroxide, Ou(OH) 3 . If the 
solution is highly concentrated and the precipitant is added 
in excess, the precipitate turns brownish-black after the 
lapse of some time, and loses its bulkiness, even in the cold, 
but the change takes place immediately if the precipitate 
is boiled with the fluid (diluted if necessary) in which it is 
suspended. The blue hydroxide is thereby converted into a 
brownish-black hydroxide, SOuO.HgO, containing less water. 
In a large excess of very concentrated potassium or sodium 
hydroxide, the light blue precipitate dissolves to a blue 
liquid. 

7. Sodium carbonate precipitates hydrous, basic copper 


* According to J. Thomsen, the precipitate is Cu^Sa + S. 
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CARBONATE, CuCO3.0ii(OH),, as a greenish-blue precipitate, 
which dissolyes in ammonia to an azure-blue and in potas¬ 
sium cyanide to a colorless fluid. Upon boiling, the pre¬ 
cipitate loses the greater part of the carbonic acid contained 
in it, and becomes brownish-black. 

8. Ammonia added in small quantity to solutions of 
normal cupric salts produces a greenish-blue precipitate, 
consisting, of a basic cupric salt. This redissolves readily, 
upon further addition of ammonia, to a perfectly clear fluid 
of a magnificent azure-blue, which owes its color to the for¬ 
mation of a basic copper-ammonia salt. Tor instance, in a 
solution of cupric sulphate, excess of ammonia produces 

In solutions containing a certain 
amount of free acid, ammonia produces no precipitate, but 
this azure-blue coloration makes its appearance the instant 
the ammonia predominates. The blue color ceases to be per¬ 
ceptible only in very dilute solutions. After the lapse of 
some time, potassium or sodium hydroxide produces in 
such blue solutions in the cold, a precipitate of blue cupric 
hydroxide, but upon continued boiling, all the copper is 
precipitated as brownish-black hydroxide. With cupric 
salts, ammonium carbonate shows the same behavior as 
ammonia. 

N.B.—In the presence of non-volatile organic acids, the 
cupric salts are not precipitated by caustic or carbonated 
alkalies, the resulting alkaline solutions having a deep blue 
color. In presence of sugar or similar organic substances 
caustic alkalies produce precipitates which are soluble in 
excess of the precipitants, but sodium carbonate produces a 
permanent precipitate. 

9. In moderately dilute solutions, ferrocyanide 

produces a reddish-brown precipitate of cupric ferrocyanide, 
Ou,!Pe(ON')«, insoluble in dilute acids, but decomposed by 
potassium or sodium hydroxide. In very highly dilute solu¬ 
tions, the reagent merely produces a reddish coloration. 

10. If the solution of a cupric salt is mixed with sulphur¬ 
ous acid ors^with hydrochloric acid and sodium sulphite, and 
potassium svlphoayanide is then added, cuprous sulphocyanlde, 
OuCNS, is thrown down. The precipitate is pale reddish- 
white, and is practically insoluble in water and dilute acids. 
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With insufficient sulphurous acid, black cupric sulphocjanide 
is precipitated. 

11. If 2 cc of a cold, saturated potassium bromide solution 
is mixed with 1 cc of pure, concentrated sulphuric acid, and a 
few drops of a solution containing a cupric salt are added 
immediately, there is formed at first above the more dense 
lower liquid a beautiful bluish-red zone. Upon shaking, the 
whole liquid is colored red. The color disappears upon the 
addition of water. The reaction is very delicate, and permits 
the detection of copper in the presence of other metals (Deni- 
■OES). 

12. When brought into contact with concentrated solu¬ 
tions of salts of copper, metallic iron is almost immediately 
covered with a coating of metaUjIC coppeb, yet very dilute solu¬ 
tions produce this coating only after some time. Presence of 
a little free acid accelerates the reaction. Instead of the iron 
a small galvanic element may be made use of, constructed 
from a strip of platinum foil and one of bright sheet zinc, 
or even of tin-foil. These are fastened together at the upper 
end, then a fl.at piece of cork is put between them, and this 
place is also tied. The strips are given an almost parallel 
position, and are put into the weakly acidified copper solu¬ 
tion in such a manner that the part which is tied together 
does not dip below the surface. The copper then precipitates 
(in the case of very dilute solutions, only after about twelve 
hours) principally upon the platinum, which thereby assumes 
a copper-red to blackish color. The advantage of this sepa¬ 
ration of copper upon platinum consists in the fact that it can 
be readily dissolved in nitric acid, and the resulting solution 
•can be subjected to further tests. For this purpose, it is 
almost entirely evaporated, and a few drops of water and a 
drop of potassium ferrocyanide solution are added. Traces of 
copper deposited upon platinum or iron may be confirmed by 
moistening them with hydrochloric acid and making a test 
according to 14. Salet recommends using the hydrochloric 
acid by moistening a bundle of fine platinum wires with it, 
and introducing this into the fiame under the iron wire or 
platinum strip. The delicacy of the reaction is decidedly 
increased by this means. 

13. If a mixture of a compound of copper with sodium 
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carboTWite is exposed on a charcoal support to the inner flame 
of the blowpipe^ metallic ooppee is obtained without incrusta- 
tion of the charcoal. The reduction may be also very con¬ 
veniently effected in the stick of charcoal (p. 34). The best, 
method of freeing the copper from the particles of charcoal 
is to triturate the fused mass in a small mortar with water, 
and then cautiously wash off the charcoal powder, when the 
copper-red metallic scales will be left behind. 

14. If copper, some alloy containing copper, a trace of a 
salt of copper, or even simply the loop of a platinum wire* 
dipped in a highly dilute copper solution, is introduced 
into the fusing zone of the gas flarrie or exposed to the inner 
blowpipe flame^ the upper or outer portion of the flame shows, 
a magniflcent emerald-green tint. Addition of hydrochloric 
acid to the sample considerably heightens the beauty of this 
extremely delicate reaction. The flame then has an azure 
color. 

15. Borax readily dissolves oxides of copper in the outer 
gas or blowpipe flame. The beads are green while hot, and 
blue when cold. In the inner flame, the bead is colorless, 
unless a very large quantity of copper is present, but when 
cold, it is red and opaque. In the lower reducing flame of 
the Bunsen gas flame, the bead does not become reddish- 
brown until the addition of stannic oxide, when this change- 
rapidly takes place, owing to the production of cuprous oxide. 
If a bead is introduced alternately into the lower oxidizing 
zone an( the lower reducing zone, it becomes ruby-red and 
transparent. 

16 In relation to the microscopic detection of copper, see 
Haushoeeb, p, 87; Bbheens, Zeitschr, f. analyt. Chem., 30, 
150. 

§ 111 . 

c. Bismuth, Bi. {Oxide, Bifi,.) 

1. Bismuth has a reddish tin-white color and moderate 
etallic luster. It is of medium hardness, brittle, unchange¬ 
able in the air at ordinary temperatures, and melts at 264°. 
Fused upon a charcoal support it forms an incrustation of 
yellow oxide. It dissolves readily in nitric acid, but is nearly 
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insoluble in hydrochloric acid, and altogether so in dilute 
sulphuric acid. Concentrated sulphuric acid converts it into 
bismuth sulphate, with evolution of sulphur dioxide. 

2. Bistoth oxide, BijOj, is a yellow powder, which tran¬ 
siently acquires a deeper tint when heated. It fuses at a 
red beat. Bismuth hydroxide, BiOOH, is white. Both the 
oxide and hydroxide dissolve readily in hydrochloric, sul¬ 
phuric, and nitric acids. By fusion with potassium cyanide, 
they yield the metal. The grayish-black bismuthous oxide, 
Bi^O^ > S'l^d the red bismuthic acid, BijOg, are converted into 
bismuth oxide by ignition in the air, and by heating with 
nitric acid, they are converted into bismuth nitrate. 

3. The BISMUTH OXYGEN SALTS are' non-volatile, and those 
containing volatile acids are decomposed at a red heat. Bis¬ 
muth chloride is volatile at a moderate heat. The bismuth 
salts are colorless or white if the acid causes no coloration. 
Some of them are soluble in water, others insoluble. The 
soluble salts redden litmus-paper, and are decomposed by 
a large quantity of water into insoluble basic salts, which 
separate, while the greater portion of the acid remains in 
solution together with some bismuth, 

4. In neutral and acid bismuth solutions, hydrogen sul- 
pMde and ammonium sulphide produce black precipitates of 
BISMUTH SULPHIDE, Bi^S,, which is insoluble in dilute acids, 
alkalies, alkali sulphides, and potassium cyanide, but is 
readily decomposed and dissolved by boiling nitric acid. In 
solutions of salts of bismuth which contain a very consider¬ 
able excess of hydrochloric or nitric acid, hydrogen sulphide 
produces a precipitate only after the addition of water. 

5. Potassium hydroxide^ sodium hydroxide^ and ammonia 
throw down bismuth hydeoxide, BiOOH, as a white precipi¬ 
tate, which is insoluble in an excess of the precipitant. If 
a little hydrogen peroxide is added to the liquid containing 
an excess of the precipitant, the white precipitate is converted 
upon warmirig into a yellow one of bismuthic acid. By this 
means, the reaction is made more delicate (Hasebeoek). 

6. Sodium carbonate and ammonium carbonate throw down 
BASIC bismuth caebonate, Bi^O^OOg, as a white, bulky pre¬ 
cipitate, which is insoluble in excess of the precipitant, and 
in potassium, cyanide. Warming assists the precipitation. 
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7. Potassium dichromate precipitates basic bismuth chbo- 
MATE, Bi20(0r0*)aj as a yellow powder. This substance dif¬ 
fers from lead chromate in being readily soluble in dilute 
nitric acid, and insoluble in potassium or sodium hydroxide. 

8. Dilute siilfhuric acid fails to precipitate moderately 
dilute solutions of bismuth nitrate. On evaporating with an 
excess of sulphuric acid on the water-bath until no more acid 
vapors escape, a white, saline mass of bismuth sulphate, 
Bi 3 (SOj 3 , is left, which always dissolves readily to a clear 
fluid in water acidified with sulphuric acid (characteristic 
difference between bismuth and lead). After long stand¬ 
ing (several days occasionally), a basic bismuth sulphate, 
BigO^SOJjj.SHgO, separates from this solution in white, micro¬ 
scopic, needle-shaped crystals, which dissolve in nitric acid. 

9. The reaction which more particularly characterizes 
bismuth is the decomposition of its normal salts by water^ 
which is attended with the separation of insoluble basic salts. 
The addition of a large amount of water to solutions of 
bismuth salts causes the immediate formation of a dazzling 
white precipitate, provided there is not too much free add 
present. This reaction is most sensitive with bismuth chlo¬ 
ride, as the BASIC bismuth chloeide or oxychloride, BiOCl, 
is almost absolutely insoluble in water. Where water fails 
to precipitate nitric acid solutions of bismuth, owing to the 
presence of too much free acid, a precipitate will almost in¬ 
variably make its appearance immediately upon addition of 
solution of sodium chloride or ammonium chloride. Presence 
of tartaric acid does not interfere with the precipitation of 
bismuth by water. 

10. On mixing a solution of bismuth with an excess of 
solution of stannous chloride in potassium or sodium hydroxide^ 
a black precipitate of bismuthous oxide, Bi^Oa, will fall. This 
is a very characteristic and delicate reaction: BiO-[- 

11. If a mixture of a compound of bismuth with sodium 
carbonate is exposed on a charcoal support to the redudng 
flame^ brittle globules of bismuth are obtained, which fly 
into pieces under the stroke of a hammer. The charcoal be¬ 
comes covered at the same time with a slight incrustation of 
BISMUTH OXIDE, wMch is orange-colored while hot, and yellow 
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Mrhen cold. Tlie reduction may be also conveniently effected 
in the stick of charcoal (p. 34). On triturating the end of 
the charcoal stick containing the reduced metal, yellowish 
spangles will be obtained. 

12. The METALLIC COATING of bismuth obtained according 
to p. 35 is black with a brown border; the oxide coating is 
yellowish-white, but becomes black with stannous chloride and 
sodium hydroxide (compare 10,—distinction from lead oxide 
coating); the iodide coating is bluish-brown with a red bor¬ 
der, transiently disappearing when breathed upon; while the 
sulphide coating is umber-brown with a coffee-brown border, 
and is not removed by ammonium sulphide (Bunsen). 

13. If a compound of bismuth is heated (in case it is free 
from sulphur) with a mixture of equal parts of potassium 
iodide and floioers of sulphur, upon charcoal, before the blow¬ 
pipe (if the substance already contains sufficient sulphur for 
the decomposition of the potassium iodide, then potassium 
iodide alone suffices), there is formed a very volatile, scarlet 
^coating of bismuth iodide. When treated in the same way, 
compounds of lead yield a deep yellow coating, and their 
presence does not interfere with the bismuth reaction (v. 
Kobell). The reaction also succeeds by heating the mixture 
in a glass tube open at both ends (Cornwall). 

14. Eegarding the microscopic detection of bismuth, see 
Haushofee, p. 138 ; Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Ghem,, 
30,162. 


§142. 

d. Cadmium, Od. {Oxide, OdO.) 

1. Metallio cadmium has a tin-white color, is lustrous, 
not very hard, and is malleable. It fuses at 315° to 316°, boils 
at about 770°, and may therefore be sublimed in a glass tube. 
Heated on charcoal before the blowpipe, it takes fire and 
burns, emitting brown fumes of cadmium oxide, which form 
a coating on the charcoal. Hydrochloric acid and dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid dissolve it, with evolution of hydrogen, but nitric 
.acid dissolves it most readily. 

2. Cadmium oxide, OdO, is a fixed powder of a brown 
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color, sometimes lighter and sometimes darker in shade; bnt. 
its HYDROXIDE is white. Both dissolve readily in hydrochloric, 
nitric, and sulphuric acids. 

3. The CADMIUM SALTS are colorless or white when their 
acids produce no coloration, and some of them are soluble in 
water. The soluble normal salts redden litmus-paper, and 
those containing volatile oxygen acids are decomposed at a. 
red heat. 

4. In alkaline, neutral, and acid solutions, hydrogen svlphido 
and ammonium sulphide produce bright yellow precipitates 
of CADMIUM SULPHIDE, CdS, which are insoluble in dilute acids,, 
alkalies, alkali-metal sulphides, and potassium cyanide (differ¬ 
ence from copper). They are readily decomposed and dis¬ 
solved by boiling nitric acid, as well as by boiling hydro¬ 
chloric acid and by boiling dilute sulphuric acid (difference- 
from copper). In solutions of cadmium containing a large 
excess of acid, hydrogen sulphide produces a precipitate only 
after dilution with water. By the action of hydrogen sulphide 
upon moderately acid, hot solutions, orange-yellow to dark 
red cadmium sulphide is precipitated. 

6. Potassium and sodium hydroxides produce white precipi¬ 
tates of CADMIUM HYDROXIDE, Cd(OH)j, which are insoluble- 
in an excess of the precipitants. 

6. jlmmowia likewise precipitates white cadmium hydroxide,. 
which, however, redissolves readily and completely to a color¬ 
less fluid in an excess of the precipitant. The ammoniacal 
solution becomes turbid upon boiling, and also by diluting 
with much water, but this happens only when no ammonium 
salts are present. Potassium hydroxide as well as sodium 
hydroxide precipitate cadmium hydroxide from the ammo-, 
niacal solution. 

7. Sodium carbonate and ammonium carbonate produce white 
precipitates of cadmium carbonate, CdOO,, which are insoluble 
in an excess of sodium carbonate, and very slightly soluble in 
an excess of ammonium carbonate. The presence of ammo¬ 
nium salts impedes and interferes with the precipitation in 
the cold, but the precipitate is formed upon heating ; and 
free ammonia hinders it. The precipitate is readily soluble 
in potassium cyanide. It separates slowly from dilute solu¬ 
tions, but warming assists the separation greatly. 
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8. Potassium svlphocyanide does not cause a precipitate in 
solutions of cadmium, even after the addition of sulphurous 
acid (difference from copper). 

9. If a mixture of a compound of cadmium with sodium 
carbonate is exposed on a charcoal support to the reducing 
flame^ the charcoal becomes covered with a deep yellow to 
reddish-brown coating of cadmium oxide, owing to the instant 
volatilization of the reduced metal and its subsequent reoxi¬ 
dation in passing through the oxidizing flame. The coating 
is seen most distinctly after cooling. 

10. The metallic incrustation, obtained according to p. 35, is 
black with a brown edge; the incrustation of oxide is brownish- 
black, the edge passing from brown to white; the incrustation 
of iodide is white ; while the incrustation of sulphide is lemon- 
yellow, and is not dissolved by ammonium sulphide (Bunsen). 

11. Concerning the microscopic detection of cadmium, see 
Haushofer, p. 52 ; Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt Ghem., 30, 
143. 


§ 143. 

Recapitulation and Remarks. —^As already stated, the perfect 
separation of the metals of the second division of the fifth 
group from silver and mercurous salts may be effected by 
means of hydrochloric acid, but this agent fails to separate 
i;hem completely from lead. Traces of mercuric salt, which 
■are at first retained by the precipitated silver chloride by sur¬ 
face attraction, are dissolved out completely by washing (G. 
•J, Mulder). Mercuric compounds are distinguished from 
•compounds of the other metals of this division by the insol¬ 
ubility of mercuric sulphide in boiling nitric acid. This 
property affords a convenient means for its separation from 
■copper, lead, bismuth, and to a certain extent from cadmium. 
•Cadmium sulphide, in fact, remains behind with the mer¬ 
curic sulphide partly, and if a very small quantity is pres- 
cnt, it may remain behind wholly (Bulow). Care must 
always be taken to free the sulphides complctdy by washing 
from all traces of hydrochloric acid or chlorides that may 
happen to be present, before proceeding to boil them 
with nitric acid. The mercuric sulphide is readily dis- 
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solved by beating it with bydrocbloric acid to wbicb 
a very small amount of potassium chlorate is added. In 
part of this solution, mercury can be detected with great ease 
by means of stannous chloride. The cadmium which has 
remained with the mercuric sulphide may be found by evapo¬ 
rating another portion of the solution to dryness in a porce-‘ 
lain crucible, and volatilizing the mercuric chloride under a 
good hood at a gentle red heat. If the residue is treated with 
a drop of hydrochloric acid and a little water, the cadmium is 
obtained in solution, and may be precipitated with hydrogen 
sulphide. From the remaining metals, lead is separated by 
sulphuric acid. The separation is most complete if the fluid,, 
after addition of dilute sulphuric acid in excess, is evaporated 
on the water-bath, the residue diluted with water containing, 
some sulphuric acid, and the undissolved lead sulphate filtered 
off immediately. The latter may be further examined in the 
dry way by the reaction described in § 137, 10, or also as fol¬ 
lows : Pour over a small portion of the lead sulphate a little 
solution of potassium chromate, and apply heat, which will 
convert the white precipitate into yellow lea^d chromate; 
Wash this, add a little solution of potassium or sodium hy¬ 
droxide and heat; the precipitate will now dissolve to a clear 
G^id, and by acidifying this with acetic acid, a yellow pre- 
^»ipitate of lead chromate will again be produced. After the 
“^moval of mercury and lead, bismuth may be separated from 
jopper and cadmium by addition of ammonia in excess, as the 
hydroxides of the last two metals are soluble in an excess of 
this agent. If the precipitate, after being filtered off, is dis¬ 
solved in a drop or two of hydrochloric acid on a watch-glass,, 
and water added, the appearance of a milky turbiditj^ is a 
confirmation of the presence of bismuth. The reaction given 
in § 141,10, which is based upon the production of bismuth- 
ous oxide, is also well adapted for a confirmatory test. The 
presence of a notable quantity of copper is revealed by the 
blue color of the ammoniacal solution ; while smaller quan¬ 
tities are detected by evaporating the ammoniacal solution, 
nearly to dryness, adding a little acetic acid, and then potas¬ 
sium ferrocyauide.i The separation of copper from cadmium 
may be effected by evaporating the ammoniacal solution to a 
small bulk, acidifying faintly with hydrochloric acid, addings* 
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a little sulpliiirous acid and potassium sulphocyanide, filtering 
off the cuprous sulphocyanide after allowing it to stand in a 
warm place, and precipitating the cadmium in the filtrate by 
hydrogen sulphide after the removal of any sulphurous acid 
still present (an unnecessarily large excess of sulphurous acid 
should, of course, be avoided). The separation of copper 
from cadmium may also be effected by acting on the sulphides 
with potassium cyanide, or with boiling dilute sulphuric acid 
(5 parts of water to 1 part of concentrated acid). In tho latter 
methods, the solution of copper and cadmium somowhat 
acidified with hydrochloric acid is precipitated by hydrogen 
sulphide, and the precipitate is separated from the fluid by 
decantation or filtration, and is then washed. On treating the 
precipitate now with some water and a small lump of potassium 
cyanide, the cupric sulphide will dissolve, leaving the yellow 
cadmium sulphide undissolved. On the other hand, by boil- 
ing the precipitate of the mixed sulphides with dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid, the cupric sulphide remains undissolved, while 
the cadmium sulphide is obtained in solution. Hydrogen 
sulphide will therefore now throw down from the filtrate,, 
yellow cadmium sulphide (A. W. Hoimann).* 


* In regard to the detection of small traces of mercury, see the communica¬ 
tions of Teubner (Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 19, 198) ; Biewend {ibid., 22,. 
89); J. Klein {ibid., 29, 186); G. Kroupa (Chem Centralbl., 1886, p. 250). 
Concerning the detection of traces of copper, see Wildenstein (Zeitschr. f. 
analyt. Chem., 2, 9); Schaer 9, 100) ; Schonn {ibid., 9, 210) ; Bellamy 
(ibid., 9, 382) ; Purgotti (ibid., 18, 476) ; Endemann and Prochazka (ibld.^ 
21, 265) ; y. KNORRE(e5^., 28, 234) ; H, Thoms(P harmac. Centralhalle, 1890, 
p. 31). In regard to the detection of bismuth, see Tresh (Zeitschr. f. analyt. 
Chem., 22,432) ; E. Lbger (ibid., 28, 347). Further, concerning the detection 
of these metals in the presence of organic substances, see Y (detection of in¬ 
organic poisons in food, etc.), in the second division of Part II. In regard to 
other methods for the separation of the metals of the fifth group, see especially 
the communications of Rosenbladt (Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 1 

Kohner (ibid., 27, 217) ; Polstorpp and BuLOw(Chem. Centralbl., 1891, 2, 
227); Jannasch and Etz (Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 33, 67). 
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Special Seactions of the HaT&r Metals of the Fifth Group, 

§144. 

1. Palladium, Pd. {PcHadiovs O^dde, PdO.) 

Palladium is found in the metallic state, occasionally alloyed with, 
gold and silver, but more particularly with or in platinum ores. It greatly 
resembles platinum, but is somewhat darker in color. It fuses with great 
difficulty. Heated in the air to dull redness, it becomes covered with a 
blue film, but it recovers its light color and metallic luster upon more 
intense ignition. It is difficultly soluble in pure nitric acid, but dissolves 
somewhat more readily in nitric acid containing nitrous acid. It dis¬ 
solves very slightly in boiling, concentrated sulphuric acid, but is soluble 
in fusing potassium disulphate, and readily soluble in nitro-hydrochlorie 
acid. There are three oxides: the suboxide, PdaO; palladious oxide, 
PdO; and palladia oxide, PdOa. Palladious oxide is black, the cor¬ 
responding hydroxide dark brown, and both are decomposed by intense 
ignition, leaving a residue of metallic palladium. Palladio oxide is 
black. By heating with dilute hydrochloric acid, it is dissolved to palla¬ 
dious chloride, PdOla, with evolution of chlorine. The palladious salts 
are mostly soluble in water, and are brown or reddish-brown. Their con¬ 
centrated solutions are reddish-brown, but their dilute solutions are yellow. 
Prom a solution of palladious nitrate containing a slight excess of acid, 
water precipitates a brown basic salt. The oxygen salts as well as pal¬ 
ladious chloride, are decomposed by ignition, leaving metallic palladium 
behind. Hydrogen mlpMde and ammonium sulphide throw down from 
acid or neutral solutions, black palladious sulphide, which does not dis¬ 
solve in ammonium sulphide, but is soluble in potassium thiocarbonate 
(difference from lead, copper, bismuth), and is not precipitated from the 
solution by carbonic acid (difference from mercury, Kosenbladt). It is 
also soluble in boiling hydrochloric acid, and readily soluble in aqua regia. 
From the solution of palladious chloride, potassium hydroxide precipitates 
a brown basic salt, which is soluble in a large excess of the precipitant. 
Ammonia precipitates a flesh-red compound of palladious chloride and 
ammonia, which is soluble in an excess of ammonia (rather rapidly by 
heating, slowly in the cold) to a colorless liquid from which hydrochloric 
acid precipitates yellow, crystalline palladammonium chloride, PdCN'HslaOla. 
Mercuric cyanide throws down from neutral or slightly acid solutions, yel¬ 
lowish-white palladious cyanide as a gelatinous precipitate, slightly soluble 
in hydrochloric acid, and readily soluble in ammonia (especially character¬ 
istic). In the absence of free hydrochloric acid, stannous chloride pro¬ 
duces a brownish-black precipitate; but in presence of free hydrochloric 
acid, a red solution, which speedily turns brown, and ultimately greon, and 
becomes brownish-red upon addition of water. Sodium formate precipitates 
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at 50® all the palladium in the metallic state as palladium-black. Potas- 
Mum iodide precipitates black palladious iodide, which is soluble in an 
excess of the precipitant, giving a dark brown color (especialiy char¬ 
acteristic). Potassium chloride precipitates from highly concentrated 
solutions, potassium palladious chloride, 2KCLPdCla, in the form of 
golden-yellow needles, which dissolve readily in water to a dark red fluid, 
but are insoluble in absolute alcohol. Potassium nitrite produces in not 
too dilute solutions, a yellowish, crystalline precipitate, which becomes 
reddish on long standing, and is soluble in much water. Potassium 
sulphocyanide does not precipitate palladium, even after the addition of 
sulphurous acid (difference from copper, and best means of separating 
from the same). On treatment with sodium earl>onate in the upper 
oxidizing flame (p. 32), all the compounds of palladium yield a gray, 
metallic sponge. When this is triturated in an agate mortar, silver-white, 
ductile, metallic spangles are obtained. Concerning the microscopic detec¬ 
tion of palladium, see Haushofer, p. 107; Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt, 
Ohem., 30, 163. 


§ 145. 

2. Ehodhim, Eh. {Bhodic Oxide, Eh^Oj.) 

Ehodium is found in small quantity in platinum ores. It is almost 
silver-white, malleable, and very difficultly fusible. When prepared in 
the wet way, it is a gray powder. Compact rhodium is insoluble in all 
acids. Even in aqua regia, it dissolves only when alloyed with platinum, 
copper, etc., and not when alloyed with gold or silver. Precipitated 
rhodium, on the other hand, is somewhat soluble in nitric acid and in 
hydrochloric acid in presence of air. Fusing metaphosphoric acid and 
fusing potassium disulphate dissolve it, forming rhodic salts. Heated 
in chlorine, it yields a chloride of variable composition (Claus, Lejdib). 
Heated with potassium or sodium chloride in a stream of chlorine, double 
chlorides are formed. Sodium rhodic chloride is insoluble in alcohol 
(means of separation from platinum and other metals). There are three 
oxides: rhodious oxide, RhO; rhodic oxide, RhaOs; and the dioxide, RhOa. 
Rhobio oxibe is gray or black, and yields a yellow and a brownish-black 
hydroxide. It is insoluble in acids, but dissolves in the fluxes mentioned 
in connection with the metal. The solutions have a beautiful red color. 
Upon prolonged action, especially by the aid of heat (but even then com¬ 
plete precipitation is difficult), hydrogen sulphide precipitates brown 
rhodium sulph-hydrate, Rh 3 (SH) 6 , which is not dissolved by acids or alkali- 
metal sulphides, but is easily soluble in bromine and aqua regia. When it is 
boiled with much water, it is decomposed into rhodium sulphide and hydro¬ 
gen sulphide, with contraction in volume. Normal alkali^metal sulphides 
precipitate compounds of rhodium sulphide with alkali-metal sulphides in 
the form of brownish-black precipitates, which are insoluble in an excess 
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of tlie precipitant, and are decomposable by water (Leidib). Potassium 
hydroxide^ added in not too great excess to solutions of rhodic oxygen 
salts, produces immediately a yellow precipitate of the hydroxide, 
Rh(OH)s.HaO, which is soluble at the ordinary temperature in an excess of 
potassium hydroxide, and by boiling the yellow solution, the blackish- 
brown hydroxide, Rh(OH) 3 , is precipitated. In solutions of rhodic chlo¬ 
ride, no precipitation is produced at first by potassium hydroxide, but 
upon the addition of alcohol, a black hydroxide soon separates (Claus). 
Ammonia produces, after some time, a yellow precipitate, soluble in 
hydrochloric acid. Zine precipitates black metallic rhodium. Upon heat¬ 
ing with potassium nitrite^ a solution of rhodic chloride becomes yellow 
and an orange-yellow powder separates, which is but little soluble in 
water, although easily soluble in hydrochloric acid; while at the same 
time, another part of the rhodium is converted into a yellow salt, soluble 
in water, which may be precipitated by alcohol. The insolubility of potas¬ 
sium rhodic nitrite in alcohol permits a separation of rhodium from 
ruthenium (Gibbs). If a slight excess of a freshly prepared solution of 
sodium hypochlorite is added to a not too dilute, neutral, or weakly acid 
solution of ammonium rhodium chloride, a yellowish precipitate is ob¬ 
tained. If dilute acetic acid (1: 5) is now added drop by drop, with con¬ 
tinual stirring, the precipitate dissolves, and the liquid assumes an intense 
orange color; then it quickly becomes decolorized, gives a gray precipitat(\ 
and finally an intense sky-blue color (DEMARqAY). On ignition in hyUroycN , 
or on ignition on a platinum wire with sodium carbonate in the up])er 
oxidizing flame, all solid compounds of rhodium yield the metal, which is 
well characterized by its insolubility in aqua regia, and its solubility iu 
fusing potassium disulphate. The fused mass obtained with the latter is 
yellow after cooling, and dissolves in water with a yellow color. By 
adding hydrochloric acid, the solution becomes red (Bunsen). The micro¬ 
scopic detection of rhodium depends upon an examination of potassium 
rhodic nitrite, of rhodic oxalate (Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chcm., 30, 
154), or of ammonium rhodic chloride (Wilm, Ber. der deutch. chem. 
Gesellsch., 1886, p. 2547). 


§146. 

3. Osmium, Os. 

Osmium is found rarely in platinum ores as a native alloy of osmiunit 
and iridium, etc. It is generally obtained as a black powder, or gray 
with metallic luster, and is infusible. The metal, osMious oxide, O.sO, 
the SE8QUI0XIDE, OsaOs, and osmio oxide, OsOa, oxidize readily when heated 
to redness in the air, and give perosmio acid, OsOi, which volatilizes and 
makes its presence speedily known by its exceedingly irritating and ofien- 
sive smell, resembling that of chlorine and iodine (highly characteristic). 
If a little osmium on a strip of platinum foil is held in the outer mantle of 
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a gas or alcohol flame^ at half its height, the flame becomes most strik- 
ingly luminous. By this reaction, even minute traces of osmium may be 
detected in alloys of iridium and osmium, but the reaction in that case 
is only momentary, still it may be reproduced by holding the sample first 
in the reducing flame, and then again in the outer mantle. Mtric acid^ 
more particularly red fuming nitric acid, and aqua regia dissolve osmium 
to perosmic acid. Application of heat promotes the solution, 'which is, 
however, attended with volatilization of perosmic acid. Very intensely 
ignited osmium is insoluble in acids. On fusing with potassium nitrate 
and distilling the. dissolved mass with nitric acid, perosmic acid is found 
in the distillate (characteristic reaction for all osmium compounds). By 
heating osmium in dry clihrlae free from air, bluish-black osmious chlo¬ 
ride, OsCU, is first formed, but always only in small quantity, then the 
more volatile and red osmio chloride, OsCU ; while if moist chlorine is 
used, a green mixture of both chlorides is formed. The osmious chloride 
dissolves with a blue color, the osmic chloride with a yellow color, and both 
together with a green color, which turns red. The solutions are soon 
decomposed, perosmic acid, hydrochloric acid, and a mixture of osmious 
and osmic oxides being formed, while the mixed oxides separate as a black 
powder. On heating a mixture of powdered osmium or osmium sulphide 
and potassium chloride, in chlorine, a double salt, potassium osmic 
CHLORIDE, is produced, which is somewhat difficultly soluble in cold water, 
but more readily so in hot water. From the yellow solution, alcohol 
precipitates the salt as a red, crystalline powder. Potassium hydroxide 
precipitates a black hydroxide upon heating. Upon fusing potassium osmic 
chloride with sodium carbonate, blackish-gray osmic oxide, insoluble in 
water and in hydrochloric acid, is formed. The double salt, SKCLOsCh’ 
3HaO, dissolves in water very easily. The deep cherry-red solution is 
decomposed readily, especially when warm, with separation of black oxy¬ 
chloride. Potassium hydroxide precipitates from this solution a reddish- 
brown hydroxide. Anhydrous perosmic acid is white, crystalline, fusible 
at a gentle heat, and boils at about 100®. The fumes possess an unendur¬ 
able odor, and attack the nose and eyes powerfully. Heated with water it 
fuses and dissolves slowly. The solution is colorless, gives no acid reaction, 
and has a strong, irritating, unpleasant smell. Concentrated potassium 
hydroxide solution colors the solution yellow, and upon distilling, the greater 
part of the osmium passes over as perosmic acid (very characteristic), the 
remainder gives off oxygen, forming potassium osmate, KaOsOi, and upon 
continued boiling forms perosmic acid, osmic hydroxide, and potassium 
hydroxide. Perosmic acid decolorizes indigo solution^ separates iodine from 
potassiuyn iodide^ and converts alcohol into aldehyde and acetic acid. Potas- 
si>uin nitrite readily reduces it to potassium osmate, which separates out in 
garnet-red crystals. Hydrogen sulphide colors the aqueous solution of 
perosmic acid dark brown, and upon the addition of acid, a dark brown 
precipitate of osmium sulphide is produced, which is insoluble in alkaline 
hydroxides and carbonates, as well as in ammonium and alkali-metal sul¬ 
phides. Sulphurous acid, added in increasing amount, produces a yellow, 
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reddish-brown, green, and finally an indigo-blue color. Ferrous sulphate 
causes a black precipitate of osmic oxide. Stannous chloride gives a 
brown precipitate, soluble in hydrochloric acid to a brown fluid. Zmc 
and many other metals, in the presence of a strong acid, precipitate 
metallic osmium. All the compounds of osmium yield the metal on igni¬ 
tion in a current of hydrogen ; but upon ignition in the oxidizing 
volatile perosmic acid is formed, recognizable by its odor, etc. Concern¬ 
ing the microscopic detection of osmium, compare Beheens, Zeitschr. f. 
analyt. Ohem., 30,154. 


§ 147 . 

4. Euthenium, Eu. 

Buthenium is found in small quantity in platinum ores. It is a gray¬ 
ish-white, brittle, and exceedingly diflBlcultly fusible metal. The powder is 
grayish-black. It is barely acted upon by aqua regia, and fusing potassium 
disulphate fails altogether to affect it. It combines with oxygen, forming 
ruthenious oxide, RuO, the sesquioxide, RU 2 O 3 , ruthenic oxide, BuOa, 
rutheuic acid, RuOs (only known in compounds), and perruthenic acid, 
Ru 04. By ignition in the air, the pulverulent metal forms the black 
sesquioxide,* which is insoluble in acids. 

By ignition of the metal mixed with potassium chloride in a stream 
of chlorine, the double salt, SKCLRuCls, is formed, which dissolves in 
water with an orange-yellow color. From the solution, there separates 
gradually upon standing, but at once upon heating, a black, volumi¬ 
nous precipitate, which remains suspended for a long time, and has the 
property of staining very strongly (delicate reaction). Potassium hydrox^ 
ide, sodium hydroxide^ and also ammonia throw down the blackish-brown, 
hydrated sesquioxide, which is insoluble in an excess of the fixed alkalies, 
but is soluble in an excess of ammonia, with a greenish-brown color, and 
dissolves in hydrochloric acid to an orange-colored solution. Hydrogen 
sulphide produces, only after some time, a light-colored precipitate, per¬ 
haps a mixture of black ruthenium sulphide and sulphur. The precipi¬ 
tate gradually becomes darker, while the liquid assumes a deep blue color. 
Ammonium sulphide gives a brownish-black precipitate, which is scarcely 
soluble in an excess of the precipitant. Zinc gives at first an indigo-blue 
color, in consequence of a reduction from ruthenic to ruthenious chloride, 
and afterwards metallic ruthenium is deposited. Potassium sulpho- 
cyanide produces (in absence of other metals of platinum ores) after some 
time, a red coloration, gradually becoming purplish-red, and upon heating, 
a beautiful violet coloration (very characteristic). Potassium iodide pre¬ 
cipitates gradually in the cold, but at once upon heating, black ruthenic 


^According to Dbbbay and Jolt, the product thus obtained is, in all 
probability, only a mixture of ruthenic oxide with metallic ruthenium. 
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iodide. If potassium nitrite is added to the solution which is made 
weakly alkaline with sodium carbonate, it is then heated to boiling, 
allowed to cool, and a very little colorless ammonium sulphide is added, 
the liquid becomes colored a beautiful crimson-red, afterwards brown 
(even in the presence of other metals occurring in the platinum ores). 
More ammonium sulphide produces a brown precipitate. If to a solution 
of sodium thiosulphate containing ammonia, a few drops of a solution 
of ruthenium trichloride are added, the liquid assumes an intense purple- 
red color. 

Ruthenic oxide is a blackish-blue powder, insoluble in acids, and dis¬ 
solving in fusing potassium hydroxide with a brown color. Its hydroxide 
has a dark ochre color, and is soluble in acids to light yellow liquids. By 
fusing metallic ruthenium with potassium hydroxide and potassium 
nitrate or chlorate, an orange-red mass results, containing potassium 
I'uthenate^ which dissolves in water, forming an orange-yellow solution. 
It colors organic bodies black. Acids or alcohol precipitate from it the 
hydrated sesquioxide. Perruthenic add forms a yellow, crystalline mass, 
which evaporates even at the ordinary temperature. It fuses easily, and 
boils somewhat above 100®. The golden-yellow gas has an odor similar to 
that of nitrous acid. Perruthenic acid dissolves slowly and difficultly in 
water. Upon being heated with hydrochloric add^ ruthenium sesqui- 
chloride is formed, with evolution of chlorine. Sulphurous acid colors it 
purple-red at first, then violet-blue. Hydrogen sulphide precipitates 
a black oxysulphide, with a transitory red coloration of the liquid. In 
relation to the microscopic detection of ruthenium, see Behrens, Zeitschr. 
f. analyt. Ohem., 30, 164. 


§ 148. 

SIXTH GEOUP. 

More comnioii metals: Gold, Platinxm, Ten, ANmiONTr, 
Absenio. 

Barer metals: Geemanidm, Ieededm, Molxbdenxtm, Tetng- 
STEN, TeLLUEEOM, SeLENIXJM. 

The higher oxides of the elements belonging to the sixth 
group all have more or less strongly pronounced acid char¬ 
acters. They are included here, however, as they cannot well 
be separated from the lower oxides of the same elements, 
to which they are very closely allied in their reactions with 
hydrogen sulphide. 

Pr(ypeHie8 of the Group .—The sulphides of the metals of 
the sixth group are insoluble in dilute acids. These sulphides 
combine with alkali-metal sulphides (either directly, or with 
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the addition of sulplmr) to soluble sulphur salts, in which they 
take the part of the acid. From acidified solutions, therefore, 
hydrogen sulphide precipitates these elements completely, 
like those of the fifth group. The precipitated sulphides differ, 
however, from those of the fifth group in this, that they dis¬ 
solve in ammonium sulphide, potassium sulphide, etc., and are 
precipitated from these solutions by the addition of acids. 

The more common metals of this group are divided into 
two classes, as follows: 

1. The noble metals. Gold and Platinum. Their oxides 
are decomposed by ignition into the metal and oxygen, and 
their chlorides, into the metal and chlorine. The precipitates 
formed by hydrogen sulphide, especially if the precipitations 
have been made from hot solutions, are not soluble in boiling 
hydrochloric acid, and dissolve scarcely or not at all in boil¬ 
ing nitric acid. The sulphides are more difficultly soluble in 
alkali-metal sulphides, especially in ammonium sulphide, 
than are the sulphides of the igno|)le metals of this group. 
When heated in a stream of chlorine, or with a mixture of 5 
parts of ammonium chloride and 1 part of ammonium nitrate, 
the sulphides give the metals. 

2. The ignoble metals, Tin, Antimony, and Aksenio. The 
oxides of these elements are not decomposed into metal and 
oxygen by ignition, and their chlorides are volatile upon heat¬ 
ing. The sulphides dissolve in boiling hydrochloric acid 
(with the exception of the sulphides of arsenic), and are dis¬ 
solved or decomposed by boiling nitric acid. When ignited 
in a stream of chlorine, or with a mixture of 5 parts of am¬ 
monium chloride and 1 part of ammonium nitrate, the sul¬ 
phides are completely volatilized. 

fibst division. 

Special Reactions, 

§ 149. 

a. Gold, Au. {Auric Oxide, Au^O,.) 

1. Me taT j TJ C gold has a yellow color, a very high luster, 
is rather* soft, and exceedingly malleable. When precipi- 
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tated in the form of powder, it is brown and dull. It is 
difficultly fusible, does not oxidize upon ignition in the air, 
and is insoluble in hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphuric acids. 
It dissolves somewhat in hot concentrated sulphuric acid 
containing nitric acid, and readily in fluids containing or 
evolving chlorine, e.gr., in nitro-hydrochloric acid. The solu¬ 
tions contain auric chloride. Liquids which contain free 
bromine and iodine also dissolve gold. Fusing potassium 
disulphate does not attack it. Alkali-metal hydroxides with 
access of air, and also the nitrates, oxidize it at the temper¬ 
ature of fusion. It dissolves slowly in potassium cyanide 
solution, with access of air. 

2. Auric oxide (AugOg) is a blackish-brown, and its 
hydroxide is an ochre-brown or also a blackish-brown, pow¬ 
der. Both are reduced by light and heat, and dissolve readily 
in hydrochloric acid, but not in dilute oxygen acids. Con¬ 
centrated nitric and sulphuric acids dissolve a little auric 
oxide, but water reprecipitates it from these solutions. 
Aueous oxide, Au^O, is violet-black, and is decomposed by 
heat into gold and oxygen. 

3. Oxygen salts of gold are practically unknown. Aubio 
OHLOBIDE, AuOlg, is red to brownish-red, loses chlorine' at 
l50° to 200°, and leaves yellowish-white aueous chloride, 
AuOl, which is decomposed by stronger heating into chlorine 
and gold, and by treatment with water, into metallic gold and 
auric chloride. Auric chloride solution is brownish-red when 
concentrated, and reddish-yellow when more dilute. It shows 
a yellow coloration to a great degree of dilution. Solution of 
auric chloride reddens litmus. Hydrogen gold chloride (hy- 
drochlorauric acid), H01.AuOl3.4H,0, crystallizes in light 
yellow crystals, which with water give a bright yellow solu¬ 
tion, the so-called acid gold chloride solution. 

4. Hydrogen sulphide precipitates the whole of the metal 
from neutral or acid solutions. The brownish-black precipi¬ 
tate, when precipitated cold, is gold sulphide, Au^S, (L. 
Hofemann and G. Keuss). Precipitated under somewhat 
different conditions, it is often mixed with metallic gold or 
sulphur (V. SOHEOTTER and Priwoznik). The precipitate is in- 
soluble in hydrochloric and in nitric acids, even upon heating, 
but is soluble in nitro-hydrochloric acid. It is also soluble in 
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colorless and in yellow ammonium sulphide, especially by- 
heating, and more readily still in sodium sulphide or potas¬ 
sium sulphide, sometimes leaving behind a residue of black, 
pulverulent gold. It leaves metallic gold when ignited in a 
stream of chlorine, or with a mixture of 5 parts of ammonium 
chloride and 1 part of ammonium nitrate. 

6. Ammonium sulphide precipitates brownish-black gold 
SULPHIDE, AUjSa, which redissolves in an excess of the pre¬ 
cipitant, especially upon heating. 

6. Ammonia produces, though only in concentrated solu¬ 
tions of gold, reddish-yellow precipitates of auric oxide, 
combined with ammonia (fulminating gold). The more acid 
the solution and the greater the excess of ammonia added,, 
the more gold remains in solution. 

7. Stannous chloride, containing an admixture of stannio^ 
chloride (which may be easily prepared by mixing a solution, 
of stannous chloride with a little chlorine-water) produces, 
even in extremely dilute solutions of gold, a purple-red pre¬ 
cipitate or at least coloration, which sometimes inclines 
rather to violet or to brownish-red. This precipitate, which 
has received the name of purple op cassius,* is decomposed 
by hydrochloric acid, with the separation of gold. 

8. Ferrous salts reduce auric chloride in its solutions, and 
precipitate metallic gold in the form of a most minutely 
divided, brown powder. The fluid in which the precipitate is 
suspended appears of a blackish-blue color by transmitted 
light. The dried precipitate shows metallic luster when 
pressed with the blade of a knife. If, before a small amount 
of ferrous sulphate solution is added, the auric chloride 
solution is made alkaline by a few drops of potassium or 
sodium hydroxide, a black precipitate is obtained instead 
of a dirty green one, even at a great dilution (H. Eose, 
Eudobpp). 

9. Potassium nitrite produces, even in highly dilute solu¬ 
tions, a precipitate of metaliio gold. In very dilute solutions,, 

^ The much-discussed question, whether the purple of Cassius is a gold 
compound, or whether its color is due to metallic gold contained in it in a, 
state of the finest division, has been decided in favor of the latter view, by the 
comprehensive experiments of Max Muller, Journ. f. prakt. Chem 30 
252. ‘ 
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the fluid at first shows only a bine color, Svlphurous acid 
also precipitates gold slowly in the cold, but rapidly by heating. 

10, If oxalic add is added to a gold solution which is free 
frona nitric acid, and which contains little or no hydrochloric 
acid or alkali-metal chloride, the gold separates upon warm¬ 
ing, with evolution of carbonic acid, either in the form of 
brilliant scales or as a golden metallic mirror upon the sur¬ 
face of the glass vessel, according to the concentration of the 
solution : 2Au01, + 3H,C,0, = 2Au + 6HC1 + 6CO,. 

11. All compounds of gold are reduced in the stick of 
charcoal (p. 34). By triturating the charcoal afterwards, yel¬ 
low spangles of metal may be obtained, which are insoluble 
in nitric acid, but readily soluble in aqua regia. 

§ 150. 

i. PiATiNUM, Pt. (Plaiinic Oxide, PtO,.) 

1. Metallic platinum in the compact condition has a 
light steel-gray color. It is very lustrous, moderately hard, 
very malleable, very difficultly fusible, and does not oxidize 
upon ignition in the air. Platinum sponge is dull gray, and 
precipitated platinum (platinum-black) is black and finely pul¬ 
verulent. Platinum is insoluble in hydrochloric, nitric, and 
sulphuric acids, but dissolves in nitro-hydrochloiic acid, 
especially upon heating. When hydrochloric acid is in ex¬ 
cess, the solution contains hydrogen platinic chloride (hydro- 
chloroplatinic acid). Fusing potassium disulphate does not 
attack platinum, but alkali-metal nitrates oxidize it at a red 
heat, as do also the hydroxides with access of air. 

2. Platinic oxide, PtO,, is a black powder, while platinic 
HYDBOXIDE, Pt(OH)^, is a reddish-brown powder. Both are 
reduced by heat. The hydroxide is easily soluble in dilute 
acids and in sodium hydroxide. Platinous oxide, PtO, is dark 
violet, its hydroxide is black, and they are both reduced by 
ignition to the metallic state. 

3. The platinio oxygen salts are decomposed by ignition* 
They have a yellow or a brown color. Platinic chloride, 
PtCl,.5H,0, forms red crystals, while hydrogen platinic chlo¬ 
ride, 2H01.PtC1^.6Hj,0, forms brownish-red ones. What is 
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usually called platinic chloride solution is the solution of 
hydrogen platinic chloride (hydrochloroplatinic acid). This 
has an acid reaction. Platinic chloride and also hydrogen 
platinic chloride are converted into platinous chloride, PtOlj, 
at a low red heat, and upon stronger ignition, into metallic 
platinum. A platinic chloride solution containing’ platinous 
< 5 hloride has a deep, dark brown color. 

4. Hydrogen sulphide gradually colors acid or neutral solu¬ 
tions brown, and upon continued action, black platinic sul- 
PHIDE, PtSa , is precipitated, but even after prolonged action, 
the precipitation is not complete. If the solution containing 
hydrogen sulphide is heated, the precipitate is formed at once. 
Many bodies precipitate with it readily, which by themselves 
-are not precipitated in acid solutions by hydrogen sulphide, 
especially ferrous sulphide (Wilm). Alkali-metal sulphides, 
particularly when containing an excess of sulphur, dis¬ 
solve platinic sulphide when they are employed in large 
excess, and act with the aid of heat, but always very slowly, 
and complete solution is attained only with great difficulty. 
Hot nitric acid dissolves platinic sulphide which has been 
precipitated in the cold to a dark brown liquid, while it scarcely 
dissolves that which has been precipitated hot. Hydrochloric 
acid does not dissolve platinic sulphide, even upon heating. 
"When it is ignited in a stream of chlorine or with a mixture 
of 5 parts of ammonium chloride and 1 part of ammonium 
nitrate, metallic platinum is left behind. 

5. Ammonium sulphide also produces blackish-brown pla- 
tiuic sulphide. This redissolves slowly and vrith difficulty in 
a large excess of the precipitant (especially if the latter con¬ 
tains an excess of sulphur), somewhat more readily upon heat¬ 
ing, but completely, only with difficulty. Acids reprecipitate 
the platinic sulphide unaltered from the reddish-brown solu¬ 
tion. 

6. Potassium chloride and ammonium chloride (and accord¬ 
ingly also potassium hydroxide and ammonia in presence of 
hydrochloric acid) produce in not too highly dilute solutions 
of platinic chloride, yellow, crystalline precipitates of potas¬ 
sium and AMMONIUM platinic CHLORIDE. From dilute solutions, 
these precipitates are obtained by evaporating the fluid mixed 
with the precipitant, on the water-bath, and treating the resi- 
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xiiie with a little water or with dilute alcohol. The precipi¬ 
tates dissolve in acids somewhat more readily than in water^ 
s,nd dissolve in concentrated potassium or sodium hydroxide 
upon warming. Upon ignition, ammonium platinic chloride 
leaves spongy platinum behind, while potassium platinic 
chloride leaves platinum and potassium chloride. The de¬ 
composition of the latter is complete only if the ignition is 
effected in a current of hydrogen gas, or with addition of 
some oxalic acid. 

7. Stannous chloride imparts to platinic solutions contain¬ 
ing much free hydrochloric acid, an intensely dark red to 
brownish-red color, owing to a reduction of platinic chloride 
to platinous chloride, but the reagent produces no precipi¬ 
tate in such solutions. 

8. Ferrous sulphate does not precipitate solution of platinic 
chloride except upon very long-continued boiling, in which 
case, the chloride ultimately suffers reduction, with the sepa¬ 
ration of platinum. If, however, sodium hydroxide is added 
to the platinic chloride solution after the addition of ferrous 
sulphate, and hydrochloric acid is then added, PiATimJM-BLACK 
is precipitated. 

9. If potassium iodide in excess is added to a solution of 
hydrogen platinic chloride, there is obtained a very charac¬ 
teristic, deep, dark red coloration, or, with very dilute solu- 
tions, a rose-red color. 

10. Oxalic acid and sulphurous add throw down no plati¬ 
num from platinic chloride solutions, even upon heating. 

11. On igniting a compound of platinum mixed with sodium 
carbonate on the loop of a platinum wire, in the upper oxidizing 
Jlame, a gray, spongy mass is obtained, which on trituration in 
an agate mortar yields silver-white, ductile, metallic spangles, 
insoluble in hydrochloric and in nitric acids, but soluble in 
-aqua regia. 


§161. 

Becapitvlation and BemarJes. —The reactions of gold and 
5 )latinum enable us, in many cases, to detect these two metals 
directly in the presence of many others, and especially in 
solutions containing the two metals alone. In the latter 
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case, it is best to evaporate the solution almost to dryness 
upon the water-batb, evaporating witb repeated additions of 
hydrochloric acid if nitric acid is present. The residue is 
then taken up with water, oxalic acid is added to the solution 
(which should now contain almost no hydrochloric acid), and 
it is warmed for a long time, so that the gold is completely 
precipitated. The liquid filtered from the gold is treated 
with ammonium chloride, evaporated almost to dryness, and 
the residue is treated with weak alcohol. The excess of the 
ammonium chloride and oxalic acid is thus dissolved, while 
the platinum remains behind as ammonium platinic chloride. 
If very little platinum is present, it is better to evaporate the 
liquid filtered from the gold to dryness, and to ignite the res¬ 
idue in order to remove the oxalic acid. The platinum re¬ 
mains behind in the metallic state. This is dissolved in a few 
drops of aqua regia, and the resulting solution is subjected to- 
further tests. Concerning the microscopic detection of gold 
and platinum, see Haushopeb, pp. 60 and 100; Behbbns„ 
Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 30, 162. 


SECOND DIVISION. 
Specud Reactions. 


§ 162. 

a. Tm, Sn, and Stannous Compounds. {Starmous OaMe, SnO.> 

1. Tin has a light grayish-white color and a high metallic 
luster. It is soft and malleable, and when bent it produces a 
crackling sound. It melts at 228.6°, and boils at a white heat. 
Heated in the air, it is oxidized (but this takes place com¬ 
pletely only after long heating), and is converted into white 
stannic oxide; and heated on charcoal before the blowpipe, 
it forms a white incrustation. Concentrated hydrochloric 
acid dissolves tin to stannous chloride, with evolution of 
hydrogen gas; nitro-hydroohloric acid dissolves it, according 
to circumstances, to stannic chloride or to a mixture of stan¬ 
nous and stannic chlorides. Tin dissolves with difaculty in 
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dilute sulphuric acid; but with the aid of heat, concentrated 
sulphuric acid in excess converts it into stannic sulphate. 
Moderately dilute nitric acid oxidizes it readily, particularly 
■with the aid of heat; but the white hydroxide formed, meta- 
stannic acid, Sn{OH)<, does not redissolve in an excess of the 
nitric acid. 

2. Stannous oxide, SnO, is a black or grayish-black 
powder, while stannous hydroxide is white. Stannous oxide is 
reduced to metal by fusion with potassium cyanide. It is 
readily soluble in hydrochloric acid, but nitric acid converts 
it into metastannic acid, which is insoluble in an excess of 
the acid. 

3. The STANNOUS salts are colorless. The oxygen salts of 
volatile acids are decomposed by heat, -with the formation 
■of stannic oxide where there is access of air. The soluble, 
normal salts redden litmus-paper, while those which are insol¬ 
uble in water dissolve in hydrochloric acid, if they have not 
been ignited. The stannous oxygen salts rapidly absorb 
■oxygen from the air, and are partially or entirely converted 
into stannic salts. Stannous chloride, whether in crystals 
•or in solution, also absorbs oxygen from the air, which leads 
to the formation of insoluble stannous oxychloride and stan¬ 
nic chloride. Hence, a solution of stannous chloride becomes 
speedily turbid if the bottle is often opened, and there is only 
little free acid present; and none but quite recently prepared 
stannous chloride ■will completely dissolve in water free from 
air, while crystals of the salt that have been kept for a,ny 
time will dissolve to a clear fluid only in water containing 
hydrochloric acid. 

4. Hydrogen sulphide throws down from neutral and acid 
solutions, a dark bro^wn precipitate of STANNOUS sulphide, SnS, 
which contains water. This reagent does not precipitate 
alkaline solutions, at least not completely. The precipita¬ 
tion may be prevented by the presence of a very large quan¬ 
tity of free hydrochloric acid. The precipitate is insoluble, 
or nearly so, in colorless ammonium sulphide, but dissolves 
readily in the yellow sulphide. From this solution, acids pre¬ 
cipitate yellow stannic sulphide mixed with sulphur. Stan¬ 
nous sulphide also dissolves in solutions of sodium and 
potassium hydroxides. Warming accelerates the complete 
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solution. Acids reprecipitate it unaltered from these solu. 
tions. Boiling hydrochloric acid dissolves it, with evolutioa 
of hydrogen sulphide ; and boiling nitric acid converts it into 
insoluble metastannic acid. Stannous sulphide, when ignited 
in a stream of chlorine or with a mixture of 5 parts of ammo¬ 
nium chloride and 1 part of ammonium nitrate, is decomposed 
and completely volatilized. If the latter operation is per- 
formed in a glass tube closed at one end, the tin is found as 
stannic chloride in the sublimate. 

5. Ammonium sulphide also precipitates hydrous stannous 

SULPHIDE. 

6. Potassium hydroxide, sodium hydroxide, ammonia, and 
carlonates of the alkali metals produce a white, bulky precipi¬ 
tate of STANNOUS hydroxide, Sn(OH) 3 , which redissolves 
readily in an excess of potassium or sodium hydroxide, but is 
insoluble in an excess of the other precipitants. If the solu¬ 
tion of stannous hydroxide in potassium hydroxide is briskly 
evaporated, potassium stannate is formed, which remains in 
solution, while metallic tin precipitates; but upon evaporat¬ 
ing slowly, crystalline stannous oxide separates. 

7. If a few drops of bismuth nitrate solution are added to a 
solution of stannous oxide in potassium or sodium hydroxide^ 
there results a white precipitate, which rapidly changes into 
black bismuthous oxide (compare § 141, 10). The reaction is 
very delicate. 

8. In solutions of stannous chloride and in those of other 
stannous salts mixed with hydrochloric acid, auric chloride 
produces a precipitate which varies in color between brown^ 
reddish-brown, and purple-red, according to the presence of 
more or less stannic chloride and the state of concentration 
(compare § 149, 7). In very dilute solutions, merely a more- 
or less brown or red coloration is produced. 

9. Solution of mercuric chloride added in excess to solu¬ 
tions of stannous chloride, or of stannous oxygen salts mixed 
with hydrochloric acid, produces a white precipitate of mer¬ 
curous chloride, owing to the stannous salt withdrawing half 
the chlorine from the mercuric chloride. 

10. If a fluid containing a stannous salt and hydrochloric 
acid is added to a mixture of potassium ferricyanide and ferric 
chhride, a precipitate of Prussian blue separates immediately. 
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on account of tlie reduction of ferric ferricvanide to ferric 
ferrocyanide : J + 4HC1 + 2SnCl, = Fe,(FeC. 

2SnGl4. This reaction is extremely deli¬ 
cate, but it can be regarded as decisive only in cases where 
no other reducing agent is present. 

11. From neutral or slightly acid solutions of stannous, 
salts, oxcdic acid precipitates a white, granular, (^[uicklv sub¬ 
siding precipitate of STAimous oxalate, SnC,0, (difference 
from stannic salts). Concentrated solutions are precipitated 
immediately, but when more dilute, only after some time. 
Ammonium chloride prevents the precipitation. A solu¬ 
tion of a stannous salt containing ammonium chloride 
and much oxalic acid is not precipitated by hydrogen sul¬ 
phide. 

12. From a solution of a stannous salt which is neutral¬ 
ized as far as possible with potassium hydroxide, hydrogen 
peroxide^ upon warming, throws down all the tin as white, 
flocculent stannic hydroxide (W. Feench). 

13. From solutions mixed with hydrochloric acid, zino 
precipitates metallic tin in the form of gi*ay laminae or of 
a spongy mass. If the experiment is made in a platinum 
capsule, the latter is not colored black (difference from 
antimony). 

14. If stannous compounds mixed with sodium carbonate 
and some borax, or, better still, with a mixture of equal parts 
of sodium carbonate and potassium cyanide, or with sodium for^ 
mate, are exposed on a charcoal support to the inmr bloivpipe 
flame, malleable grains of metallic tin are obtained on cut¬ 
ting out and forcibly triturating the surrounding parts of 
charcoal with water in a small mortar, and washing off the 
charcoal from the metallic particles. Upon strongly heating 
the grains of metallic tin on a charcoal support, the latter 
becomes covered with a coating of white stannic oxide. The 
stick of charcoal (p. 34) is also admirably adapted for the 
reduction of tin. 

15. If a trace of a stannous compound is added to a borax 
bead colored slightly blue by copper, and the bead is heated 
in the loxoer reducing zone of the non-luminous gas-lamp flame 
(p. 32), it will become reddish-brown to ruby-red, in conse¬ 
quence of the formation and separation of cuprous oxide 
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(compare § 140,16). A. compound of tin is essential to this 
reaction. The blowpipe flame cannot replace that of the 
gas-lamp, since in the former, cupric oxide can be reduced to 
cuprous oxide without the presence of tin. 

16. Concerning the microchemical detection of stannous 
compounds, see Haushofer, p. 153; Behrens, Zeitsohr. f. 
analyt. Chem., 30,155; Streng, Ber. d. deutsch. chem. Ge- 
sellsch., 1889, Eef., p. 34 


§153. 

5. Tm, Sn, in Stannic Compounds. {Stannic Ooside, SnO,.) 

1. Stannic oxide is a powder varying in color from white 
to straw-yellow, which upon heating transiently assumes a 
brown tint. When heated with concentrated sulphuric acid 
or fused with potassium disulphate, it gives compounds from 
which water separates all the stannic oxide. Other acids do 
not attack stannic oxide. When it is ignited with ammonium 
chloride, the tin volatilizes as stannic chloride. Stannic oxide 
forms with acids, bases, and water, two dijGferent series of 
compounds: the stannic oxide or stannic acid compounds, 
and the metastannic acid compounds. The chlorides (stan¬ 
nic chloride and metastannic chloride) correspond to the 
compounds with oxygen acids. The hydroxide precipitated 
from stannic chloride solution by alkalies dissolves easily in 
hydrochloric acid, but that produced by the action of nitric 
acid upon tin, metastannic hydroxide, does not dissolve in 
that acid. If the latter, however, is boiled a short time with 
hydrochloric acid, metastannic chloride, slightly soluble in 
hydrochloric acid, is formed, and if the excess of acid is now 
poured off and water is added, a solution of metastannic 
chloride, usually somewhat opalescent, results. 

2. The STA2JNIC oxygen salts are colorless. The solutions 
of the normal salts redden litmus. The oxygen salts with 
volatile ^cids are easily decomposed by ignition. Anhy¬ 
drous STANNIC CHLORIDE, SnCl^, is a volatile liquid, strongly 
fuming in the air. It dissolves in cold water to stan¬ 
nic chloride solution. This is not precipitated by concen- 
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trated hydrochloric acid nor by sulphuric acid, unless it 
is very dilute, and it does not become yellow upon the 
addition of stannous chloride. The aqueous solution of 
metastannic chloride, on the other hand, is precipitated by 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and by sulphuric acid, and 
is colored yellow by stannous chloride. The dilute solutions 
of both chlorides are precipitated by boiling, and this takes 
place very rapidly with metastannic chloride. 

3. By fusing stannic oxide, stannic hydroxide, or meta¬ 
stannic hydroxide with alkali-metal hydroxides, stannates 
soluble in water are formed, from the solutions of which, 
acids (even carbonic acid) separate stannic hydroxide. By 
fusing with alkaline carbonates, only a part of the stannic 
oxide is converted into stannate. 

4. In stannic chloride solutions containing a moderate 
amount of free hydrochloric acid, hydrogen svlpJiide acting in 
excess produces a light yellow precipitate of STA]:^NIC sulphide, 
SnSj, which contains stannic hydroxide, and does not 
change in color. In more dilute or less acid solutions, the 
precipitate is not always formed immediately, and it gradu¬ 
ally becomes more intensely yellow. In very dilute solu¬ 
tions containing no free acid, the precipitate produced after 
some time is at first white, but afterwards yellow. Warming 
facilitates the precipitation. Alkaline solutions are not pre¬ 
cipitated, and a great amount of free hydrochloric acid like¬ 
wise prevents the precipitation. Oxalic acid, also, added in 
sufficient amount (35 to 40 parts of oxalic acid to 1 part of 
tin), prevents the precipitation (difference from antimony 
and arsenic, Claeke, Lesser). The precipitate dissolves 
with some difficulty in ammonia, is nearly insoluble in am¬ 
monium carbonate, and insoluble in hydrogen potassium 
sulphite. It dissolves readily in potassium and sodium 
hydroxides, in alkaline sulphides, in concentrated, boHing 
hydrochloric acid, and also in aqua regia. The precipitate 
produced in metastannic chloride solutions by hydrogen 
Sulphide, viz., stannic sulphide containing metastannic^ hy¬ 
droxide, is formed slowly, especially in dilute solutions. 
It becomes more or less brown upon long standing under 
the liquid. An excess of sodium hydroxide dissolves the 
stannic sulphide out of it, leaving behind undissolved sodium 
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metastannate (Bareoed). Concentrated nitric acid converts 
all the precipitates produced by hydrogen sulphide into 
metastannic hydroxide. When ignited with a mixture of & 
parts of ammonium chloride and 1 part of ajmmonium 
nitrate, the precipitates behave in the same way as stannous 
sulphide (§ 152, 4). Upon deflagrating them with sodium 
nitrate and carbonate, sodium sulphate, stannic oxide, and 
some sodium stannate are obtained. If a solution of stannic 
sulphide in potassium hydroxide or sodium hydroxide is 
boiled with bismuth oxide or cupric oxide, sulphides of the 
latter metals are formed, while an alkaline stannate remains 
in solution. 

5. AmTmnium sulphide produces yellow, hydrous stannic 
SULPHIDE, which dissolves readily in an excess of the precip¬ 
itant. From this solution, acids reprecipitate the stannic 
sulphide unaltered. 

6. Potassium and sodimn hydroxides give, in stannic 
chloride solutions, white precipitates of stannic hydroxide, 
which dissolve readily in an excess of the precipitant. From 
metastannic chloride solutions, potassium hydroxide throws 
down METASTANNIC HYDROXIDE, which dissolves in a moderate 
excess of the precipitant. With a larger excess, potassium 
metastannate separates, which is difficultly soluble in potas¬ 
sium hydroxide, but soluble in water. From metastannic 
chloride solutions, sodium hydroxide precipitates white 
SODIUM METASTANNATE, which does not dissolve in an excess of 
sodium hydroxide. Stannic hydroxide as well as metastannic 
hydroxide, when dried over sulphuric acid, have a composi¬ 
tion corresponding to the formula SnO(OH),. 

7. Potassium carbonate gives a white precipitate in a 
stannic chloride solution. The precipitate, stannic hydrox¬ 
ide, containing potassium, dissolves in an excess of the 
reagent, but separates again upon standing. The pre¬ 
cipitate by sodium carbonate does not dissolve in an excess of 
the precipitant. The white precipitates which alkali-metal 
carbonates produce in metastannic chloride solutions dissolve 
scarcely or not at all in an excess of the precipitants. 

8. Sodium sulphate or ammonium nitrate (in fact, most 
normal alkali-metal salts, when added in excess) throws down 
from both kinds of stannic solutions, provided they are not too 
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acidy the whole of the tin as stannic or metastannic hydroxide. 
Heating promotes the precipitation: SnCl^-f 4Na^SO, + 
4H,0 = Sn(OH), + 4NaCl + 4NaHSO,. 

9. From solutions of stannic chloride, in the presence of 
free acid, metallic zim precipitates metallic tin in the shape 
of small, gray scales or as a spongy mass. If the operation 
is conducted in a platinum dish, no blackening of the latter 
is observed (difference from antimony). 

10. If a stannic chloride solution is boiled for a long time 
with metallic coj9;per,^ the stannic chloride is reduced to 
stannous chloride, and .the solution then precipitates mer¬ 
curous chloride from mercuric chloride solution (Pattison 
Muir). 

11. Before the blowpipe or in the gas Jlame^ the stannic 
compounds show the same reactions as the stannous com¬ 
pounds (compare § 162, 14 and 15). Stannic oxide is also 
readily reduced when fused with potassium cyanide in a glass 
tube or in a crucible. 

12. In relation to the detection of stannic compounds by 
microchemical methods, see Haushofer, p. 156; Behrens, 
Zeitschr. f. analyt. Ohem., 30, 155; Streng, Ber. d. deutsch. 
chem. Gesellsch. 1889, Eef., p. 34. 

§154. 

c. Antimony, Sb. {Antimomous Oxide^ Sb,0,.) 

1. Metaliio antimony has a bluish tin-white color, is 
lustrous, hard, brittle, fusible at 430°, and volatile at a very 
high temperature. When heated on charcoal before the 
blowpipe, it emits thick, white fumes of antimonious oxide, 
which form a coating on the charcoal. This combustion con¬ 
tinues for some time, even after the removal of the metal 
from the flame; and is most distinctly visible if a strong 
current of air is thrown by the blowpipe directly upon the 
sample on the charcoal. But if the fumes ascend straight, 
the hot, metallic bead becomes surrounded with a net of 
brilliant, acicular crystals of antimonious oxide. Nitric acid 
oxidizes antimony readily. The dilute acid converts it almost, 
entirely into antimonious oxide, while the more concentrated 
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the acid the more antimonic oxide (metantimonio acid) is 
formed, and the boiling, concentrated acid converts it almost 
completely into antimonic oxide. Neither of the two oxides 
is altogether insoluble in nitric acid; consequently, traces of 
antimony are always found in the acid fluid filtered from the 
precipitate. Even boiling hydrochloric acid, with exclusion 
of air, does not attack antimony. In nitro-hydrochloric acid, 
the metal dissolves readily, the solution containing antimoni- 
ous chloride, SbClj, or antimonic chloride, SbCl^, according 
to the degree of concentration of the acid and the duration 
of the action. 

2. According to the mode of its preparation, antimoniotjs 
OXIDE, Sb^Oa, occurs in white and brilliant crystalline needles, 
or as a white powder. It fuses at a moderate red heat out 
of contact with air, and at a higher temperature, it volatilizes 
without decomposition. It is insoluble in water, almost 
insoluble in nitric acid, but dissolves readily in hydrochloric 
and tartaric acids. No separation of iodine takes place on 
boiling it with hydrochloric acid free from chlorine and 
potassium iodide free from iodic acid (Bunsen). Antimoni- 
ous oxide is easily reduced to metal by fusion with potassium 
oyanide. 

3. Antimonic oxide (or acid), Sb^O^, is pale yellow. It 
forms three hydroxides with water: orthoantimonic acid, 
HjSbO^; pyroantimonic acid, H^Sb,0,; and metantimonic acid, 
HSbO,. These hydroxides are white, and they redden moist 
litmus-paper. The anhydrous acid and its hydrates scarcely 
dissolve in water, they are almost insoluble in nitric acid, 
but they dissolve rather readily in hot, concentrated^ hydro¬ 
chloric acid, forming a solution containing antimonic chlo¬ 
ride, SbCl,,which becomes turbid upon the addition of water. 
On boiling antimonic acid with hydrochloric acid and potas¬ 
sium iodide, iodine separates, which dissolves in the hydriodic 
acid present to a brown fluid (Bunsen). Upon ignition, anti¬ 
monic acid loses oxygen, and is converted into infusible 
ANTiMONious ANTIMONATE, Sb^O^. The potassium antimonates, 
pyroantimonates, and metantimonates are only partly soluble 
in water. Acids precipitate from the solutions the correspond, 
ing antimonic acids, and sodium chloride precipitates acid 
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sodium pyroantimonate from a solution of acid potassium 
pyroantimonate (§ 95, 2). 

4. The ANTIMONIOUS SALTS of volatile oxygen acids are 
decomposed by ignition. The halogen salts are readily vola¬ 
tile without decomposition. The soluble, normal antimoni- 
ous salts redden litmus-paper. With a large quantity of 
water, they are decomposed, with formation of insoluble basic 
salts and acid solutions containing antimony. Thus, watery 
when added in considerable amount, throws down from 
solutions of antimonious chloride in hydrochloric acid, 
a white, bulky precipitate of antimonious oxychloride, 
Sb^OjOlj (powder of Algaroth), which soon becomes heavy 
and crystalline. Tartaric acid dissolves this precipitate 
readily, and therefore prevents its formation if mixed with 
the solution previously to the addition of the water. It 
is this property that distinguishes this antimony compound 
from the basic bismuth salts formed under similar cir* 
cumstances. 

6. From acid solutions of antimonious salts (if the quantity 
of free mineral acid present is not too large), hydrogen sulphide 
precipitates the whole of the metal as orange-red, amor¬ 
phous antimonious sulphide, SbaS,. In alkaline solutions, 
this reagent fails to produce a precipitate, or, at least, it pre¬ 
cipitates them only imperfectly; and in neutral solutions, also, 
the metal is only partially thrown down by it. The antimoni¬ 
ous sulphide produced is readily dissolved by potassium or 
sodium hydroxide and by alkali sulphides, especially if the 
latter contain an excess of sulphur. It is dissolved to a 
slight extent by ammonia, but if free from antimonic sulphide^ 
it is almost insoluble in ammonium bicarbonate. It is in¬ 
soluble in cold, dilute acids and in acid potassium sulphite. 
Concentrated hydrochloric acid of 1.18 sp. gr. dissolves it 
even in the cold, with evolution of hydogen sulphide, and, 
upon heating, it dissolves even in the acid of 1.12 sp. gr. 
Upon heating in the air, the precipitate gives a mixture of 
antimonious antimonate and antimony sulphide. If it is 
deflagrated with sodium nitrate, sodium sulphate and pyro- 
antimonate are obtained. Ignited in a stream of chlorine or 
with a mixture of 5 parts of ammonium chloride and 1 part 
of ammonium nitrate, antimony sulphide is decomposed and 
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completely volatilized. If the latter operation takes place in 
a glass tube closed at one end, antimonious chloride is found 
in the sublimate. ^ If the solution of antimonious sulphide in 
potassium hydroxide or potassium sulphide is boiled with 
bismuth oxide, bismuth sulphide is formed, and antimonious 
oxide remains dissolved in potassium hydroxide; and if the 
alkaline solution is boiled with cupric oxide, cuprous sulphide 
is produced, and the solution then contains potassium 
pyroantimonate. On fusing antimonious sulphide with po- 
tassium cyanide, metallic antimony and potassium sulpho- 
‘Cyanide are formed. If the operation is conducted in a 
ism all tube expanded into a bulb at the lower end, or in a 
stream of carbon dioxide (see § 155,13), no sublimate of anti- 
inony is produced. But if a mixture of antimonious sul¬ 
phide with sodium carbonate or with potassium cyanide and 
sodium carbonate is heated in a glass tube in a stream of 
hydrogen gas (compare § 165, 4), a mirror of antimony is 
deposited in the tube, immediately beyond the spot occu¬ 
pied by the mixture. 

From a solution of antimonic acid in hydrochloric acid, 
hydrogen sulphide throws down antimonic sulphide, Sb^S*, 
mixed with antimonious sulphide and sulphur. The precipi- 
tate dissolves readily when heated with solution of caustic 
soda or ammonia, and easily in concentrated, boiling hydro¬ 
chloric acid, with evolution of hydrogen sulphide and separa¬ 
tion of sulphur, but it dissolves only very sparingly in a cold 
solution of hydrogen ammonium carbonate. 

6. Ammonium sulphide produces in solutions of antimoni¬ 
ous salts, an orange-red precipitate of antimonious sulphide, 
which readily redissolves in an excess of the precipitant if 
the latter contains an excess of sulphur. Acids throw down 
from this solution antimonic sulphide, Sb^S^. However, in 
that case, the orange color usually appears of a lighter tint, 
owing to an admixture of sulphur. 

7. If aqueous sulphurous acid is added to a solution of 
sodium thiosulphate (whereupon the solution becomes yellow¬ 
ish), and then some solution of an antimonious salt is also 
added, and the liquid is heated to boiling, it at first becomes 
turbid from the separation of sulphur, then the antimony 
separates as red antimony cinnabar, Sb,S,0. 
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8. From solutions of antimonious chloride, and also of 
other simple antimonious salts—^but far less completely, and 
mostly only after some time, from solutions of tartar emetic or 
analogous compounds hydroxide, sodium hydroxide, 
ammonia, sodium carhonate, and ammonium carbonate throw down 
a white, bulky precipitate of antimonious hydboxtde, which re- 
dissolves rather readily in an excess of potassium or sodium 
hydroxide, but requires the application of heat for its resolu¬ 
tion in sodium carbonate, and is almost insoluble in ammonia* 

9. From all solutions of antimonious salts, if they contain 
no free nitric acid, metallic zinc and likewise metallic tin 
(Peeszozek) precipitate metallic antimony as a black powder. 
If a few drops of a solution of antimony containing some free 
hydrochloric acid are put into a platinum capsule (the lid of a 
platinum crucible), and a fragment of zinc or tin is introduced, 
hydrogen containing hydrogen antimonide is evolved, and 
antimony separates, staining the part of the platinum covered 
by the liquid brown or black, even in the case of very dilute 
•solutions. This reaction is to be highly recommended as 
equally delicate and characteristic. Cold hydrochloric acid 
of 1.12 sp. gr. soon removes the stain if it is very faint, but it 
removes it slowly and only upon warming if it is strong, 
while heating with nitric acid removes it immediately. 

• 10. If the solution of an antimonious salt containing some 
hydrochloric acid is warmed with bright iron, e,g,, a piece of 
wire, all the antimony separates in a short time, with evolu¬ 
tion of hydrogen, in the form of heavy, black flocks (difference 
from tin). 

11. If a solution of antimonious oxide in potassium or 
sodium hydroxide is mixed with a solution of siher nitrate, a 
deep black precipitate, which was formerly believed to be 
argentous oxide, forms with the grayish-brown precipitate of 
argentic oxide. Upon now adding ammonia in excess, the 
latter is redissolved, while the black precipitate is left undis- 
solved (H. Eose). According to the investigations of PiLurz, 
this is a variable mixture of antimony and silver, which may 
perhaps contain a chemical compound of both. ^ This exceed¬ 
ingly delicate reaction affords an excellent means of detecting 
Antimonious oxide in presence of antimonic acid. 

12. If any solution of antimony in hydrochloric or sub 
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phuric acid is introduced into a flask in which hydrogen gas 
is being evolved from pure zinc and dilute sulphuric acid, the 
zinc produces a reduction of the antimony compound in ad¬ 
dition to the evolution of hydrogen. Antimony separates in 
the metallic state, but another portion of the metal combines 
with hydrogen, forming hydrogen antdionide gas, SbHa. If 
this operation takes place in the apparatus which is used 
for Marsh’s test for arsenic (§ 155,10), and after all the air 
has been expelled, the gas which is escaping from the fine 
opening is ignited,* the fiame appears bluish-green from the 
antimony, separated by the decomposition of the hydrogen 
antimonide, burning in the flame. White fumes of antimoni- 
ous oxide rise from it, which are readily deposited upon cold 
bodies and do not dissolve in water. However, if a cold 
body (a porcelain dish is best) is held in the flame, metallic 
ANTIMONY f is deposited upon it in an extremely fine state of 
division, forming a deep black and almost lusterless spot. If 
the middle part of the tube through which the gas is passing 
IS heated to redness, the bluish-green tint of the flame decreases 
in intensity, and a metallic mirror of antimony of silvery lus¬ 
ter is formed within the tube, on both sides of the heated part. 

As compounds of arsenic give under the same circum¬ 
stances similar stains or mirrors (§ 155, 10), it is always 
necessary to examine carefully the spots produced, in order 
to ascertain whether they really consist of antimony or con¬ 
tain any of that metal. With stains deposited on a porcelain 
dish, the object in view is most readily attained by treating 
them with a solution of sodium hypochlorite and sodium chlo¬ 
ride (prepared by mixing a solution of calcium hypochlorite 
with sodium carbonate in some excess, and filtering), which 
will immediately dissolve arsenical stains, leaving those pro¬ 
ceeding from antimony untouched, or at least removing them 
only after a very protracted action. A mirror within the glase 
tube, on the other hand, may be tested by heating it while 
the current of hydrogen gas still continues to pass through 
the tube. If the mirror volatilizes only at a rather high tem- 

* The coloraiion of the flame appears especially distinct and pure wlien the 
gas escapes from a platinum jet. 

t Whether this is actually antimony or perhaps solid hydrogen antimonide- 
requires further investigation (J. W. RaTOKits) 
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peratnre, and the hydrogen gas then issuing from the tube 
does not smell of garlic, and if it is only with a strong current 
that the ignited gas deposits spots on porcelain, and the 
mirror before volatilizing fuses to small, lustrous globules dis¬ 
tinctly discernible through a magnifying glass, the presence of 
antimony may be considered certain. Moreover, the metals 
may be distinguished with great certainty by conducting 
through the tube a very sloio stream of dry hydrogen sulphide, 
and heating the mirror moderately, proceeding in an opposite 
direction to that of the current. The antimonial mirror is by 
this means converted into antimonious sulphide, which ap¬ 
pears of a more or less reddish-yellow color, but looks black if 
it becomes crystalline. If a feeble stream of dry hydrochloric 
acid gas is now transmitted through the glass tube, the anti¬ 
monious sulphide, if present in thin layers only, disappears 
immediately; while if the incrustation is somewhat thicker, 
it takes a short time to dissipate it. The reason for this is 
that the antimonious sulphide decomposes readily with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and the antimonious chloride formed is exceed¬ 
ingly volatile in a stream of hydrochloric acid gas. If the 
gaseous current is now conducted into some water, the pres¬ 
ence of antimony in the latter fluid may be readily proved by 
means of hydrogen sulphide. By this combination of reac¬ 
tions, antimony may be distinguished with positive certainty 
from all other metals. The reactions which hydrogen gas 
containing hydrogen antimonide shows with solutions of sil¬ 
ver nitrate and mercuric chloride, and with solid potassium 
hydroxide, will be found in § 157, 7. 

13, If a solution of antimonious oxide in potassium or 
sodium hydroxide is heated with aluminium or with zinc and a 
little magnesium^ all the antimony separates, and hydrogen is 
evolved. Hydrogen antimonide does not go off in this case 
(difference from arsenious acid, which gives hydrogen arsen¬ 
ide when subjected to this treatment, Hagbe, Gatehouse). ^ 

14. If a mixture of a compound of antimony with sodium 
carbonate and potassium cyanide or with sodium formate is 
exposed on a charcoal support to the reducing flame of the 
bloioplpe, brittle globules of metaltjo antimony are produced, 
which may be readily recognized by the peculiar reactions 
that mark their oxidation (compare § 154, 1). 
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15. In the upper reducing flame of the gas-lamp (p. 32), 
compounds of antimony give a greenish-gray color, and no 
odor. The metaUic incrustcdion is black, sometimes dull, 
sometimes bright. The incrustation of oxide is white. When 
moistened with entirely neutral silver nitrate and then blown 
on with ammonia, it gives a black spot (Bunsen). 

16. In relation to the microchemical detection of anti¬ 
mony, see Haushofek, p. 14; Behkens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. 
Chem., 30, 163. 


§155. 

d. Aksenio, As, and Aesenious Compounds. 

{Arsenious Oxide or Add, ASgO,.) 

1. Metallic aesenic, in a micro crystalline condition, is 
black (J. W. Eetgers), but when it is in distinct crystals, it is 
steel-gray, and has a high luster, which it retains in dry air, 
but loses in moist air by becoming superficially oxidized. 
The metallic arsenic of commerce is therefore commonly 
dull, with a dim, bronze luster on the planes of crystallization. 
Arsenic is not very hard, but very brittle, and at a dull red heat, 
under ordinary pressure, it volatilizes without fusion. The 
fumes escaping into the air have a most characteristic odor 
of garlic, which is ascribed to a suboxide of arsenic occurring 
in a state of vapor. Heated with free access of air, arsenic 
burns—at an intense heat, with a bluish flame—emitting 
white fumes of arsenious oxide, which condense on cold 
bodies. If arsenic is heated in a glass tube sealed at the 
lower end, the greater part of it volatilizes unoxidized; and 
if it is heated in a stream of carbonic acid, it volatilizes wholly 
unoxidized, and recondenses above or beyond the heated spot 
as a sublimate (arsenical mirror). This is usually brilliantly 
gray next to the heated part (crystalline), and beyond this it is 
black (microcrystalline). Upon heating in a stream of hydro¬ 
gen, in addition to the arsenic mirror, a more volatile, •brown 
sublimate of solid hydrogen arsenide is formed (Eetgers). In 
contact with air and water, arsenic oxidizes slowly to arseni¬ 
ous acid. Weak nitric acid converts it, with the aid of heat. 
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into arsenious oxide, whicli dissolves only sparingly in an ex¬ 
cess of the acid; but strong nitric acid converts it partially 
into arsenic acid. It is insoluble in hydrochloric acid and 
dilute sulphuric acid, vrhile concentrated, boiling sulphuric 
acid oxidizes it to arsenious oxide, with evolution of sulphur 
dioxide. It dissolves in aqua regia easily to arsenic acid. 

2. Aesenious oxide or acid, in the amorphous condition, is a 
colorless, transparent, glassy mass. In the crystalline con¬ 
dition, it forms a white, porcelain-like mass or occurs also 
in well-formed crystals. When pulverized, it appears as a 
heavy, white, gritty powder. When heated, it volatilizes in 
white, inodorous fumes. If the operation is conducted in a 
glass tube, a sublimate is obtained, consisting of small, 
brilliant octahedrons and tetrahedrons. Arsenious acid is 
only difficultly moistened by water, and comports itself in 
this respect like a fatty substance. It is sparingly soluble in 
cold, but more readily in hot water. It is copiously dissolved 
by hydrochloric acid, as well as by solutions of potassium 
and sodium hydroxides. Upon boiling with nitro-hydro- 
chloric acid, it dissolves to arsenic acid. It is highly 
poisonous. 

If a small fragment of arsenious oxide is placed in the 
point of a drawn-out glass tube (Fig* 36), and a splinter of 
charcoal, broken from a piece that has been freshly ignited, 


h 


4 

Fig. 36. 

is placed above it, and the latter is first heated to redness 
and then the arsenions oxide is also heated, the vapors 
of the arsenious oxide are reduced by the red-hot charcoal, 
and a MiBEOB OF metaiuc aesenio is obtained. If the tube 
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is now cut off between a and c, and is heated in an inclined 
position (with c at the top), the arsenic is volatilized, giving 
the garlic-like odor. This is the simplest as well as the 
surest method of detecting pure arsenious acid. 

3. The AESENITES are mostly decomposed upon ignition, 
either into arsenates and metallic arsenic which volatilizes,, 
or into arsenious oxide and the base with which it was com¬ 
bined. Of the arsenites, only those with alkali bases are 
soluble in water. The insoluble arsenites are dissolved, or 
at least decomposed, by hydrochloric acid. Anhydrous 
ABSENious CHLOEiDE, AsClj, is a colorless volatile liquid, fum¬ 
ing in the air, which will bear the addition of a little water, 
but is decomposed by a larger amount into arsenious oxide, 
which partly separates, and hydrochloric acid, which retains 
the rest of the arsenious oxide in solution. If a solution of 
arsenious oxide in hydrochloric acid is evaporated by heat, 
arsenious chloride escapes along with the hydrochloric acid. 
When such a solution is heated in a distilling apparatus, the 
arsenic is obtained in the form of arsenious acid in the 
distillate, which also contains hydrochloric acid. If the 
distillation is repeated with renewed additions of fuming 
hydrochloric acid, all the arsenious acid is obtained in 
the distillate. 

4. Hydrogen sulphide colors aqueous solutions of arsenious 
acid yellow, but produces no precipitate in them. It fails 
equally to give a precipitate in aqueous solutions of normal 
alkali arsenites, but upon addition of a strong acid, a bright 
yellow precipitate of arsenious sulphide, ASjjSj, forms at once. 
The same compound forms in like manner in the hydro¬ 
chloric acid solution of arsenites insoluble in water. Even 
a large excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid does not 
prevent complete precipitation. Alkaline solutions are not 
precipitated. Arsenious sulphide is readily and completely 
dissolved by alkalies, normal alkali carbonates, and also by 
alkali sulphides. Freshly precipitated arsenious sulphide 
is also soluble in alkali-metal acid sulphites. It is nearly 
insoluble in hydrochloric acid, even though concentrated and 
boiling. Boiling nitric acid decomposes and dissolves the 
sulphide readily. 

The deflagration of arsenious sulphide with sodium car- 
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bonate and nitrate gives rise to the formation of sodium 
arsenate and sulphate. When it is heated with a mixture of 
5 parts of ammonium chloride and 1 part of ammonium 
nitrate, in a glass tube, complete volatilization takes place. 
The arsenic is found in the sublimate as arsenious chloride. 
When a solution of arsenious sulphide in ammonia is heated 
with an excess of hydrogen peroxide, a clear liquid is pro¬ 
duced, containing ammonium sulphate and arsenate. Upon 
boiling a solution of arsenious sulphide in sodium sulphide, 
or, also, in potassium or sodium hydroxide, with bismuth 
hydroxide, carbonate, or basic nitrate, bismuth sulphide and 
potassium (or sodium) arsenite are produced. By boiling 
such a solution with cupric oxide, cuprous sulphide and 
sodium (or potassium) arsenate are formed. 

Tf arsenious sulphide is mixed with 3 or 4 parts of sodium 
carbonate, with the addition of a little water, the pasty mass 
is then spread out upon small fragments of glass, and after 
this bas been well dried, it is quickly heated to redness in a 
glass tube through which dry hydrogen is being passed, the 
greater part of the arsenic will be reduced and driven off if 
the temperature is high enough. A part of that which is 
driven off is obtained as a metalKc mirror in the tube, and the 
more volatile, brown sublimate of solid hydrogen arsenide is 
likewise formed. The rest of the arsenic escapes as gaseous 
hydrogen arsenide with the hydrogen, and when the latter is 
ignited, it gives a bluish color to the flame, and, when a porce¬ 
lain dish is held in the latter, causes the production of 
brownish-black stains of solid hydrogen arsenide (Eetgees). 
This method of reduction gives accurate results, but does not 
permit the distinction of arsenic from antimony with suf¬ 
ficient certainty, or the detection of the former in the pres¬ 
ence of the latter (compare § 154, 5), and the method is there¬ 
fore generally replaced by the reducing operation described 

in § 155, 13. 

5. Ammcmium sdphide also causes the formation of aesbni- 
PITS SUEPHIDE. In neutral and alkaline solutions, however, 
the arsenious sulphide does not precipitate, but remains 
dissolved as ammonium sulpharsenite, yet from this solu¬ 
tion, it precipitates immediately upon the addition of a free 

aicid. 
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6. Silver nitrate, added in slight excess, leaves aqueoizs. 
solutions of arsenious acid perfectly clear, or at least pro¬ 
duces only a trifling yellowish-white turbidity in them; but if 
a little ammonia is added, a yellow precipitate of silver arsen- 
ITE, AggAsO,, separates. Upon the addition of silver nitrate 
to the solution of a normal alkali-metal arsenite, an almost 
white precipitate is formed, which becomes yellow only upon 
the addition of a little potassium hydroxide. Silver arsenite 
dissolves readily in nitric acid as well as in ammonia when 
some alkaline nitrate is present, and is not insoluble in ammo¬ 
nium nitrate. If, therefore, a small quantity of the precipitate* 
is dissolved in a large amount of nitric acid, and the latter is 
afterwards neutralized with ammonia, the precipitate does not. 
make its appearance again, since it remains dissolved in the 
ammonium nitrate formed. The reaction is produced most, 
delicately by adding a layer of ammonia upon the top of the- 
liquid to which silver nitrate has been added. The precipi¬ 
tate then appears at the point of contact of the two liquids as. 
a yellowish zone. If a solution of arsenious acid is heated to 
boiling after the addition of a small excess of silver nitrate- 
and a moderate excess of ammonia, metallic silver separates,, 
while the arsenious acid is converted into arsenic acid. 

7. ’ Cupric svlphate does not produce a precipitate in 
aqueous solutions of arsenious acid, but upon the addition of* 
an alkali, a yellowish-green precipitate of cupric arsenite, 
CuHAsOg, is produced. This dissolves in potassium hydrox¬ 
ide as well as in sodium hydroxide to a blue liquid, from which, 
cuprous oxide separates upon boiling (compare 8). 

8. If arsenious acid is dissolved in an excess of potassium 
or sodium hydroxide, or if potassium or sodium hydroxide is. 
added in excess to the solution of an alkaline arsenite, and a 
small amount of a very dilute solution of cupric sulphate is 
then added, a clear, blue solution is obtained, which upon 
boiling gives a red precipitate of cuprous oxede. The solu¬ 
tion contains potassium or sodium arsenate. This reaction 
succeeds easily, and is exceedingly delicate provided not too. 
much of the cupric sulphate is used. Even should the red 
precipitate be so exceedingly minute as to escape detection 
when looking across the tube, yet it will always be discerni-, 
ble with great distinctness upon looking down the test-tube^ 
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Althongli this reaction is really of great importance in certain 
instances as a confirmatory proof of the presence of arsenious 
acid, and more particularly, also, as a means of distinguish¬ 
ing that acid from arsenic acid, yet it is entirely inapplicable 
for the direct detection of arsenic, since grape-sugar and other 
organic substances produce cuprous oxide from cupric salts 
in the same manner. 

9. If a solution of arsenious oxide mixed with hydrochloric 
acid is heated with a perfectly clean strip of coppcT or copper 
wire, an iron-gray, metallic film is deposited on the copper. 



Fig. 87. 


even in highly dilute solutions; and when this film increases 
in thickness, it peels off in black scales. If after washing off 
the free acid, the coated copper is heated with solution of am¬ 
monia, the film peels off from the copper, and separates in 
the form of minute spangles (Eeinsch). These are not pure 
arsenic, but consist of copper arsenide, Ou.As,. If the sub¬ 
stance, either simply dried or oxidized by ignition in a cur¬ 
rent of air (which is attended with escape of some arsenious 
acid), is heated in a current of hydrogen, there escapes rela¬ 
tively but little arsenic, alloys richer in copper being left 
behind (Fresbnius, Leppert). Only after the presence of ar¬ 
senic in the alloy has been fully demonstrated, can this reac- 
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tion be considered a decisive proof of the presence of that 
metal, as under the same circumstances, antimony and other 
metals will also precipitate in a similar manner upon copper, 
and a black coating is formed upon the copper in the presence 
of sulphurous acid. 

10. If an acid or neutral solution of arsenious acid or any 
of its compounds is mixed with ainc, water, and dilute sulphuric 
acid or hydrochloric acid, hydrogen arsenide, AsHg , is formed, 
in the same manner that compounds of antimony give hy¬ 
drogen antimonide under analogous circumstances (compare 
§ 154,12). This reaction affords a means for the detection of 
even the most minute quantities of arsenic. The operation 
is conducted in the apparatus illustrated in Fig. 37, or in one 
of similar construction.* a is the evolution-flask; b, a bulb 
intended to receive the water carried with the gaseous cur¬ 
rent ; c, a tube filled with cotton wool and small lumps of 
calcium chloride for drying the gas.t This tube is connected 
with 5 and d by rubber tubes which have been boiled in 
a solution of sodium hydroxide; d should have an inner 
diameter of 7 mm (Fig. 38), and must be made of 
difficultly fusible glass, free from lead and as free as 
possible from arsenic. In experiments requiring 
great accuracy, the tube should be drawn out as shown 
in Fig. 37. Not too small a quantity of zinc, as pure 
as possible, but in any case entirely free from arsenic,J is 
placed in the evolution-flask, water is poured through the 
funnel-tube until the end of it is covered, and then pure sul¬ 
phuric acid diluted with 3 parts of water is added gradually 
through the funnel-tube, so that a uniform and moderate 
stream of hydrogen is produced. As soon as it is certain 



Fig. 88. 


* I prefer the very convenient form of Marsh’s apparatus, which is 
recommended by F, J. Otto. 

t A bulb-tube containing a little concentrated sulphuric acid may also be 
used for drying the gas (Lyttkens, Lenz). 

t Since zinc which is entirely free from other metals evolves hydrogen 
with dilute sulphuric acid only very slowly, it was formerly customary to add 
a trace of platinic chloride to the liquid, which causes a lively evolution of 
hydrogen to take place at once. But since, according to Thiele, the delicacy 
of the arsenic reaction is thus diminished, it is more advisable to use zinc con¬ 
taining a trace of iron, such as is obtained when molten zinc is stirred with 
ian iron rod (L. L’H6 te). 
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tliat all tile air lias been driven out of the apparatus, the gas 
escaping from the tube d is ignited. It is advisable to wrap 
a towel around the flask before kindling the gas, to guard 
against accidents in case of an explosion. It is first abso¬ 
lutely necessary to ascertain whether the zinc and the sul¬ 
phuric acid are quite free from any admixture of arsenic. This 
is done by depressing a porcelain dish horizontally upon the 
flame, in order to make it spread over the surface ; and if the 
.hydrogen contains hydrogen arsenide, brownish or brownish- 
black stains of solid hydrogen arsenide will appear on the 
porcelain. If this is not the case, in addition to the above 
test, in accurate experiments, the part of the tube d shown in 
the flgure is heated to redness for some time, to see whether 
the arsenic coating does not show itself at the narrowed part 
of the tube. When it is certain that the hydrogen is pure, 
the liquid to be tested for arsenic is poured through the 
funnel-tube, and the latter is rinsed with water. It is to be em~ 
phatically recommended that only a very little of the liquid to 
be tested should be put in at first, since in cases where the 
•quantity of arsenic present is considerable, and a somewhat 
large supply of the fluid is poured into the flask, the evolution 
•of gas often proceeds with such violence as to stop the further 
progress of the experiment. 

Now if the fluid which is added contains an oxygen or 
halogen compound of arsenic, there is immediately evolved, 
along with the hydrogen, the exceedingly poisonous hydrogen 
arsenide, which at once imparts a bluish tint to the previously 
colorless flame of the kindled gas. At the same time, white 
fumes of arsenious acid arise, which condense upon cold 
•objects. If a porcelain dish is now depressed upon the flame, 
solid hydrogen arsenide condenses upon the dish in black 
stains in a manner similar to antimony (see § 154, 12). The 
stains formed by arsenic, however, incline more to a blackish- 
brown tint, and show a bright luster; while the antimoiaial 
stains are dull and of a deep black color. The arsenical 
stains may be distinguished, moreover, from those of anti¬ 
mony by solution of sodium hypochlorite with sodium chlo¬ 
ride (compare § 164, 12), which will at once dissolve arsenical 
stains, leaving antimonial stains unaffected, or removing them 
only after a considerable time. The stains may also be recog- 
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nized as those of arsenic by warming them with a few drops 
of concentrated nitric acid. They dissolve to arsenic acid, 
which may then be easily detected with ammonium molyb¬ 
date (see § 156, 9, Deniges). 

If the tube d is strongly heated at the place indicated in 
the figure, a brilliant arsenical mirror makes its appearance 
in front of or in the narrowed portion of the tube, beyond the 
heated part This mirror is of a darker and less silvery-white 
hue than that produced by antimony under similar circum- 
stances. It is distinguished, moreover, from the latter by the 
facility with which it may be driven forward in a current of 
hydrogen gas without previous fusion, and also by the charac¬ 
teristic odor of garlic emitted by the escaping (unkindled) gas. 
If the gas is kindled while the mirror in the tube is being 
heated, the flame, even with a very slight current of gas, wall 
deposit arsenical stains on a porcelain plate. 

The reactions and properties just described are amply 
sufficient to enable us to distinguish between arsenical and 
antimonial stains and mirrors; but they will often fail to 
detect arsenic, with positive certainty, in presence of anti¬ 
mony. In cases of this kind, the following process will serve 
to set at rest all possible doubt as to the presence or absence 
of arsenic: Heat to redness in several places the long tube 
through which the gas to be tested is passing, in order to 
produce metallic mirrors which are as strong as possible; 
then transmit through the tube a very slow stream of dry 
hydrogen sulphide, and heat the metallic mirrors with a 
gas- or simple alcohol-lamp, proceeding in a direction oppo¬ 
site to that of the current of gas. If arsenic alone is preS' 
ent, yellow arsenious sulphide is formed inside the tube ; if 
antimony alone is present, an orange-red or black antimo- 
nious sulphide is produced; and if the mirror consisted of 
both metals, the two sulphides appear side by side, the 
arsenious sulphide, as the more volatile, lying invariably be¬ 
yond the antimonious sulphide. If dry hydrogen chloride 
gas is now transmitted through the tube containing either 
sulphide or both sulphides, without applying heat, no alter¬ 
ation will take place if arsenious sulphide alone is pres¬ 
ent, even though the gas be passed through the tube for a 
considerable time. If antimonious sulphide alone is present,, 
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this will entirely disappear, as already stated (see § 154, 
12) ; and if both sulphides are present, the antimonious 
sulphide will immediately volatilize, while the yellow ar- 
senious sulphide will remain. If a small quantity of ammo¬ 
nia solution is now drawn into the tube, the arsenious 
sulphide dissolves, and thus may be readily distinguished 
from sulphur which may have separated. Personal expe¬ 
rience has convinced me of the infallibility of these combined 
tests for the detection of arsenic. The following method of 
distinguishing stains depends upon the same chemical proc¬ 
esses : The stains are obtained upon a glass plate, they are 
moistened with ammonium sulphide, this is allowed to evapo¬ 
rate by the aid of heat, then the glass plate is placed, with the 
stains turned downward, upon a beaker containing a little 
fuming hydrochloric acid. If antimony only is present, the 
orange-colored residue disappears, while in presence of ar¬ 
senic, yellow arsenious sulphide remains behind (J. T. Ander¬ 
son). • 

The reaction of hydrogen containing hydrogen arsenide 
with solution of silver nitrate and of mercuric chloride will be 
found in § 157, 7. 

1vrAT).aTT was the first to suggest the method of detecting 
arsenic by the production of hydrogen arsenide. 

11. If a few drops of sta-nmus chloride solution are added 
to about 5 cc of fuming hydrochloric acid, and a few drops of 
a solution of arsenious acid or of an arsenite are added, the 
arsenious acid is reduced, and a brownish-black precipitate 
is obtained (Bettendorf).* The reaction, which takes place 
slowly in the cold, but rapidly by heating, is very delicate, 
and occurs only in the presence of an excess of fuming hydro¬ 
chloric acid. If the hydrochloric acid has a lower specific 
gravity than 1.123, the precipitation is incomplete, or does 
not occur at all. If one has occasion to make frequent tests 
for arsenic by this method, it is convenient to keep on hand 
a solution of stannous chloride in extremely concentrated 
hydrochloric acid (38 per cent). Antimonious acid is not 
reduced under the sa me conditions. ___ 

■ * Whether the precipitate is arsenic or solid hydrogen arsenide requires 

further investigation (Rbtgbbs), 
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12. If to a solution of arsenious acid or of an arsenite an 
^'equal or double amount of concentrated bydrocbloric acid 

and a little sodium JiypopJiosphite are added, and it is heated 
to boiling, a brownish-black precipitate like that mentioned 
in 11 separates, if the quantity of arsenic is not very small. 
With very small amounts of arsenic, only a yellowish-brown 
to brown coloration of the liquid results, even after long 
Tieating. The addition of a crystal of potassium iodide con¬ 
siderably heightens the delicacy of the reaction, but this 
■cannot be used in the presence of such substances as give 
precipitates with potassium iodide or which separate iodine 
from it (Loop, Thiele). 

13. If arsenites, arsenious acid, or arsenious sulphide are 
iused with a mixture of 3 parts of dry sodium carbonate and 
1 part of potassium cyanide, all the arsenic is reduced, and 
certain bases present at the same time may also be reduced, 
i;he oxygen converting a part of the potassium cyanide 
into cyanate. In the reduction of arsenious sulphide, potas- 
.sium sulphocyanide is formed. While all the arsenic is 
Tolatilized upon the reduction of arsenious acid and arsenious 
•sulphide, and is obtained as a mirror if the reduction is 
carried out in an appropriate apparatus, still mirrors are 
obtained from arsenites only when their bases are not 
reduced to arsenides at all, or are reduced to such arsenides 
cas lose their arsenic wholly or partly by heating. This 
method of reducing arsenic compounds with potassium 
•^eyanide deserves special attention on account of its sim¬ 
plicity, the certainty of its results even in the presence of 
very small amounts of arsenic, and because of the neat¬ 
ness with which it can be performed. It is excellently 
adapted for the direct production of metallic arsenic from 
arsenic sulphide, in which respect it undoubtedly excels 
all other methods in simplicity and accuracy. Formerly, 
when glass tubes were free from arsenic, the experi- 
ment could be made with complete safety in a glass tube 
blown into a small bulb at the lower end, or better, with 
■the use of a slow stream of carbonic acid, directly in a 
glass tube drawn out to a long point. Now, however, 
«ince nearly all the glass tubes of commerce contain 
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arsenic,* the reduction must take place in such a manner 
that the fusing mixture of potassium cyanide and sodium 
carbonate does not come in contact with the glass. The 
apparatus described by myself and Lu V. Babo, therefore^ 
requires a slight modification of the form in which it was 
described in previous editions, and is given that shown in 
Fig. 39. 



Fig. 39. 

a & is a Kipp’s apparatus charged with pieces of marble 
and pure, dilute hydrochloric acid, for the evolution of cai^ 
bonic acid ;*}* c is a wash-bottle which contains some pure, com 
centrated sulphuric acid for the purpose of drying the car^ 



Fig. 40. 


bonic acid; d is a tube of difficultly fusible glass, free from 
lead, which is made over the b last-lamp from a piece of 

♦Compare W. Fsbsbnujb, '• Der Arsengebalt <i,es Glases als eine Fehler- 
quelle bei der Naohweisung von Arsen.” Zeitschr. f. analyt. Cbem., 22, 897. 

+ Instead of this, any other carbonic acid generator with which the stream 
of ^s may be accni-ately regulated by means of a stop-cock will, of course, 
serve the purpose. 
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tubing like that used for the elementary analysis of organic 
substances. This is shown in Fig. 40, one half natural 
size. The tube must be large enough so that the porcelain 
boat (shown in Fig. 41, natural size) used for the purpose 
^ of heating the mixture may be 

~ ^ pushed into it. 

^ ‘When the apparatus is set up, 
^ ^ ~ and filled with carbonic acid, the 

completely dry arsenious sulphide 
or other arsenious salt which is to be reduced is triturated 
in a slightly warmed mortar with 12 parts of a completely 
arsenic-free, well-dried mixture (§§ 49 and 67), consisting of 
3 parts of sodium carbonate and 1 part of potassium cyanide. 
The powder is transferred to the porcelain boat and is 
introduced into the reduction-tube in the position shown in 
Fig. 39. The tube is then connected with the wash-bottle, a 
moderate stream of carbonic acid is allowed to escape by 
opening the stop-cock e (Fig. 39), and the mixture is dried in 
the most careful manner by gently warming the boat and also 
the tube throughout its whole length, by means of a flame. 
When every particle of deposited water has disappeared from 
the tube, the stream of carbonic acid is moderated so that 
single bubbles go through the sulphuric acid at intervals of 
about one second. The end of the thick part of the tube, 
where it begins to narrow, is now heated to redness by 
means of the lamp /. When this temperature has been 
reached, the boat is heated by the lamp g, at first moderately 
so that the fusing mass does not spatter, afterwards strongly 
and persistently until all the arsenic is driven out. If any of 
the latter should have deposited in the wider part of the 
tube, this is also heated, progressing towards the drawn-out 
end. The whole amount of the reduced arsenic is then found 
as a metallic mirror (Fig. 42) beyond the part of the tube 


heated to redness by the burner /, which is kept in place 
during the whole operation. A small part of the arsenic 
escapes from the point of the tube, and imparts to the air a 
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hv fclosed 
?w!r ’ O’" “sy be driven together towards the 

tlucker part by carefully heating the small end of the tube, 
by which means, it assumes an esttecially fine and pure 
metallic appearance. In this manner, even ^ of a milligram 
of arsenious acid gives a recognizable arsenic mirror.* Anti- 
mony sulphide and other antimony compounds give no 
metallic mirror when treated in this way. 

14. If arsenious oxide or an arsenite is exposed on char¬ 
coal to the reducing jimm of the Uov/pipe, the frequently men¬ 
tioned, highly characteristic odor resembling garlic is emitted, 
more especially U some sodium carbonate is added. This 
odor has its origin in the reduction and reoxidation of the 
arsenic, and enables us to detect very minute quantities. 
This test, however, like aU others that are based upon the 
mdications of the sense of smell, cannot be implicitly relied 
on. 

15. Concerning the detection of arsenic in the micro¬ 
chemical way, see Haushoeeb, p. 15; Behbens, Zeitschr. f, 
analyt. Ohem., 30 , 164; Emich, ihid., 32 , 167. 


§156. 

e. Absenio Compounds. {Arsenic Add, 

1, Aesenic Acid free from water (arsenic anhydride) forms 
a colorless or white, glassy, fusible mass, which dissolves 
slowly in cold water, more rapidly in hot water, and decom¬ 
poses into oxygen and arsenious acid at a strong red heat. 
Aesenio hydeoxide (orthoarsenic acid) containing water of 
crystallization, 2 H 3 As 0 ,.H 30 , is deposited from the solutions 
at a low temperature, in the form of perfectly colorless and 
transparent, prismatic crystals, which deliquesce in moist air 
and lose their water at 100°. At 180°, pyeoaesenio aced, 
H^ASjO,, is obtained; at 206°, metaesenic actd, HAsO, , is 
formed; and at a temperature near redness, the anhydride 


♦Compare W. Fbesenitjs, “Ueber die richtige Ansfiihruiig und der 
Empfindlichkeit der FRESENius-BABo'schen Metbode zur Nachweisung des 
Arsens " Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 20, 681. 
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is left. All the acids dissolve in water to orthoarsenic acid. 
Arsenic acid acts as a poison. 

2. The arsenates correspond in composition to the acids^ 
and it is therefore customary to distinguish orthoarsenates, 
pyroarsenates, and metarsenates. The orthoarsenates, cor¬ 
responding to the orthophosphates, are (according to the old 
nomenclature) either basic, neutral, or acid salts, respectively^ 
as they contain 3 equivalents of the base and no hydroxyl, 
2 equivalents of the base and 1 equivalent of hydroxyl, or 
1 equivalent of the base and 2 equivalents of hydroxyl. The 
salts of the alkali metals and the acid salts of the alkali- 
earth metals are soluble in water, while almost all the other 
arsenates dissolve in hydrochloric or nitric acid. The anhy¬ 
drous arsenates of fixed bases are not decomposed by heat. 

A solution of arsenic acid or of an arsenate in hydro, 
chloric acid may be boiled for a long time without losing 
arsenious chloride by volatilization, if it does not contain too 
much hydrochloric acid. It is only when the residue con- 
sists of about equal parts of hydrochloric acid of 1.12 sp. gr. 
and water that traces of arsenious chloride escape with the 
hydrochloric acid. If, on the other hand, arsenic acid is 
heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid, some arsenious 
chloride and chlorine escape. If arsenic acid is distilled re¬ 
peatedly with concentrated hydrochloric acid and ferrous 
chloride, all the arsenic is volatilized as arsenious chloride 
and obtained in the distillate. 

3. Hydrogen s'dphide fails to precipitate alkaline and neu¬ 
tral solutions, and in moderately acid solutions, it occasions 
no precipitate at first in the cold. Upon long standing, a 
partial reduction of arsenic acid to arsenious acid takes 
place, accompanied by the separation of colloidal arsenic 
sulphide, ASgS^, and sulphur; then there is a precipitation of 
yellow ARSENIC SULPHIDE and arsenious sulphide. This proc¬ 
ess continues until all the arsenic is finally precipitated 
(Brauner and Tomicek, Thiele). From solutions which con¬ 
tain at least 2 parts of concentrated hydrochloric acid of 
1.2 sp. gr. to 1 part of water, hydrogen sulphide precipitates 
arsenic sulphide very quickly (Fr. Neher.) 

If hydrogen sulphide is conducted into a moderately acid 
solution of arsenic acid, which is warmed to about 70®, arsenic 
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SULPHIDE, ASjSb » is also obtained if hydrogen sulphide is 
largely in excess (Bunsen), but otherwise the precipitate con¬ 
sists of a mixture of arsenic sulphide, arsenious sulphide, and 
sulphur. If sulphurous acid, or sodium sulphite with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, is added to a solution of free arsenic acid or of 
an arsenate, the sulphurous acid reacts with the arsenic 
acid (most quickly by heating), and arsenious acid and sul¬ 
phuric acid are formed. If hydrogen sulphide is now added, 
the whole of the arsenic is immediately precipitated as 
AESENIOUS SULPHIDE. 

4. In neutral and alkaline solutions, ammonium sulphide 
changes arsenic acid into arsenic sulphide, which remains in 
solution as ammonium sulpharsenate. This compound is 
decomposed by the addition of an acid, and arsenic sulphide 
separates. The separation takes place more quickly than that 
by hydrogen sulphide from cold, moderately acid solutions. 
It is facilitated by warming. The precipitate is not a mixture 
of arsenious sulphide and sulphur, but is aesenic sulphide. 

6, In solutions of arsenic acid and of alkali-metal arsenates, 
silver nitrate produces a very characteristic, reddish-brown 
precipitate of silvee arsenate, Ag^AsO,, which is readily sol¬ 
uble in dilute nitric acid and in ammonia, and dissolves also 
slightly in ammonium nitrate. Accordingly, if the precipitate 
is dissolved in some nitric acid, and a layer of dilute ammonia 
is brought above the solution, a precipitate is produced at the 
surface of contact of the two liquids and forms a ring. The 
addition of some sodium acetate increases the delicacy of 
the reaction. If, however, but little of the precipitate is dis- 
solved in very much nitric acid, the precipitate often does not 
form again upon neutralizing with ammonia, on account of 
the solvent* action of ammonium nitrate. The ammoniacal 
solution of silver arsenate does not deposit silver upon boiling 
(difference between arsenic and arsenious acids). 

6. Cupric sulphate does not produce a precipitate in aque¬ 
ous solutions of arsenic acid. Upon the addition of an alkali, 
a bluish-green precipitate of copper arsenate is formed. Upon 
the addition of more potassium or sodium hydroxide, the color 
changes to a beautiful, light blue, while the precipitate does 
not dissolve. Upon boiUng, no cuprous oxide is formed (dif¬ 
ference between arsenic and arsenious acids). 
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7. If a dilute solution of arsenic acid mixed with some 
hydrochloric acid is heated with a clean strip of copper, the 
metal remains perfectly bright (Weether, J^insch) ; but if 
to 1 volume of the solution 2 volumes of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid are added, a gray film is deposited on the 
copper, as in the case of arsenious acid. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, the reaction is just as delicate as with arsenious , 
acid (Eeinsch). 

8. If a solution of arsenic acid, or of an arsenate soluble in 
water, is added to a clear mixture of magnesium sulphate, am¬ 
monium chloride, and not too little ammonia, a crystalline pre¬ 
cipitate of AMMONIUM MAGNESIUM ARSENATE, NH^MgAsO^.GHjO, 
separates—from concentrated solutions immediately, from 
dilute solutions after some time. If a small portion of the 
precipitate is dissolved on a watch-glass in a drop of nitric 
acid, a little silver nitrate added, and the solution touched 
with a glass rod dipped in ammonia, brownish-red silver 
arsenate is formed. Or, if a small portion of the precipitate 
is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and hydrogen sulphide is 
passed into the solution with warming, a yellow precipitate 
is formed. (Differences between ammonium magnesium 
R,rsenate and phosphate.) 

9. If a small amount of a solution of arsenic acid or of an 
arsenate is added to a few cubic centimeters of the solution 
of ammonium molybdate in nitric acid, no precipitate is formed 
in the cold, even after long standing. Upon heating, how¬ 
ever, a bright yellow precipitate of ammonium arseno-molyb- 
DATE separates, which under the microscope is shown to 
consist of needles grouped in star-shaped forms. The precip¬ 
itate is soluble in ammonia. In the colorless solution thus 
obtained, the magnesia mixture mentioned in 8 produces the 
reaction there described. 

10. Arsenic compounds deport themselves in the same way 
as those of arsenious acid, with stannous chloride, with sodium 
hypophosphite and hydrocJdorw oxnd, with zim in the presence 
•of sulphuric acid, with potassium cyanide, and before the blow¬ 
pipe, If the reduction of arsenic acid is effected by means of 
zinc in a platinum dish, the platinum is not colored black 
^difference from antimony). 

11. In relation to the detection of arsenic in the micro- 
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chemical way, see Haushofeb, p. 15; Behrens, Zeitschr. f. 
a»nalyt. Ohem., 30, 164. 


§ 157. 

Mempitulation and -ffemaris.—Various methods may be 
used for the detection of the metals of the second division of 
the sixth group, in mixtures or solutions containing all or 
several of them, and it is not possible to decide at once 
which process is the best. On the contrary, sometimes one 
method and sometimes another deserves preference, accord¬ 
ing to the relative amounts of the metals present, and 
whether it is a question of the greatest possible convenience 
■or of rapidly attaining the end without demanding the high¬ 
est degree of exactness. 

The different ways of effecting the detection or separa¬ 
tion of tin, antimony, and arsenic, when present together, will 
be described first, and afterwards the means of distinguish¬ 
ing between the several oxides and acids of the three metals, 
^nd also the methods of separating gold and platinum from 
tin, antimony, and arsenic. 

1. If a dry mixture of sulphides of tin, antimony, and 
.a.rsenic is to be examined, triturate 1 part of it with 1 part of 
dry sodium carbonate and 1 part of sodium nitrate, and trans- 
ier the mixed powder gradually to a small porcelain crucible 
containing 2 parts of sodium nitrate kept in a state of fusion 
-at a not too strong heat. Oxidization of the sulphides en¬ 
sues, attended with slight deflagration. The fused mass con¬ 
tains stannic oxide, sodium arsenate and antimonate, with 
sodium sulphate, carbonate, nitrate, and nitrite. Care mus^ 
be taken not to raise the heat to such a degree, nor continue 
the fusion so long, as to lead to decomposition of the sodium 
nitrite, producing caustic soda, for this will cause the forma¬ 
tion of sodium stannate soluble in water. Upon treating the 
mass with a little cold water, stannic oxide and acid sodium 
pyroantimonate remain undissolved, while sodium arsenate 
^nd the other salts are dissolved. If the filtrate is acidified 
with nitric acid, and heat is applied to remove carbonic and 
nitrous acids, the arsenic acid may be detected and sepa- 
Tated, either with silver nitrate, according to § 156, 5, or with 
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a mixture of magnesium sulphate, ammonium chloride, and 
ammonia, according to § 156, 8, or as ammonium arseno- 
molybdate, as described in § 156, 9. 

If the undissolved residue, consisting of stannic oxide and 
acid sodium pyroantimonate, after being washed once with 
cold water and three times with dilute alcohol, is digested 
with a little hydrochloric acid at a gentle heat in the hollow 
of a platinum crucible cover, the mass is either completely 
dissolved or, if the tin is present in a large proportion, a 
white residue is left undissolved. If, disregarding the latter,, 
a fragment of zinc is now added, the compounds are re- 
duced to the metallic state, and the antimony will at once 
reveal its presence by blackening the platinum. After the 
evolution of hydrogen has nearly stopped, if the remainder of 
the zinc is taken away, the zinc chloride solution is removed 
by careful decantation, and the contents of the cover are 
heated with some hydrochloric acid, the tin dissolves to stan¬ 
nous chloride, while the antimony, if present in considerable 
quantity, is left undissolved, partly in the form of black 
flakes. The tin may then be detected in the solution with 
mercuric chloride or with a mixture of ferric chloride and 
potassium ferricyanide, and the antimony, after solution in a 
little tartaric and nitxdc acids, may be tested with hydrogen 
sulphide. If the antimony has not been found with certainty 
by the foregoing reactions, a part of the hydrochloric acid 
solution obtained by treating the metals is evaporated to a 
small volume, a drop of hydrochloric acid is added, and a 
test is made with tin upon the platinum cover (see § 154, 9). 
As this method of detecting arsenic, tin, and antimony, in pres¬ 
ence of each other, is adopted in the systematic course of 
analysis, the principle upon which it is based is here simply 
explained, and the details of the process will be found in the 
second part. 

2. If the mixed sulphides, after being freed from the 
greater part of the adhering water by laying the filter con¬ 
taining them on blotting-paper, are treated with fuming 
hydrochloric acid, with application of a gentle heat, the 
sulphides of antimony and tin dissolve, while the sulphide 
of arsenic is left undissolved. The warming is continued until 
the hydrogen sulphide has escaped, then some water is. 
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added, and the liquid filtered. If the sulphide of arsenic 
is treated (together with the filter, if very little is present) 
with concentrated nitric acid with the aid of heat, the result¬ 
ing arsenic acid in the solution may be easily detected by 
means of ammonium molybdate (see § 156,9). If the sulphide 
of arsenic is treated with ammonia, and the solution is evapo¬ 
rated to dryness, with the addition of a little piece of sodium 
carbonate, an arsenic mirror is readily obtained from the 
residue by treatment with potassium cyanide and sodium 
carbonate, in a stream of carbonic acid (see § 155, 13). The 
hydrochloric acid solution containing the tin and antimony 
is warmed for a short time with a bright rod of iron wire, and 
allowed to stand for ten or fifteen minutes. The antimony 
is thereby precipitated in the form of black fiakes, while the 
stannic chloride is reduced to stannous chloride. A filtra¬ 
tion is then made, and the filtrate is tested for tin, with mer- 
curie chloride. The precipitated antimony may be further 
tested by dissolving it, after complete washing, in nitric acid 
containing a small amount of tartaric acid, and adding 
hydrogen sulphide water to the solution, 

3. If the mixed sulphides are digested at a gentle heat with 
. some solid, ordinary ammonium carbonate and water, arsenious 
sulphide dissolves, while the antimony and tin sulphides 
remain undissolved. But this separation is not quite abso¬ 
lute, as traces of antimony and tin sulphides are apt to pass 
into the solution, while some arsenious sulphide remains in 
the residue. The arsenious sulphide precipitating from the 
alkaline solution, upon acidifying the latter with hydro- 
chloric acid, must, therefore (especially if consisting only of a 
few flakes), after washing, be treated with ammonia, the solu¬ 
tion evaporated, with addition of a small quantity of sodium 
carbonate, and the residue fused with potassium cyanide in a 
stream of carbon dioxide, to make sure of the presence 
of arsenic by the production of an arsenical mirror. The 
residue, insoluble in ammonium carbonate, should be treated 
as directed in 2. 

4. In the analysis of metallic alloys, stannic oxide and 
oxides of antimony and arsenic are often obtained together 
as a residue insoluble in nitric acid. It is best to fuse these 

“ with sodium hydroxide in a silver crucible, then soften the 
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mass with water, add one third of the volume of alcohol, 
filter off the acid sodium pyroantimonate remaining un* 
dissolved, and wash it with weak alcohol to which a few 
drops of a solution of sodium carbonate have been added. 
In the presence of much tin, it is advisable to treat the 
residue again in the same way, in order to extract all the tin. 
The filtrate is acidified with hydrochloric acid, then tin and 
arsenic are precipitated as sulphides in the heated solution, 
and these are most conveniently separated according to 2, 

6. If very small amounts of arsenic are to be detected in 
the presence of much tin and antimony, it is advisable to 
distil the solution which contains the chlorides of the metals 
with not too small an amount of fuming hydrochloric acid and 
ferrous chloride or sulphate* (using a cooled receiver com 
taining a little water), until about one fourth of the liquid has 
gone over, and to test the distillate with hydrogen sulphide 
(E. Fischer, F. HuEsoHMinT, A. Classen). This method is 
less well adapted for detecting tin and antimony at the 
same time, because the distillation must then be continued 
and repeated until all the arsenic has been driven off, in 
which case, small quantities of antimony and tin may readily 
go over into the distillate; also, because the tin and antimony 
sulphides, precipitated with hydrogen sulphide from tho 
residue from the distillation, are obtained mixed with much 
sulphur. A solution adapted for distillation is obtained from 
the sulphides of the metals by warming them with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, with the addition of some potassium chlorate, or, 
still more conveniently, by suspending them in water and 
adding sodium peroxide (Th. Poleck). 

6. Arsenic and antimony may be easily separated also by 
adding to 1 part of the solution 2 parts, or even a larger 
quantity, of hydrochloric acid of 1.2 sp. gr., and passing 
in hydrogen sulphide. The arsenic then separates as arseni- 
ous or arsenic sulphide, according to circumstances, while 
the antimony remains dissolved, and, after diluting with 
water, may be precipitated from the solution with hydro¬ 
gen sulphide (O, Koehler, Neheb). Antimony may be 

* Before these reagents can be used for the detection of minute amounts 
of arsenic, they should be put to test by the distillation method, to ascertain 
whether they are entirely free from arsenic. 
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separated from tin in a similar manner by diluting the 
liquid containing the tin as a stannic compound, with con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid of 1.18 sp. gr., so that 1 part of 
this acid is present to 1 part * of water; because hydrogen 
sulphide precipitates from such a solution the antimony 
only, and not the tin (Loviton). These two methods may be 
utilized for the separation of the three metals (Neher). 

7. It should be noted here that arsenic and antimony 
may be separated and distinguished by treating the mirror 
produced by Marsh’s process, with hydrogen sulphide, and 
separating the resulting sulphides by means of hydrochloric 
acid gas (see § 155, 10); but when antimony and arsenic are 
mixed as hydrogen compounds, they may also be separated by 
the following methods: a. First conduct the gases, mixed 
with an excess of hydrogen, through a tube containing glass 
splinters moistened with a dilute solution of lead acetate, to 
retain the hydrochloric acid and hydrogen sulphide gases, then 
in a slow stream into a solution of silver nitrate. Almost 
all the antimony in the gas falls down as black silver anti- 
monide, Ag^Sb, while the arsenic passes into the solution as 
arsenious acid, with reduction of the silver, and may be de¬ 
tected in the fluid as silver arsenite, by cautious addition of 
ammonia, or, after precipitating the excess of silver by 
hydrochloric acid, by means of hydrogen sulphide. ^ Since, 
however, a little antimony always passes into the solution, the 
precipitate by hydrogen sulphide must not be considered as 
arsenious sulphide without further examination. The test 
may be made according to § 157, In the precipitated 
sijver antimonide, which is often mixed with much sil¬ 
ver, the antimony may be most readily detected by heat¬ 
ing the precipitate—thoroughly freed from arsenious acid 
and silver nitrate by boiling with water —with tartaric 
acid and water to boiling. This will dissolve the anti¬ 
mony alone, which may then be readily detected by means 
of hydrogen sulphide, in the solution acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid (Lassaione, A. W. Hofmann). &. Conduct the 
gases, mixed with an excess of hydrogen, through a rather 
wide glass tube, 10 cm at least of which are filled with 
caustic potash in small pieces. The potash decomposes 
' the hydrogen antimonide entirely, bec oming coated with a 
“^Tr. H. A. Harper of Chicago advises using 3 parts of water.—H. L. W. 
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lustrous film of metal. The hydrogen arsenide is, on the 
contrary, scarcely at all decomposed, and may be detected 
readily on its exit from the tube by the production of stains 
or rings (see § 156, 10), or by its action on solution of silver 
nitrate (Deagendobfp). c. The stream of gas, very slowly 
evolved, is conducted through a mixture of 2 cc of silver 
solution (1 part silver nitrate and 24 parts water), 2 cc concen¬ 
trated nitric acid, and 8 to 10 cc of water. When the black 
precipitate produced in the solution settles, the action may 
be considered as finished. Bromine-water in excess is now 
put into the flask containing the liquid and precipitate, or it 
is treated with hydrochloric acid with the addition of enough 
potassium chlorate so that chlorine is in excess. After some 
time, it is filtered, then tartaric acid, ammonium chloride, and 
ammonia are added in excess, and the arsenic, now present as 
arsenic acid, is precipitated as ammonium magnesium arse¬ 
nate (see § 156, 8). After long standing, this is filtered off, 
the filtrate is acidified with hydrochloric acid, and the anti¬ 
mony is precipitated with hydrogen sulphide (E. Beiohardt). 
(If the liquid brought into contact with zinc in the presence 
of dilute sulphuric acid in the methods a, 6, and c, also con¬ 
tained tin, the fatter separates in the metallic state upon 
prolonged action of the zinc. If, therefore, the zinc solu¬ 
tion is poured off", the residue is heated with hydrochloric 
acid, this is filtered, and mercuric chloride solution is added, 
the resulting precipitate of mercurous chloride shows the 
presence of tin), d. If a solution containing arsenious acid 
(but not arsenic acid) is brought into an apparatus evolving 
hydrogen from an alkaline solution (e.^^., one which contains 
potassium hydroxide, and arsenic-free aluminium foil or 
wire), and the gas is conducted through silver nitrate solution, 
any blackening taking place is decisive for arsenic alone, for 
under these conditions, hydrogen antimonide cannot form. 
6. If hydrogen arsenide or antimonide is allowed to act upon 
pure filter-paper which is moistened with a solution of silver 
nitrate, the moistened parts of the paper are colored. If, 
according to Gutzeit, a solution is used which contains 1 
part of silver nitrate to 1 part of water, a lemon-yellow stain 
is jiroduced by hydrogen arsenide, which becomes black by 
being touched with water, while hydrogen antimonide colors 
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tlie periphery of the place touched with the silver solution, 
dark brownish-red to black. The inner part shows no color, 
or only a slight, gray coloration. Paper moistened with more 
dilute silver solution (e.gr., in the proportion 1:4) is blackened 
by both gases. These reactions, concerning which it must be 
remembered that hydrogen sulphide and phosphide give 
similar colorations, have undergone various criticisms and 
modifications since they were introduced into the German 
pharmacopoeia. Bitsert recommends the use of an ammoni- 
acal silver solution. A paper moistened with this becomes 
dull brown to black from the most minute amount of hydrogen 
arsenide. The reaction is not influenced by aqueous or acid 
vapors nor by the action of the paper, but it is interfered with 
by the presence of hydrogen sulphide and phosphide, as well 
as by that of hydrogen antimonide, the latter also giving brown 
to black stains. A complete summary and critical testing of 
the methods referred to have been given by H. Beceurts.'^ It 
must suffice to mention this here. /. If pure filter-paper is 
spotted with a drop of a saturated alcoholic solution of mer¬ 
curic chloride, this is allowed to dry superficially, the 
operation is repeated four or five times, and hydrogen 
arsenide is allowed to act upon paper thus prepared, a stain, 
at first light yellow, but becoming orange-colored upon longer 
action, is produced. Hydrogen antimonide produces no stain 
when acting in very small quantity, but it gives a brown to 
grayish-black color when the amount is larger. If the stain 
is occasioned by both hydrogen compounds, that formed 
by hydrogen arsenide may be detected, if not too much 
hydrogen antimonide has acted, by moistening the stain, after 
cutting it out, with 80 per cent alcohol in a watch-glass. The 
coloration produced by hydrogen antimonide disappears after 
standing for a while, and allows the yellow color produced by 
hydrogen arsenide to be recognized (Fluckiger, Lohmann). 

8. If saturated hydrogen sulphide water is added to a 
solution acidified with hydrochloric acid which contains 
arsenic and antimonic acids, and after a few minutes, a stream 
of air is passed through the liquid in order to remove the ex¬ 
cess of hydrogen sulphide, the precipitate contains all the 


* Pharmac Cf*ntralhalle, 1884, No. 17. 
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antimony as antimonic snlpliide, but no arsenic. The latter 
can then be precipitated from the filtrate, when warmed to 70®, 
by passing in hydrogen sulphide (Bunsen). 

9. The attention of chemists who are expert in flame- 
reactions should also be called to the method of Bunsen,^ which 
is designed to detect all three metals in the precipitate of their 
sulphides, by means of flame-reactions and blowpipe tests. 
Keference only will be here made to the methods, partly micro¬ 
scopic, of H. Hager, t which are chiefly intended for the 
rapid detection of arsenic in pharmaceutical preparations.:!: 

10. Stannous and stannic compounds may be detected in 
presence of each other, by testing one portion of the solution 
for the first, with mercuric chloride, auric chloride, or a mix¬ 
ture of potassium ferricyanide and ferric chloride, and another 
portion for stannic compounds, by pouring it into a concen- 
trated, hot solution of sodium sulphate. For the last test, the 
solution must not contain much free acid. 

11. Antimonious oxide in presence of antimonic acid may be 
identified by the reaction described in § 154,11. Antimonic acid 
in presence of antimonious oxideis detected by heating the oxide 
(which must be free from other bodies) with hydrochloric acid 
and potassium iodide (see § 154, 2 and 3), or by adding to the 
solution, mixed with concentrated sulphuric acid, after cool¬ 
ing, a drop of a solution of diphenylamine in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, whereby, in presence of antimonic acid, a 
deep blue coloration of the liquid results. This reaction, 
howeyer, is only conclusive for antimonic acid when other sub¬ 
stances giving the same coloration with diphenylamine, such 
as nitric acid, chromic acid, etc., are not present. 

12. Arsenious add and arsenic add in the same solution 
may be distinguished by means of silver nitrate. If the pre¬ 
cipitate contains little arsenate and much arsenite of silver, it 


♦Zeitschr f. analyt. Chem., 5, 378. 
tPharmac. Centralhalle, 1884, p. 265 and p 277. 

X In relation to other methods proposed for the separation of antimony, tin, 
and arsenic, see P. W. Clarke, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 9, 487; Bergluih), 
ibid.y 23. 537, and 24,221; Lesser, ibid,, 27, 218; J. Clark, Chem. Centralbl. 
1892, I, 965. See also, for the separation of antimony and tin. Luckow, 
Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 26, 13; Carnot, ibid., 27, 651; Warren, Chem. 
Centralbl., 1888, p. 645. 
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is necessary, in order to identify the former, to add cautiously, 
drop by drop, most highly dilute nitric acid, which dis¬ 
solves the yellow silver arsenite first. A. still safer way to 
detect small quantities of arsenic acid in presence of arsenious 
acid is to precipitate the former with a mixture of magnesium 
sulphate, ammonium chloride, and ammonia (§ 156, 8), by 
which means ah actual separation of the two acids is effected. 
Arsenious acid may be recognized in presence of arsenic acid 
by the immediate precipitation by hydrogen sulphide of the 
moderately acidified solution in the cold, which is not the case 
with arsenic acid; also, by the fact that arsenious acid alone 
evolves hydrogen arsenide when brought into solution of 
sodium hydroxide which is acting upon aluminium. Arsenious 
acid is also readily detected by its reduction of cupric oxide 
in alkaline solution, and by the separation of metallic silver, 
by boiling the ammoniacal solution of the silver salts. To 
ascertain the degree of sulphuration of arsenic in a sulphur 
salt, boil the alkaline solution of the salt under examination 
(after the extraction with carbon disulphide of any sulphur 
that may be present) with bismuth hydroxide, filter off the 
bismuth sulphide formed, and test the filtrate for arsenious 
and arsenic acids. . To distinguish between the arsenious and 
arsenic sulphides, first completely extract the sulphur which 
may be present, by means of carbon disulphide, then dissolve 
the residue in ammonia, add immediately silver nitrate in 
excess, filter off the silver sulphide, and observe whether 
arsenite or arsenate of silver is formed upon addition of 
ammonia. It should be observed that a portion of the arsenic 
is to be found with the bismuth sulphide and silver sulphide 
in the two tests last mentioned (W attz). 

13. Gold and platinum may be separated from tin, 
ANTIMONY, and ARSENIC, by boiling their solutions in an excess 
of sodium hydroxide with chloral hydrate. The resulting 
precipitate contains aU the gold and platinum free from 
the other metals. 
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Spedd Beactions of the Barer Metals of the Sixth Group. 

§158. 

1. GERikL^NiUM, Ge. {Germanic Oxide, GeOj.) 

Up to the present time, germantom has been found only in argyrodite, 
euxinite, and canfieldite, and in very small quantity. It forms two oxides; 
germanious oxide, GeO, and germanic oxide. The metal is obtained as a 
powder by igniting the oxides in hydrogen, and this may be fused under 
borax to a grayish-white regulus with a metallic luster. This has a 
specific gravity of 5.469, is easily pulverized, and is permanent in the air. 
Germanium volatilizes at a bright red heat, yielding a sublimate consist* 
ing of small crystals. It is insoluble in hydrochloric acid, and it is com 
verted by nitric acid into white germanic oxide, and by concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, upon heating, into a white sulphate soluble in water. Aqua 
regia dissolves the metal readily to chloride; concentrated potassium 
hydroxide solution does not attack it, but it gives potassium germanic 
oxide upon fusion with potassium hydroxide, the action being accom¬ 
panied by deflagration. Germanic oxide is formed by burning the metal 
in oxygen, by roasting germanic sulphide, by treating the metal with 
nitric acid, and by decomposing the chloride with water, etc. It is a white, 
dense powder, difficultly soluble in water, which may be heated to bright 
redness without undergoing any change, and dissolves but slightly in 
acids. The alkali-metal hydroxides and carbonates dissolve it when 
they are fused with it, and convert it into compounds that are soluble in 
water. Germanic chloride, GeCli, obtained by igniting the metal or the 
sulphide in a stream of chlorine, forms a mobile, colorless liquid, boiling 
at 80®, which is volatile even at ordinary temperatures, and is de¬ 
composed by water, with formation of the oxide, which partially sepa¬ 
rates. If the aqueous solution of the chloride is acidified with hydrochloric 
acid, and evaporated to dryness upon the water-bath, the chloride vola¬ 
tilizes completely. 

From acid solutions containing germanic salts, hydrogen sulphide 
precipitates germanic sulphide, GeSn, in the form of a white, voluminous 
precipitate. This is somewhat soluble in water, even in hydrogen sul¬ 
phide water. In order to obtain it pure, therefore, it should first be 
washed with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid saturated with hydrogen- 
sulphide, then with alcohol saturated with the same gas, and finally with 
ether. After drying, it forms a soft, white powder. If it is heated in a 
stream of carbonic acid, an odor is produced resembling very dilute 
acrolein, and the sulphide shrinks greatly and assumes a yellowish or 
grayish-yellow color. It volatilizes upon being heated to a bright red 
heat. Germanic sulphide dissolves readily in ammonium sulphide, and 
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a sufficient excess of acid precipitates it nnclianged and white in color 
from the solution (characteristic reaction). Germanic sulphide is also 
readily dissolved by potassium hydroxide and by ammonia. Aqua 
regia dissolves it, with separation of sulphur. Nitric acid changes 
it into oxide containing sulphuric acid and mixed with sulphur. If 
germanic sulphide is heated in a stream of hydrogen, germanious sul¬ 
phide, GeS, is produced at first, with the formation of hydrogen 
sulphide. Upon further heating, this is partly reduced to germanium. 
From solutions of germanium salts, zinc separates the metal slowly in the 
form of a dark brown slime. Before the lloiopipe^ when heated without 
an alkaline flux in the reducing flame, germanic oxide gives the fused 
metal, with the formation at the same time of a white coating of the oxide. 
JBorax and salt of phosphorus dissolve the oxide abundantly, both in the 
oxidizing and the reducing flames, giving colorless glasses which are not 
changed even by heating with tin. N'onAuminous flames are not colored 
by germanium compounds, and consequently they cannot be detected by 
means of the spectroscope. The detection of the small amount of germa¬ 
nium in argyrodite may be effected by heating the mineral in an atmos¬ 
phere of hydrogen sulphide or illuminating-gas. A sublimate is thus 
obtained, similar to antimony sulphide, which shows very characteristic 
forms under the microscope, and which may be subjected to further tests 
in the wet way (Haushofeb*). 


§159. • 

2. Ieedixtm, Ir. {Iridic Oxide, IrOj.) 

Ibidium occurs in combination with platinum and other metals in 
the platinum ores, but more especially as osmiridium. Alloyed with 
platinum, it has of late been employed for crucibles, etc. Iridium resem¬ 
bles platinum, but it is brittle, fuses with extreme difficulty, and its 
specific gravity is 22.4. In the compact state, or reduced at a red heat by 
hydrogen, it dissolves in no acid, not even in aqua regia (difference from 
gold and platinum). Keduced in the moist way, e.g,, by formic acid, ot 
largely alloyed with platinum, it dissolves in aqua regia to tetrachloride, 
IrCl 4 . In a state of fusion, potassium disulphate oxidizes, but does not 
dissolve it (difference from rhodium). It oxidizes by fusion with sodium 
hydroxide with access of air, or by fusion with sodium nitrate. The 
compound of iridious oxide, IraQs, with soda which is formed in this 
process, dissolves partially in water; and by heating with aqua regia, it 
gives a deep black-red solution of iridic chloride, IrOU, and sodium 
chloride. 

If iridium powder is mixed with sodium chloride, the mixture heated 


♦Sitzungsber. der Miinchener Akademie, 1887, p. 133; Chem. Oentralbl., 
1888, p. 867. 
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to incipient redness, and treated with chlorine gas^ sodium iridic chloride 
is formed, which dissolves in water to a deep red-brown fluid. Potassiu^n 
hydroxide^ added in excess, colors the solutions greenish, a little brownish- 
black potassium iridic chloride precipitating at the same time. If the solu¬ 
tion is heated, and exposed some time to the air, it acquires at first a red¬ 
dish tint, then becomes violet, and with absorption of oxygen, it changes 
afterwards to blue (Claus, characteristic difference from platinum). If the 
solution is now evaporated to dryness, and the residue treated with water, 
a colorless fluid is obtained, while a blue deposit of iridic oxide, IrOa, is 
left undissolved. If the solution of iridic chloride is heated with sulphuric 
acid until vapors of sulphuric acid escape, and the residue is treated with 
water at the boiling temperature, a clear solution of a green or sometimes 
blue or violet color is usually obtained. If this is neutralized with potas¬ 
sium hydroxide and boiled from fifteen to thirty minutes, finally with the 
addition of an excess of potassium hydroxide, an oxide separates, which 
dissolves in dilute sulphuric acid with a bright violet color. If solid 
anvtnonium nitrate is added in small portions to the iridium salt heated 
with sulphuric acid, as mentioned above, as soon as the vapors of sul¬ 
phuric acid have stopped coming off, after removing the dish from 
the source of heat, a blue or sometimes an emerald-green mass is 
obtained, which, if the operation is interrupted before all the ammo¬ 
nium nitrate has been decomposed, dissolves in water to a blue liquid. 
The presence of foreign metals naturally interferes with the delicacy of 
the reaction. If iridic chloride is heated directly with ammonium nitrate 
and ammonium chloride, added at intervals, a rose-red mass, instead of a 
blue one, is obtained, from which a rose-red powder separates upon treat¬ 
ment with very little water (Lecoq de Boisbaudban). Hydrogen sulphide 
at first colors solutions of iridic chloride olive-green, and iridious chloride, 
IraCla, is formed, with separation of sulphur ; afterwards, brown iridious 
sulphide, Ivs S 3 , is precipitated. Ammonium sulphide produces the same 
precipitate, which redissolves readily in an excess of the precipitant. 
Potassium chloride precipitates potassium iridic chloride as a blackish-red 
crystalline powder, insoluble in a concentrated solution of potassium 
chloride. Ammonium chloride precipitates from concentrated solutions, 
ammonium iridic chloride in the form of a dark red powder, consisting of 
microscopic octahedrons, insoluble in concentrated solution of ammonium 
chloride. This double salt, and also the corresponding potassium com¬ 
pound, especially when in hot solution, are turned olive-green by potassium 
nitrite^ owing to the formation of potassium or ammonium iridious 
chloride : 2K:jrCl« -f 2KNOa = fiKOlIraOle + 2 NO 2 . This double salt 
crystallizes out on cooling. On heating or evaporating the green solution 
with an excess of potassium nitrite, it turns yellow, and when boiled 
deposits a white precipitate, which is hardly soluble in water and hydro, 
chloric acid (essential difference and basis of a method of separation 
from platinum, Gibbs), If the iridic ammonium chloride is dissolved in 
water by boUing, and occalic acid is added, a reduction to the iridious salt 
takes place, ^ud on this account, the solution remains clear on cooling 
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(difference from platinum, 0. Lea). If stannous chloride is added to 
iridic cliloride and tlie solution is boiled, then an excess of potassinm 
hydroxide is added and the mixture is boiled again, a leather-colored 
precipitate is formed. Ferrous sulphate^ oxalic aeid^ and s^dphurous add 
do not precipitate iridium (means of separating iridium from gold); but zinc 
separates black iridium. If iridic oxide is suspended in a solution of 
potassium sulphite^ and this is saturated with sulphurous add and boiled, 
with renewal of the evaporating water, till all the free sulphurous acid is 
expelled, the whole of the iridium is converted into insoluble iridic sul¬ 
phite (any platinum which may be present will remain dissolved as plati- 
noTis potassium sulphite, C. Birnbaum). Ignited with sodium carbonate 
in the upper oxidizing flame, compounds of iridium yield the metal, which 
when triturated is gray, devoid of luster, and without ductility. Concern¬ 
ing the microscopic detection of iridium, see Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. 
Chem., 30, 164. 


§160. 

3. Molybdenum, Mo. {Oxides of Molybdenum) 

Molybdenum is not largely disseminated in nature, and is found only 
in moderate quantities, more especially as molybdenum sulphide and as 
lead molybdate (yellow lead ore). From the use of ammonium molybdate 
as a means of detecting and determining phosphoric acid, molybdenum 
has acquired considerable importance in practical chemistry. Molybde¬ 
num is tin-white and hard; when heated in the air, it oxidizes; and it is easily 
soluble in nitric acid and in aqua regia, as well as in concentrated sulphuric 
acid. It fuses with extreme difficulty. The monoxide, MoO, and the sesqui- 
•oxiDE, MoaOs , are black ; while the dioxide, MoOa, is dark brown or dark 
violet. When heated in the air or treated with nitric acid, all of these are 
converted into molybdic acid, MoOs. This is a white, porous mass, 
which separates into fine scales in water, and dissolves to a slight extent. 
It fuses at a red heat; inclose vessels, it volatilizes only at a very high tem¬ 
perature; while in the air, it volatilizes easily at a red heat, and sublimes to 
transparent laminae and needles. On igniting it in a current of hydro¬ 
gen, it is first converted into the dioxide, and afterwards, by strong and 
long-continued heating, into the metal. The non-ignited acid dissolves in 
acids. When heated to redness in vapor of carbon tetrachloride or in a 
mixture of chlorine and carbon monoxide, molybdic acid yields volatile 
chlorides (Quantin). The solutions are colorless; but the hydrochloric solu¬ 
tion is colored by contact with zinc soon, and on addition of stannous chlo- 
ridZe immediately, the color being blue, green, or brown, according to the pro¬ 
portion of reducing agent and the concentration of the fluid. Digested 
with copper j the sulphuric acid solution turns blue, and the hydrochloric acid 
Bolution, brown. The reaction often requires some time. A solution of 
ferrous ^sulphate acidified with sulphuric acid colors acid solutions per- 
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maBently blue. If sodium hypopho^hite and sulphurous acid are added 
to an acid solution of molybdic acid, a blue precipitation or only a blue 
coloration of the liquid results, according to the amount of molybdenum 
present. Slight warming hastens the appearance of the reaction (Millaed). 
In solutions acidified with hydrochloric acid, potassium ferrocyanide 
produces a reddish-brown precipitate. Tincture of galls as well as 
tannin color solutions of alkaline molybdates deep red with a brown tint, 
and if hydrochloric acid is now added, a brown precipitate or coloration 
results. A little hydrogen sulphide colors acid solutions blue, while more 
gives a brownish-black precipitate. The fluid over the latter at first appears 
green, but after being allowed to stand for some time, and heated, addi¬ 
tional quantities of hydrogen sulphide being repeatedly conducted into it, 
the whole of the molybdenum present separates ultimately, though slowly, 
as brownish-black molybdenum trisulphide, MoSa. The precipitate dis¬ 
solves in sulphides of the alkali metals. Acids reprecipitate molybdenum 
trisulphide from the sulphur salts thus formed, and the application of heat 
promotes the separation. Boiling oxalic acid solution does not attack 
molybdenum sulphide (means of separation from tin sulphide produced in 
the wet way, which dissolves in it, Clarke). By heating to redness in the 
air, or by heating with nitric acid, molybdenum sulphide is converted into 
the acid. If potassium sulphocyanide and a little hydrochloric acid are 
added to a solution containing molybdic acid, it is not colored; but if some 
zinc is added, reduction takes place, and in consequence of the formation of 
a sulphocyanide corresponding to the dioxide or also to the sesquioxide, 
the liquid is colored carmine-red. The addition of phosphoric acid does 
not destroy the reaction (difference from ferric sulphocyanide). Upon 
shaking the red liquid with ether, the sulphocyanides are dissolved in 
the latter, and there is consequently formed a red layer of ether (C. D. 
Braun). If hydrogen peroxide is added to an acid solution of molybdic 
acid, a yellow-colored liquid results, the color of which is not taken up by 
ether upon shaking with the latter (Sohon, Werther, Barwald). When 
vanadium or titanium compounds are present at the same time, the re¬ 
action is not applicable. 

Molybdic acid dissolves readily in solutions of alkalies and alkali car- 
bonaies. From concentrated solutions, nitric add or hydrochloric acid 
throws down molybdic acid, which redissolves in a large excess of the pre¬ 
cipitant. The solutions of molybdates of the alkali metals are colored 
yellow by hydrogen sulphide^ and give afterwards, upon addition of acids, 
a brownish-black precipitate. If a solution of molybdic acid in excess of 
ammonia is mixed with yellow ammonium sulphide^ and boiled for some 
time, a dark red liquid of great depth of color is formed, in addition to a 
brownish-black precipitate unless a very large excess of ammonium sul¬ 
phide is present. For the deportment of molybdic acid with orthophos- 
phoric add and ammonia, see § 173,10. 

If a little concentrated sulphuric acid is dropped upon a trough¬ 
shaped piece of platinum foil, a small amount of molybdic acid or 
of a molybdate is added in the form of powder, and the mixture is 
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then heated to copious fuming, allowed to cool, and a little alcohol 
is added or the platinum foil breathed upon repeatedly, an intense 
BLUB COLOEATION OF THE SULPHURIC ACID is produced (V. KOBELL, 
ScHON, Masohke). In the presence of antimonic acid or of much 
stannic oxide, the mixture must be evaporated with phosphoric acid 
before it is heated with sulphuric acid (Maschke). When molybdic 
acid is heated on charcoal in the oxidizing flame^ it is volatilized, and 
the charcoal becomes coated with a yellow powder, often crystalline, 
which becomes white upon cooling. In the reducing metallic 

molybdenum is produced, which is obtained as a gray powder upon wash¬ 
ing away the carbon. In the oxidizing flame, molybdenum sulphide 
yields sulphurous acid, and molybdic acid which coats the charcoal. If 
molybdic acid or a molybdate is heated for a short time with sodium car¬ 
bonate in a spiral of platinum, the mass is dissolved in a few drops of water 
with the aid of heat, and the solution is soaked up with strips of filter- 
paper, these allow the recognition of molybdenum by touching them with 
hydrochloric acid and potassium ferrocyanide, with stannous chloride, and 
also with ammonium sulphide and hydrochloric acid (Bunsen). If 
molybdic acid is heated with an equal quantity of sulphur iodide * upon 
an artificially prepared gypsum plate, in the oxidizing flame of the blow¬ 
pipe, an ultramarine-blue coating is obtained (Wheeler and Ludeking). 
Concerning the microchemical detection of molybdenum, compare Haus- 
HOFBR, p. 97; Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Ohem., 30, 168. 


1161 . 

4. Tungsten, W. {Oxides of Tungsten.) 

Tungsten does not occur widely disseminated in nature, and only in 
moderate amount. The most common tungsten minerals are scheelite 
(calcium tungstate) and wolframite (ferrous and manganous tungstate). 
Tungsten, produced by the reduction of tungstic acid by hydrogen at a 
strong red heat, is an iron-gray powder, which is very difficultly fusible. 
The powder when ignited in the air gives tungstic acid, WO*. When 
heated in dry chlorine gas, free from air, it is converted into the blackish- 
violet tungstic chloride, W01«, which may be sublimed, and gener¬ 
ally contains lower chlorides and sometimes oxychlorides. This chloride 
is decomposed by heating with water, forming hydrated tungstic acid. 
Tungstic chloride is also obtained by heating tungstic acid to red¬ 
ness in the vapor of carbon tetrachloride or in a mixture of chlorine and 
carbon monoxide (Quantin). Acids, even aqua regia, dissolve metallic 
tungsten but little or not at all. It is also insoluble in potassium hydroxide 
solution, but it is dissolved by this reagent when an alkaline hypochlorite 
is mixed with it. Tungsten dioxide, WOa, is brown, and by inten se igni- 

*This is prepared by fusing together 40 parts of iodine and 60 parts of 
sulphur, and pulverizing the mass. 
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tion, with free access of air, it is converted into tungstic acid. Tungstic 
ACID is lemon-yellow when cold, dark orange when hot, fixed, and insoluble in 
water and acids. With water and with bases, it forms two series of com¬ 
pounds : tungstates and metatungstates. By fusing tungstic acid with potas¬ 
sium disulphate, and treating the fused mass with water, an acid solution is 
obtained, which contains no tungstic acid. After the removal of this solu¬ 
tion, the residue, consisting of potassium tungstate and a large excess of 
tungstic acid, completely dissolves in water containing ammonium carbon¬ 
ate (difference and means of separating tungstic from silicic acid). Alkali- 
metal TUNGSTATES soluble in water are formed readily by fusion with 
alkali-metal carbonates, but with more difi&culty by boiling with solutions 
of the same. Hydrochloric aeid^ nitric acid, and sulphuric add, when 
added in sufficient quantity, produce in solutions of these tungstates 
white precipitates, which turn yellow on boiling, and are insoluble in an 
excess of the acids (difference from molybdic acid), but soluble in ammo¬ 
nia. They also dissolve, after pouring off the acid, upon protracted treat¬ 
ment with water. Upon evaporating with an excess of nitric acid to dry¬ 
ness, heating the residue to 120“, and treating the latter, without warming, 
with a solution of ammonium nitrate containing some nitric acid, the 
tungstic acid remains almost entirely undissolved (IT. J. Team, A. Zieglee). 
Hhosphoric add does not produce precipitates, but rapidly changes tung¬ 
stic acid into metatungstic acid, in consequence of which, it prevents 
the precipitation by other acids. BaHum chloride, caldum chlonde, lead 
acetate, silver nitrate, and mercurous nitrate produce white precipitates. 
Potasdum ferrocyanide, with addition of some acid, colors the fluid deep 
brownish-red, and after some time produces a precipitate of the same 
color. Tincture of galls and also tannin, with a little acid added, pro¬ 
duce a brown color or precipitate. Hydrogen sulphide scarcely precipitates 
acid solutions. Ammonium sulphide fails to precipitate solutions of 
alkali-metal tungstates, but upon acidifying the solution containing an 
excess of ammonium sulphide, light brown trisulphide, WSs, mixed with 
sulphur, precipitates, which is slightly soluble in pure water, but is practi¬ 
cally insoluble in water containing salts. Stannous chloride produces 
a yellow precipitate, which on acidifying with hydrochloric acid, and 
applying Beat, acquires a beautiful blue color (highly delicate and 
characteristic reaction). If solutions of alkali tungstates are mixed with 
hydrochloric acid, or better still, with an excess of phosphoric acid, and 
zim, is added, the fluid acquires a beautiful blue color. The blme color 
produced in the hydrochloric acid solution changes transiently into red, 
and then becomes brownish-black. Also, upon the addition of sodium 
hypopTwsphite and sulphurous add to a solution of an alkaline tung¬ 
state somewhat acidified with sulphuric acid, a solution colored deep blue 
is obtained upon gentle warming. Ferrous sulphate gives an ochre- 
colored precipitate, which does not become blue with acids (difference from 
molybdic acid). The metatungstates are mostly soluble in water. Upon 
protracted boiling, sulphuric, hydrochloric, and nitric acids separate from 
the solutions the hydrate of ordinary tungstic acid. Fusing sodium meta- 
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phosphate dissolves tungstic oxide. The bead, exposed to the oxidizing flame, 
appears clear, varying from colorless to yellowish ; while in the reducing 
flame, it acquires a pure blue color, and upon addition of ferrous sulphate, a 
blood-red color. By mixing tungstic acid with very little sodium carbonate , 
and exposing in the cavity of the charcoal support to the reducing flame, 
tungsten in powder is obtained, which may be separated by washing. If 
tungstic acid is fused in the platinum spiral with sodium carbonate, the 
mass is warmed with a few drops of water, and the solution soaked up with 
strips of filter-paper, the latter give a means of detecting tungstic acid by 
the yellow color produced by moistening them with hydrochloric acid and 
warming, and by the blue color produced by touching them with stannous 
chloride and warming. Ammonium sulphide does not color the paper, 
cither alone or after the addition of hydrochloric acid, but it assumes a 
blue or green color upon warming (Bunsen). Upon heating with sulphur 
iodide upon a gypsum tablet in the oxidizing blowpipe flame (compare 
§ 160), tungstic acid yields a pale greenish-blue coating (Wheeler and 
Ltoeking). The tungstates which are insoluble in water may, most of 
them, be decomposed by digestion with acids. Wolframite, which strongly 
resists the action of acids, is fused with alkali-carbonate, when water will 
dissolve from the mass the alkali tungstate formed. Concerning the 
microchemical detection of tungstic acid, see Haushofer,p, 141; Behrens, 
Zeitschr. f. analyt. Ohem., 30, 169. 


§162. 

5. Tellueium, Te. [^Oxides of Tdlurium,) 

Tellurium is not widely disseminated, and is found in small quantities 
only, in the native state or alloyed with other metals, or as tellurous acid. 
It is a white, brittle, readily fusible metal, which may be sublimed in 9 - 
glass tube. Heated in the air, it burns with a greenish-blue flame, emit^ 
ting thick, white fumes of tellurous acid. Tellurium is insoluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, but dissolves readily in nitric acid to tellurous acid, TeOa. 
Tellurium in powder dissolves in cold, concentrated sulphuric acid to a. 
purple-colored fluid, from which it separates again upon addition of water. 
If the concentrated solution is heated, it becomes decolorized, and the 
greater part of the sulphate of tellurous acid, which is formed, separates. 
Tellurous acid is white; at a gentle red heat, it fuses to a yellow fluid, 
and it is volatilized by strong ignition in the air, forming no crystalline 
sublimate. The anhydrous acid dissolves readily in hydrochloric acid, 
sparingly in nitric acid and dilute sulphuric acid, freely in solution of 
potassium hydroxide, slowly in ammonia, and barely in water. Hydrated 
tellurous acid is white, perceptibly soluble in cold water, and dissolves 
‘easily in hydrochloric acid and in nitric acid. Addition of water to 
the acid solutions throws down the white hydroxide, and from the undi¬ 
luted nitric acid solution nearly all the tellurous acid separates after some 
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time as a crystalline precipitate. From the hydrochloric acid solution, 
alkalies and alkali carbonates throw down a white hydroxide, which is 
soluble in an excess of the precipitant. Hydrogen sulphide produces in 
acid solutions a brown precipitate of tellurous sulphide, TeSa (in color 
like stannous sulphide), which dissolves very freely in ammonium sulphide. 
From acid solutions, stannous chloride and also zinc precipitate black, 
metallic tellurium. Sulphurous add zxA sodium sulphite precipitate the 
metal in this way only in the presence of hydrochloric acid. If a solution 
of tellurous acid in an excess of potassium or sodium hydroxide is heated 
with addition of grape-sugar^ there is also a precipitation of metallic 
tellurium (Stolba). Tellurous acid produces a white precipitate in a mix¬ 
ture of magnesium chloride^ ammonium chloride^ and ammonia. This 
precipitate is not crystalline (difference from selenious acid, Hilger, v. 
Gerichten). Telluric aced, TeOs, is formed by fusing tellurium or com¬ 
pounds of tellurous acid with mixtures of alkaline nitrates and carbonates. 
The mass is soluble in water, the solution remains clear upon acidifying it 
with hydrochloric acid in the cold, but upon boiling, it evolves chlorine, 
and tellurous acid is formed, which may be precipitated by water if the 
excess of acid is not too great. 

If tellurium, its sulphide, or an oxygen compound of the metal, is 
fused with potassium cyanide in a stream of hydrogen, potassium telluro- 
cyanide is formed. The fused mass dissolves in water, but a current of 
air throws down from the solution the whole of the tellurium (difference 
and means of separation from selenium). If finely pulverized tellurium 
or tellurium ore, e,g,^ gold telluride, is covered with a little water in a 
porcelain dish, a little mercury is added, and then a little sodium amalgam 
is brought upon this, the water is immediately colored beautifully violet 
in consequence of sodium telluride going into solution (G. Kustel). When 
tested in the dry way by Bunsen’s method (p. 81), the compounds of tellu¬ 
rium give a grayish-blue color in the upper reducing flame, while the 
upper oxidizing flame appears green. The volatilization is unaccom¬ 
panied by any odor. The incrustation produced by reduction is black, with 
a blackish-brown edge, and gives a crimson solution when heated with con¬ 
sentrated sulphuric acid. The incrustation of oxide is white, and scarcely 
visible; but stannous chloride colors it black, metallic tellurium being 
separated. When heated with sodium carbonate in the stick of charcoal^ 
compounds of tellurium yield sodium telluride, which when placed on 
clean silver and moistened produces a black stain, and when treated with 
hydrochloric acid (in the presence of enough tellurium) gives an odor of 
hydrogen telluride, with separation of tellurium. Concerning the micro¬ 
scopic detection of tellurium, see Haushoeer, p. 124; Behrens, Zeitschr. 
f. analyt. Chem., 30,167. 
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§163. 

6. Selenium, Se. {Oxides of Sdeniurtu) 

Selenium occurs rarely in nature, in the form of selenides of metals. It 
is found occasionally in pyrites, and, in consequence of this, also in sul* 
phuric and hydrochloric acids. It resembles sulphur in some respects, and 
tellurium in others. Fused selenium is grayish-black, volatilizes at a high, 
temperature, and may be sublimed. Heated in the air, it burns touselenious 
oxide, SeOa, exhaling a characteristic smell of decaying radish. Selenium 
is soluble in carbon disulphide. The solution in contact with mercury pro¬ 
duces black selenide of mercury. Cold concentrated sulphuric acid dis¬ 
solves selenium to a dark green liquid, without oxidizing it, and upon 
diluting the solution, the selenium falls down in red flakes. Upon boiling 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, it dissolves with oxidation to selenious 
ACID. Nitric acid and aqua regia also dissolve selenium to selenious acid. 
This volatilizes at about 200®, forming a deep yellow gas. Sublimed 
selenious acid appears in the form of white, four-sided needles, and 
hydrated selenious acid, in the form of crystals resembling those of potas¬ 
sium nitrate. Both the anhydride and the hydrated acid dissolve readily 
in water, forming strongly acid fluids. Of the normal salts, only those 
with the alkali metals are soluble in water; the solutions have alkaline 
reactions. Most of the selenides dissolve readily in nitric acid, but the 
lead and silver salts dissolve with difficulty. In solutions of selenious acid 
or of selenites in the cold (in presence of free hydrochloric acid), hydrogen 
sulpfdde produces a yellow precipitate of a mixture of finely divided 
selenium and sulphur, which upon heating turns reildish-yellow, and is 
soluble in ammonium sulphide. Barium chloHde produces (after neutral¬ 
ization of the free acid, should any be present) a white precipitate of 
barium selenite, which is soluble in hydrochloric acid and in nitric acid. 
JSulphurotcs add precipitates red selenium from acid solutions, and also 
even from sulphuric acid solutions (difference from tellurium). Stannous 
chloride gives the same precipitate in hydrochloric and sulphuric acid solu¬ 
tions. Metallic copper^ when placed in a warm solution of selenious acid 
containing hydrochloric acid, immediately becomes coated black ; and if 
the fluid remains long in contact with the copper, it turns light red from 
separation of selenium (Reinsch). Selenious acid produces in a mixture of 
magnesium chloride^ ammonium chloride, and ammonia, usually only after 
some time, a colorless, crystalline precipitate of magnesium selenite, which 
is soluble in acids (Hilgee, v. Gerichten). Selenio acud, SeOs, is pro¬ 
duced by heating selenium or its compounds with mixtures of alkaline car¬ 
bonates and nitrates. The mass is soluble in water;and the solution remains 
clear upon being acidified with hydrochloric acid. When boiled with the 
latter, it evolves chlorine, selenic acid being converted into selenious acid. 
If selenium or one of its compounds is fused with potassium cyanide in a 
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stream of hydrogen, potassium selenoeyanide is obtained, from which the 
selenium is not eliminated by the action of the air (as is the case with 
tellurium). It separates, however, upon long-continued boiling, after 
addition of hydrochloric acid. When tested according to p. 31, compounds 
of selenium give a Hue color to the flame, and by volatilization and com¬ 
bustion of the vapor, the characteristic odor of decaying radish is emitted. 
The incrustation produced by reduction is brick-red to cherry-red, and 
gives a dirty green solution with concentrated sulphuric acid. The 
incrustation of ooddeis white, and when moistened with stannous chloride 
becomes red from separated selenium. In the charcoal stick with sodium 
carbonate, sodium selenide is formed, which when placed on silver and 
moistened produces a black stain, and when treated with acids yields 
hydrogen selenide. Heated with sulphur iodide in the oxidizing flame of 
the blowpipe, upon a gypsum tablet (compare § 160), selenious acid gives 
a reddish-brown coating (Wheeler and Ludeking). Concerning the 
microscopic detection of selenium, see Haushofer, p. 116; Behrens, 
Zeitsehr. f. analyt. Chem., 30,167. 

To separate selenium from tellurium, heat the solution of tellurous and 
selenious acids in concentrated sulphuric acid with a fourfold volume of 
a moderately strong, aqueous solution of sulphurous acid, warm for some 
time, filter off the separated selenium, and heat with hydrochloric acid 
with the addition of more sulphurous acid, in order to precipitate the 
tellurium (Divers and Sohimose). 


B.— ^Deportment of the Acids and their Radicals. 


§164. 


The reagents which serve for the detection of the acids are 
divided, hke those used for the detection of the metals, into 
general reagents, i.e., snch as Indicate the GRornp to which 
the acid nnder examination belongs; and special reagents, 
*.e., snch as serve to effect the identification of the nrorviDTrAL 
ACIDS. The groups of acids cannot be defined with the samfl 
degree of precision as those into which the bases are divided. 

The two principal groups are the inoeganio and or¬ 
ganic Aoms. This division is based upon those characteristics 
by which the ends of analysis are most easily attained, regard¬ 
less of theoretical considerations. In fact, this distinction is 
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based upon the behavior at a high temperature, and those acids 
are called organic of which the salts (particularly those of an 
alkali or an alkali-earth metal) are decomposed upon ignition, 
with separation of carbon. This criterion has the advantage, 
that a most simple preliminary experiment at once determines 
the class to which an acid belongs. The salts of organic acids 
with alkali or alkali-earth metals are converted into carbonates 
when heated to redness. 

Before proceeding to the special study of the several acids, 
a general view of all of them, classified in groups, is here 
given. 


I. Inorgaihc Acms. 

FIRST group: 

Division a. Chrormc add (sulphurous and thiosulphuric 
acids, iodic acid). 

Division 5. Sulphuric add (hydrofluosUicic acid). 

Division <?. Phosphoric acid^ boric acid^ oxaUc add^ hydro^ 
fiaoric add (phosphorous acid). 

Division d. Ca/rbonic acid^ dlidc add. 

SECOND group: 

Chlorine and hydrochloric add ^ bromine and hyd/robromio 
add; iodine and hyddodic add; cyamogen and hyd/ro* 
eyamic add^ together with hyd/roferro^ and hydroferri* 
cyamJhc adds, as well as hydrosuTphocycmic acid; 
sulphur and hyd/rosulphuric add (Jiyd/rogen sulphide) 
(nitrous acid, hypochlorous acid, chlorous acid, hypo- 
phosphorous acid). 

THIRD group: 

Niidc add, chdorio add (perchloric acid). 

n. Orgacho Aoeds. 

FIRST group: 

Oxcdic add, ta/rta/rio add, didc add, maUc add (racemic 
acid). 
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SECOND group: 

Succinic acid^ iemoic add^ salicylic add,, 

THIRD group: 

Acetic add^ formic add (lactic acid, propionic acid, butyric 
acid). 

Tbe acids printed in italics are more frequently met with in 
the examination of minerals, waters, ashes of plants, industrial 
products, articles of food and luxury, medicines, etc.; while 
the others occur more rarely. 


L Inorganic Acids. 

Fi/rst Group. 

Acids which artb peecipitated from Neutral Solutions by 
Barium Chloride. 


§166. 


'For the sake of distinctness, this group is subdivided into 
four divisions, as follows: 

a. Acids which are decomposed in acid solution by hydrogen 
sulphide, and to which attention has therefore been directed 
already in the testing for bases, viz., chromic acid (sul¬ 
phurous acid, and thiosulphuric acid, the latter because it is 
decomposed and detected by the mere addition of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, to the solution of one of its salts; and also 
iodic acid).* 

5. Acids which are not decomposed in acid solution by hydrogen 

♦ To this first division of the first group of inorganic acids belong properly 
also all the oxygen compounds of a distinctly pronounced acid character, 
which have been discussed already with the Sixth Group of the metals (acids 
of arsenic, antimony, selenium, etc.). But as the reaction of these compounds 
with hydrogen sulphide leads to confounding them with other metals rather 
than with other acids, it appears the safer course to class these compounds, 
which stand, to a certain degree, upon the border-line between bases and 
acids, with the metallic radicals. 
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sTilpliide, and the barium compounds of which are insoluble 
or scarcely soluble in hydrochloric acid, viz., sulphuric 
ACID (hydrofluosilicic acid). 

c. Acids which are not decomposed in acid solution by hydrogen 
sulphide, and the barium compounds of which dissolve in 
hydrochloric acid, apparently without decomposition, inas¬ 
much as the acids cannot be completely separated from the 
hydrochloric acid solution by heating or evaporation, viz., 

PHPOSHORIC ACID, BORIC ACID, OXALIC ACID, HYDROFLUORIC ACID 

(phosphorous acid), (Oxalic acid, although it will also be 
considered with the organic acids, is included here, because 
its salts are decomposed upon ignition, without actual car¬ 
bonization, and this fact may lead to its being overlooked as 
an organic acid.) 

d. Acids which are not decomposed in acid solution by hydrogen 
sulphide, and the barium salts of which are soluble in 
hydrochloric acid, with separation of the acid, viz., carbonic 

ACID, silicic acid. 

First Dwidon of the Fi/rst Crroujp of Inorgomio Acids. 

% 166. 

Chromic Acid {Anhydride)^ CrO,. 

1. Chromium trioxide forms a scarlet, crystalline mass, or 
distinct acicular crystals. Upon ignition, it is resolved into 
chromic oxide, Cr^O,, and oxygen. It deliquesces rapidly upon 
exposure to the air. It dissolves in water, imparting to the 
fluid a deep reddish-yeUow tint, which remains visible in very 
dilute solutions. 

2. The CHROMATES are all red or yellow, and for the most 
part insoluble in water. Part of them are decomposed upon 
ignition. Those with alkali bases are soluble in water, and 
when normal are not decomposed by ignition; the solutions of 
the normal alkali-metal chromates are yellow, those of the acid 
chromates are reddish-yellow. These tints are visible in highly 
dilute solutions. The yellow color of the solution of a normal 
ealt changes to reddish-yellow on the addition of an acid. 
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3. Hydrogen sulphide^ acting upon the acidified solution, 

produces first a brownish coloration of the fluid, then a green, 
color, arising from the formation of a chromic salt, This^ 
change of color is attended with separation of sulphur, which. 
imparts a milky appearance to the fluid : KaOrjO, + 4“ 

3H,S = E;sd, + Or,(SO,), + 3S + 7H,0. Heat promotes, 
the reaction, part of the sulphur being in that case converted 
into sulphuric acid. 

4. Ammonium sulphide^ when added in excess to a solu¬ 
tion of an alkali dichromate, immediately produces a bluisli 
gray-green precipitate, consisting essentially of chromic hydrox¬ 
ide and sulphur. In a solution of normal potassium chromate, 
at first a dark brownish coloration alone is produced, but the 
bluish gray-green precipitate above mentioned soon separates. 
The precipitations are complete only upon boiling. After being 
washed, the precipitate dissolves in hydrochloric acid, giving ofl 
an odor of hydrogen persulphide. 

5. Chromic acid may also be reduced to chromic oxide by 
means of many other substances, and more particularly by 
sulphurous aoid^ by heating with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid^ or with the dilute acid and alcohol (in which case ethyl 
chloride and aldehyde are evolved); by stannous chloride or 
metaUic zinc in the presence of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid> 
by heating with tarta/ric acid^ omalic acid^ etc. All these 
reactions are clearly characterized by the change of the red or 
yellow color of the solution to the green or violet tint of the 
chromic salt. Alkaline solutions of chromates are not reduced 
by alcohol, even upon heating (difference from manganic and 
permanganic acids). 

6. In aqueous solutions of chromates, lariu7n chloride pro¬ 
duces a yellowish-white precipitate of babium chromate, 
BaOrO^, soluble in dilute hydrochloric and nitric acids. This- 
dissolves very slightly in cold water, but somewhat more in hot 
water. Ammonium salts increase the solubility very notice¬ 
ably, and acetic acid increases it considerably. The solu¬ 
bility in these weaker solvents disappears completely, however^ 
if normal potassium or ammonium chromate is added. 

7. In aqueous solutions of normal chromates, siher nitrate 
produces a dark brownish-red precipitate of silver chromate^ 
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AgjCrO^, easily soluble in nitric acid and in ammonia. In 
slightly acid solutions, it produces a dark red to reddish-brown, 
crystalline precipitate of silver bichromate, AgaCr,0,, which 
dissolves easily in ammonia, and somewhat less readily in nitric 
acid. 

8. In an aqueous or acetic acid solution of a chromate, 
lead acetate produces a yellow precipitate of lead chromate, 
PbCrO^, insoluble in ammonia, soluble in potassium hydroxide 
and sodium hydroxide solutions, sparingly soluble in dilute 
nitric acid, and insoluble in acetic acid. Upon heating with 
alkalies, the yellow normal salt is converted into a red basic 
chromate, PbCrO^.PbO. 

9. If a very dilute, acid solution of hydrogen peroxide ^ 
(about 6 or 8 cc) is covered with a layer of (about half a 
centimeter thick), and a fluid containing chrom®:;'a^id is added, 
the solution of hydrogen peroxide acquires a me^'^^lue color. 

By closing the test-tube with the thumb, and inve^p^ it repeat¬ 
edly, without much shaking, the solution b^omes co^ormss, while 
the ether acquires a blue color. The latt^* reaction .is^articu- 
larly characteristic. One part of potassiui1|^,^hrof3iate pi 1^0,000 
parts of water suffices to produce it distinct^;,pTVi^)'t:li^^ the 
presence of vanadic acid materially impairs th^felicJi|d^ of^t^test 
(WERTHER).t This blue coloration is caused by “]p'l^rchj::o^ 
acid, OraO,. After some time, it is reduced to a chromic sak> 
and the ether is decolorized. ' . 

10. If insoluble chromates are fused with sod'mm c^onaie\ 

with the addition of some potassium chlorate, and the mass ia ^ 
treated with water, a solution is obtained which is colored 
yellow from the alkali chromate dissolved in it, hnd which/t 
becomes reddish-yellow upon the addition of an The 

_^_ t 

* If a solution of hydrogen peroxide is not at hand, a solution which V 
adapted for making the experiment may be easily prepared by triturating c 
fragment of barium dioxide (about the size of a pea) with some water, and 
adding it with stirring to a mixture of about 30 cc hydrochloric acid and 120 
oc water. The solution keeps a long time without suffering decomposition. 

In default of barium dioxide, impure sodium dioxide may be used, which is 
obtained by heating a fragment of sodium in a porcelain capsule until it takes 
hre, anddetting it burn. 

f Journ. f. prakt. Chem., 83,195. 
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metals of the original insoluble chromates remain undissolved 
as oxides or carbonates, when the mass is treated with water. 

11. In the blowpipe flame, the chromates show the same 
reactions with sodium metaphosphats and with lorm as chromic 
oxide compounds. 

12. Very minute quantities of chromic acid may be detected 

in aqueous solution by one of the following methods; a. Mix 
with the fluid, slightly acidified with sulphuric acid, a little 
tincture of guaiacum (1 part of the resin to 100 parts of alcohol 
of 60 per cent), when an intense blue coloration of the fluid will 
at once make its appearance, speedily vanishing again, however, 
where mere traces of chromic acid are present (H. Schiff). 
h. Dissolve a little diphenylamine in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and add a drop of the solution containing chromic acid. 
A distinct blue coloration shows the presence of chromic acid. 
<?. Moisten a small piece of sta/roh with a freshly prepared 
potassium iodide solution, and drop upon it some of the chromic 
acid solution which, is acidified with dilute hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid, or add a small amount of carhon disulphide 
to a freshly potassium iodide solution, add the chromic 

acid solution acidified with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, and 
shake. The occurrence of a violet coloration of the starch or of 
the carbon disulphide allows the detection of even the minutest 
traces of chromic acid. With the reactions mentioned in 12, 
the presence of chromic acid is shown onVy when it is certain 
that other substances which give the same or similar reactions 
(and there are many of them) are absent. 


Chromic acid being reduced by hydrogen sulphide to 
a chromic salt, the element is always found in the course of 
analysis in the examination for bases. The intense color of the 
solutions containing chromic acid, the excellent reaction with 
hydrogen peroxide, and the characteristic precipitates produced 
by solutions of lead and of silver salts, afford, moreover, ready 
means for its detection. For the discovery of traces of chro¬ 
mium present in many minerals, for instance in serpentine, the 
reactions in 12 may be used after the mineral has been fused 
with sodium carbonate and potassium chlorate. Ooncerning 
the detection of normal alkaline chromates in the presence of 
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dicnromates, of dichromates in tlie presence of normal chromates^ 
and of free chromic acid in alkaline dichromates, compare E. 
Donath, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 18, 78. In regard to the 
microchemical detection of chromic acid, see § 108. 


Marer Adds of the First Dwisioru 
§167. 

1 . SiJliPHTJEOUS Aoib, HaSOg. {Sulphurous Anhydride, SO*.) 

Sulphur DioxmE or sulphurous anhydride, SOa, is a colorless, non- 
inflammable gas, 'which has the stifling odor of burning sulphur. It dis¬ 
solves copiously in water. The solution has the odor of the gas, reddens 
litmus-paper, and bleaches Brazil-wood paper. It gradually absorbs oxygen 
from the air, and is thereby converted into dilute sulphuric acid. The salts 
are colorless. Of the normal sulphites, only those with alkali bases are 
readily soluble in water; while many of the sulphites insoluble or sparingly 
soluble in water dissolve in an aqueous solution of sulphurous acid, but fall 
down again on boiling. All the sulphites evolve sulphur dioxide when 
treated with sulphurie acid^ and this can be readily distilled from the solu¬ 
tions. Chlorine-water changes sulphites to sulphates, and consequently 
dissolves most of them. Barium chloride precipitates normal sulphites, but 
not free sulphurous acid. The precipitate dissolves in hydrochloric acid. 
Alkali-metal acid sulphites yield, besides the precipitate of normal barium 
sulphite, free sulphurous acid, which remains in solution. Hydrogen 
sulphide decomposes free sulphurous acid, water and pentathionic aciq 
being formed, with separation of sulphur. If to a solution of sulphurous 
acid mixed with an equal volume of hydrochloric acid, a piece of clean 
copper wire is added, and the mixture is boiled, the copper appears black, 
as if covered with soot, if much sulphurous acid is present; but only dull 
if little is present (E. Reinsch). If a trace of sulphurous acid or of a sul¬ 
phite is introduced into a flask in which hydrogen is being evolved from 
sulphur-free zinc or aluminium and hydrochloric acid free from sul¬ 
phurous acid, hydrogen sulphide is immediately evolved along with the 
hydrogen, and the gas now produces a black coloration or a black pre¬ 
cipitate in a solution of lead acetate to which has been added a sufficient 
quantity of caustic soda to redissolve the precipitate which forms at first 
Sulphurous acid is a powerful reducing agent. It reduces chromic acid, 
permanganic acid, iodic acid, mercurous nitrate, and upon heating (in 
the presence of a considerable amount of alkali-metal chloride), it reduces 
mercuric chloride (to mercurous chloride). It decolorizes iodized starch,. 
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“and produces a blue pi t cipitate in a mixture of potassium ferricyanide and 
ferric chloride, etc. If, therefore, filter-paper is wet with a dilute starch 
■solution* containing some pure potassium iodate (A. Frank), or with a 
solution of ferric chloride and potassium ferricyanide (0. Brown), and the 
paper is dried, very delicate test-papeis for sulphurous acid are obtained. 
The resulting blue colorations are conclusive tests for sulphurous acid only 
when other reducing agents are certainly not present. The papers, in a 
moistened condition, are therefore especially adapted for the detection of 
minute amounts of gaseous sulphurous acid. Bilver nitrate precipitates, from 
-a solution of sulphurous acid, white silver sulphite, soluble in nitric acid, 
IVith a hydrochloric acid solution of stannous chloride^ a yellow precipitate 
'of STANNIC SULPHIDE is formed after some time. If an aqueous solution of 
an alkali-metal sulphite is mixed, if not neutral, according to circum¬ 
stances, with acetic acid to give it an exactly neutral reaction, or with 
hydrogen sodium carbonate (an excess of which is without disadvantage, 
while an excess of alkaline hydroxide, normal carbonate, or ammonium 
carbonate may prevent the reaction), and is then added to a rela¬ 
tively large amount of solution of zinc sulphate mixed with a very 
small quantity of sodium nitroprusside^ the fluid acquires a red color if 
the quantity of sulphite present is not too inconsiderable. When, however, 
the amount of sulphite is very minute, the coloration makes its appear¬ 
ance only after addition of some solution of potassium ferrocyanide. 
If the quantities are not altogether too small, a purple-red precipitate 
wdll form upon the addition of the potassium ferrocyanide (B6dekbr). 
Thiosulphates of the alkalies do not show this reaction. Concerning the 
microchemical detection of sulphurous acid, compare Deniges, Pharmac, 
Centralhalle, 1892, p. 98. 


§ 168. 

2. TmosuLPHURio Acid, 

Thiosulphuric anhydride, SaOa, does not exist in the free state. 
Most of its salts are soluble in water. The solutions of most thiosull 
phates may be boiled without suffering decomposition; but upon boil¬ 
ing its solution, calcium thiosulphate is resolved into calcium sulphite 
-and sulphur. The alkali-metal thiosulphates, when heated out of con¬ 
tact with air, decompose into water, sulphur and hydrogen sulphide, 
which escape, and a mixture of sulphide and sulphate of the alkali metal' 
which remains behind. If sulphuric or hydrochloric acid is added 
to the solution of a thiosulphate, the liquid at flrst remains clear and 
odorless, but after a short time (the shorter, the more concentrated and 
■warmer the solution), it becomes more and more turbid, owing to the sep- 


* 2 g of wheat starch, 100 g of water, and .2 g of potassium iodate 
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'aration of sulphur, and exhales the odor of sulphur dioxide. /Silver nitrate 
produces a white precipitate of silv-er thiosulphate, which is soluble in 
an excess of the thiosulphate, and after a little while (upon heating, 
almost immediately) turns black, being decomposed into silver sul¬ 
phide and sulphuric acid. Sodium thiosulphate dissolves silver chloride; 
upon the addition of an acid, the solution remains clear at first, but after 
some time, and immediately upon boiling, silver sulphide separates. 
JBarium chloride produces a white precipitate, which is soluble in much 
•water, more especially hot water, and is decomposed by hydrochloric acid. 
ferric chlonde colors the solutions of alkali thiosulphates reddish-violet 
{difference from alkali sulphites); but on standing, the liquid loses its color, 
>especially when heated, ferrous chloride being formed. Acidified solution 
of chromic add is immediately reduced by thiosulphates to green chromic 
'Balt solutions. When the chromic acid solution is not acidified, it turns 
brown, and upon heating, it yields brown chromic chromate. Iodized 
-starch solution and an acidified solution of potassium permanganate are 
decolorized at once. With zinc or aluminium and hydrochloric add the 
thiosulphates behave like the sulphites. Treated with potassium or sodium 
Jiydroodde and aluminium^ sulphides of the alkali metals are obtained 
(DE Koninok, difference from sulphites). 


Where it is required to find sulphites and thiosulphates of the alkali 
metals in presence of alkali-metal sulphides, as is often the case, solution of 
.zinc sulphate is first added to he fluid until the sulphide is decomposed; the 
zinc sulphide is then filtered off, and one part of the filtrate is tested for 
thiosulphuric acid by addition of hydrochloric acid or with aluminium and 
potassium hydroxide, another portion for sulphurous acid with sodium 
.nitroprusside, etc. 


§ 169. 

3. lODio Acid, HIO,. {Iodic Anhydride, 1,0,.) 

Iodic anhydride fonus a white, crystalline powder, while the acid forms 
colorless, rhombic crystals. Both are readily soluble in water, and are de¬ 
composed at a moderate heat into iodine vapor and oxygen, and, in the case 
of the hydrated acid, water also. The salts are decomposed upon ignition, 
being resolved either into oxygen and a metallic iodide, or into iodine, 
oxygen, and metallic oxide. Only the iodates of the alkali metals dissolve 
readily in water. From solutions of alkali-metal iodates, harium cHLoride 
throws down a white precipitate of barium iodate, which is soluble 
in nitric acid. BWoer nitrate gives a white, granular, crystalline precipitate 
of silver iodate, which dissolves readily in ammonia, but only sparingly in 
-nitric acid. Lead acetate precipitates white lead iodate, which is scarcely 
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soluble in water, and difficultly so in nitric acid.' Hydrogen sulphide 
precipitates iodine from solutions of iodic acid, with the simulta* 
neous separation of sulphur. Upon further addition of hydrogen sulphide, 
the iodine dissolves in the hydriodic acid formed, and with an excess of 
hydrogen sulphide, the liquid becomes decolorized with further separation 
of sulphur, while the iodine is completely converted into hydriodic acid. 
Iodic acid when combined with bases is also decomposed by hydrogen sul¬ 
phide. Sulphurous add throws down iodine, which is converted into 
hydriodic acid by an excess of the sulphurous acid. A boiling, 
saturated solution of oxalic add expels all the iodine from salts of iodic 
acid. Fhosphorics (colorless as well as red, the latter with especial energy) 
reduces free and combined iodic acid even in very dilute solutions, with 
the formation of phosphoric acid and the separation of iodine (Polaoci)* 
To detect iodic acid in nitric acid, it is best to dilute the latter with about 
2 volumes of water, to add a little carbon disulphide or chloroform and 
one drop of an aqueous solution of sulphurous acid, and to shake the mix¬ 
ture. If iodic acid was present, the carbon disulphide or chloroform is 
colored violet in consequence of taking up the iodine set free. An excess 
of sulphurous acid is, of course, to be avoided. 


Second Dwidon of the Fi/rst Group of Inorgcmic Adds. 

§170* 

SxiLPHURio Aero, HjSO*. {Sulphuric Anhydride^ SO,.) 

1. Sulphur trioxide or sulphuric anhydride, SO,, nsnally* 
forms a white, feathery, crystaUine mass, which fumes strongly 
upon exposure to the air; while concentrated sulphuric acid- 
(which contains a little more water than the formula HjSO^ requires)- 
forms an oily liquid, colorless and transparent like water. Both 
the anhydride and the acid char organic substances, and combine- 
with water in all proportions, the process of combination being 
attended with considerable elevation of temperature, and in the- 
case of the anhydride, with a hissing noise. 

2. The normal sulphates are readily soluble in water, with 
the exception of the sulphates of barium, strontium, calcium, 
and lead. The basic sulphates of the heavy metals which are 
insoluble in water dissolve in hydrochloric or in nitric acid. 
Most of the sulphates are colorless or white. Those of th^ 
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alkali and alkali-earth metals are not decomposed by moder¬ 
ate ignition, but are more or less easily decomposed at 'dery high 
temperatures. The other sulphates are variously acted upon by 
a moderate red heat, some of them being readily decomposed, 
and many others resisting decomposition. 

3. Even in exceedingly dilute solutions of sulphuric acid 
and of the sulphates, harium chloride produces a finely pulver¬ 
ulent, heavy, white precipitate of barium sulphate, BaSO^, 
scarcely soluble in dilute hydrochloric and nitric acids. From 
very dilute solutions, the precipitate separates only after stand¬ 
ing for some time. Concentrated acids and concentrated solutions 
of many salts impair the delicacy of the reaction, while a certain 
excess of barium chloride increases it. 

4. Lead acetate produces a heavy, white precipitate of lead 
SULPHATE, PbSO^, which is but slightly soluble in water, still 
less so in dilute sulphuric acid, insoluble in alcohol, and spar¬ 
ingly soluble in dilute nitric acid, but dissolves completely in 
hot concentrated hydrochloric acid. It is dissolved by hot solu¬ 
tions of ammonium tartrate or acetate. 

5. The sulphates of the alkali-earth metals which are in¬ 
soluble in water and acids are converted into carbonates by 
fusion with alkali-metal carbonates; but lead sulphate yields 
LEAD OXIDE wlieu treated in this manner. In both cases, alkali- 
metals sulphates are formed. The sulphates of the alkali-earth 
metals and of lead are also resolved into insoluble carbonates and 
soluble alkali sulphates, by digestion or boiling with concentrated 
solutions of carbonates of the alkali metals. In the case of 
barium sulphate, however, repeated boiling with renewal of the 
solution is necessary for complete decomposition. 

6. Upon fusing sulphates with sodium carbonate on cha/rcoal 
in the inner fiame of the blowpipe, or heating them in the stick 
of charcoal (p. 34) in the lower reducing flame, the sulphuric 
acid is reduced, and sodium sulphide formed, which may be 
readily recognized by the odor of hydrogen sulphide emitted 
upon moistening the sample and the part of the charcoal into which 
the fused mass has penetrated, and adding a small quantity of an 
acid. If the fused mass is transferred to a clean silver plate, or 
a polished silver coin, and then moistened with water, a black 
stain of silver sulphide is immediately produced, (Compounds 
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of tellurium and selenium give the same reaction.) Since the 
gas flame contains sulphur, these experiments by fusion should 
be made by the help of an alcohol-lamp. 

7. Concerning the microchemical detection of sulphuric acid, 
■see Haushofee, p. 115; Beheens, Zeitschr, f. analyt. Chem., 
■ 30 , 166. 


Remarks .—^The characteristic and exceedingly delicate reac¬ 
tion of suLPHUEio AoiD with barium salts renders the detection 
of this acid an easier task than that of almost any other. It is 
dimply necessary to take care not to confound with barium 
sulphate, precipitates of barium chloride, and particularly of 
barium nitrate, which are formed upon mixing aqueous solu¬ 
tions of these salts with fluids containing a large proportion of 
free hydrochloric acid or free nitric acid. It is very easy to dis¬ 
tinguish these precipitates from barium sulphate, since they re¬ 
dissolve immediately upon diluting the acid fluid with water. To 
iilute the fluid largely is a rule that should never be de¬ 
parted from in testing for sulphuric acid with barium chloride, 
A little hydrochloric acid should also be added, which counter¬ 
acts the adverse influence of many salts—^for instance, citrates 
of the alkali metals. Where very minute quantities of sulphuric 
acid are to be detected, the fluid, after the addition of a suffi¬ 
cient excess of barium chloride, should be allowed to stand sev¬ 
eral hours at a gentle heat. The trace of barium sulphate formed 
will in that case be found deposited at the bottom of the vessel. 
When the least uncertainty exists about the nature of the pre¬ 
cipitate produced by barium chloride in presence of hydrochloric 
acid, the reaction in 6 will at once remove all doubt. In 
testing for very small quantities of sulphuric acid in the presence 
of much hydrochloric or nitric acid, the greater part of the lat¬ 
ter should first be evaporated off or neutralized with an fllkali 
before adding barium chloride. To detect mVphwric add 
in presence of a sulphate, the fluid is mixed with a very little 
cane-sugar, and evaporated to dryness in a porcelain dish at 
100®. If free sulphuric acid was present, a black residue re¬ 
mains, or in the case of most minute quantities, a blackish-green 
residue. Other free acids do not decompose cane-sugar in this 
way. The reaction may be also carried out by adding a very 
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minute amount of cane-sugar (about .2 to .3 per cent) to the 
solution, and allowing the lower end of a strip of filter-paper 30 
or 40 cm long to dip into it. After 24 hours, the strip of papei 
is dried and heated to 100°. In the presence of free sulphuric 
acid, the paper becomes brown or black, and often very brittle, 
at the upper limit of the moistened part (Nessler). 


§ IVI- 

Hydeofluosilioio Acid, HaSiFg. 

Hydrofluosilicic Acm forms a white, deliquescent mass, which fuses at 
19®, and is easily soluble in water. The aqueous solution is a very acid 
fluid, which volatilizes completely upon evaporation in platinum, as silicon 
■fluoride and hydrofluoric acid. When evaporated in glass, it etches the lat¬ 
ter. With bases, it forms water and silicofluorides, most of which are 
soluble in water, redden litmus-paper, and upon ignition are resolved into 
metallic fluorides and silicon fluoride. Barium chloHde forms a crystal¬ 
line precipitate with hydrofluosilicic acid (§ 100, 6). Strontium chloride 
forms no precipitate with this acid, while lead acetate added in excess 
■gives a white precipitate. Potassium salts precipitate transparent, gelat¬ 
inous potassium silicofluoride. Ammonia in excess throws down hydrated 
silicic acid, with formation of ammonium fluoride. By heating metallic 
silicofluorides with concentrated sulphuric add^ dense fumes are emitted 
in the air, arising from the evolution of hydrofluoric acid and silicon flu¬ 
oride. If the experiment is conducted in a platinum vessel covered with 
glass, the fumes etch the glass (§ 176, 5), while the residue contains the 
sulphates formed. 


Thwd Dwidon of the First Grov^ of Inorgamo Adds. 

§ m. 

a, Phosphorio Aon>, H.PO.. {Phosphoric Anhydride, P,0,-) 

1. OoMMON PHOSPHOKTTS is a colorlesB, transparent, solid body, 
of 1.83 sp. gr., with a waxy appearance. It is insoluble in 
water, somewhat soluble in alcohol and in ether, and easily sol¬ 
uble in carbon disulphide. Taken internally, it acts as a virulent 
poison. It fuses at 44.3% and boils at 290°, but it volatilizes in 
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small amount even upon distillation with water. By the influ¬ 
ence of light, phosphorus kept under water turns flrst yellow, 
then red, and is finally covered with a white crust. If 
exposed to the air at the common temperature, it exhales 
a highly characteristic and niost disagreeable odor, copious 
fumes being evolved, which are luminous in the dark. These 
fumes are formed by oxidation of the vapor of phosphorus, and 
consist of phosphoric and phosphorous acids and phosphorus 
vapor. When the air is moist, ozone, hydrogen dioxide, and 
ammonium nitrite are produced at the same time. Phospho¬ 
rus very readily takes fire, burning with a luminous flame to- 
phosphoric anhydride, the greater part of which appears in the 
form of white fumes. By the protracted influence of light, or by 
heating to 250® out of contact with air, phosphorus is conveii:ed 
into RED (so-called amorphous) phosphorus. Red phosphorus 
does not alter in the air, is not luminous, its inflammability is 
much decreased, it is not poisonous, has a specific gravity of 
2.1, and does not dissolve in carbon disulphide. Nitric acid 
and nitro-hydrochloric acid dissolve colorless phosphorus rather 
readily upon heating. Besides phosphoric acid, the solutions at 
first also contain phosphorous acid. Hydrochloric acid doesi 
not dissolve phosphorus. If phosphorus is boiled with solution 
of potassium or sodium hydroxide, or with milk of lime, hypo- 
phosphites and phosphates are formed, while spontaneously- 
inflammable hydrogen phosphide gas escapes. If a substance^ 
containing colorless phosphorus is placed at the bottom of a flask, 
and a strip of paper moistened with solution of silver nitrate is 
suspended inside the flask by means of a cork loosely inserted, 
into its mouth, and a gentle heat applied (from 30® tq 40®), the 
paper will turn black, in consequence of the reducing action 
of the phosphorus fumes, even though only a most minute quan¬ 
tity of the phosphorus is present. If, after the termination of 
the reaction, the blackened part of the paper is boiled with 
water, the undecomposed portion of the silver salt precipitated 
with hydrochloric acid, the fluid filtered, and the filtrate evap¬ 
orated as far as practicable on the water-bath, the presence of 
phosphoric acid in the residue may be shown by means of the-^ 
reactions described below (J. Scherer). It must be borne in 
mind that the silver salt is also blackened by hydrogen sulphide, 
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fomicacid, volatile products of putrefaction, etc.,and, moreover, 
that the detection of phosphoric acid in the strip of paper can be 
■of value only where the latter and the filtering-paper were per¬ 
fectly free from phosphoric acid. As regards the deportment 
of phosphorus upon boiling with dilute sulphuric acid, and in a 
hydrogen evolution apparatus supplied with zinc and dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid, see the detection of phosphorus. Part II, Division II. 

2 . Anhydrous phosphoric acid, P^O^, is a white, snow- 
like mass, which rapidly deliquesces in the air. When treated 
with water, it hisses, and is at first only partially dissolved; in 
time, however, the solution is complete. With water and bases, 
it forms three series of compounds; viz., with 3 molecules of 
water or with an equivalent amount of base, orthophosphoric 
acid or common phosphates; with 2 molecules of water or the 
corresponding amount of base, pyrophosphoric acid or pyro¬ 
phosphates ; with 1 molecule of water or its equivalent of base, 
metaphosphoric acid or metaphosphates. Since compounds of 
orthophosphoric acid only are usually encountered in nature and 
in analysis, these alone will be discussed in a comprehensive 
manner, while pyro- and metaphosphoric acids will be treated 
‘more briefly in a supplementary paragraph. 

3. Orthophosphoric acid, H 3 PO 4 , forms colorless and pellu¬ 
cid crystals, which deliquesce rapidly in the air to a syrupy, non¬ 
caustic liquid. The action of heat changes it into meta- or pyro¬ 
phosphoric acid, according to whether one or two molecules of 
water are expelled from 2 H,PO^. Heated in an open platinum 
<iish, orthophosphoric acid, if pure, volatilizes completely, though 
with diflSciilty, in white fumes. 

4. The action of heat fails to decompose the orthophos- 
PHATBS with fixed bases, but converts them into pyrophosphates 
if they contain one hydrogen or one ammonium, and into meta¬ 
phosphates if they contain two hydrogens or other volatile radi¬ 
cals. Of the normal orthophosphates, only those with alkali 
bases are soluble in water. The solutions m ani fest alkaline 
reactions. If pyro- or metaphosphates are fused with excess of 
•sodium carbonate, the fused mass contains only orthophosphates. 

5 . In aqueous solutions of alkaline phosphates having a 
neutral or alkaline reaction, but not in those having an acid 
reaction (dihydrogen phosphates), harium chloride produces white 
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precipitates of barium phosphate, HBaPO, or Ba 3 (POj^,* 
whicli are soluble in hydrochloric and nitric acids, but difficultly 
soluble in ammonium chloride. 

6 . In neutral or alkaline solutions of phosphates, but not 
in solutions of phosphoric acid, solution of calci'iim suljpliat& 
produces a white precipitate of hydrogen calcium phosphate, 
B[CaP 0 ^. 2 H 30 , or of tricalcium phosphate, Ca 3 (POjj,, which 
dissolves readily in acids, even in acetic acid if it is still in an 
amorphous condition, and in this state, it is soluble also in am¬ 
monium chloride. 

7. In concentrated solutions of dimetallic alkali phosphates,, 
TThagnesium sulphate produces a white precipitate of hydrogen 
MAGNESIUM PHOSPHATE, HMgPO^.THgO, whicli often separates 
only after some time; but upon boiling, a precipitate of trimagne- 
siuM PHOSPHATE, Mg 3 (P 0 j 3 . 7 H 20 , is thrown down immediately. 
The latter precipitate forms also upon addition of magnesium 
sulphate to the solution of a trimetallic alkali phosphate. But if 
a mixture of magnesium suljphate and sufficient ammonium chlo¬ 
ride to keep it clear when it contains ammonia is added to a solution 
of phosphoric acid or of an alkali-metal phosphate, and then an 
excess of ammonia is also added, a white, crystalline and quickly 
subsiding precipitate of ammonium magnesium phosphate, 
NH^MgP 04 . 6 H 30 , is formed, even in highly dilute solutions. 
This precipitate is almost entirely insoluble in ammonia, and 
most sparingly soluble in ammonium chloride, but dissolves- 
readily in acids, even in acetic acid. It makes its appearance 
often only after the lapse of some time, but stirring promotes its 
separation (§ 103, 8 ). The reaction can be considered decisive 
only if no arsenic acid is present (§156, 8 ). 

8 . Siher nitrate throws down from solutions of di- and tri¬ 
metallic alkali phosphates, a light yellow precipitate of silver 
phosphate, AgjPO*, which is readily soluble in nitric acid and- 
in ammonia. If the solution contained a trimetallic phosphate,, 
the fluid in which the precipitate is suspended manifests a neu¬ 
tral reaction, while the reaction is acid if the solution contained 


^precipitate corresponding to the first formula is produced when 

lution contains an alkaline phosphate with one hydrogen and two alkali-metal 
atoms or ammoniums, while a precipitate corresponding to the second formula 
18 formed where the phosphate is tiibasic. 
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a dimetallic phosphate. The acid reaction in the latter case 
arises from the circumstance that the nitric acid radical receives 
only 2 atoms of alkali metal for the 3 atoms of silver which it 
yields to the phosphoric acid: HK 2 PO,+SAgNO, = Ag^PO^ 
+ 2KNO, + HNO3. 

9. If a tolerably large amount of sodium acetate is added 
to a solution containing phosphoric acid and little or no free acid, 
and then a drop of ferric chloride^ a yellowish-white, floccii- 
lent, gelatinous precipitate of FERRIC phosphate, FeP 0 ^. 2 H 30 , is 
produced. An excess of ferric chloride must be avoided, as ferric 
acetate (of a red color) would thereby be formed, in which tho 
precipitate is not insoluble. This reaction is of importance, as 
it enables us to detect phosphoric acid in phosphates of the alkali-^ 
earth metals; but it can be held to be decisive, only if no arsenic 
acid is present, as this shows a very similar i‘eaction. To effect 
tlie complete separation of phosphoric acid from the alkali-earth 
metals, a sufficient quantity of ferric chloride is added to impart 
a reddish color to the solution, which is then boiled (whereby the 
whole of the iron is throvm down, partly as phosphate, partly as 
basic acetate), and filtered hot. The filtrate contains the alkali- 
earth metals as chlorides. In order to detect, by means of 
this reaction, phosphoric acid in presence of a large proportion 
of ferric salts, boil the hydrochloric acid solution with sodium 
sulphite until the ferric chloride is reduced to ferrous chloride, 
as indicated by decoloration; add sodium carbonate until the 
fluid is nearly neutral, then sodium acetate, and finally one drop 
of ferric chloride. The reason for this proceeding is that fer¬ 
rous acetate does not dissolve ferric phosphate. 

10. If a few cubic centimeter: of the solution of ammonium 
molybdate in nitric acid (§ 55) are placed in a test-tube, and a 
little of a liquid containing phosphoric acid in neutral or acid 
solution is added, there is formed immediately or in a short time, 
even in the cold, if the amount of phosphoric acid is at all 
considerable, a pulverulent, pale yellow precipitate of ammoxiijm 
PHOSPHOMOLTBUATE, which gathers upon the sides and bottom 
of the test-tube. When the phosphoric acid is present in ex¬ 
ceedingly minute quantity, e.^., 0.00002 g, it is necessary to wait 
some hours and to apply a gentle heat, not to exceed 40®, 
before the precipitate appears. When other coloring matters 
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are not present, the liquid above the precipitate is colorless after 
the complete separation of the precipitate. More of the solution 
to be tested for phosphoric acid than a third, at the most, of the 
molybdenum solution used should never be added, and a mere 
yellow coloration of the liquid should not be considered as a 
reaction for phosphoric acid. 

The yellow precipitate under consideration, ammonium phos- 
phomolybdate, contains moi.tbdic acid, ammonium, water, and 
a little PHosPHOEio acid (3 per cent). Since it is insoluble in 
dilute acids, only in the presence of an excess of molybdic acid, 
it may not form at all if an excess of phosphoric acid is' added, 
a fact which should be well heeded. Hydrochloric acid, if 
present in considerable amount, interferes with or prevents the 
reaction. It may be readily removed by evaporation with nitric 
acid. Certain organic substances also (e.y., tartaric acid and 
reducing agents) exert a disturbing influence, and consequently 
are to be removed, when necessary, by fusion with sodium car¬ 
bonate and potassium nitrate. The precipitate is easily recog¬ 
nized, even in dark-colored liquids, after allowing it to settle. 
If the precipitate is washed with the molybdenum solution which 
serves to precipitate it, then dissolved in ammonia, and a 
mixture of magnesium sulphate, ammonium chloride, and am¬ 
monia is added, ammonium magnesium phosphate is obtained. 

If one operates in the manner given above, phosphoric acid 
cannot be confused with any other acid; for arsenic acid gives 
no precipitate in the cold with the molydenum solution in ques¬ 
tion, although it gives one upon heating, and especially upon 
boiling (the fluid above this appears yellow for a considerable 
■time); while silicic acid gives no reaction in the cold, although 
upon heating, it gives a strong yeUow coloration but no pre¬ 
cipitate. 

11. If a finely powdered substance containing phosphoric acid 
(or a metallic phosphide) is intimately mixed with 6 parts of a 
flux consisting of 3 parts of sodAvm caadxmate, 1 part of sod/mm 
nitrate^ and 1 part of dUdc acid, the mixture then fused in a plati¬ 
num. spoon or crucible, the mass boiled with water, the solution 
•obtained decanted, ammonium carbonate added to it, the fluid 
hoiled again, and the silicic acid which is thereby precipitated 
Altered ofE, the filtrate now holds in solution alkali phosphate, 
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•and accordingly may be tested for pliosphoric acid as directed in 
7, 8, 9, or 10. 

12. On igniting and pulverizing a substance containing 
phosphoric acid, placing it into a tube of the thickness of a 
straw and sealed at one end, adding a fragment of mcbgneBium 
wive about 4 mm long (or a small piece of sodium) ^ which should 
be covered by the sample, and then heating, a vivid incandes¬ 
cence is observed, and magnesium (or sodium) phosphide is 
formed. When the black contents of the tube are crushed and 
moistened with water,, they exhale the characteristic odor of 
hydrogen phosphide (Winkelblech, Bunsen). 

13. White of egg is not precipitated by solution of ortho- 
phosphoric acid, nor by solutions of orthophosphates mixed with 
■acetic acid. 

14. In relation to the microchemical detection of phosphoric 
acid, see Haushofeb, p. 108; Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. 
dhem., 30^ 166. 

§ 173. 

Appendix. 

a, PyropJiospTioriG acid^ H 4 P 2 O 7 . The solution of pyrophosphoric acid 
is converted by boiling into solution of orthophosphoric acid. The solu¬ 
tions of the salts bear heating without suffering decomposition ; but upon 
boiling with a strong acid, the pyrophosphoric acid is converted into ortho- 
phosphoric acid. If the salts are fused with sodium carbonate in excess, 
orthophosphates are produced. Of the tetrametallic pyrophosphates, only 
those with alkali bases are soluble in water. The acid salts, e.^., H^NaaPaOT, 
are converted by ignition into metaphosphates, e,g.^ KaPOs. Barium 
chloHde fails to precipitate the free acid; but from solutions of the salts, it 
precipitates white barium pyrophosphate, BaaPaOr, soluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Bilmr nitrate throws down from a solution of the acid, 
•especially upon addition of an alkali, a white, earthy-looking precipitate of 
•SILVER PYROPHOSPHATE, Ag4Pa07, which is soluble in nitric acid and in 
ammonia. Magnesium sulphate precipitates magnesium pyrophosphate, 
MgaPaO'. The precipitate dissolves in an excess of the pyrophosphate, as 
well as in an excess of magnesium sulphate. Ammonia fails to precipitate 
it from these solutions (difference from metaphosphoric acid). Upon 
boiling the solution, it separates again. A concentrated solution of luteo- 
'cdbaltic chloride, added to a not too dilute solution of an alkali pyrophos¬ 
phate, produces an immediate precipitation of pale reddish-yellow spangles 
(difference from phosphoric and metaphosphoric acids, C. D. Braun). 
White of egg is not precipitated by solutions of the acid, nor by solutions 
of the salts mixed with acetic acid. Ammonium molybdate, with addition 
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of nitric acid, fails to produce a precipitate at first, but afterwards yellow 
ammonium phosphomolybdate separates to the extent to which pyrophos- 
phoric acid is converted into orthophosphoric acid. 

6 . Metaphosphoric acid. Five sorts of metaphosphates are known at 
present, and the acids, also, corresponding to most of these have been pre¬ 
pared. The several reactions by which these may be distinguished will 
not be entered upon here, but mention should be made of the fact that the 
metaphosphoric acids differ from the pyro- and orthophosphoric acids in 
this, that the solutions of the metaphosphoric acids, and the solutions of 
their salts after addition of acetic acid, precipitate white of egg at once. 
Those acids and salts which are precipitated by silver nitrate produce with 
that reagent a white precipitate. Magnesium sulphate produces no pre¬ 
cipitate, but one forms when ammonia is also added, which dissolves in 
much ammonium chloride. All metaphosphates yield sodium orthophos¬ 
phate upon fusion with sodium carbonate. 


§ 174 . 

4 Boric Acid, HjBC,. (Boric Anhydride^ B.Os.) 

1 . Borio anhydridb forms a colorless, fixed glass, which is 
fusible at a red heat. -The hydrate, HBOj [metabolic acid], 
forms a porous, white mass. The compound HBOj.HjO [or 
H,BO,, orthoboric acid], crystallizes in scale-like plates. Boric 
acid is soluble in water and in alcohol, and upon evaporating the 
solutions, a large portion of it volatilizes along with the aqueous 
and alcoholic vapors. The solutions redden litmus-paper, and 
impart to turmeric-paper a faint brown-red tint, which acquires 
intensity upon drying. The borates are not decomposed upon 
ignition; and only those with alkali bases are readily soluble in 
water. The solutions of borates of the alkali metals are color¬ 
less, and all, even those of the acid salts, manifest an alkaline 
reaction. 

2. In solutions of alkali-metal borates, if not too highly 
dilute, T)a/if%vm chloride produces white precipitates of barium 
BORATE, which are soluble in acids and ammonium salts. The 
formula for the precipitate when produced from solutions of 
normal borates is Ba(BOj,.2H^O, and from solutions of acid 
borates it is BajBj^O^g.eBCaO (H. Eose). 

3. Sil/oer nitrate^ when mixed with concentrated solutions 
of normal alkali-metal borates, gives a white precipitate, colored 
somewhat yellowish from free silver oxide, of 2AgBO^.H^O; 
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while from concentrated solutions of aJkali-metal acid borates, it 
thi’ows down white AggEgO^. Dilute solutions of alkali-metal 
borates give with silver nitrate a brown precipitate of silver oxide 
(H. Kose). All these precipitates dissolve in nitric acid and in 
ammonia. 

4. If dilute sulphuric acid or hyd/roohloric acid is added to 
highly concentrated, hot solutions of alkali borates, (oetho)boeio 
ACID separates upon cooling, in the form of shining, crystalline 
scales. 

6. If a solution of boric acid, or of a borate of an alkali 
metal or of an alkali-earth metal, is noiixed with hydrochloric 
acid to slight, but distinct, acid reaction, and a slip of turmeric- 
pa^er is half dipped into it, and then dried on a watch-glass at 
100°, the dipped half shows a peculiar bed tint (H. Eose). 

This reaction is very delicate. Care must be taken not to 
confound the characteristic red coloration with the blackish* 
brown color which turmeric-paper acquires when moistened 
with rather concentrated hydrochloric acid and then dried, nor 
with the brownish-red coloration which ferric chloride, or a 
hydrochloric acid solution of ammonium molybdate or of zir- 
conia gives to turmeric-paper, more particularly upon drying. 
By moistening turmeric-paper, reddened by boric acid, with a 
solution of an cdhali or an alkaU carbonatey the color is changed 
to bluish-black or greenish-black; but a little hydrochloric acid 
will at once restore the brownish-red color (A. Voq-el, H. 
Ludwig). 

6. If alcohol is poured over free boric acid or a borate— 
with addition, in the latter case, of concentrated sulphuric acid 
to liberate the boric acid,—and the alcohol is kindled, the flame 
appears of a very distinct TELLowisn-OREEisr color, especially 
upon stirring the mixture. This tint is imparted to the flame by 
the boric acid separated from the boric ether which volatilizes 
with the alcohol. The delicacy of this reaction may be consid¬ 
erably heightened by heating the dish which contains the alco¬ 
holic mixture, kindling the alcohol, allowing it to bum for a 
short time, then blowing out the flame, and afterwards rekin¬ 
dling it. At the first fiickering of the flame, its borders will now 
appear green, even though the quantity of the boric acid be so 
minute that it fails to produce a perceptible coloring of the 
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^ame when treated in the usual manner. Conceni/rated ml- 
phuric add in not too small amount should he used. As salts of 
copper likewise impart a green tint to the flame of alcohol, any 
copper which may be present must first be removed by means 
of hydrogen sulphide. Presence of metallic chlorides may also 
lead to mistakes, as the ethyl chloride formed in that case colors 
the borders of the flame bluish-green. 

7, For the following very characteristic reaction for boric 
■^cid, a short, wide test-tube is required, which is provided with 
a doubly perforated stopper: Into the two holes, glass tubes 
hent at right angles are inserted, one of which reaches almost to 
the bottom of the test-tube, while the end of the other is just 
helow the stopper. The limb of the latter tube, projecting 
about 6 cm, is contracted at the end to about 1 mm. If a small 
amount of a substance containing boric acid is placed in the test- 
tube, a little concentrated sulphuric acid added, and, after 
< 30 oling, some methyl alcohol is gradually added, then pure hy¬ 
drogen is conducted through the small apparatus, and this is 
iiudled when the atmospheric air has been expelled, it burns 
green on account of containing methyl boric ether, B(OOH,),, 
.and the flame gives the characteristic boric acid spectrum, 
when it is examined with the spectroscope (see 10, Eosen- 
bladt). If the escaping gas is led through a little potassium 
hydroxide free from silicic acid, this is treated in a platinum 
dish with hydrofluoric acid, and evaporated to dryness on the 
water-bath, potassium borofluoride, KF.BFj, is formed, which 
remains undissolved upon treating the residue with 1 part of 
potassium acetate in 4 parts of water. 

8. If a substance containing boric acid, reduced to a fine 
powder, is mixed, with addition of a drop of water, with 3 parts 
of a flux composed of 4^ parts of potassium disulphate and 1 
part of finely pulverized coddmm fiaoride^ free from boric acid, 
and the paste is exposed on the loop of a platinum wire in the 
outer mantle of the Bunsen gas flame, or at the apex of the inner 
'flame of the blowpipe, boron fluoride, BF,, escapes, which 
imparts a green tint to the flame, though only for an instant 
(Turner). With readily decomposed compounds, the reaction 
may be obtained by simply moistening the sample with hydro- 
:fluosilicic acid, and holding it in the flame. The delicacy of the 
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test may be increased by mixing the substance intimately with 
silicic acid and fluor-spar, and heating it with concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid in a test-tube, with the addition of a fragment of 
marble, and conducting the escaping gases by means of a glass 
tube bent at a right angle and provided with a platinum blow¬ 
pipe tip, into a non-lumiiious Bunsen flame (Kammeeek). 

9. If a dry substance containing boric acid is heated with a 
half or an equal volume of ammonium 8 ilicofiuo 7 nde * in a glass 
tube closed at one end, at last to redness, a sublimate of ammo- 
NiuM BOEOELUOBIDE is obtained, which, when brought into a 
colorless flame, colors the latter green, and when dissolved m 
w^ater gives the reaction, with turmeric-paper, mentioned in 5* 
If the substance to be tested contains a free acid, this is to be 
slightly more than neutralized with sodium carbonate (Stolba), 

10 . When placed in the flame of the spectrum appa^^aiusy^ 
boric acid or borates, fused with sodium carbonate on the loop 
of a platinum wire, give (even with very small amounts of borie 
acid) a spectrum of four well-marked lines of equal width, equidis* 
taut from each other, Bj is brilliant yellowish-green (coinciding 
with Ba y ); B^ is brilliant light green (coinciding with Ba 0 ); ^ 
is pale bluish-green (nearly coinciding with the blue barium line); 
B^ is blue, very pale, close to Sr 6 (Simmleb). Also, if a finely 
pulverized substance containing boric acid is rubbed up with 
glycerine to a thickish paste, and is brought into the flame of a 
Bunsen burner with the loop of a platinum wire, a green flame 
is obtained which is very weU adapted for spectroscopic testing 
(M. W. Iles). 

11 . In relation to the microchemical detection of boric acid, 
see Haushofbb, p. 30; Behbbns, Zeitschr. f. analyt Ohem., 30>. 
159. 


§176. 

c. Oxalic Aero, HjOaO^. 

1. OxAUo ACID is a white powder, while the obystallized' 
ACID, OalljO* + 2 H 3 O, forms colorless, rhombic prisms. Both dis¬ 
solve readily in water and in alcohol. By heating rapidly in open 

* To be obtained by carefully neutralizing bydrofliiosilicic acid with 
ammonia, and evaporating the filtrate in a platinum dish. 
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vessels, part of the acid undergoes decomposition, while another 
portion volatilizes unaltered. The fumes are very irritating, and 
provoke coughing. If the acid is heated in a test-tube, some of 
it sublimes unaltered. 

2. The OXALATES all undergo decomposition at a red heat, 
the acid decomposing into carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide. 
The oxalates of the alkali metals, and of barium, strontium, and 
calcium, are converted into carbonates in this process (if pure, 
and if the heating takes place slowly, almost without separation 
of charcoal). Magnesium oxalate is converted into magnesia 
even by a very gentle red heat. The other metallic oxalates 
leave either the pure metal or an oxide behind, according to the 
reducibility of the metallic oxide. The alkali-metal oxalates and 
some others are soluble in water. 

3. Barium chloride produces in neutral solutions of alkali 
oxalates, a white precipitate of bartum oxalate, BaCjO^.HaO, 
which dissolves very sparingly in water, more readily in water 
containing ammonium chloride, acetic acid, or oxalic acid, and 
freely in nitric acid and in hydrochloric acid. Ammonia precipi¬ 
tates it unaltered from the latter solutions. 

4. Siher nitrate produces in aqueous solutions of oxalic acid 
and of alkali oxalates, a white precipitate of silver oxalate, 
AgaCgO*, which is very slightly soluble in water, diflScultly 
soluble in dilute nitric acid, and readily soluble in concentrated, 
hot nitric acid and also in ammonia. 

5. Lirm-water and all the soluble calci/um salts^ including 
solution of calcium sulphate^ produce in even highly dilute 
aqueous solutions of oxalic acid, or of oxalates of the alkalies, 
white, finely pulverulent precipitates of calcium oxalate, 
CaCaO^.HaO, and sometimes 0a0aO4.3H,O, which dissolve 
readily in hydrochloric acid and in nitric acid, but are nearly 
insoluble in oxalic acid and in acetic acid, and practically insoluble 
in water. The presence of ammonium salts does not interfere in 
any way with the formation of these precipitates. Addition of 
ammonia considerably promotes the precipitation of free oxalic 
acid by calcium salts. In highJ/y dilute solutions, the precipitate 
is formed only after some time, but more quickly by heating. 

6. If oxalic acid or an oxalate, in the dry state, is heated 
with an excess of concentrated suVphu/ric add^ the latter removes 
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the water necessary for the existence of the oxalic acid, and it is 
decomposed into caeboh monoxide and oaebon dioxide, iiie two 
gases escaping with effervescence: H,OjO^ = CO CO, + H,0. 
If the quantity operated upon is not too minute, the carbon 
monoxide may be kindled, and bums with a blue flame. Shonld- 
the sulphuric acid acquire a dark color in the reaction, this is a 
proof that the oxalic acid contained some organic substance as 
an admixture. 

7. If oxalic acid or an oxalate is mixed with finely pulverized 
mangamse dioodde (which must be free from carbonates), and 
a little water and a few drops of sulphuric acid are added, a lively 
effervescence ensues, caused by escaping oaebon dioxide : H,C,0, 
4- MnO, + H,SO, = 2CO, + 2H,0 4 - MnSO,. Free oxalic 
acid gives this reaction without the addition of sulphuric acid, 
hut with less delicacy. 

8. If a small quantity of a solution of oxalic acid is added 
to a solution of forrous phosphate in pho^horie acid, the liquid 
aj5Hnm(:-R a DABK WINE-YELLOW coloratiou. The delicacy of the 
reaction is heightened by gentle warming (G-unn). 

9. If oxalates of alkali-earth metals are boiled with a con- 
■centrated solution of sodiwm oaThonate, and filtered, sodium 
oxalate is obtained in the filtrate, while the precipitate contains 
the base as carbonate. With oxalates of heavy metals, this 
operation is not always sure to attain the desired object, as many 
of these oxalates {e.g., nickel oxalate) will partially dissolve in 
the alkaline fluid, with formation of double salts. Metals of 
this kind should therefore be separated as sulphides. 

10. In relation to the detection of oxalic acid or calcium 
oxalate by means of the microscope, compare C. Bisohoef, 
Zeitschr. f. analyt. Ohem., 22, 6S3; Haushofbe, p. 81. 


§ 176. 

d . Htdeofluoeic Aoid^ HF. 

1. Anhydrous hydeofluoeic acid is a colorless, corrosive 
liquid, which fumes in the air, boils at 19.4°, and is readily dis¬ 
solved by water. Aqueous hydrofluoric add is distinguished 
from all other acids by the property of dissolving silicic oxide, 
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and also of dissolving or decomposing the silicates which are 
insoluble in hydrochloric acid. Hydrofluosilicic acid and water 
are formed in the process of dissolving silicic acid : SiO, + 6 HF‘ 
= HaSiF, -j- 2 H 3 O. With metallic oxides and hydroxides, hydro¬ 
fluoric acid forms metallic fluorides and water. 

2 . The normal FLnoRiDES of the alkali metals are soluble in 
water (lithium fluoride is very difficultly soluble), and the solutions 
have an alkaline reaction. The fluorides of the alkali-earth metals 
are either insoluble or very difficultly soluble in water. Alumin¬ 
ium fluoride is not soluble. Many of the fluorides of the heavy 
metals are very sparingly soluble in water, as the fluorides of 
copper, lead, and zinc, while others dissolve in water without 
difficulty, as nickelous and cobaltous fluorides, silver fluoride, 
antimony fluoride, and stannous fluoride. Many of the fluorides 
insoluble or difficultly soluble in water dissolve in hydrofluoric 
acid, while others do not. Most of the normal fluorides bear 
ignition in a crucible without suffering decomposition. 

3. Barwm chloride precipitates aqueous solutions of hydro¬ 
fluoric acid, but much more completely solutions of fluorides 
of the alkali metals. The bulky, white precipitate of barium 
FLUORIDE, BaF,, is almost absolutely insoluble in water, but dis¬ 
solves in large quantities of hydrochloric acid or nitric acid, from 
which solutions, ammonia fails to precipitate it, or throws it 
down only very incompletely, owing to the dissolving action of 
the ammonium salts. 

4. Galcium chloride produces in aqueous solutions of hydro¬ 
fluoric acid or of fluorides, a gelatinous precipitate of calcium 
FLUORIDE, OaF,, which is so transparent as at first to induce 
the belief that the fluid has remained perfectly clear. Addition 
of ammonia promotes the complete separation of the precipitate. 
The latter is practically insoluble in water, and only very 
slightly soluble in hydrochloric acid and nitric acid in the cold; 
but it dissolves somewhat more readily upon boiling with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Ammonia produces no precipitate in the solution, 
or only a very trifling one, as the ammonium salt formed retains 
it in solution. Calcium fluoride is scarcely more soluble in 
hydrofluoric acid than in water. It is insoluble in alkaline 
fluids. 

6 . If a finely pulverized fluoride, whether soluble or insol- 
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uble in water, is treated in a platinum crucible with just 
enough concentTated suljphurie dcid to make it into a thin paste 
(not with more), the crucible covered ^vith the convex face of a 
watch-glass of hard glass coated with beeswax in which lines 
have been traced with a pointed piece of wood, the hollow of the 
glass filled with water, and the crucible gently heated for the 
space of half an hour or an hour, the exposed lines, upon the 
removal of the wax, will be found more or less deeply etched. 
into the glass. (The coating is made by heating the glass 
cautiously, putting a small piece of wax upon the convex face, 
and spreading the wax equally as it melts. It is removed 
by heating the glass gently, and wiping with a cloth.) If the 
quantity of hydrofluoric acid disengaged by the sulphuric acid 
was very minute, the etching is often invisible upon the removal 
of the wax; but in such cases, it will appear when the glass 
is breathed upon. This appearance of the etched lines is 
owing to the unequal capacity of condensing water which the 
etched and the untouched parts of the plate respectively possess. 
The impressions which thus appear upon breathing on the glass 
may, however, owe their origin to other causes; therefore, 
though their non-appearance may be held as a proof of the 
absence of fluorine, their appearance is not a positive proof of 
the presence of that element. At all events, they ought to be con¬ 
sidered of value only where they can be developed again after the- 
glass has been properly washed with water, dried, and wiped. 

This reaction fails if there is too much silicic oxide present, 
or if the substance is not decomposed by sulphuric acid. In 
such cases, one of the two following methods is resorted to, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances: 

6 . If a substance containing fluorine, which is decomposable 
by Goncmtfpated suVphv/rio aoid^ is heated in a finely pulverized 


* J. Niobx^js states that etchings on glass may he obtained with all kinds 
of sulphuric acid, and, in fact, with all acids suited to effect evolution of 
hydrofluoric acid. I have tried watch-glasses of Bohemian glass with sul¬ 
phuric and other acids, but could get no etchings in confirmation of this 
statement- Still, proper caution demands that before using the sulphuric acid, 
it should first be positively ascertained that its fumes will not etch glass. 
Should the sulphuric acid contain hydrofluoric acid, the latter may be easily 
removed by diluting with an equal volume of water, and evaporating in a 
platinum dish to the original strength. 
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condition with that acid (directly in case it is rich in silicic acid, 
but with the addition of finely divided siUoic oxide if it contains 
little or none of the latter substance), silicon flitobidb oas is 
evolved, which forms thick, white fumes in moist air, and sepa¬ 
rates silicic acid when brought in contact with water or ammo¬ 
nia. If the gas is led into water through a bent tube moistened 
inside, the latter at once has its transparency impaired, owing 
to the separation of silicic acid. If the quantity operated upon 
is rather considerable, silicic acid separates in the water, and the 
fluid is rendered acid by hydrofluosilicic acid (compare § 32). 
This process is best applied for the detection of small quantities 
of fluorine as follows: Heat the substance with concentrated 
sulphuric acid to about 160° in a small flask closed with a cork 
with double perforation, bearing two tubes, one of which reaches 
to the bottom. of the flask, while the other terminates immedi¬ 
ately under the cork. Conduct through the longer tube a slow 
stream of dry air into the flask, and conduct this, upon its issu¬ 
ing through the other tube, into a small U-shaped tube enlarged 
to a small bulb at the bend and containing a few drops of water. 
The other end of the U-tube is connected with an aspirator. The 
silicon fluoride which escapes vdth the air gives a separation of 
silicic acid where it comes in contact with the water; and with 
the described arrangement of the apparatus, even very small 
amounts may be distinctly recognized. For more diflSicultly 
decomposable substances, potassium disulphate is used instead of 
sulphuric acid, and the mixture, to which some marble is added 
(to insure a continuous slight evolution of gas), is heated to 
fusion, and kept in that state for some time in a tube of diffi¬ 
cultly fusible glass, which is closed at one end, and provided 
with a gas delivery-tube at the other end. The silicon fluoride 
evolved in the first operation described above may also be con¬ 
ducted in a very slow stream into a test-tube which contains 
about .3 g of a nilin e dissolved in 16 cc of ether and 15 cc of 
alcohol. If fluorine is present, there is formed a white, glisten¬ 
ing sediment of aniline silicofluoride. If this is suspended in 
the liquid, and a few drops of a moderately concentrated solu¬ 
tion of sodium hydroxide in absolute alcohol are added, sodium 
silicofluoride gradually settles to the bottom of the tube (W. 
Knop). 
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7. K silicates whicli are not decomposable by snlpbnric 
acid are to be tested for fluorinoj it is first necessary to decom¬ 
pose them. This is accomplished by fusing them with 4 parts 
of sodium and potassium carbonates. The mass is then extracted 
with water, the liquid is filtered, concentrated by evapora¬ 
tion, cooled, transferred to a platinum vessel, hydrochloric 
acid added to feebly acid reaction, and the fiuid allowed to 
stand until the carbon dioxide has escaped. It is then super¬ 
saturated with ammonia, heated, filtered into a bottle, calcium 
chloride added to the still hot fluid, the bottle is closed, and 
allowed to stand. If a precipitate separates after some time, it 
is collected on a filter, dried, and examined by the method de¬ 
scribed in 5 or 6 (H. Eosb). The foregoing method may be 
«lso used for other substances containing fluorides phos¬ 
phates containing calcium fluoride), if silica is added to them; 
but without this addition, calcium fluoride is only very incom¬ 
pletely decomposed by fusion with alkali carbonates. 

8 . Minute quantities of fluorides in noinerals, slags, etc., 
may also be readily detected by means of the llowjpijpe. Bend 
a piece of platinum foil, and in¬ 
sert it in a glass tube, as shown 

in Fig. 43; introduce the finely 
triturated substance mixed with 

sodium metaphosphate which has been fused upon charcoal and 
powdered, and let the blowpipe flame play upon it so that the 
products of combustion may pass into the tube. A fluoride 
treated in this way yields hydrofluoric acid gas, which betrays 
its presence by its pungent odor, the dimming of the glass tube 
(which becomes perceptible only after cleaning and drying), and 
the yellow tint which the acid air issuing from the tube imparts 
to a moist strip of Brazil-wood paper * (Berzelius, SMirnsoiir). 
When silicates containing metallic fluorides are treated in this 
manner, gaseous silicon fluoride is formed, which also colors 
yellow a moist strip of Brazil-wood paper inserted in the tube, 
and causes silicic acid to be deposited within the tube. After 
washing and drying the tube, it appears here and there dimmed. 
A small quantity of a fluoride present in a n^dneral containing 

* Prepared by moistening strips of fine printing-paper with a decoction of 
Brazil-wood. 
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water may generally be detected by heating the substance by 
itself in a glass tube sealed at one end, and inserting a slip of 
Brazil-wood paper in the tube; under these circumstances, tlie^^ 
paper will usually turn yellow (Berzelius). 

9, Concerning the microchemical detection of fluorine, see 
Haushofee, p, 50; Behrens, Zeitschr. f, analyt. Chem., • 
80 , 172. 


§ 177 . 

Recapitulation cmd Remarhs .—The barium compounds of 
the acids of the third division of the first group are dis¬ 
solved by hydrochloric acid, apparently without decomposition; 
and alkalies therefore reprecipitate them unaltered by neutralizing 
the hydrochloric acid. The barium compounds of the acids of' 
the first division show, however, the same deportment; and these 
acids, therefore, if present, must be removed before any conclu¬ 
sion regarding tlie presence of phosphoric acid, boric acid, oxalic 
acid, or hydrofluoric acid, can be drawn from the reprecipita¬ 
tion of a barium salt by alkalies. But leaving this point, 
out of the question, no great value is to be placed on this 
reaction, not even so far as the simple detection of these acids is 
concerned, and far less as regards their separation from 
other acids, since ammonia fails to reprecipitate from hydro¬ 
chloric acid solutions their barium salts (more particularly 
barium borate and barium fluoride), if the solution contains 
any considerable proportion of free acid or of an ammonium 
salt. Boric acid is very well characterized by the color¬ 
ation which it imparts, either directly, or as boron fluoride 
or boric ether to the alcohol flame, the hydrogen flame, or 
the non-luminous gas flame, and also by its action on turmeric- 
paper. The latter reaction is more particularly suited for the* 
detection of very minute traces. It is to be observed, however, 
that this reaction does not take place in the presence of nitrous 
acid. If oxides of the heavy metals are present, either a subli¬ 
mate of ammonium borofluoride is first obtained according to- 
§ 174, 9, or the metals interfering with the reaction are first 
removed by hydrogen sulphide or ammonium sulphide. Before • 
proceeding to concentrate dilute solutions of boric acid, the latter: 
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must be combined with an alkali, otherwise a large portion of 
the boric acid will volatilize with the aqueous vapors. Small 
quantities of boric acid may also be safely and easily detected 
by the spectroscope. 

The detection of phosphoric acid in compounds soluble in 
water is not difficult, the reaction with magnesium sulphate, 
•efcc., being well adapted for the purpose. The detection of phos¬ 
phoric acid in compounds insoluble in water cannot be effected 
by means of magnesium solution. Ferric chloride (§ 172, 9) is 
well suited for the detection of phosphoric acid in its salts with 
the alkali-earth metals, and more particularly for the separation 
of the acid from these metals. The nitric acid solution of am¬ 
monium molybdate is more especially adapted to effect the detec¬ 
tion of phosphoric acid in presence of aluminium and iron, and in 
general for the detection of small amounts of phosphoric acid. 
It must be again stated that both these reactions demand the 
strictest attention to the directions given. If present in com¬ 
bination with oxides of the fourth, fifth, or sixth group, phos¬ 
phoric acid may be separated by the method given § 172, 11, 
or it may be simply isolated or combined with ammonium by 
precipitating the bases with hydrogen sulphide or ammonium 
sulphide. 

Oxalic acid may always be easily detected in aqueous solu¬ 
tions of oxalates of the alkalies by solution of calcium sulphate. 
The formation of a finely pulverulent precipitate, insoluble in 
acetic acid, leaves hardly a doubt as to its presence, as racemic acid, 
which occurs very rarely, alone gives the same reaction. In 
case of doubt, the calcium oxalate may be readily distinguished 
from the racemate, by simple ignition with exclusion of aii-, as 
the decomposed racemate leaves a considerable proportion of 
charcoal behind, and, moreover, the racemate dissolves in cold 
■solution of potassium or sodium hydroxide, in which calcium 
oxalate is insoluble. The deportment of the oxalates with sul¬ 
phuric acid, or with manganese dioxide and sulphuric acid, 
•also affords sufficient means to confirm the results of other tests. 
In insoluble salts, the oxalic acid is detected most safely by 
decomposing them by boiling with solution of sodium carbonate, 
or by hydrogen sulphide or ammonium sulphide (§ 175, 9). 
Attention should also be called here to the fact that there are 
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certain soluble oxalates which are not precipitated by calcium 
salts, more particularly chromic and ferric oxalates. Their non¬ 
precipitation is due to the fact that these salts form soluble 
double salts with calcium oxalate. 

SydrojluoriG acid is readily detected in salts decomposable 
by sulphuric acid; only it must be borne in mind that too 
large a proportion of sulphuric acid impedes the free evolution of 
hydrofluoric gas, and thus impairs the delicacy of the reaction 
also that the glass cannot be distinctly etched if, instead of hydro¬ 
fluoric acid, silicon fluoride alone is evolved. Therefore, in 
the case of compounds abounding in silica, the safer way is to- 
try, besides, the reaction given in § 176, 5, as well as the one given 
in 6. In silicates which are not decomposed by sulphuric acid, 
the presence of fluorine is often overlooked, because the analyst 
omits to examine the compound carefully by the method given 
in § 176, 7. 


§178. 

Phosphorous Acid, H,P0,. (Phosphorous Anhydride^ p20,.> 

Phosphorous oxide, PaOs, is a white powder, which admits of sublima¬ 
tion, and burns when heated in the air. With a small proportion of water, 
it forms a thickish fluid, which by long standing yields crystals. Heat 
decomposes phosphorous acid into phosphoric acid and hydrogen phos¬ 
phide gas which does not take Are spontaneously. It dissolves freely in 
water, and is poisonous. Of the salts, those with alkali bases are readily 
soluble in water, all the others being sparingly soluble, and dissolving in 
dilute acids. All the salts are decomposed by ignition into phosphates, 
which are left behind, and hydrogen, or a mixture of hydrogen and 
hydrogen phosphide, which escapes. With silver nitrate, separation of 
metallic silver takes place, more especially upon addition of ammonia and. 
application of heat; and with mermrous nitrate, under the same circum¬ 
stances, there is a separation of metallic mercury. From rfierev/rie chloride 
in excess, phosphorous acid throws down mercurous chloride after some 
time, but more rapidly upon heating. Barium chloride and calcium chloride 
produce in not too dilute solutions of phosphorous acid, upon addition of 
ammonia, white precipitates soluble in acetic acid. A mixture of magne¬ 
sium sulphate, ammonium chloride, and ammonia, precipitates only rather 
concentrated solutions. Lead acetate throws down white lead phosphite, 
insoluble in acetic acid. By heating to boiling with sulphurous acid im 
excess, phosphoric acid is formed, attended by separation of sulphur.. 
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In contact with zim and dilute sulphuriG add, phosphorons acid gives a 
mixture of hydrogen with hydrogen phosphide, which accordingly fumes 
in the air, bums with an emerald-green color, and precipitates silver and 
silver phosphide from solution of silver nitrate. Nitric acid interferes 
with the formation of hydrogen phosphide. If this is present only in small 
quantity, a little ferrous chloride is first added, and finally, after some 
time, the zinc is added. The gas containing hydrogen phosphide may be 
allowed to act upon pure filter-paper soaked with silver nitrate solution, or 
upon parchment-paper moistened with this solution, instead of using the 
silver nitrate solution directly (H. Hagee). If the amount of phosphf)rous 
acid is minute, the silver paper is blackened only after some houis. It 
should be remembered that blackening of the paper is also caused by 
hydrogen sulphide and hydrogen arsenide. 


Fov/rth Di/oision of the First of Inorgamo Adds. 

§ 179, 

a. Cae&bonio Acid, HjCO,. {Ca/rlon Dioxide^ CO,.) 

1. Carbon is a solid, tasteless, and odorless body, and only the 
very highest degrees of heat can effect its fusion and volatiliza¬ 
tion (Despretz). All carbon is combustible, and yields carbon 
dioxide when burnt with a sufficient supply of oxygen or atmos¬ 
pheric air. In the diamond, carbon is crystallized, transparent, 
pellucid, exceedingly hard, difficultly combustible; while in the 
form of graphite, it is opaque, grayish-black, soft, greasy to the 
touch, difficultly combustible, and stains the fingers; and as char¬ 
coal, produced by the decomposition of organic matter, it is 
black, opaque, non-crystalline, sometimes dense, shining, and 
difficultly combustible, but often porous, duU, and readily com¬ 
bustible, 

2. Oarbon dioxide, carbonic anhydride, or carbonio 
ACID, COj, at the common temperature and common atmos¬ 
pheric pressure, is a colorless gas of far higher specific gravity 
than atmospheric air, so that it may be poured from one vessel 
into another. It has a faint odor, a sourish taste, and reddens 
moist litmus-paper; but the red tint disappears again upon 
drying. Carbon dioxide is readily absorbed by solution of 
potassium hydroxide, forming a carbonate; and it dissolves 
rather copiously in water. 
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3. The AQUEOUS solution of carbonic acid has a feebly acid 
and pungent taste. It transiently imparts a red tint to litmus- 
paper, and colors solution of litmus wine-red; but it loses carbon 
dioxide when shaken with air in a half-filled bottle, and more 
completely still upon application of heat. Some of the carbo¬ 
nates lose carbon dioxide by ignition; and all of them are white or 
colorless in cases where their metals usually give colorless salts. 
Of the normal carbonates, only those with alkali bases are soluble 
in water. The solutions manifest a very strong alkaline reaction. 
The acid carbonates of the alkali and alkali-earth metals as well 
as those of some other metals dissolve in water. 

4. The carbonates are decomposed by all free acids soluble in 
water, with the exception of hydrocyanic acid. Most of them 
•are decomposed by acids even in the cold, but several (magnesite, 
for instance) require heat. The decomposition is attended with 
effervescence, carbon dioxide being disengaged as a colorless 
•and scarcely odorous gas, which transiently imparts a reddish 
tint to moist litmus-paper. It is necessary to apply the decom¬ 
posing acid in excess, especially when operating upon carbonates 
with alkali bases, since the formation of acid carbonates will 
frequently prevent effervescence if too little of the decomposing 
acid is added. Substances which it is intended to test for car¬ 
bonic acid 111 this way should first be heated with a little water, 
to prevent any mistake which might arise from the escape of 
lair bubbles upon treating the dry substances with the acid. 
'Where there is reason to apprehend loss of carbonic acid upon 
boiling with water, lime-water should be used instead of pure 
water. If it is wished to prove that the escaping gas is really 
'Carbon dioxide, pass it into lime-water or baryta-water, or 
*dip a glass rod in baryta-water and hold it inside the test-tube 
near the fluid. If the gas is carbon dioxide, the lime- or 
baryta-water becomes turbid (see 5).* 

5. Solutions of calcium and harium hyd/roxides (lime- and 
baryta-water) brought into contact with carbonic acid, or with 
soluble carbonates, produce white precipitates of normal calcium: 


* The delicacy ot the reaction maybe increased by the use of the apparatus 
described by O. Rosslbr (Ber. der. deutsch. chem. Gesellsch., 1887, p. 2630). 
although I prefer to use the apparatus described in 6 when it is desired to de¬ 
tect ver}’ small amounts of carbonic acid. 
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CARBONATE, CaCO, , Or BAEIUM CARBONATE, BaOO,. In testing 
for free carbonic acid, the reagents ought always to be added in 
excess, as the acid carbonates of the alkali earths ai*e soluble in 
water. The precipitates when separated from the liquids dissolve 
in acids with effervescence, and the resulting solutions, after the 
complete expulsion of the carbon dioxide by boiling, give no 
precipitates with ammonia. For'the detection of exceedingly 
minute traces of carbonic acid, the apparatus shown in Fig. 44 is 
recommended, which scarcely needs a detailed description. The 



tube a contains soda-lime. The substance to be tested is placed 
in rather large amount in 5, together with a little water, while 
c is empty at first. By suction applied at d by means of a jet- 
pump or an aspirator, the apparatus is now filled with air free 
from carbonic acid, then a little lime-water or baryta-water is 
placed in and a little hydrochloric acid is allowed to flow in 
through the funnel-tube, while a slow current of air freed from 
carbonic acid is allowed to flow through the apparatus, and 5 is 
gently wanfied. Since lime-water dissolves a very small amount 
of calcium carbonate, it is advisable to saturate this by long 
digestion therewith (Welteb, Berthollet). 

6. In solutions of normal alkali carbonates, calcium chloride 
and ha/rium chloride immediately produce precipitates of oal- 
cm^ CARBONATE or of BARIUM CARBONATE; but in dilute solu¬ 
tions of acid carbonates, these precipitates are formed only upon 
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ebullition; while with aqueous carbonic acid, these reagents give 
no precipitate. 

7. In aqueous solutions of normal and acid carbonates of 
the alkalies and alkali-earths, even when very dilute, an aqueous 
solution of lead chloride produces a milky, white precipitate 
of LEAD CARBONATE (H, Schulze). Free carbonic acid does not 
interfere with nor prevent the reaction. Acetic acid dissolves 
the precipitate (difference from lead sulphate). 

8. For the detection of free carbonic acid in the presence of 
acid carbonates, a solution of 1 part of rosolic acid in 500 parts 
of 80 per cent alcohol, which has been treated with barium hy¬ 
droxide solution until it begins to show a red coloration, may 
be used. For example, in testing a well-water, if there is added 
about .5 cc of the rosolic acid solution to 50 cc of the water, 
there is obtained, if the water contains free carbonic acid, a 
colorless, or at the most a faint yellowish, liquid; but if it con¬ 
tains no free carbonic acid, but only acid carbonates, the liquid 
becomes red (M. v. Pettenkofer). 

9. The detection of free carbonic acid, or that which is com¬ 
bined ^vith normal carbonates to form acid carbonates, in the 
presence of normal carbonates, may be accomplished by use of 
the fact that Nessler’s ammonia reaction (§ 97) does not take 
place when free carbonic acid or acid carbonates are present 
(compare Salzer, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 20, 227.) 

10. In relation to the microchemical detection of carbonic 
acid, see Haushofer, p. 66; Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. 
Chem., 30^ 158. 


§180. 

5. Silicic Acid, H^SiO^ , HaSiOg , etc. {Anhyd/ride^ SiOa.) 

1. Silicic oxide or silica is colorless or white, and in the com¬ 
mon blowpipe flame it is unalterable and infusible. It fuses in 
the flame of the oxyhydrogen blowpipe, and is volatile at a very 
high temperature (E. Cramer, H. Moissan). It is met with in 
both the crystalline and amorphous states. It is insoluble in water 
and acids (with the exception of hydrofluoric acid, which dis^ 
solves the amorphous variety easily, but the crystalline varieties 
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with, more difficulty). Hydrated silicic acid dissolves in acids, 
but only at the moment of its liberation. Amorphous silicic 
oxide and hydrated silicic acid dissolve in hot, aqueous solutions 
of potassium and sodium hydroxides and their carbonates; but 
crystallized silica is insoluble or nearly so in these liquids. If 
any one of them is fused with excess of a caustic alkali or alkali 
carbonate, a basic alkali silicate is obtained, which is soluble in 
water. Aqueous ammonia dissolves gelatinous silicic acid rather 
readily, the dry hydrate or the amorphous anhydride more 
difficultly, and crystallized silica very little. The silicates 
with alkali bases are the only ones soluble in water. 

2. The solutions of the alkali silicates are decomposed by 
aU aoidjB, If a large proportion of hydrochloric acid is added 
at once, even to concentrated solutions of alkali silicates, the 
liberated silicic acid remains in solution; but if the hydrochloric 
acid is added gradually, drop by drop, while the fluid is stirred, 
the greater part of the silicic acid separates in a gelatinous form. 
The more dilute the fluid, the more silicic acid remains in solu¬ 
tion, and in highly dilute solutions, no precipitate is formed. 
If the solution of an alkali silicate, mixed with hydrochloric or 
nitric acid in excess, is mcuporated to dryness^ silicic acid sepa¬ 
rates as the acid escapes. Upon treating the residue with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and water, silicic anhydride or, if it has been dried 
at only 100°, hydrated silicic acid remains as an insoluble, white 
powder. In not too dilute solutions of alkali silicates, am¬ 
monium chloride produces precipitates of silicic acid (containing 
alkali), and heating promotes the separation. 

3. Some of the silicates insoluble in water are decomposed 
by hydrochloric or nitric acid, while others are attacked scarcely 
or not at all by these acids, even upon boiling. In the decom¬ 
position of the former, the greater portion of the silicic acid 
separates, usually in the gelatinous, more rarely in the pulveru¬ 
lent, form. To effect the complete separation of the silicic acid, 
the hydrochloric acid solution, with the precipitated silicic acid 
suspended in it, is evaporated to dryness, the residue is heated 
with stirring, at a uniform temperature, somewhat above the 
boiling-point of water until acid vapors no longer escape, then 
it is moistened with hydrochloric acid, heated wdth water, and 
the fluid containing the bases filtered from the residuary, insoluble 
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silicic acid. Of the silicates not decomposed by hydrochloric 
acid, many kaolin) are completely decomposed by heating 
with a mixture of 8 parts of strong sulphuric acid and 3 parts of 
water, the silicic acid being separated in the pulverulent form; 
many others are acted upon to some extent by this reagent. 
Silicates not decomposable by boiling with hydrochloric or sul¬ 
phuric acid in the open air (at the ordinary atmospheric pres¬ 
sure) may generally be completely decomposed by heating, in a 
state of fine powder, with the acids, in strong, sealed glass tubes 
at 200®-210® in an air- or paraffin-bath. 

4. If any silicate, reduced to a fine powder, is fused with 
4 parts of sodium a/nd potassium ca/rbonates until no more car¬ 
bon dioxide escapes, and the mass is then boiled with water, the 
greater part of the silicic acid dissolves as alkali-metal silicate, 
while alkali-earth and earth metals (with the exception of 
aluminium, which passes more or less completely into the 
solution) and heavy metals are left undissolved as carbonates or 
oxides. If the fused mass is softened with water, then, with¬ 
out previous filtration, hydrochloric or nitric acid added to 
strongly acid reaction, and the fluid evaporated as directed in 
3, the silicic acid is left undissolved, while the bases are in solu¬ 
tion. If a fusion is made with 4 parts of barium hydroxide^ the 
mass is digested with water with the addition of hydrochloric or 
nitric acid, and the acid solution is treated according to 3, silicic 
acid is separated as before. The bases, especially the alkalies, 
may then be found in the filtrate. [If an insoluble silicate con¬ 
taining alkali metals is mixed in the state of powder with 8 times 
its weight of precipitated calcium carbonate and its own weight 
of ammonium chloHde^ and the mixture is heated to redness 
in a covered platinum crucible for half an hour, too high a heat 
bemg avoided, a somewhat sintered mass is obtained, which, on 
being digested in hot water, falls to powder, and yields a solu¬ 
tion containing, besides calcium chloride and hydroxide, all the 
alkaHes of the sfficate in the form of chlorides (J. Lawbenob 
Smith).] 

5. If hydrofiaor^c acidj in concentrated aqueous solution or 
in the gaseous state, is made to act upon silicic oxide, silicon 
fluoride gas escap^: SiO, + 4HP = SiF, + 2H,0. The dilate 
acid dissolves silica to hydrofluosilicic acid: SiO, + 6HF = 
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H,SiFe + 2IIaO. If this solution is evaporated to dryness, 
and if the silicic and hydrofluoric acids were pure, and the 
latter was in excess, no residue is left. Hydrofluoric acid acting 
upon silicates gives rise to the formation of silicofluorides: CaSiO, 
+ 6HF = CaSiFg -|- SHaO. By heating with sulphuric acid, 
these are changed to sulphates, with evolution of hydrofluoric 
acid and silicon fluoride gases. If the powdered silicate is 
mixed with 3 parts of ammonium fluoride, or 5 parts of calcium 
fluoride in powder, the mixture made into paste with concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, and heat is applied until no more fumes 
escape, the whole of the silicic acid present volatilizes as silicon 
fluoride. The bases are found in the residue as sulphates, 
mixed, if calcium fluoride was used, with calcium sulphate. 
All the experiments described in 5 should be performed in 
platinum vessels^ and the evaporations must be made under a 
good hood^ or better still in the open air. 

6. On mixing 1 part of finely powdered silica, or a silicate, 
with 2 parts of powdered cryolite or fluor-spar (free from silica), 
and 4 or 5 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid, heating the mix¬ 
ture moderately in a platinum crucible, but not allowing it to 
spurt, and then holding close over the surface the loop of a stout 
platinum wire which has been freshly ignited, and now contains 
a drop of water, a pellicle of silicic acid will soon form on the 
latter from decomposition of the escaping silicon fluoride (Bab- 
foed). 

7. If silicic oxide or a silicate is fused with a small propor¬ 
tion of sodium oarhonate in the loop of a platinum wire, feoth- 
INO is observed in the bead, owing to the evolution of carbon 
dioxide. The bead obtained with pure silicic acid, or silicic 

^ide, is always clear when hot; and with silicates rich in 
silicic acid (as the feldspathic rocks), the bead is also clear; 
otherwise it is opaque. The clearness of the cold bead depends 
upon the proportion between silicic acid, soda, and other bases. 

8. Sodium metaphospluhte in a state of fusion nearly fails 
to dissolve silicic oxide. If, therefore, silicic acid or a 
silicate (best in "small fragments) is fused with sodium meta¬ 
phosphate on a platinum wire, the bases are dissolved, while 
generally the greater part of the silicic oxide separates and floats 
about in a clear bead as a more or less translucent mass, exhibit- 
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ing the shape of the fragment of substance used, and forming the 
so-called silica skeleton. 

9. In regard to the microchemical detection of. silicic acid, 
see Haushofeb, p. 120; Beheens, Zeitschr. f. analjt. Chem.^ 
30, 157. 


§181. 

Recapitulation and Rema/rJcs. —Carbon dioxide or free ca/r* 
honie acid is readily known by the reaction with lime- or baryta* 
water; while the carbonates are easily detected by the evolution of 
a scarcely odorous gas when they are treated with acids. Many 
carbonates magnesite) are decomposed by acids only upon 
heating. When operating upon compounds which evolve other 
gases besides carbon dioxide, the gas should be tested with lime- 
water or baryta-water. Silide add^ both in the free state and 
in silicates, may usually be readily detected by the reaction with 
sodium metaphosphate. In the form in which it is always 
obtained in analyses, it differs from all other bodies by its 
insolubility in acids (except hydrofluoric acid) and in fusing 
potassium disulphate, and its solubility in boiling solutions of 
alkalies and alkali carbonates; and from many bodies (especially 
from alumina and titanic oxide), by completely volatilizing upon 
repeated evaporation in a platinum dish, with hydrofluoric acid 
(or ammonium fluoride) and sulphuric acid. 

Second Group of Inorganic Adds, 

Acids which are precipitated by Silver Nitrate, but not by 
Barhtm Chloride ; JSydrocKioric Add^ Sydrohromic Aoid^ 
Sydriodic Add^ JSydro&yanic Add^ Ily^oferro- and Ily-^ 
drofeTricya/nic Acidy Hydrosulphocyanic Acidy Hyd/rosul- 
phuric Add (Nitrous Acid, Hypochlorous Acid, Chlorous 
Acid, Hypophosphorous Acid). 

The silver compounds, corresponding to the halogen and 
sulphur adds of this group, are insoluble in dilute nitric acid. 
These acids react with metallic oxides and hydroxides, the 
metals combining with the chlorine, bromine, iodine, cyanogen, 
or sulphur, etc., while the oxygen of the metallic oxide, or the 
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hydroxyl of the hydroxide, forms water with the hydrogen of 
the acid. 


§182. 

a. Hydrochloric Acid, HOI. 

1. Chlorine is a heavy, yellowish-green gas of a disagreea¬ 
ble and suffocating odor, which has a most injurious action upon 
the respiratory organs. It destroys many vegetable colors (lit¬ 
mus, indigo-blue, etc.), is not inflammable, and supports the 
combustion of a few bodies only. Minutely divided antimony, 
tin, etc., spontaneously ignite in it, and are converted into 
chlorides. It dissolves rather freely in water; and the chlorine- 
water fomied has a faint yellowish-green color, smells strongly 
of the gas, bleaches vegetable colors, is decomposed by the 
action of light (§ 30), and loses its odor when shaken with mer¬ 
cury, the latter being partly converted into mercurous chloride. 
Small quantities of free chlorine may be readily detected in a 
liquid by adding it to a dilute solution of indigo having only a 
faint blue color, which is decolorized by the action of the free 
chlorine, or also, in the absence of nitrous acid, by the blue 
color imparted to a mixture of starch paste and potassium iodide 
(see § 184, 9). 

2. Hydrochloric acid, at the common temperature and 
common atmospheric pressure, is a colorless gas, which forms 
dense fumes in moist air, is suffocating and very irritating, and 
dissolves in water with exceeding facility. The concentrated 
aqueous solution (fuming hydrochloric acid) loses a large portion 
of its gas upon heating. 

3. The normal metallic chlorides are readily soluble in 
water, with the exception of lead, silver, cuprous, and mer¬ 
curous chlorides, and most of them are white or colorless. 
Many chlorides volatilize at a high temperature, without suffer¬ 
ing decomposition; while others are decomposed upon ignition, 
and some are fixed at a moderate red heat. 

4. Even in highly dilute solutions of free hydrochloric acid 
or of almost all metallic chlorides, %il/oeT nitrate produces a white 
precipitate of silver chloride, AgOl, which upon exposure to 
light becomes first violet, then black. It is insoluble in dilute 
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nitric acid, but dissolves readily in ammonia as well as in potas¬ 
sium cyanide solution, and also in a boiling solution of ammonium 
“ sesqiii ’’-carbonate(H. Hager). [Placed in contact with 
metallic zinc and water slightly acidulated with* sulphuric acid, 
silver chloride is decomposed, soluble zinc chloride and metallic 
silver being formed.] Silver chloride fuses without decomposi¬ 
tion (compare § 136, 7). From a solution of green chromium 
chloride, chlorine is incompletely' precipitated by means of 
silver nitrate (Peligot), and it is not precipitated from a 
solution of molybdenous oxychloride in sulphuric acid (Blom- 
steand). From a solution of auric chloride, even in the pres¬ 
ence of nitric acid, silver nitrate produces an ochre-yellow 
precipitate, containing gold, silver, and chlorine. 

6. In solutions containing free hydrochloric acid or metallic 
chlorides, mercurous nitrate and lead acetate produce precipi¬ 
tates of MERCUROUS CHLORIDE, Hg^Cl^, and lead chloride, 
PbClj. For the properties of these precipitates, see § 136, 6, 
and § 137, 7. Lead acetate precipitates lead auric chloride 
from a solution of hydrochlorauric acid. 

6. If hydrochloric acid is heated with mcmganese dioxide 
or lead dioxide^ or a chloride with mangcmese dioxide or lead 
dioxide and rather concentrated sulphuric acid^ chlorine is 
evolved, which may be readily recognized by its odor, its yel- 
\owish-green color, and its bleaching action upon vegetable 
colors. The best way of testing the latter is to expose to the 
gas a moist strip of litmus-paper, or of paper colored with solu¬ 
tion of indigo. When chlorides are heated with manganese or 
lead dioxide and acetic acid, no chlorine is evolved. 

7. If a metallic chloride is triturated with haK its weight 
or somewhat more of potassium dichromate^ the dry mixture 
treated with concentrated sulphuric acid in a tubulated retort, 
and a gentle heat applied, the deep brownish-red gas of chromic 
oxychloride, CrOaCL, (ohlorochromic acid), is evolved, which 
condenses into a fluid of the same color, and passes into the 
receiver. If this distillate is mixed with ammonia in excess, a 
yellow-colored liquid is produced from the formation of ammo- 


* To prepare this, dissolve 1 part of the transparent ammonium carbonate 
of commerce in 9 parts of water of ordinary temperature, and add, for each 
10 cc of the liquid, 5 drops of ammonia-water of .96 sp. gr. 
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nium chromate: OrO.Cl, +41TH,OH = 2]m,Cl+(NH,'),CrO,+ 
2HaO. Upon addition of an acid, the color of the solution changes 
to a reddish-yellow, owing to the formation, of acid ammonium 
chromate. 

8. Chlorine is detected in the metallic chlorides insoluble in 
water and nitric acid by fusing them with sodium-potassium 
ca/rionate^ and treating the mass with water, which dissolves 
the sodium and potassium chlorides formed in the process, to¬ 
gether with the excess of the sodium and potassium carbonates. 

9. If cuprio oxide is dissolved in a bead of sodium meta- 
phosphate on a platinum wire in the outer blowpipe flame, in suf¬ 
ficient quantity to make the mass nearly opaque, a trace of a 
substance containing chlorine added to it while still in fusion, and 
the bead then exposed to the reducing flame, a fine blue-colored 
flame, inclining to purple, will be seen encircling it as long as 
chlorine is present (Berzelius). 

10. In relation to the microscopic detection of chlorine, see 
Haushofer, p. 47; Behrens, Zeitsclir. f. analyt. Chem., 30, 
170; A. Percy Smith, Pharmac. CentralhaUe, 1886, p. 638. 


§183. 

5. Hydrobromic Acid, BCBr. 

1. Bromine is a heavy, brownish-red liquid of a very disa¬ 
greeable, chlorine-like odor; it boils at 63®, and volatilizes rapidly 
even at the common temperature. The vapor is brownish-red. 
Bromine bleaches vegetable colors like chlorine, is rather sol¬ 
uble in water, dissolves still more readily in alcohol, and 
very freely in ether, carbon disulphide, and chloroform. The 
solutions are yellowish-red. Ether, carbon disulphide, or chloro¬ 
form, when shaken with an aqueous solution of bromine, extract 
the latter from it. 

2. Hydrobromic acid g-as, its aqueous solution, and the 
METALLIC BROMIDES, in their general deportment, show a great 
analogy to the corresponding chlorides. 

3. In aqueous solutions of hydrobromic acid or of bro¬ 
mides, siVoev nitrate produces a yellowish-white precipitate of 
SILVER BROMIDE, AgBr, which becomes gray upon exposure to 
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light. This precipitate is insoluble in dilute nitric acid, and almost 
insoluble in a boiling solution of ammonium ^‘sesqui’’-carbon, 
ate (H. Hager). Ammonia-water dissolves silver bromide, but 
much more difficultly than silver chloride. It dissolves with 
facility in potassium cyanide. [With metallic zinc and water 
acidulated with sulphuric acid, it yields soluble zinc bromide and 
metallic silver.] 

4. In neutral solutions of metallic bromides, jpalladious 
nitrate^ but not palladious chloride, produces a reddish-brown 
precipitate of palladious bromide, PdBr,. In concentrated 
solutions, thip precipitate is formed immediately; but in dilute 
solutions, it makes its appearance only after standing some time. 

5. Nitric acid decomposes hydrobromic acid and the bro¬ 
mides, mth the exception of silver bromide, upon the application 
of heat, and liberates the bromine by oxidizing the hydrogen or 
the metal. In the case of a solution, the liberated bromine colors 
it yellow or yellowish-red. With bromides in the solid state or 
in concentrated solution, brownish-red (if diluted, brownish- 
yellow) vapors of bromine escape at the same time, which, if 
evolved in sufficient quantity, condense in the cold part of the 
test-tube to small drops. In the cold, nitric acid, even when red and 
fuming, fails to liberate the bromine in very dilute solutions of 
bromides, nor is it liberated by solution of nitrous acid in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, nor by hydrochloric acid and potassium 
nitrite. 

6. Chlorine^ in the gaseous state or in aqueous solution^ 
immediately liberates bromine in solutions of its compounds, 
the fluid assuming a yellowish-red tint if the quantity of bro¬ 
mine present is not too minute. A large excess of chlorine must 
be avoided, since this causes the formation of bromine chlo¬ 
ride, which destroys the color wholly or nearly so. This reac¬ 
tion is made much more delicate by the addition of a fluid which 
dissolves bromine and does not mix with water, such as carlon 
disulphide or chloroform. Mix the neutral or feebly acid 
solution in a test-tube with a little of one of these fluids, sufficient 
to form a large drop at the bottom, then add dilute chlorine- 
water drop by drop, and shake the tube. With appreciable 
quantities of bromine {e,g.^ 1 part in 1000 parts of water), the 
drop at the bottom acquires a reddish-yellow tint; but with very 
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minute quantities (1 part of bromine in 30,000 parts of water), 
n pale yellow tint, wliicb, however, is still distinctly discernible.* 
Ether, which was previously used for the purpose, is far less 
well adapted for this reaction. A large excess of chlorine-water 
must be avoided in this experiment also, and it must always be 
ascertained first whether the chlorine-water, mixed with a large 
quantity of water and some carbon disulphide or chloroform, and 
shaken, will leave these solvents quite uncolored. If not, the 
reagent is not suited for the purpose. If the solution of 
bromine in carbon disulphide or chloroform (or ether) is mixed 
with some solution of potassium hydroxide, the mixture shaken, 
and heat applied, the yellow color disappears, and the solution 
now contains potassium bromide and bromate. By evaporation 
and ignition, the potassium bromate is converted into potassium 
bromide, and the ignited mass may then be further tested as 
directed in 7. 

7. If bromides are heated with mcmganese or lead dioxide 
and concentrated or dilute mlphurie acid^ BRowmsH-EED vapors 
OF BROMINE are evolved. In the presence of chlorides, it is 
necessary to operate with dilute solutions so that no bromine 
chloride can be formed. "When heated with manganese dioxide 
and acetic acid, bromides give off no bromine, but they do 
evolve bromine when heated with lead dioxide and acetic acid 
(Yortmann). If the bromine is present only in very minute 
quantity, the color of the escaping vapor is not visible; but if 
the mixture is heated in a small retort, and the vapors are trans' 
mitted through a long glass condenser, the color of the bromin^v 
may generally be seen by looking lengthwise through the tube. 
The first drops of the distillate are also colored yellow, and 
these together with the first vapors should be received in a test- 
tube containing some starch moistened with water; since, 

8. If moistened sta/roh is brought into contact with free 
bromine, more especially in the form of vapor, yellow bromizbd 
STARCH is formed. The coloration is not always instantaneous. 
The reaction is rendered most delicate by sealing the test-tube 


* In solutions of hydrobromides of the alkaloids, the reaction does not take 
place. The alkaloids are therefore to be first removed by means of sodium 
hydroxide or carbonate solution, etc. (A. Weller, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 
26 . 740). 
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which contains the moistened starch and the first drops of the 
distillate from 7, and then cautiously inverting it, so as to cause 
the moist starch to occupy the upper part of the tube, while the 
fluid is at the bottom. The presence of even the slightest 
trace of bromine will now, in the course of from twelve to 
twenty-four hours, impart a yellow tint to the starch, which, 
however, after some time will again disappear. The reaction 
may be called forth in a simpler manner, with almost the same 
degree of delicacy, by gently heating the fluid containing free 
bromine, or also the original mixture of bromide, manganese 
dioxide, and sulphuric acid, in a very small beaker covered 
with a watch-glass having a strip of paper attached to the lower 
side, moistened with starch paste and sprinkled with starch 
powder. 

9. If concentrated sulphuric acid is poured over a mixture of a 

bromide with dichromate^ and heat is then applied, a 

brownish-red gas is evolved, exactly as in the case of chlorides. 
But this gas consists of pure bromine, and therefore the fluid pass¬ 
ing over does not turn yellow, but becomes colorless upon super¬ 
saturation with ammonia. Bromine may also be * expelled 
from solutions by heating with potassium chromate and sulphuric 
acid. 

10. If a solution of hydrobromic acid or an alkali-metal 
bromide is mixed with a little gold chloride solution, a straw 
or dark orange color is produced from the formation of gold 
BROM iDFj. If iodine is present, it must be removed before the 
solution of gold is added (Bill). 

11. In order to detect bromine in them, the metallic 
bromides which are insoluble in water and nitric acid are treated 
in the same way as the corresponding chlorides, 

12. If a substance containing bromine is added to a sodima 
metaphosjphate head saturated with cupric oxide^ and the bead 
is then ignited in the inner blowpipe flame, the flame is colored 
BLUE, inclining to green, more particularly at the edges 
(Berzelius). 

13. In relation to the microscopic detection of bromine, see 
Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Ohem., 30, 170; A. Percy 
Smith, Pharmac. Centralhalle, 1886, p. 638. 
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§184 

0 . Hydeiodic Acid, HI. 

1. Iodine is a soft solid body, with a peculiar, disagreeable 
odor. It generally occurs in the form of black, shining, crystalline 
scales. It fuses at 114°, boils above 200°, giving iodine vapor, 
which has a beautiful violet-blue color, and condenses upon 
cooling to a black sublimate. It is very sparingly soluble in 
water, but readily in alcohol, ether, carbon disulphide, and 
chloroform, as well as in aqueous solution of potassium iodide. 
The aqueous solution is light brown, the alcoholic, ethereal, 
and potassium iodide solutions are deep red-brown, while those 
in carbon disulphide and chloroform are violet-red. Iodine 
destroys vegetable colors, only slowly and imperfectly. It stains 
the skin brown, and with starch forms a cornpound of a most 
intense, dark blue color. This always results when iodine vapor 
or a solution containing free iodine is brought into contact with 
starch, best in the form of starch paste. The color of iodized 
starch is destroyed by alkalies, by chlorine and bromine, and by 
sulphurous acid and other reducing agents. 

2. Htdriodio acid q-as resembles hydrochloric and hydro- 
bromic acid gases, and dissolves copiously in water. The colorless 
solution of hydriodic acid turns speedily to a reddish-brown in 
contact with the air, water and a solution of iodine in hydri¬ 
odic acid being formed. 

3. The IODIDES also correspond in many respects with the 
chlorides. Of the iodides of the heavy metals, however, many 
more are insoluble in water than is the case with the correspond¬ 
ing chlorides. Many iodides have characteristic colors, e.g.y 
lead iodide, mercurous iodide, and mercuric iodide. 

4. In aqueous solutions of hydriodic acid and of iodides, 
silver nitrate produces yellowish-white precipitates of silver 
IODIDE, Agl, which blacken on exposure to light. Silver iodide 
is insoluble in dilute nitric acid, scarcely soluble in animonia- 
water containing 5 per cent of ammonia, and not soluble in a 
boiling solution of ammonium ‘^sesqui’’-carbonate (H. Haobb). 
It dissolves readily in potassium cyanide [and with zinc and dilute 
sulphuric acid, reacts like silver chloride and bromide]. 
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5. Even in very dilute solutions of hydriodic acid or metallic 
iodides, palladious chloride and jpalladious nitrate produce a 
brownish-black precipitate of palladious iodide, Pdl,,, which 
dissolves to a trifling extent in saline solutions (sodium chloride, 
magnesium chloride, etc.), but is insoluble or nearly so in dilute, 
cold hydrochloric and nitric acids. 

6. From neutral aqueous solutions of the iodides, a solution 
of 1 part of cupric suljphate and 2^ parts of ferrous sulphate 
throws down oupeotts iodide, CuJ,, in the form of a dirty 
white precipitate. The addition of ammonia promotes the 
complete precipitation of the iodine. Chlorides and bromides 
are not precipitated by this reagent. Instead of using the 
above mixture of sulphates, cupric sulphate alone may be added, 
and afterwards enough sulphurous acid or acid sodium sulphite 
to remove the brown color produced by separated iodine. 

7. Pure nitric acidy free from nitrous acid, decomposes 
hydriodic acid or iodides, only when acting upon them in its 
concentrated form, particularly when aided by the application 
of heat. But nitrous acid and nitrogen peroxide decompose 
hydriodic acid and iodides with the greatest facility, even in the 
most dilute solutions. Colorless solutions of iodides therefore 
acquire immediately a brownish-red color upon addition of some 
red fuming nitric acid, or of a mixture of this with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, or better still, upon addition of a solution of 
nitrous acid in concentrated sulphuric acid, or of potassium 
nitrite and some sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. From more 
concentrated solutions, the iodine separates in the form of black 
scales, while nitrogen oxides and iodine vapor escape.* 

8. As the blue coloration of iodized starch remains visible 
in much more highly dilute solutions than the yellow color of 
solution of iodine in water, the delicacy of Ihe reaction just 
described (7) is considerably heightened by first mixing the fluid 
to be tested for iodine with some thin, tolerably clear starch 
pastCy then adding a few drop§ of dilute sulphuric acid, to make 
the fluid strongly acid, and finally one of the reagents given in 
7. Of the solution of nitrous acid in concentrated sulphuric 

* From cyanogen iodide, iodine is not separated by oxidizing agents/ but 
it is set free by reducing agents (E. v. Mevbr, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 27, 
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acid, a single drop on a glass rod suffices to produce the reaction 
most distinctly, and I can, therefore, recommend this reagent 
most highly, as does Fr. J, Otto, who first proposed its use. 
Red fuming nitric acid must be added in somewhat larger 
quantity to call forth the reaction in its highest intensity; there¬ 
fore, this reagent is not well adapted to detect very minute 
quantities of iodine. The reaction with potassium nitrite also is 
very delicate. The fluid to be tested is mixed with dilute sulphuric 
acid or with hydrochloric acid to distinctly acid reaction, and a 
drop or two of a concentrated solution of potassium nitrite is 
then added in the presence of a little starch paste. In cases 
where the quantity of iodine present is very minute, the fluid 
turns reddish, instead of blue. An excess of the fluid contain¬ 
ing nitrous acid does not materially impair the delicacy of the 
reaction. As iodized starch becomes colorless in hot water, 
the fluids must of necessity be cold, and the colder they are the 
more delicate the reaction. To attain the highest degree of 
delicacy, cool the fluid with ice, let the starch deposit, and place 
the test-tube upon white paper to observe the reaction (compare 
also ‘^Recapitulation and Remarks’’ below, § 188). 

9. Ghlorine gas and chloTine-wateT decompose compounds of 
iodine also, setting the iodine free; but if the chlorine is applied 
in excess, the liberated iodine combines with it to iodine chloride. 
A dilute solution of a metallic iodide, mixed with starch paste, 
acquires at once, therefore, upon addition of a little chlorine- 
water, a blue tint, but becomes colorless again upon addition 
of more chlorine-water. As it is difficult not to exceed the 
proper limit, especially where the quantity of iodine present 
is only small, chlorine-water is not well adapted for the detection 
of minute quantities of iodine. 

10. If a solution containing hydriodic acid or an iodide, 
acidified if necessary, is mixed with chloroform or carhon 
disulphide^ so as to leave a large drop undissolved, and one of 
the agents by which iodine is liberated (a drop of a solution of 
nitrous acid in sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid and potassium 
nitrite, chlorine-water, etc.) is added, the mixture vigorously 
shaken, and then allowed to stand at rest, the chloroform or the 
carbon disulphide, colored violet-red by the iodine dissolved in 
it, subsides to the bottom. This reaction,, also, is exceedingly 
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delicate. If a solution containing free iodine is shaken with 
petroleum oil^ henzol^ or ether^ the first two are colored almost 
red, and the ether more reddish-brown or yellow. (Iodine colors 
ether much more intensely than an equal amount of bromine.) 

11. If metallic iodides are heated with concent/rated sul- 
phurio acid^ or with mangcmese or lead dioxide and dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid or even acet/ic add^ or with dilute sulphuric acid 
and potassium dichromate^ or with ferric chloride or ferric 
sulphate^ iodine separates, and may be recognized by the color 
of its vapor, or in the case of very minute quantities, by its 
action upon a strip of paper coated with starch paste. 

12. Upon fusion with sodium carbonate^ the iodides which 
are insoluble in water and nitric acid comport themselves in the 
same manner as the corresponding chlorides. 

13. A sodium metaphoyphate bead^ saturated with cupric 
oxide^ when charged with a substance containing iodine, and 
ignited in the inner blowpipe flame, imparts an intense green 
color to the flame. 

14. In regard to the microscopic detection of iodine, see 
Haushofer, p. 62; Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Ohem,, 30 , 
171; Deniges, Chem. Centralbl., 1894, I, p. 104. 

§ 186. 

d. Hydrocyanic Acid, HON. 

1. Cyanogen, C^Na, is a colorless gas of a peculiar, pene¬ 
trating odor. It burns with a crimson flame, is rather soluble in 
water, and has a specific gravity of 1.8. 

2. Hvdrooyanio acid (prussic acid) is a colorless, volatile, 
inflammable liquid, the stupefying odor of which distantly re¬ 
sembles that of bitter almonds. It is miscible with water in all 
proportions, and in the pure state, it speedily suffers decompo¬ 
sition. It is extremely poisonous, and the aqueous solution does 
not redden litmus-paper. 

3. The CYANIDES of the alkali and alkali-earth metals are 
soluble in water, and the solutions smell of hydrocyanic acid. They 
are readily decomposed by acids, even by carbonic acid. At 
60° to 80°, mercuric cyanide, and at 100°, finely divided cyanides, 
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suspended in water and insoluble in it, are decomposed by car¬ 
bonic acid (H. Hilger and K. Tamba). Wben ignited with 
exclusion of air, potassium and sodium cyanides fuse without 
decomposition; but when fused with oxides of lead, copper, anti¬ 
mony, tin, and many other oxides, they reduce these, and are 
converted into cyanates. Upon fusion with almost every metal¬ 
lic sulphide, a metallic sulphocyanide is produced. Only a few of 
the cyanides of heavy metals are soluble in water; but all of them 
are decomposed by ignition, the cyanides of the noble metals 
being converted into cyanogen gas and metal or metallic para- 
cyanide, and the cyanides of the other heavy metals, into nitrogen 
gas and metallic carbides. Many of the cyanides of heavy 
metals are not decomposed by dilute oxygen acids, and only with 
difficulty by concentrated nitric acid. By heating and evapora¬ 
tion with concentrated sulphuric acid, all cyanides are decom¬ 
posed ; while hydrochloric acid decomposes a few, and hydro¬ 
gen sulphide decomposes many. 

4. The CYANIDES have a great tendency to combine with each 
other; hence most of the cyanides of the heavy metals dissolve 
in potassium cyanide. The resulting compounds are either: 

a. Double salts, 6,g,^ potassium nickel cyanide, 2KON'. 
Ni(ON) 3 . From solutions of such double salts, acids precipitate 
the metallic cyanide, by decomposing the potassium cyanide 
which was combined with it. Or, 

5. Compounds which behave like simple halogen salts, in 

which a metal potassium) is combined with a compound 

radical consisting of cyanogen and another (metal iron, cobalt, 
manganese, chromium). The ferro- and the ferricyanides of 
potassium, K^Fe(OIT)^ and K,Fe(C]Sr),, are compounds of this 
kind. From solutions of such compounds, dilute acids do 
not separate metallic cyanides in the cold. K the potassium 
is replaced by hydrogen, corresponding hydrogen acids are 
formed, which must not be confounded with hydrocyanic acid. 

The reactions of hydrocyanic acid and the simple cyanides 
will first be considered; then, in an appendix to this paragraph, 
those of hydroferro- and hydroferricyanic acid and also of 
hydrosulphocyanic acid. 

5. Silver rdtrate produces in solutions of free hydrocyanic 
acid and of cyanides of the alkali metals, white precipitates of 
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SILVER CYANIDEj AgCNj whicli are readily soluble in potassium 
cyanide, dissolve with some difficulty in ammonia, and are 
insoluble in dilute nitric acid. These precipitates are decomposed 
by ignition, leaving metallic silver with some silver paracyanide. 
"V^en free hydrocyanic acid is present, the delicacy of this reac¬ 
tion is increased by first adding auunonia in excess, then silver 
nitrate, and finally acidifying with nitric acid. 

6. If a solution of ferrous sulphate and a drop of ferrie 
chloride solution are added to a solution of free hydrocyanic 
acid, no alteration takes place; but if a few drops of a solution> 
of potassium or sodium hydroxide are now added, until the 
liquid just reacts alkaline, a bluish-green precipitate forms, 
which consists of a mixture of Prussian blue (compare § 127, 6) 
and ferrous-ferric hydroxide. Upon now acidifying with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the ferrous-ferric hydroxide dissolves, while the 
Prussian blue remains undissolved. If only a very minute 
quantity of hydrocyanic acid is present, the fluid simply appears 
green after the addition of the hydrochloric acid, and it is only 
after long standing that a trifling blue precipitate separates from 
it. The same final reaction is observed when a mixture of 
ferrous and ferric salt is mixed with the solution of an alkali- 
metal cyanide, and hydrochloric acid is then added. 

7. If a liquid containing a little hydrocyanic acid or alkali- 
metal cyanide is mixed with sufficient yellow ammonium sulphide 
to impart a yellowish tint to the fluid, after the addition 
of a drop of weak potassium or sodium hydroxide solution 
when free hydrocyanic acid was present, and the mixture is 
warmed in a porcelain dish upon the water-bath until it has 
become colorless and the excess of ammonium sulphide is 
decomposed or volatilized, and finally evaporated to dryness, 
the residue now contains ammonium sulphocyanide. This is dis¬ 
solved in a little water, made acid with 2 or 3 drops of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, allowed to stand a few minutes, and then a little 
ferric chloride is added. A blood-red coloration shows the 
presence of the sulphocyanogen which has been formed. Should 
a violet color appear, or should the resulting red color disap¬ 
pear quickly, some more ferric chloride must be added to call 
forth the reaction (Liebig, Alm^n). This reaction is exceeding¬ 
ly delicate. The following equation expresses the transformation 
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of a cyanide into a snlpliocyanide: (NH 4 )aS, -|- 4S.CN = 4KCNS 
+ (NH 4 )aS. If an acetate is present, the reaction takes place only 
upon addition of more hydrochloric acid. To discover the 
cyanogen in insoluble compov/nds by converting it into ferric snl- 
phocyanide, proceed as follows: Fuse some sodium thiosulphate in 
the loop of a platinum wire in an alcohol flame, until the water 
of crystallization has escaped and the mass swells up, introduce 
a small portion of the substance, heat for a little time, removing 
it from the flame as soon as the sulphur begins to burn, and then 
dip the mass into a few drops of ferric chloride mixed with water 
and a little hydrochloric acid. A permanent, blood-red color 
will be produced if cyanogen was present. If the substance is 
heated too long, the reaction fails, as the sodium sulphocyanide 
formed is then destroyed. This method is well suited to dis¬ 
tinguish silver chloride, bromide, or iodide from cyanide (A. 
Frohde). 

8. If, to a liquid containing hydrocyanic acid or a metallic 
cyanide, a few drops of a solution of potassium nil/rite are 
added, then from 2 to 4 drops of ferric chloride solution, and 
enough dilute sulphuric acid so that the brown color of the 
ferric salt formed at flrst just changes into light yellow, the 
liquid is then heated to incipient boiling, cooled, some ammonia 
added to precipitate the iron which is in excess, the precipi¬ 
tate Altered off, and one or two drops of hydrogen sulphide 
water are added to the filtrate (which should still contain free 
ammonia), the solution takes oh a violet color from the action of 
the sulphide upon the potassium nitroprusside which has been 
formed (G. Yoetmakk). 

9. On mixing a moderately concentrated solution of an 
alkali-metal cyanide with a picric add solution (1 part of 
picric acid to 260 parts of water) and boiling, the fluid appears 
dark red from formation of alkali-metal picrocyaminate (isopur- 
purate), the coloration increasing in intensity by standing. If 
the solution of the cyanide is very dilute, no more picric acid 
must be added than is just sufficient to color the fluid yellow. 
After boiling, the red coloration often does not make its appear¬ 
ance till the fluid has cooled and stood for some time (C. D. 
Bbatin). The reaction is not as delicate as those described in 6, 
7, and 8, but it may be used for the detection of an alkali-metal 
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cyanide in the presence of potassium ferrocyanide, which does 
not give potassium picrocyaminate when treated in the same 
way. 

10. On soaking filter-paper with alcoholic 
tincture of guaiacum containing 3 or 4 per cent of the resin, 
allowing the alcohol to evaporate, moistening the paper with 
solution of copper sulphate containing J per cent of the salt, 
and then exposing it to air in which a trace of hydrocyanic 
acid is present, it becomes blue from liberation of active 
oxygen: 3CuO + 4HCN = Cu, (ON),. Ou (ON), + 2H,0 + O 
(Pagensteohee, Sohonbein). The reaction is exceedingly deli¬ 
cate, but it is not conclusive for hydrocyanic acid without con¬ 
firmation, because the guaiacum-copper paper is also made blue 
by air containing ammonia, nitrous acid, ozone, bromine, iodine, 
and hypochlorous acid. It is still less conclusive when it is 
produced in solutions, for a mixture of guaiacum tincture with 
very dilute copper sulphate solution is turned blue, not only by 
hydrocyanic acid and cyanides, but also by soluble lower 
chlorides, bromides, iodides, fluorides, etc. 

11. If a very dilute solution of iodized sta/rch is mixed with 
a trace of hydrocyanic acid, or, after addition of dilute sulphuric 
acid, with a trace of an alkali-metal cyanide, the blue color dis¬ 
appears immediately or after a short time, the iodine and the 
hydrocyanic acid being transformed into cyanogen iodide and 
hydriodic acid (Sohonbein). This is a very delicate reaction, 
but cannot be relied upon without further tests, as many other 
substances decolorize iodized starch. 

12. None of the above methods will serve to effect the 
detection of cyanogen in mercuric cyanide. To detect cyanogen 
in that compound, its solution is mixed with hydrogen sulphide, 
when mercuric sulphide precipitates, and the solution contains 
free hydrocyanic acid. In solid mercuric cyanide, the cyanogen 
is most readily detected by heating in a glass tube (com¬ 
pare 3). Upon heating a solution of mercuric cyanide with 
hydrochloric acid, with sodium chloride and oxalic acid, or with 
sodium chloride and dilute sulphuric acid, iu a distilling apparatus, 
a large part of the cyanogen is obtained in the distillate as hydrogen 
cyanide. In the presence of small amounts, it is best to distil with 
tartaric acid and a little hydrogen sulphide (Atttheneibth). 
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13. Eegarding the microscopic detection of hydrogen 
cyanidej see Behrens, Zeitschr, f. analyt. Chem., 30 , 166.* 


Appendix to Hydrocyanic Acid. 

§186. 

a. Hydroferrocyanic acid^ 'RiFe{ClSr)^. Hydroferrocyanic 
acid is colorless, crystalline, and readily soluble in water. Its 
solution has a strong acid reaction. Some of the ferryocyanides, 
as those containing alkali and alkali-earth metals, are soluble in 
water, but the greater number of them are insoluble in that liquid. 
All ferrocyanides are decomposed by ignition; and where they 
are not quite anhydrous, hydrocyanic acid, carbonic acid, and am¬ 
monia escape; otherwise, nitrogen and occasionally cyanogen. In 
aqueous solutions of hydroferrocyanic acid or ferrocyanides, 
chloride produces a blue precipitate of ferric ferrocyanide 
(Prussian blue, compare § 127, 6); and cupric sulphate^ a brown¬ 
ish-red precipitate of cupric ferrocyanide (compare § 140, 9). 
Silver nitrate gives a white precipitate of silver ferrocyanide, 
Ag4Fe(C17)e, which is insoluble in nitric acid and in ammonia 
(upon short action in the cold), but dissolves in potassium 
cyanide. Upon boiling with aqueous ammonia, silver ferro¬ 
cyanide yields ferrous oxide, while the solution contains silver 
cyanide and ammonium cyanide (Weith). If a not too dilute 
solution of an alkali-metal ferrocyanide is mixed with hydro- 
chloric acid^ and some ether is poured on the top of the mixture 
HYDROFERROCYANIC ACID Separates in the crystalline form when^ 
the two fluids meet. Alkah-metal ferrocyanides are not decom¬ 
posed by carbonic add in aqueous solution in the cold (differ¬ 
ence from the cyanides), but they are decomposed at from 72° to 
^4° (Authenrieth). Prussian blue and cupric ferrocyanide sus¬ 
pended in water, however, do not decompose with carbonic acid 
Below 100°. Upon boiUng with water^ soluble ferrocyanides, 
as well as those which are insoluble but flnely divided, are de- 

* Concerning the detection of cyanogen in flames, compare C. Ludbeinq, 
Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 29, 842. 
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composed, even without the aid of carbonic acid, with the formation 
of hydrogen cyanide (A. Hilqeb and E. Tamba). Solutions of 
metallic ferrocyanides which are made alkaline with sodium 
carbonate give no prussic acid when distilled in a stream of 
carhonio a<yid, nor is any hydrogen cyanide obtained by the 
distillation of a ferrocyanide with Ivyd/rogen sodvwm, oo/rhonate 
(JACQUBMnsr). Upon warming, ferrocyanides in acidified solutions 
are converted by hydrogen peroxide into ferricyanogen com¬ 
pounds (Weltzien). Insoluble ferrocyanides are decomposed 
by boiling "with solution of sodi/wm hydvoxide, sodium ferro- 
cyanide being formed, and the metals separating as hydroxides, 
unless they are soluble in sodium hydroxide. Upon heating 
(Mn/ffiomuooZ sil/o&r sol/ution with ferrocyanogen compounds 
Prussian blue), ferric oxide separates. The solution then gives 
a precipitate of silver cyanide upon acidifying it with nitric 
acid (Weith). If ferrocyanides are heated with a mixture of 3 
parts concentrated sulphuric acid and 1 part water till the free 
acid is expelled, they are decomposed, and the cyanogen is 
driven ofE in the form of hydrocyanic acid, while the metals 
remain behind as sulphates. On projecting metallic ferrocya¬ 
nides into fusing potassium nitrate, the cyanogen is converted 
into carbon dioxide and nitrogen, and the metals are converted 
into oxides, which remain in the crucible. 

J. SydroferricyamAc add, IT,Fej(ON),,. Hydroferricyanic 
acid and many of the ferricyanides are soluble in water; and all 
ferricyanides are decomposed by ignition similarly to the ferro¬ 
cyanides. In the aqueous solutions of hydroferricyanic acid and 
its salts, chloride produces no blue precipitate (§ 127, 7), 
\ratferr(yus ml/phaU produces a blue precipitate of feeeous fer- 
moTAKCDE (compare § 126, 8). Cupric sulphate gives a yellow¬ 
ish-green precipitate of oupeio feerictanede, Cu,rej(0]!7)„ , 
which is insoluble in hydrochloric acid; and siVoer nitrate 
yields an orange-colored precipitate of silver ferriotamide, 
Ag,Fe,(ON)„, which is insoluble in nitric acid, but dissolves 
readily in ammonia and in potassium cyanide. The aqueous 
solutions of alkali-metal ferricyanides behave like the corre¬ 
sponding ferrocyanogen compounds, when they are boiled with 
water, or when oadbonic add or hydrogen sodAmn oarlonate acts 
upon them. Hydrogen sulphide decomposes the alkali-metal 
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Cerricyanides, with separation of sulphur and tlie formation of 
alkali-metal ferrocyanides and hydroferrocyanic acid. Free 
hydroferricyanic acid suffers a similar decomposition, and con¬ 
sequently, also, a solution of potassium ferricyanide to which 
hydrochloric acid is added. Ferricyanides in alkaline solution 
are reduced by hydrogen peroxide to ferrocyanogen compounds, 
with evolution of oxygen (Weltzien). The insoluble ferricya¬ 
nides are decomposed by boiling in solution of sodium hydroxide. 
In the fluid filtered off from the separated metallic oxides, either 
sodium ferricyanide alone is found, or a mixture of sodium 
ferro- with ferricyanide. The ferricyanogen compounds are 
decomposed by ammoniacal silver soUttion like the ferrocyanogen 
compounds, and nitric acid precipitates silver cyanide from the 
ammoniacal filtrate. By heating with a mixture of 3 parts con¬ 
centrated sulphv/ric acid and 1 part water, and also by fusing 
potassium nitrate^ the ferricyanides are decomposed like 
the ferrocyanides. 

c. Hydrosulphocycmic (or thiocyanic) acid^ HONS. This 
forms a colorless, oily liquid, which solidifies in crystals at — 12.5°, 
and, according to Aetus, boils at 85°. It has a penetrating odor 
similar to acetic acid, and dissolves in water as well as in alcohol, 
forming liquids with an acid reaction. It acts as a poison, and 
gradually decomposes into hydrogen cyanide and yellow, crys¬ 
talline perthiocyanic acid, H 3 C 2 N 3 S,, By the action of much 
concentrated hydrochloric acid upon a concentrated aqueous solu¬ 
tion of hydrosulphocyanic acid (or also potassium sulphocyanide), 
this decomposition completes itself rapidly. Hydrosulphocy- 
anic acid forms sulphocyanides (thiocyanates) with bases. Most 
of these are soluble in water, and their neutral aqueous solutions 
are not, or are scarcely, decomposed by boiling. Upon boiling 
with alkali-metal acid carbonates, ammonium carbonate is formed, 
but no hydrogen cyanide. By distilling with dilute sulphuric 
acid, phosphoric acid, or tartaric acid, a part of the sulpho- 
cyanogen is obtained in the distillate as dilute hydrosulphocyanic 
acid, but the rest is decomposed. Upon heating with dilute nitric 
acid, a violent ^ 4 ^omposition takes place, accompanied by the 
liberation of oxide and carbonic acid, and the formation 

of sulphuric acid. When ignited with access of air, all metallic 
sulphocyanides are decomposed, and yield, according to the 
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nature of the bases, sulphur dioxide, sulphates, and cyanates, or 
nitrogen, cyanogen, carbon disulphide, and metallic sulphides. 

Solutions of hydrosulphocyanic acid or of metallic sulpho- 
cyanides are colored blood-red hj ferric chlmde solution acidi¬ 
fied with hydrochloric acid (§ 127, 8). In concentrated solu¬ 
tions of alkali-metal sulphocyanides, c(ypj^er sulphate produces a 
velvet-black precipitate of cupeio sulphooyanidb, Cu(ONS),, 
while, if the solutions are dilute, only an emerald-green color¬ 
ation is produced. Co^er sulphate solution mixed with an 
excess of sulphurous acid throws down, even from very dilute 
solutions, pale, reddish-white cuprous sulphooyanide (§ 140, 
10). Siloer nitrate produces a white, curdy precipitate of 
SILVER suLPHOCYANiDE, AgdSfS, iusoluble in dilute nitric acid, 
but soluble in ammonia. Hfercurous nitrate produces, according 
to the proportions and the concentration, a gray or white pre¬ 
cipitate. The latter is mercurous sulphooyakide, Hg2(0NS)3. 
With metallic zinc^ hydrosulphocyanic acid or the acidified solu¬ 
tion of a sulphocyanide gives hydrogen sulphide. 


§187. 

e . Hydrosulphurio Acid (Hydrogen Sulphide), H^S. 

1, Sulphur is usually a solid, brittle, friable, tasteless body, 
insoluble in water. It occasionally occurs in the form of 
yellow or brownish crystals, or crystalline masses of the same 
colors, and sometimes as a yellow, yellowish-white, or grayish- 
white powder. It melts at 118®; and upon the application 
of a stronger heat, it is converted into a brownish-yellow vapor, 
which in cold air condenses to a yellow powder, and on the sides 
of the vessel to drops. Heated in the air, it bums with bluish 
flame to sulphur dioxide, which betrays its presence at once by 
its suffocating odor. Concentrated nitric acid, bromine in hy¬ 
drochloric acid, nitro-hydrochloric acid, and a mixture of potas¬ 
sium chlorate and hydrochloric acid dissolve sulphur gradually, 
with the aid of a moderate heat, and convert it into sulphuric 
acid. In boiling solution of sodium hydroxide, sulphur dissolves 
to a yellow fluid, which contains sodium sulphide and sodium 
thiosulphate. It is insoluble in cold aqueous ammonia, but in warm 
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aminonia, it dissolves to a small extent. Carbon disulphide, ben¬ 
zol, and petrolenm-ether dissolve the ordinary variety of sulphur 
with ease, but there is a kind which is insoluble in these solvents. 
A hydrogen flame when brought into contact with sulphur (but 
also with sulphides or sulphates) shows a fine blue inner flame. 

2. Hydrosxjlphijrio acid, or hydrogen sulphide, at the com¬ 
mon temperature and under common atmospheric pressure, is a 
colorless, poisonous, inflammable gas, soluble in water, and readily 
recognized by its odor of rotten eggs. ^ It transiently imparts a 
red tint to moist litmus-paper. When it is kindled, it burns 
with a blue flame to water and sulphur dioxide. Hydrogen 
BMljghAde water^ the properties of which have been already 
given in § 33, is decomposed by chlorine, bromine, iodine, ferric 
chloride, permanganic acid, chromic acid, nitrous acid, and other 
oxidizing agents, with the separation of sulphur. 

3. Of the SULPHIDES, only those of alkali and alkali-earth 
metals are soluble in water. These, as well as the sulphides of 
iron, manganese, and zinc, are decomposed by dilute mineral 
acids, with evolution of hydrogen sulphide gas, which may be 
readily detected by its smell, and by its action upon solution of 
lead (see 4). The decomposition of polysulphides is also attended 
with separation of sulphur in a finely divided state, and the 
white precipitate may be readily distinguished from other pre¬ 
cipitates by its solubility in benzol or petroleum-ether. Part of 
the sulphides of the metals of the fifth and sixth groups are de¬ 
composed by concentrated and boiling hydrochloric acid, with 
evolution of hydrogen sulphide, while others are not dissolved 
by hydrochloric acid, but by concentrated and boiling nitric 
acid. The compounds of sulphur, with mercury, gold, and 
platinum, resist, more or less, the action of both acids, but 
dissolve in nitro-hydrochloric acid. Upon the solution of sul¬ 
phides in nitric acid and in nitro-hydrochloric acid, sulphuric 
acid is formed, and in most cases sulphur is also separated. 
Many metallic sulphides, more especially those of a higher degree 
of sulphuration, give a sublimate of sulphur when heated in a 
tube closed at one end. All sulphides are decomposed by fusion 
with potassium nitrate and sodium carbonate; and on extract¬ 
ing the fusion with water, the sulphur is found in solution as 
sodium or potassium sulphate. 
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4. If hydrogen sulphide, in the gaseous state or in solution, 
is brought into contact with sih^er nitrate or lead acetate^ black 
precipitates of silver sulphide or lead sulphide are formed. 
In cases, therefore, where the odor fails to afford sufficient proof 
of the presence of hydrogen sulphide, these reagents will remove 
all doubt. If the hydrogen sulphide is present in the gaseous 
form, the air suspected to contain it is tested by placing in it a 
small strip of paper moistened with solution of lead acetate and a 
little ammonia. If the gas is present, the paper becomes covered 
with a brownish-black, shining film of lead sulphide. To detect 
a trace of an alkali-metal sulphide in presence of a free alkali or an 
alkali carbonate, the best way is to mix the fluid with a solution 
of lead hydroxide in sodium hydroxide, which is prepared by 
mixing solution of lead acetate with sodium hydroxide solution 
until the precipitate which forms at first is redissolved. 

5. If a fluid containing hydrogen sulphide or an alkali-metal 
sulphide is mixed with solution of sodium hydroxide, then with 
sodium nitroprusside^ Na 2 Fe(NO) (ON) 5 . 2 HaO, it acquires a 
fine reddish-violet tint. The reaction is very delicate; but that 
with solution of lead hydroxide in sodium hydroxide is still more 
sensitive. 

6. Exceedingly minute traces of hydrogen sulphide in aque¬ 
ous solution may be detected by adding of the volume of 
fuming hydrochloric acid and some small fragments of the sul¬ 
phuric acid salt of pa/ra-amido-dimethyl cmiline^^ and also, as 
soon as the latter has dissolved, one or two drops of a dilute fer¬ 
ric chloride solution. In the presence of hydrogen sulphide, the 
iiquid takes on a pure blue color in consequence of the formation 
of methylene blue (H, Oaro, E. Fischer). 

7. If metallic sulphides are exposed to the oxidising flame 
of the Uowpipe^ the sulphur bums with a blue flame, emitting 
at the same time the well-known odor of sulphur dioxide. 
If a sulphide is heated in a glass tube open at botli ends, 
in the upper part of which a strip of moist, blue litmus-paper 
is inserted, and the tube is held in a slanting position during 
the operation, the escaping sulphur dioxide reddens the litmus- 
paper. 

* Concerning the preparation of tliis reagent, see Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem 
23 , 236. 
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8. If a finely pulverized metallic snlpliide is boiled in a 
porcelain dish with solution of potassium hydroxide, and the 
mixture heated to incipient fusion of the caustic potash, or if the 
substance to be tested is fused in a platinum spoon with caustic 
potash, and the mass is in either case dissolved in a little water, 
a piece of bright silver (a polished coin) put into the solution, 
and the fiuid is warmed, a brownish-black film of silver sul¬ 
phide forms on the metal. This film may be removed after¬ 
wards by rubbing the metal with leather and quicklime (v. 
Kobell). 

9. If the powder of a sulphide which is decomposed by 
hydrochloric acid with difficulty or not at all, is mixed in a 
small cylinder or in a wide-necked flask, with an equal volume 
of finely divided iron free from sulphur (ferrum alcoholisatum), 
and some moderately dilute hydrochloric acid (1 volume of con- 
centrated acid to 1 volume of water) is poured over the mix¬ 
ture, in a layer a few millimeters thick, hydrooen sulphide 
escapes along with the hydrogen. This may be easily detected 
by placing a strip of paper moistened with solution of lead 
acetate and dried again, under the cork, so that the bottom is 
covered by it, the ends of the strip projecting on both sides, and 
then loosely inserting the cork into the mouth of the flask. 
Eealgar, orpiment, and molybdenite do not show this reaction 
(v. Kobell). 

10. In relation to the microscopic detection of sulphur, see 
Haushofer, p. 115; Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem.f. 
30, 166; F. Emich, 32, 163. 


§188. 

Recapitulation cmd Remarks .—^Most of the acids of the 
first group are also precipitated by silver nitrate, but the precip¬ 
itates cannot well be confounded with the silver compounds of 
the acids of the second group, since the former are soluble in 
dilute nit^ric acid, while the latter are insoluble in that acid. 
The presence of hydrogen sulphide interferes more or less with 
the tests for the other acids of the second group. This acid 
must therefore, if present, be removed before the testing for 
the other acids can be proceeded with. The removal of 
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hydrosulphuric acid, when present in the free state and when 
cyanogen compounds are not also present, may be effected by 
simple ebullition. In other cases, it is best accomplished by the 
addition of a solution of zinc sulphate which has been treated 
with an excess of sodium or potassium hydroxide, and filtering 
off the zinc sulphide [or by the addition of cadmium sul¬ 
phate solution to neutral, acid, or alkaline liquids, and filtering 
off the cadmium sulphide, which filters better than zinc sul¬ 
phide]. Mixtures of insoluble metallic sulphides with insolu¬ 
ble chlorine, bromine, or iodine compounds may be prepared 
for analysis by fusing with sodium carbonate and potassium 
nitrate. When the mass is treated with carbonic acid water, 
heated, and filtered, the filtrate contains the sulphur as sulphate, 
^hile the chlorine, bromine, and iodine are combined with the 
alkali metals. The two latter may, however, be present partly 
as alkali bromate and iodate, but if the solution is acidified 
with dilute sulphuric acid and sulphurous acid is added in slight 
excess, it then contains only hydrochloric, hydrobromic, and 
hydriodic acids. 

Hydrocyanic acid can be recognized, even in the presence 
of hydrochloric, hydrobromic, and hydriodic acids, by the re¬ 
action with ferrous-ferric solution, which is as delicate as it is 
characteristic. In the presence of alkali-metal ferro- and ferri- 
cyanides as well as sulphocyanides^ a metallic cyanide may be 
detected by subjecting the liquid to distillation with the addi¬ 
tion of hydrogen sodium carbonate. The cyanogen of cyanides 
is then found as hydrocyanic acid in the distillate. Ferrocyan- 
ogen and ferricyanogen may also be removed by careful precipi¬ 
tation by ferric or ferrous sulphate, respectively, and the cyano¬ 
gen may be detected in the filtrate according to § 186, 6. The 
separation of ferrocyanogen from ferricyanogen, cyanogen, 
sulphocyanogen, chlorine, and bromine (but not from iodine), 
may be accomplished by treating the freshly precipitated silver 
compounds with aqueous ammonia, since silver ferrocyanide is 
insoluble in this liquid, while the other silver compounds dissolve 
in it. Silver ferrocyanide and also silver ferricyanide may be 
identified by the blue coloration which they show when they are 
moistened with sodium chloride solution and ferric chloride or 
ferrous sulphate solution, respectively. 
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Hydriodic acid may be readily detected in the presence of 
hydrogen chloride and bromide, with starch or carbon disulphide, 
upon the addition of a liquid containing nitrous acid. These 
iodine reactions may, however, be interfered with or prevented 
by the presence of cyanogen compoimds, and, moreover, the 
detection of chlorine and bromine in the presence of iodine or 
cyanogen compounds is more or less difficult. Any cyanogen 
present must, therefore, be removed or rendered harmless before 
testing for iodine, and, furthermore, both cyanogen and iodine, 
if necessary, must be removed or rendered harmless before 
testing for bromine and chlorine. The removal of cyanogen, as 
well as ferrocyanogen, ferricyanogen, and sulphocyanogen, is 
accomplished by igniting all the silver compounds. Silver 
cyanide, ferrocyanide, ferricyanide, and sulphocyanide are de¬ 
composed (the latter with formation of silver sulphide), while 
silver chloride, bromide, and iodide suffer no decomposition. 
If, therefore, the ignited residue is fused with sodium and potas¬ 
sium carbonates, and the mass is boiled with water, sodium or 
potassium chloride, bromide, and iodide are obtained in solution. 
The fused silver compounds are also readily decomposed by 
metallic zinc. For this purpose, they are covered with water, a 
little dilute sulphuric acid is added and a fra^ent of zinc, the 
whole is allowed to stand for some time, and the resulting zinc 
chloride, bromide, and iodide solution is filtered from the sepa¬ 
rated metallic silver. If sulphocyanogen was present, hydrogen 
sulphide appears in this reduction, and this must be removed in 
the first place by boiling. 

The separation of iodine from chlorine and bromine is ef¬ 
fected by treating the silver compounds with ammonia, but more 
accurately by precipitating the iodine as cuprous iodide (§ 184, 
6, first method). From bromine alone, iodine is separated most 
accurately by palladious chloride, which only precipitates the 
iodine; while from chlorine, it is separated by palladious nitrate, 
or, after the addition of a sufficient amount of ammonium sulphate, 
by means of thallous sulphate (P. Jannasoh and K. Aschoff). 

Bromine in presence of iodine and chlorine may be identified 
by the following simple operation: Mix the liquid with a few 
drops of dilute sulphuric acid, then with some starch paste, and 
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add a little red fuming nitric acid or, better still, a solution of ni¬ 
trous acid in sulphuric acid, whereupon the iodine reaction shows 
itself immediately. Add now chlorine-water drop by drop until 
that reaction has disappeared; then add some more chlorine-water 
to set the bromine also free, which may then be separated and 
identified by means of chloroform or carbon disulphide. Or, the 
iodine after being liberated in a highly dilute fluid may be also 
taken up with chloroform or carbon disulphide, the aqueous fluid 
may then be filtered through a wet filter, and the bromine de¬ 
tected in the filtrate by means of chloroform or carbon disulphide 
and chlorine-water. For the latter process, the following may be 
substituted: Directly after the liberation of the iodine, cau¬ 
tiously add chlorine-water, when the violet-red coloration of 
the chloroform or carbon disulphide will gradually fade away, 
and give place to the brownish-yellow color indicative of bromine. 

For the detection of chlorine, iodine, and bromine, in the 
presence of each other, the fresh precipitate of silver chloride, 
bromide, and iodide, washed by decantation, is heated from two 
to three minutes to boiling with 80 to 100 parts by weight of an 
aqueous solution of ammonium sesqui-carbonate (see § 182,4, 
foot-note), it is allowed to stand a short time, the liquid is 
decanted, and the boiling with the ammonium carbonate is 
repeated with more of that solution. The solution contains the 
■silver chloride (together with a trace of silver bromide). If the 
residual silver iodide and bromide is treated with 6 per 
cent ammonia-water (.9783 sp. gr.), the silver bromide is- 
solves (with traces of silver iodide), while almost the whole 
amount of the silver iodide remains behind (H. Hagee). The 
precipitates thrown down by nitric acid from the ammoniacal 
solutions and the silver iodide remaining undissolved may then be 
fused with sodium carbonate, the fusions treated with water, and 
the filtrates, each of which now contains a halogen in an almost 
pure condition, may be subjected to further tests. For the 
detection of chlorine, the solution is neutralized with sulphuric 
acid (the reaction may be still somewhat alkaline, but must not 
be acid), it is evaporated to dryness, the residue is melted 
together with potassium dichromate, and the resulting mass is 
treated acording to § 182, 7. [The moist silver salts may be de¬ 
composed also very readily by agitating them with a little dilute 
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sulphuric acid and metallic zinc until they have become thoroughly 
black from their conversion into metallic silver. - The filtrates 
may be directly subjected to further tests for iodine and bro¬ 
mine, but before evaporating the solution, suflBcient sodium 
carbonate solution should be added to it to produce a per¬ 
manent precipitate of basic zinc carbonate.] 

The following method for the detection of small amounts of 
chlorine in the presence of iodine and bromine is similar in prin¬ 
ciple : Treat the completely washed silver precipitate for a few 
minutes in the cold with four or five volumes of a 10 to 15 
per cent solution of ammonium sesqui-carbonate, allow it to 
settle, filter, and add potassium bromide to the filtrate. The 
formation of a precipitate shows the presence of silver whicli has 
gone into solution as silver chloride, and consequently the pres¬ 
ence of chlorine. If iodates or cyanides were present, it would 
have been necessary to destroy them in the first place (L. L. de 
Koninok). 

Chlorine may also be detected in the presence of bromine and 
iodine in the following way: Heat the solution, in which the 
halogens are presumed to be combined with alkali or alkali-earth 
metals, with lead dioxide and acetic acid, until the liquid is color¬ 
less after settling, and has no longer the slightest odor of iodine 
or bromine. In this operation, the bromine escapes with a part 
of the iodine, while the rest of the latter remains as lead iodate 
with the lead dioxide added in excess. Filter, wash the precipitate 
with hot water, and precipitate the chlorine from the filtrate with 
silver solution (G. YoRTMAiinsr). 

After a great amount of experience, it is possible to detect 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine in the presence of each other 
by spectrum analysis, according to Al. Mitsoheblich (compare 
Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 4, 163). 

As regards the starch reaction, it should be noted that 
many salts (alum, alkali sulphates, magnesium sulphate, etc.) 
diminish its delicacy; and also, in regard to this and the 
carbon disulphide reaction, that many organic substances may 
entirely prevent their appearance, e,g.^ albuminoids (Puohot), 
resorcin, orcin, phloroglucin (Hlasiwetz), and especially tannin. 
The fact should also be mentioned that when nitrous acid 
is used for the liberation of iodine in the presence of sul- 
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phocyanides, mistakes may occnr (Uadlbr), because the fluid then 
assumes a reddish color, even in the absence of iodine, from the 
formation of pseudo-sulphocyanogen. Upon shaking with car¬ 
bon disulphide, the greater part of the colored substance is taken 
up by this solvent. 

As far as the agents for setting iodine free are concerned, 
many others have been proposed besides those mentioned above, 
e.g.^ iodic acid, or an alkali-metal iodate and hydrochloric acid 
(v. Liebig-), ferric chloride and sulphuric acid, platinic chloride 
with the addition of some hydrochloric acid (Hbmpel), potassium 
permanganate or chromic acid in slightly acidified solution, etc. 
In respect to these agents, it should be observed that iodic acid 
must be used with the greatest caution; in the first place, because 
in presence of reducing substances, iodine is set free from the 
reagent, and in the second place, an excess of iodic acid will at 
once put an end to the reaction. Ferric chloride, with addition 
of sulphuric acid, wall not act immediately upon very dilute 
solutions; but after a time, the reaction will make its appearance, 
revealing the presence of even the minutest trace of iodine; and 
the delicacy of the reaction is not materially impaired by an excess 
of the reagent. Ferric chloride may be used with advantage 
when iodine is to be liberated in the gaseous state, which should 
be done, for example, in the presence of organic substances 
which prevent the iodized starch reaction, and when sulphocya- 
nides are present. For this purpose, the liquid is heated nearly 
to boiling, and the escaping fumes are allowed to act on paper 
smeared with fresh starch paste. If a solution of ferric sulphate 
is used instead of ferric chloride, the residue may be used after¬ 
wards for testing for bromine and chlorine. If this is heated 
after the addition of potassium permanganate, the bromine escapes 
and is conveniently collected in some chloroform (Hast), so that 
the residue now remaining, after reduction of the potassium 
permanganate by alcohol, may be tested for chlorine by means 
of silver solution. Where potassium permanganate is used for 
the liberation of iodine, if the reaction of starch solution with 
iodine is used, a conclusion concerning it ought not to be made 
until from sixto twelve hours have elapsed, because a liquid colored 
with a little iodized starch may also appear reddish, and there¬ 
fore may be confused with the coloration produced by perman- 
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ganic acid alone. The modus operandi may o£ course be 
modified in various ways to increase the delicacy of the starch 
reaction, and interesting particulars upon this point may be found 
in the papers of Moniijr'*^ and HsisiPEL.f 

For the distinction of the polysulphides of the alkali and 
alkali-earth metals from their normal sulphides, the following 
reaction will serve, in addition to the one given in § 187 , 3 : 
Heat pure 96 per cent alcohol in a fiask to boiling, with the 
addition of some pieces of glass in order to regulate this, and, 
after the alcohol vapor has expelled the air, add the liquid to be 
tested drop by drop. If this contains a polysulphide, the liquid 
transiently assumes a sky-blue color, which changes into a per¬ 
manent greenish-blue (J. 0. Gill).;]; 

§ 189. 

Ra/rer Adds of the Second Group- 

1. Hitrous Acid, HNO 3 . {N'itrous Anhydride^ HaOs.) 

Nitrous anhydride forms a brownish-red gas at the ordinary temper¬ 
ature. In contact with water, it decomposes, mostly at least, into nitric acid, 
which dissolves, and nitric oxide, which partly escapes if the amount of water 
is not very large ; SNaOs +H 3 O = 2 HNO 3 - 1 - SNaOa. The nitrites are decom¬ 
posed by ignition, and most of them are soluble in water. If the salts or 
their concentrated solutions are treated with dilute sulphuric acid, nitrous 
anhydride is not evolved, but nitric oxide is, while at the same time nitric 


* Journ. f. prakt. Chem., 78,1. 
t Annal. d. Chem. u. Pharm., 107, 102. 

X Concerning further reactions for the detection of sipall amounts of 
hydrogen sulphide, compare Curtman, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 26, 561; 
iTALiiiB, Chem. Centralbl., 1891, II, 498. In relation to the detection of 
small amounts of a chloride in the presence of much iodide, compare Diet- 
ZELL, Zeitschr, f. analyt. Chem., 8, 453; small amounts of bromine in presence 
of chlorine, Berg-lund, ibid., 24, 184; small amounts of chlorine or bromine 
beside much iodine, BomiG, ibid,, 9,315; small amounts of iodine in bromine 
and bromides, Jorissen, ibid., 19, 353; of chlorine, bromine, and iodine in 
presence of each other, Dbchan, ibid., 28, 705; Jones, Pharmac. Centralhalle, 
1884, p. 183; Macnair, ibid., 1893, p. 519; Hager, Chem. Centralbl., 1885, 
p. 315; F. Kbbler, ibid., 1893,1, 365 ; of chlorine, bromine, iodine, cyano¬ 
gen, ferro- and ferricyanogen, also of chloric, bromic, and iodic acids, as weu 
as hydrogen sulphide in mixtures of all of them, Longi, Zeitschr. f. analyt 
Chem., 23, 70; Wells and Yulte, Pharmac. Centralhalle, 1890, p. 118. 
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acid is formed. Very dilute solutions ol nitrites such as contain 
.006 g or less of nitrous acid per liter), when acidified with dilute sulphuric 
or acetic acid, and distilled, give, on the other hand, a distillate which 
contains almost the whole amount of the nitrous acid originally present, 
and, in fact, the first 10 or 20 cc which go over contain the greater 
part of it. This gives a means of obtaining the nitrous acid in a small 
volume of liquid, and at the same time of separating it from substances 
which might prevent its detection. It is self-evident that this method is 
not applicable when substances which decompose nitrous acid {e.g.^ hydro¬ 
gen sulphide) are present. In solutions of alkali nitrites, silmr nitrate 
produces a white precipitate, which dissolves in a very large proportion of 
water, especially upon application of heat. Ferrous sulphate produces in 
neutral solutions a faint brownish-yellow coloration, but upon the addition 
of acetic acid, a deep blackish-brown coloration results, due to the solution 
of nitric oxide in the ferrous sulphate solution (difference from nitric acid). 
Hydrogen sulphide gives at once in solutions containing free nitrous acid, 
and gradually in solutions of normal alkali-metal nitrites, a white precipi¬ 
tate of separated sulphur. Fyrogallic acid imparts a brown color to even 
veiy dilute solutions of nitrites acidified with sulphuric acid (Sohonbein). 
On addition oi potassium cyanide solution to an alkaline nitrite, then of 
some neutral solution of cobalt chloride and a little acetic acid, the fluid 
becomes orange-rose colored from the formation of potassium cobalt nitro- 
cyanide (0. D. Bbaun). But a far more delicate reagent for nitrous acid is 
solution of potassium iodide or zinc iodide* mixed with starch paste^ 
especially upon addition of sulphuric acid (Price, Sohonbein). Water con- 
tiiining one hundred-thousandth part of potassium nitrite, together with 
free sulphuric acid, is colored distinctly blue by this reagent in a few 
seconds, and a few minutes suffice to produce the same effect in water 
containing one millionth part of potassium nitrite. This reaction is trust¬ 
worthy, only where no other substance is present that might exercise a 
decomposing action upon potassium iodide, such as iodic acid, ferric 
salts, etc. In order to exclude the detrimental action of such sub¬ 
stances, and to increase the delicacy of the reaction, about 300 cc of 
the water to be tested are distilled, with the addition of a little acetic acid, 
and the first drops going over are collected in a solution of an iodide and 
starch paste acidified with sulphuric acid. If a liquid containing nitrous 
acid is mixed with a colorless solution of metadiamidohenzol {metapheny- 
lene diamine) in an excess of dilute sulphuric acid,t there is produced, 


* A stable zinc iodide solution may be obtained according to the following 
directions: 5 g of starch and 20 g of zinc chloride are boiled with about 100 
cc of distilled water, the evaporated water being replaced, until the crusts of 
starch are almost completely dissolved; then 2 g of dry zinc iodide are added, 
the solution is diluted to 1 liter, and filtered. The solution should be preserved 
in well-closed bottles in the dark. 

t The solution is decolorized with animal* charcoal, and is then stable for 
months in closed bottles. 
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even in exceedingly dilute solutions, a characteristic yellow coloration (P. 
Gbiess). If a solution of sulphanilic mid in acetic acid, mixed with a col¬ 
orless solution of naphtliylamine in acetic acid,* is added to a liquid 
containing nitrous acid, and it is heated to 70“ or 80% there is produced in 
concentrated solutions a red coloration, which rapidly changes to yellow, 
while in dilute solutions a permanent rose-red color is produced (P. Gbiess, 
L. Ilosvay, Lunge). On adding indigo solution to water till the latter 
has lost its transparency from the depth of color, then hydrochloric acid, 
and afterwards a solution of alkali-metal polysulphide with stirring, till 
the blue color just vanishes, filtering and adding to the clear filtrate a 
solution of the merest trace of nitrous acid, a most distinct, bluish colora¬ 
tion will at once be produced. This reaction is to be recommended in the 
presence of other reducing bodies which interfere with the action of nitrous 
acid upon an acidified solution of starch and potassium iodide (Schonbein). 
But it must not be overlooked that other oxidizing substances reproduce 
the blue color. On mixing a solution of nitrous acid (for instance, a 
solution of potassium nitrite acidified with acetic acid) with potassium 
sulphocyanide^ the fiuid is not colored, but on the addition of nitric acid, 
hydrochloric acid, or sulphuric acid, a dark-red color makes its appearance, 
which vanishes on addition of alcohol, or after heating for a short time 
(difference from ferric sulphocyanide). The coloring substance is mostly 
taken up by shaking with carbon disulphide. The following reac¬ 
tion is' especially adapted for the detection of nitrous acid in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid: A trace of resorcin is added to 1 cc of the acid, and 
it is then diluted with 5 cc of water and shaken. The slightest trace of 
nitrous acid maybe thus detected by a yellow coloration (Wilson). Potas -^ 
sium permanganate does not act upon neutral solutions of nitrites, but 
upon the addition of a dilute acid, decoloration takes place, and in the 
presence of an excess of permanganic acid, all the nitrous acid is con¬ 
verted into nitric acid. Hydrogen peroxide also rapidly oxidizes nitrous 
acid in acid solution to nitric acid (Wilpbath, Schone).! Concerning the 


* .5 g of sulphanilic acid is dissolved in 150 cc of acetic acid; .1 g of solid 
naphthylamiue is boiled with 20 cc of water, the colorless solution is poured 
off from the bluish-violet residue and mixed with 150 cc of acetic acid The 
two solutious are mixed, decolorized, if necessary, by shaking with zinc dust, 
and the reagent is preserved in well-closed bottles. 

f Other means of detecting minute, or exceedingly minute, amounts of 
nitrous acid are diamidobenzoic acid, P. Gbiess, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 
10, 92; diphenylamine, E. Kopp, ibid., 11 , 461; carbolic acid and mercur¬ 
ous nitrate, P. 0. Pluggb, ibid., 14, 131; fuchsine, A. Jorissen, ibid., 21, 
210; para-amidobenzolazodimethyl aniline, Mbldola, Ber. d. deutsch. chem. 
Gesellsch., 17, 256; Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 24, 98; gallic acid, Davy, 
Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 23, 72; antipyrine, Cxjrtman, ibid., 29, 194; 
sulphanilic acid and phenol, P. P. Frankland, ibid., 30, 713; potassium 
ferrocyanide and acetic acid, Scheffer, Deventer, Ber. d. deutsch. chem. 
Gesellsch., 1893, p. 589. Many reactions of nitrous acid may be confused 
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microscopic detection of nitrons acid, see Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt, 
Chem., 30, 165. 


§190. 

2. Htpochloeous Acid, HCIO. {Hypochlorous Oxide^ ClaO.) 

Htpochlorous oxide, OlaO, at the common temperature, is a deep 
yellow gas of a disagreeable, irritating odor, similar to that of chlorine. 
It explodes upon heating, decomposing into chlorine and oxygen. It dis¬ 
solves in water, and the dilute aqueous solution bears distillation. The 
hypochlorites usually occur mixed with metallic chlorides, as is the case, 
for instance, in chloride of lime, eau de Javelle^ etc. The solutions of 
hypochlorites undergo alteration by boiling, the hypochlorite being re¬ 
solved into chloride and chlorate, attended in the case of concentrated, but 
not in that of dilute solutions, with evolution of oxygen. If a solution of 
chloride of lime is mixed with hydrochloric acid or sulphuric acid in 
excess, chlorine is disengaged, while bypoehlorous acid is set free by passing 
carbonic acid into it. nitrate throws down silver chloride from a 

solution of chloride of lime which has been so far neutralized with 
nitric acid that it does not yet give an odor of chlorine. The silver hypo¬ 
chlorite which is transiently formed, decomposes very soon into silver 
chloride and chlorate : SAgOlO = AgClOa + 2Ag01. Zead nitrate pro¬ 
duces a precipitate which from its original white color changes gradually 
to orange-red, and ultimately, owing to formation of lead dioxide, to brown. 
Manganese salts give brownish-black precipitates of hydrated manganese 
dioxide. Free hypochlorous acid, acting upon mercury^ produces yel¬ 
lowish-brown mercuric oxychloride (while chlorine gives mercurous chlo¬ 
ride). If so little hypochlorous acid is present, with much chlorine, that 
the color of the precipitate cannot be certainly recognized after the shak¬ 
ing, the precipitate resulting after long shaking is treated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid (which dissolves the oxychloride, but leaves the mercurous 
chloride unchanged), this is filtered, and hypochlorous acid is recognized 
by the presence of mercuric chloride in the filtrate. Hypochlorites may be 
detected even more easily than the free acid by shaking their solutions 
with mercury, because in their presence mercuric oxide is formed, yellow 
in color and gradually becoming red, which adheres to the surface of 


with those of o^ne and hydrogen peroonde, and in relation to those by which 
they may he distinguished (since this subject does not admit of being suf¬ 
ficiently explained in a concise manner), I will refer to the treatises of Em. 
ScHbNE, Ber. d. deutsch. chem. Gesellsch., 7, 1698; 11, 482, 561, 874, 1028; 
Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 18, 183; and above all, to the one most recently 
published, Und., 33, 187, in which the work of other investigators upon this 
subject is referred to and discussed. 
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the glass upon shaking. Chlorous and chloric acids, when they are com¬ 
bined with bases, do not attack mercury (Wolters). Solution of potas¬ 
sium permanganate is not decolorized. Solutions of litmus and indigo 
are decolorized somewhat by alkaline solutions of hypochlorites, but 
far more rapidly and completely upon addition of an acid. If a solution 
6f arsenious oxide in hydrochloric acid is colored blue with solution of 
indigo, and a solution of chloride of lime is added, with active stirring, 
the decoloration will take place only after the whole of the arsenious oxide 
has been converted to arsenic acid. 


§ 191. 

3. Chlorous Aoid, HOlO,. {Ohlorotts OaAde, 01^0,.) 

Chlorous Oxide, OI3O3 , is a yellowish-green gas of a peculiar and very 
disagreeable odor. It explodes at 57®, and is thereby converted into chlo¬ 
rine and oxygen. It is soluble in water, and the solution has an intensely 
yellow color, even when highly dilute. Most of the chlorites are soluble 
in water, and the solutions readily suffer decomposition, the chlorites being 
resolved into chlorides and chlorates. Silver nitrate precipitates white 
silver chlorite, which is soluble in much water. A solution of potassium 
permanganate is immediately decomposed by free chlorous acid, and a 
brown precipitate separates after some time. Tincture of litmus and 
solution of indige are instantly decolorized, even if mixed with arsenious 
acid in excess. If a slightly acidified, dilute solution of a ferrous salt is 
mixed with a dilute solution of chlorous acid, the fluid transiently acquires 
an amethyst tint, and not until after the lapse of a few seconds, assumes 
the yellowish coloration of ferric salts (Lenssen). 


§192. 

4. Hypophosphoboxjs Aoid, H,P0,. 

The concentrated solution of hypophosphorous acid is of a syrupy con¬ 
sistence, and resembles that of phosphorous acid (see § 178), with which it 
also has this in common, that it is resolved by heating, with exclusion of air, 
into phosphoric acid and hydrogen phosphide gas which is not spontaneously 
inflammable. Almost all hypophosphites are soluble in water; and by igni¬ 
tion, all of them are resolved into phosphates, and hydrogen phosphide 
which in most cases is spontaneously inflammable, and a portion of which 
decomposes into phosphorus and hydrogen. Barium chloride, calcium 
chloride^ and lead acetate fail to precipitate solutions of hypophosphites 
(difference from phosphorous acid). M^aer nitrate gives at first with 
hypophosphites a white precipitate of silver hypophosphite, which turns 
black even at the common temperature, but more rapidly on heating, the 
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change of color being attended with separation of metallic silver. From 
excess of mercuric chloride^ hypophosphorous acid precipitates mercurous 
chloride slowly in the cold, but more rapidly on heating. If the nitric acid 
solution of ammonium molybdate (§ 55) is mixed with a liquid contain¬ 
ing hypophosphorous acid, and a few drops of aqueous sulphurous acid 
are added, upon warming gently, a blue precipitate or a fine blue colora¬ 
tion is produced. Hydrogen sulphide, thiosulphates, chlorates, as well as 
stannous chloride, prevent the appearance of this very delicate reaction 
(Millard). A solution of copper sulphate gives with hypophosphorous 
acid, and also with its salts, upon heating, a reddish-brown precipitate of 
cuprous hydride, OuaHa (Wurtz). When brought together with zinc and 
dilute sulphuric acid^ hypophosphorous acid gives hydrogen containing 
hydrogen phosphide (compare phosphorous acid, § 178). 


Third Group of Inorgomic Acids. 

Acids which aee not precipitated by Barium Salts nor by 
Silver Salts: Nitric Acid^ Chloric Add (PercMoric 
Acid). 

§193. 

a. Nitric Acid, HNO,. {Nitric Anhydride^ NaO^.) 

1. Nitric anhydride crystallizes in six-sided prisms. It 
fuses at 29.5°, and boils at about 45° (Devili^e). Nitric acid, 
HNOj, is a colorless (red when it contains nitrogen peroxide), 
exceedingly corrosive fluid, which emits fumes in the air, exer¬ 
cises a rapidly destructive action upon organic substances, and 
colors many nitrogenous matters intensely yellow. It boils at 
86°, and has a specific gravity of 1.522. 

2. The NORMAL SALTS of nitric acid, with few exceptions 
(cinchonamine, Arnaud and Bade), are soluble in water, but 
some of the basic nitrates are insoluble. All nitrates undergo 
decomposition at an intense red heat. Nitrates of the alkali 
metals at first yield oxygen, and change to nitrites; but after¬ 
wards they yield oxygen and nitrogen. Some others yield oxy¬ 
gen and nitrogen peroxide, while many (containing water) give 

nitric acid. 

3. If a nitrate is thrown upon red-hot charcoal^ or if char¬ 
coal or some organic substance, paper for instance, is brought 
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into contact with, a nitrate in fusion, deflagration takes place, 
the charcoal burns at the expense of the oxygen of the 
nitric acid, with vivid scintillation. 

4. If a mixture of a nitrate with potasnum aycmide in 
powder is heated on platinum foil, a vivid deflagration en¬ 
sues, attended with distinct ignition and detonation. Y^ery 
small quantities only should be used for this experiment. 

5. If a nitrate is mixed with copper filings^ and the mixture 
heated in a test-tube with concentrated sulphuric acid, the air 
in the tube acquires a yellowish-red tint, owing to the nitric 
oxide gas which is liberated upon the oxidation of the copper 
by the nitric acid, combining with the oxygen of the air to 
form nitrogen peroxide. The coloration may be observed 
most distinctly by looking, lengthwise through the tube. 

6. If the solution of a nitrate is mixed with an equal vol¬ 
ume of concentrated sulphuric acid, free from nitric and nitrous 
acids, the mixture allowed to cool, and a concentrated solution 
of ferrous sulphate then cautiously added to it, so that the 
fluids do not mix, the junction shows at first a purple, after¬ 
wards a brown color, or, in cases where only a very minute 
quantity of nitric acid is present, a reddish color. On mixing 
the fluids a little, the brown zone becomes wider. The nitric 
acid is decomposed by the ferrous salt, three fifths of the oxy¬ 
gen of nitric anhydride oxidizing a part of the ferrous sulphate 
to ferric sulphate, while the nitric oxide, NO, thus formed, 
combines with more of the ferrous sulphate to form a peculiar 

, compound which dissolves in water with a brownish-black 
color. Considerable amounts of chlorides interfere with the 
delicacy of the reaction. A similar reaction is observed in 
presence of selenious acid; but on mixing the fluid and letting 
it stand, red selenium separates (Wittstock). 

7. If a little hydrochloric acid is boiled in a test-tube, one 
or two drops of very dilute solution of iudigo in sulphuric acid 
are added, and the mixture is again boiled, the liquid remains 
blue (if the hydrochloric acid was free from chlorine). If a 
nitrate, either solid or dissolved, is now added to the faintly 
light blue solution and it is again boiled, the liquid is decolor¬ 
ized on account of the destruction of the indigo. The addi¬ 
tion of sodium chloride increases the delicacy of this (in its 
simple form) very delicate reaction. It must be borne in 
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mind, howeyer, that several other oxidmng agents, especially 
free chlorine, also cause decoloration of solution of indigo. 

8. If a little hrucine is dissolved in a porcelain dish or upon 
a watch-glass, in pure concentrated sulphuric acid,* and a drop 
of a fluid containing nitric acid added to the edge of the solu¬ 
tion, the latter immediately acquires a magnificent red color 
at the place of contact. This reaction is extraordinarily deli¬ 
cate. The bright red color soon passes into reddish-yellow. 
Chloric acid gives a similar reaction. 

9. If 1 part of pTmnol (carbolic acid) is dissolved in 4 parts 
of concentrated sulphuric acid, and 2 parts of water are 
added, and a drop or two of this fluid added to a solid 
nitrate to the residue obtained by evaporating a small 
amount of well-water containing nitrates), a reddish-brown 
color is produced, from the formation of a nitro-compound of 
phenol. On addition of a drop or two of strong ammonia, 
this color turns yellow, sometimes passing through a green 
shade. This is a very delicate reaction (H. Sprengel). It 
may also be carried out by adding one or two drops of the 
liquid to be tested to some pure concentrated sulphuric acid, 
then adding a crystal of phenol and warming a little; and also 
by acidifying the liquid to be tested for nitric acid strongly 
with hydrochloric acid, adding a little phenol, and heating to 
about 80° or 90°. In the presence of nitric acid, a dark colora. 
tion always takes place, which is generally red or brown, but 
under certain conditions is green (H. Hager). 

10. If a little pure concentrated sulphuric acid is poured, 
over a few crystals of dip'h^.nylamine, a little water is added, * 
and the resulting solution is mixed with more concentrated 
sulphuric acid, an excellent reagent for nitric acid is ob¬ 
tained, which is best adapted for the detection of very small 
quantities when it contains only 1 mg of diphenylamine in 
10 cc. If only about .5 cc of this solution are placed upon a 
watch-glass or the inverted cover of a porcelain crucible, and 
a drop of the Hquid to be tested for nitric acid is allowed to 


In consequence of containing a small quantity of oxides of nitrogen 
the common, pure concentrated sulphuric acid of commerce usually gives* 
with hrucine alone, a rose-red coloration. But such an acid may be emW 
purified by dilutmg it with water to a specific gravity of 1.4, and heating it to 
boiling for a long time, best in a platinum dish. 
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fall into the middle of the reagent, there is formed, to the 
extent to which the liquids mix, a ring of a magnificent blue 
color (E. Kopp). This very delicate reaction may also be 
carried out by adding a few drops of the sulphuric acid salt 
of diphenylamine to the liquid to be tested for nitric acid, 
then adding pure concentrated sulphuric acid in such a man¬ 
ner that two layers are formed. The blue colorations gradu¬ 
ally change to green, and finally disappear. The interpretation 
of the reactions requires caution, since many other substances 
also give a blue coloration, e.gr., nitrous, chloric, hypochlorous, 
bromic, iodic, vanadic, chromic, permanganic, and molybdic 
acids, and also ferric salts, hydrogen peroxide, and barium 
peroxide (Laab). 

11. If a few drops of sulphate of paratoluidine solution are 
added to the solution of a nitrate, and then an equal volume of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, with the precaution that the 
liquids do not mix, there appears at once at the surface 
of contact of the two liquids a red zone, the color of 
which slowly changes to dark yellow.* The reaction is 
not as delicate as those given by brucine or diphenyla- 
mine, but, on the other hand, it is adapted for the de¬ 
tection of nitric acid in the presence of small quantities 
of nitrous acid, since the latter produces at first a yel¬ 
lowish or yellowish-brown coloration, which changes to red 
only after some time (Longi). Chloric acid and other oxidiz¬ 
ing agents yield similar colorations. 

12. Very minute quantities of nitric acid may be detected, 
also, by first reducing the nitric acid to nitrous acid, which 
may be effected both in the wet and in the dry way ; in the 
former, by heating the solution of the nitric acid or of the 
nitrate for some time with finely divided zinc, best with zinc 
amalgam, and then filtering (Schonbein) ; in the dry way, by 
fusing the substance with sodium carbonate at a moderate 
heat, extracting the mass, after cooling, with water, and filter¬ 
ing. Upon adding either of the filtrates to a solution of 


* The reaction may he also produced with a sulphuric acid solution of an 
aniline oil which contains aniline and paratolnidine. 0. D. Braun recom¬ 
mended such a solution as early as 1867 (Zeitschr. f. analyt. Qhem., 6, 72). 
The manner of carrying out the operation, as recommended by him, varies 
somewhat from that given by Longi. 
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potassium iodide mixed with starch pastevand pure dilute 
sulphuric acid, the fluid acquires a blue color from iodized 
starch (compare § 189). 

13. K a nitrate is brought into a solution of potassium 
hydroxide, and some aluminium or some zinc and iron filings 
are added, ammonia is set free upon gentle heating, and this 
may be readily detected by § 96, 3 or 4. Of course, nitrous 
acid gives the same reaction. 

14. In relation to the microscopic detection of nitrates, see 
Haushofer, p. 116; Behrens, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 30, 
165. 


§194 

6. Chloric Aom, HOlO,. 

1. Chlorio acid, in its most highly concentrated solution, 
ts a colorless or slightly yellowish fluid, having a faint odor 
resembling that of nitric acid. It first reddens litmus, then 
bleaches it. Dilute chloric acid is colorless and odorless. 

2. All CHLORATES are soluble in water. When thej" are 
heated to redness, either the whole of the oxygen escapes 
and metallic chlorides remain, or chlorine and the oxygen of 
the chloric anhydride are evolved, while oxides remain behind 
(chlorates of the earth metals). 

3. Heated with charcoal or some organic substance, the 
chlorates deflagrate, and with far greater violence than the 
nitrates. 

4. If a mixture of a chlorate with potassium cyanide is heat¬ 
ed on platinum foil, deflagration takes place, attended with 
strong detonation and ignition, even though the chlorate is 
present only in minute quantity. This experiment should be 
made with very small quantities and with great caution I 

6. If the solution of a chlorate is colored light blue with a 
sulphuric acid solution of indigo^ a little dilute sulphuric acid 
added, and a solution of sodium sulphite dropped cautiously 
into the blue fluid, the color of the indigo disappears im¬ 
mediately. The cause of this equally characteristic and deli¬ 
cate reaction is, that the sulphurous acid deprives the chlorio 
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acid of its oxygen, thns setting chlorine or a lower oxide of 
it free, which then decolorizes the indigo. An excess of 
sulphurous acid is eyidently to be avoided, because otherwise 
hydrochloric and sulphuric acids are produced. 

6. If chlorates are treated with moderately dilute hydro- 
chloric add, the constituents of the two acids transpose, 
especially upon heating, forming water, chlorine, and chlorine 
peroxide, OlO^. In this process, the test-tube in which the 
experime^^ made becomes filled with a greenish-yellow 
gas of a vt ^ / disagreeable odor, resembling that of chlorine, 
while the hydrochloric acid acquires a greenish-yellow color. 
If the hydrochloric acid is colored blue with indigo solu¬ 
tion, the presence of very minute quantities of chlorates will 
suffice to destroy the indigo color at once. 

7. If a little chlorate is added to a few drops of concern 
trated sulphuric add in a watch-glass, the liberated chloric acid 
breaks up into perchloric acid and chlorine peroxide : 3H010, 
= HCIO* + 2010a-f-HjO. Chlorine peroxide imparts an 
intensely yellow tint to the sulphuric acid, and betrays its 
presence also by its characteristic and very disagreeable odor. 
The application of heat must be avoided in this experiment, 
and the quantities operated upon should be very small, since 
otherwise the decomposition may take place with such violence 
as to cause a dangerous explosion, for the greenish-yellow 
chlorine peroxide explodes at as low a temperature as 60°. 

8. If a drop of an aqueous solution of the sulphuric acid 
salt of aniline is added to the solution of a chlorate in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, prepared as in 7, a deep blue color¬ 
ation of the liquid is produced, which is increased by addingr 
a few drops of water. This is a very delicate reaction, which 
nitric acid does not give (Vitau). 

9. Towards solutions of hrudre (Luck), diphmylamim^ 
paratoluidine, and also phenol in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
chloric acid behaves like nitric acid, or at least so similarly 
that the two acids cannot be certainly distinguished by these 
reagents. On the other hand, chloric acid may be distin¬ 
guished from nitric acid according to 8, as well as by phenol 
in hydrochloric acid solution (compare § 193, 9), since chloric 
acid produces in such a solution, according to circumstances, 
an orange-red turbidity or a transient yellow coloration. 
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10. If a dilute, aqueous solution of an alkali-metal chlorate 
is boiled with the elemeifit^ of Gladstone and Tribe, 

complete reduction to alkali-metal chloride takes place, with 
separation of zinc oxide (Thorpe and Eooles). In solutions 
acidified by sulphuric acid, the chloric acid set free is con¬ 
verted into hydrochloric acid by the nascent hydrogen pro¬ 
duced when zim is added. 



Hecapitvlation and Bemarhs .—Of the reactions which have 
been given to effect the detection of nitric acid, those with 
ferrous sulphate and sulphuric acid, with copper filings and sul¬ 
phuric acid, and also those based upon the reduction to nitrites 
or to ammonia, give the most positive results. With regard to 
deflagration with charcoal, detonation with potassium cyanide, 
decoloration of solution of indigo, and the delicate reactions 
with brucine, diphenylamine, and paratoluidine, it has been 
shown that these reactions give no certain distinction, and are 
consequently decisive only where no chloric acid is present. 
The presence of free nitric add in a fluid may be detected by 
evaporating it to dryness in a porcelain dish on the water-bath, 
having first‘thrown in a few white quill-cuttings. A yellow 
coloration of the latter shows the presence of nitric acid 
(Etjnge). The best way to ascertain whether or not chloric 
ACID is present (in the absence of other oxygen compounds of 
chlorine) is to ignite the substance, with addition of sodium 
carbonate, dissolve the mass, and test the solution with silver 
nitrate. If a chlorate was present, this is converted into a 
chloride upon ignition, and silver nitrate produces a precipi¬ 
tate of silver chloride. However, the process is thus simple 
only if no chloride is present with the chlorate. In presence 
of a chloride, the chlorine of the latter must be removed by 
adding silver nitrate to the solution as long^as a precipitate 
continues to form, and filtering; after addition of pure 
sodium carbonate, the filtrate is then evaporated and ignited. 

« The copper-zinc element is obtained by treating thin sheet-zinc with 1 
per cent copper sulphate solution, whereupon the zinc becomes black from 
precipitated copper. After washing and drying, the element is ready for use. 
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It is generally unnecessary, however, to pursue this circuitous 
way, since the reactions with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
with indigo and sulphurous acid, as well as with the sulphuric 
acid salt of aniline, are sufficiently marked and characteristic 
to afford positive proof of the presence of chloric acid, even in 
presence of nitrates. The best way of detecting nitric acid in 
presence of a large proportion of chloric acid is to mix the sub¬ 
stance with sodium carbonate in excess, evaporate if necessary, 
ignite the residue moderately, but sufficiently long to convert * 
the chlorate into chloride, and then test the residue for nitric 
acid, or for nitrous acid. If it is desired to detect nitric acid in 
the presence of nitrous acid, pure urea is added to the aqueous 
solution, and the liquid is slowly added to a solution of urea 
in dilute sulphuric acid. The decomposition of the nitrous 
acid then takes place at once, with the evolution of nitrogen 
and carbonic acid. If potassium iodide and dilute starch 
paste are added as soon as the reaction is finished, the liquid 
remains colorless. If a little finely divided zinc is now added, 
the blue coloration which appears (§193,12) shows the presence 
of nitric acid (PiooiNi).* 


§196. 

Perohlobic Aon), HOIO^. 

The anhydride of perchloric acid is unknown. Perchloric acid forms 
a colorless, corrosive liquid, which gives dense fumes in the air, and 
decomposes with violent explosion after some time when kept, but at once 
when dropped upon charcoal, wood, or paper. The hydrate, HC104.Ha0, 
crystallizes in needles. The acid and the crystals dissolve in water with 


* In regard to the detection of nitric acid in the presence of nitrous acid, 
see also Longi, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 23, 352 ; concerning the detection 
of nitric acid in solutions containing iodides, bromides, chlorates, bromates, 
iodates, etc., see Longi, ibm ., 23, 149; and in relation to the detection of 
chloric acid beside hydrochloric, hydrobromic, hydriodic, hydrocyanic, 
hydroferrocyanic and hydroferricyanic acids, and also bromic and iodic acids, 
see Longi, md ., 23, 70. In regard to further means of detecting small 
quantities of nitric acid, see Brbal, Chem. Oentralbl., 1888, p. 864; Lindo, 
ibid,, 1888, p. 1442; Rosbnfbld, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 29, 661; y. 
XJDRAisrszKr, ibid., 29, 782; and in relation to the detection of chloric acid 
in presence of nitric acid, see BfiHAL, Chem. Oentralbl., 1886, p. 124. 
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the production of much heat. By distillation, the dilute solution gives 
first water, then dilute acid, and finally concentrated acid. All perchlo- 
rates are soluble in water, most of them freely. They are all decomposed 
by ignition, those with alkali bases leaving chlorides behind, with disen¬ 
gagement of oxygen. In not too dilute solutions, potassium salts produce 
a white, crystalline precipitate of potassium perchlorate, KCIO 4 , which is 
sparingly soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol. Barium salts and silver 
salts are not precipitated. Concentrated sulphuric acid fails to decompose 
perchloric acid in the cold, and decomposes it with difficulty on heating 
(difference from chloric acid). Hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, and sulphur¬ 
ous acid fail to decompose aqueous solutions of perchloric acid or perchlo¬ 
rates; and therefore solution of indigo, previously added to it, is not decolor¬ 
ized (difference from all other acids of chlorine). Alkali-metal perchlorates 
are not reduced by the copper-zinc element (§ 194, 10, difference from 
chloric acid). 


n. Oegamo Acids. 

First Group. 

The acids of the first group are decomposed partially 
or entirely by ignition; * also by boiling with concentrated 
nitric acid.t Their normal calcium salts are insoluble or 
difficultly soluble in water. The solutions of their normal 
alkali-metal salts are not precipitated nor colored by ferric 
chloride: oxAiiio acid, taetabic acid {racemic add), oiteio 

ACID, MALIC ACID. 


§197. 

a . OxAUo Acid, HjOjO*. 

The reactions of this acid have already been given in 
§175. 

b. Taetabic Acid, 

1. Taetabic acid forms colorless crystals of an agreeable, 
acid taste, which are stable in the air, and soluble in water 


* Oxalic acid, when cautiously heated, partially sublimes unaltered, 
t The decomposition of oxalic acid by boiling nitric acid into carbon div 
oxide and water is slow. 
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and in alcohol. It is but slightly soluble in ether (.4 : lOOj 
according to E. Bouegoin), Heated to 100®, tartaric acid loses 
no water; heated to 170°, it fuses; while at a higher tempera¬ 
ture, it becomes carbonized, emitting during the process a 
very peculiar and highly characteristic odor, which resembles 
that of burnt sugar. Aqueous solution of the commonly 
occurring tartaric acid, as also of almost all tartrates, turns 
the plane of polarization of light towards the right. There 
is, however, a left-rotating or Isevo-tartaric acid, which, in 
its crystalline form, differs somewhat from the ordinary or 
dextro-tartaric acid, but otherwise both show the same re¬ 
actions. 

2. The TAETEATES of the alkali metals are soluble in 
water, as are some others, for example, aluminium and ferric 
tartrates. Evaporated on the water-bath to a syrupy consist¬ 
ence, the solution of ferric tartrate deposits a pulverulent 
basic salt. Those tartrates which are insoluble in water 
dissolve in hydrochloric or nitric acid. Many tartrates 
which are insoluble or difficultly soluble by themselves form 
with alkali-metal tartrates double salts, soluble in water. 
When heated to redness, the tartrates suffer decomposition, 
charcoal separates, and the same peculiar odor is emitted as 
attends the carbonization of the free acid. 

3. If to a solution of tartaric acid, or to that of an alkali 
tartrate, solution of an aluminium or a ferric salt is added in 
not too large proportion, and then ammonia or potassium 
hydroxide, no precipitation of aluminium or ferric hydroxide 
takes place, since the double tartrates formed are not decom¬ 
posed by alkalies. Tartaric acid also prevents the precipita¬ 
tion of several other hydroxides by alkalies (as do citric acid, 
malic acid, etc.). 

4. Free tartaric acid produces with potassium salts —best 
with the acetate—a sparingly soluble precipitate of hybeogen 
noTASSiuM taeteate, HKC,H,Oe. The same precipitate is 
formed when potassium acetate and free acetic acid are 
added to the solution of the normal tartrate. Hydrogen 
potassium tartrate dissolves readily in alkalies and mineral 
acids; but tartaric and acetic acids do not increase its solu¬ 
bility in water. The separation of the hydrogen potassium 
tartrate precipitate is greatly promoted by shaking, or by 
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rubbing the sides of the vessel with a glass rod. In order 
that the reaction may be delicate, the tartaric acid solution 
should be very concentrated. The addition of an equal 
volume of alcohol heightens the delicacy of the reaction. In 
the presence of boric acid, the reaction appears only when 
potassium fluoride is used instead of potassium acetate, since 
this forms potassium borofluoride, and prevents the produc¬ 
tion of the very soluble compound containing boric acid, tar¬ 
taric acid, and potassium (Barfoed). 

5. From solutions of normal tartrates, calcium chloride 
added in excess * throws down a white precipitate of caecium 
tartrate, CaG 4 H^ 0 ,. 4 H 30 . Presence of ammonium salts re¬ 
tards the formation of this precipitate for a more or less con¬ 
siderable space of time. Agitation of the fluid or friction on 
the sides of the vessel promotes the separation of the pre¬ 
cipitate. The precipitate is crystalline, or invariably becomes 
so after some time; and dissolves to a clear fluid in a cold, 
not too dilute solution of potassium or sodium hydroxide 
which is pretty free from carbonate. But upon boiling the 
solution, the dissolved calcium tartrate separates again in the 
form of a gelatinous precipitate, which redissolves upon 
cooling. 

6. Lime-water added in excess * produces in solutions of 
normal tartrates—and also in a solution of free tartaric acid, if 
added to alkaline reaction—white precipitates which, while 
flocculent at first, assume afterwards a crystalline form. As 
long as they remain fiocculent, they are readily dissolved by 
tartaric acid as well as by solution of ammonium chloride. 
From these solutions, the calcium tartrate separates again, 
after the lapse of several hours, in the form of small crystals 
deposited upon the sides of the vessel. 

7. Solution of caldum suLphate added in excess * fails to 
produce a precipitate in a solution of tartaric acid; but in 
solutions of normal tartrates of the alkali metals, it produces 
a trifling precipitate after some time. 


* Potassium or sodium tartrate dissolves calcium tartrate (as well as 
certain other salts Insoluble in water, such as calcium phosphate, barium 
sulphate, etc.). Hence the alkali tartrate must be fully decomposed by the 
reagent before the reactions depending upon the separation of calcium tar* 
trate can take place. 
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8. If solution of ammonia is poured upon even a very 
minute quantity of calcium tartrate, a small fragment of crys¬ 
tallized silver nitrate is added, and the mixture is slowly and 
gradually heated, the sides of the test-tube are covered with 
a bright coating of metallic silver. If, instead of a crystal, 
solution of silver nitrate is used, or heat is applied more 
rapidly, the reduced silver will separate in a pulverulent 
form (Arthur Oasselmann). 

9. Lead acetate produces white precipitates in solutions 
of tartaric acid and its salts. The washed precipitate, 
PbO^H^Oa, dissolves readily in nitric acid, and in ammonia 
free from carbonic acid. 

10. Silver nitrate does not give a precipitate with free tar¬ 
taric acid ; but in solutions of normal tartrates, it produces a 
white precipitate of silver tartrate, AgaC^H^Og, which dis¬ 
solves readily in nitric acid and in ammonia. Upon boiling, it 
turns black, owing to reduced silver. 

11. If there is added to a solution of free tartaric acid, or 
to that of an alkali-metal tartrate, a small quantity of ferrous 
chloride or ferrous sulphate, then one or two drops of hydrogen 
peroxide or some small particles of sodium peroxide, and 
finally an excess of sodium or potassium hydroxide solution, 
a beautiful violet coloration appears. The reaction is not 
very delicate, but it permits tartaric acid to be distinguished 
from citric, malic, and succinic acids (Fenton). 

12. If tartaric acid or a tartrate is heated in a test-tube, 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, upon the water-bath, a 
browning of the sulphuric acid occurs almost simultaneously 
with the evolution of gas (difference from citric acid). 

13. If a saturated solution of potassium dichromate is 
poured over a crystal of tartaric acid at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature, carbonic acid is given off, and the zone surrounding 
the tartaric acid crystal is colored purplish-violet to black 
(means of detecting tartaric acid in citric acid, for this is col¬ 
ored coffee-brown, and, in fact, very slowly, Cailletet). This 
reaction may be carried out with an aqueous solution of tar¬ 
taric acid. This is mixed with dilute sulphuric acid, one or 
two drops of a solution of potassium chromate are added, 
and it is heated for some time, whereupon the yellow color 
changes to the blue-violet of a chromic salt solution (Salzer), 
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14. If a weakly acid solution of ammonium molyhdate is 
mixed with some tartaric acid, one or two drops of hydrogen 
peroxide, or a trace of sodium peroxide (but not more) are 
added, and it is gently warmed the original wine-yellow 
color changes through green to blue (Orismeb). 

15. If there are added to some solid tartaric acid or to a 
tartrate a few drops of a solution of resorcin in concentrated 
sulphuric acid (about 1:100), and the mixture is warmed 
until sulphuric acid vapors just begin to escape, the liquid 
assumes a beautiful wine-red color. This reaction permits 
the detection of even the minutest quantities of tartaric acid 
(E. Mohlek). 

16. Concerning the microscopic detection of tartaric acid, 
see Hatjshofer, p. 85. 


§ 198. 
c, OiTEic Acid, 

1. Crystallized citeic acid, obtained by the cooling of 
its solution, has the formula OeHgO^.HjO. It forms pel¬ 
lucid, colorless, and inodorous crystals of an agreeable, 
strongly acid taste, which dissolve readily in water and in 
alcohol, more difficultly in ether (2.26: 100), and effloresce 
slowly in the air. When pulverized and heated gradually to 55°, 
the acid loses its water of crystallization (Salzee) ; when subject¬ 
ed to the action of a stronger heat, it fuses at first, and after¬ 
wards carbonizes, with evolution of pungent acid fumes, the 
odor of which may be readily distinguished from that emitted 
by tartaric acid upon carbonization. The aqueous solution 
of citric acid is optically inactive. By heating with moder¬ 
ately dilute nitric acid, in addition to nitro-compounds, oxalic 
and mesaconic acids are formed. 

2. The ciTEATES with alkali bases, whether normal or acid, 
are readily soluble in water, and therefore, solution of citric 
acid is not precipitated by potassium acetate. Various citrates 
containing weak bases, such as ferric citrate, are also 
freely soluble in water. Evaporated on the water-bath 
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to a syrupy consistence, tlie solution of ferric citrate deposits 
no solid salt. Citrates, like tartrates, and for the same reason, 
prevent the precipitation of aluminium and ferric hydroxides, 
etc., by alkalies. 

3. Calcium chloride fails to produce a precipitate in solu- 
tion of free citric acid, even upon boiling ; but a precipitate of 
NOEIMAL CALCIUM CITRATE, Ca3(C^H,0,)a.4H,0, forms immediately 
upon saturating with potassium or sodium hydroxide, the 
somewhat concentrated solution of citric acid mixed with 
calcium chloride in equivalent amount or in slight excess.* 
The precipitate is insoluble in potassium or sodium hydrox¬ 
ide, readily soluble in alkali citrates, and rather more diflScultly 
so in calcium chloride. It also dissolves freely in solution 
of ammonium chloride, and upon boiling this solution, if it is 
not prepared with too much ammonium chloride, normal cal¬ 
cium citrate separates again in the form of a white, crystalline 
precipitate, which, however, is now no longer soluble in am¬ 
monium chloride. If a solution of citric acid mixed with 
calcium chloride, as described above, is saturated with 
ammonia, or if ammonium chloride, calcium chloride, and 
ammonia are added to the solution of an alkali citrate, a 
precipitate will form in the cold only after many hours’ stand¬ 
ing or upon the addition of alcohol; but upon boiling the 
clear fluid, normal calcium citrate of the properties just stated 
will suddenly precipitate. By heating calcium citrate with 
ammonia and silver nitrate, the latter salt is not reduced, or 
only to a trifling extent. 

4. Lime-water added in excess* produces no precipitate in 
cold solutions of citric acid or of citrates. But upon boiling 
some time with a tolerable excess of hot-prepared lime-water, 
a white precipitate of calcium citrate is formed, the greater 
portion of which redissolves upon cooling. 

5. Sarium acetate added in excess to a solution of an alkali 
citrate, whether hot or cold, produces an amorphous precip- 

* Alkali citrates dissolve calcium citrate, and are effective solvents for many 
compounds insoluble in water (barium sulphate, calcium phosphate, calcium 
oxalate, etc.). Hence sufficient calcium chloride or hydroxide must be added, 
so that the alkali citnite is fully decomposed by the reagent, in order that the 
reactions in 3 and 4, depending upon the sepamtion of calcium citrate, may 
succeed. 
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itate of the formula Ba,(0,H,0,)a.7H,0. Barium hydroxide 
solution added in excess to citric acid produces the same pre¬ 
cipitate. This does not make its appearance in dilute solu¬ 
tions, because it is not insoluble in water, but if such solutions 
are heated, a precipitate separates, which is first amorphous, 
and soon changes to microscopic needles of the formula 
Ba,(C^HjO,)2.5HaO. On heating this or the amorphous salt with 
excess of barium acetate for two hours on the water-bath, an¬ 
other Yery characteristic salt is formed. The latter consists 
of well-formed clinorhombic prisms, and has the formula 
Ba,(C,Hj0,)a.3iH20. If the solution is very dilute, the salt does 
not form till after evaporation. This is an infallible reaction 
for citric acid (H. Kammeeeb). 

6. Lead cucetate added in excess to a solution of citric acid 
.produces a white, amorphous precipitate of lead citbatb, 
which after washing is readily soluble in ammonia free from 
carbonate. By digestion for several hours with water or 
acetic acid on the water-bath, the precipitate becomes crys¬ 
talline, and then has the formula Pb 3 (C 8 H 50 ,) 2 . 3 H 20 . The 
microscope does not reveal the presence' of well-formed 
crystals. 

7. In solutions of normal citrates of the alkali metals, silver 
nitrate produces a white, flocculent precipitate of silveb 
ciTEATE, AggCjHjO,. On boiling a rather large quantity of 
this precipitate with only a little water, a gradual decompo¬ 
sition sets in, with separation of silver. 

8. Upon heating citric acid or a citrate with concentrated 
svlphuric add upon the water-bath, carbon monoxide escapes 
at first, then carbonic acid and acetone also, the sulphuric 
acid retaining its natural color. Upon continued boiling, how¬ 
ever, the solution acquires a dark color, and sulphurous acid 
is evolved. 

9. If citric acid .01 g) with excess of ammonia solution 
(3 cc) is introduced into a strong glass tube closed at one end, 
the tube is sealed in such a manner that only a small amount 
of free space is left above the liquid, and heated for six hours 
at 110° or 120°, and the liquid is then allowed to stand ex¬ 
posed to the air in a porcelain dish, an intensely blue or green 
product is obtained (difference from oxalic, tartaric, and malic 
acids, and means of detecting small amounts of citric acid in 
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the presence of these acids, Saeandinaki, Sabanin and 
Laskowsky). This coloration characteristic for citric acid is 
also obtained when the acid is heated with a little thick 
glycerine (about .7 parts), at as low a temperature as possible, 
until the mass begins to puff up, the residue is dissolved in 
ammonia, the greater part of this is evaporated, and a little 
water and then two drops of red, fuming nitric acid which has 
been diluted with 5 parts of water, are added. Upon heating 
on the water-bath, the color, which is green at first, changes 
to blue (Mann). The reaction also appears when a minute 
amount of hydrogen peroxide is added instead of the nitric 
acid. 

10. In relation to the microscopic detection of citric acid, 
see also Hatjshofee, p. 75. 


§ 199. 
d. Malic Acid, 

1, Malic acid crystallizes with difficulty, forming crystal¬ 
line crusts or tufts of needles, which deliquesce in the air, and 
dissolve readily in water and in alcohol. The dilute aqueous 
solution of ordinary malic acid rotates a ray of polarized 
light towards the left (there is an artificial, inactive acid, and 
also one which is dextro-rotary). Exposed to a temperature 
of 140° or 150°, malic acid is slowly converted, with loss of 
water, into fumaric acid, H^O^HaO^. When heated between 
160° and 200° in a glass tube or a retort, malic acid yields 
fumaric acid, which remains behind, while water and maleic 
anhydride, C^HgOg, are given off. The latter then partially 
combines with water, forming maleic acid, Upon 

heating above 200°, the fumaric acid also volatilizes, partly 
undecomposed. The crystalline sublimates produced, which 
are deposited in the glass tube above the heated part or in 
the neck of the retort, are very characteristic for malic acid. 
By heating with nitric acid, malic acid readily yields oxalic 
acid, with evolution of carbon dioxide. 
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2. With most bases, malic acid forms salts soluble in water. 
Hydrogen potassium malate is not difficultly soluble in water; 
and therefore, potassium acetate fails to precipitate solutions 
of malic acid. This acid, like tartaric acid, prevents the pre¬ 
cipitation of ferric hydroxide, etc., by alkalies. 

3. If calcium cUoride^ ammonium chloride, and ammonia in 
excess are added to a solution of malic acid or an alkali-metal 
malate, the solution remains clear, and no precipitate is 
formed (if the amount of ammonium chloride was not too 
slight) even upon protracted boiling (difference from citric 
acid). If, however, two or three volumes of alcohol are added, 
CALCIUM MALATE, CaC^H^Og.SHjO, separates in white flocks. 
If the fluid is previously heated nearly to boiling, and hot 
Alcohol is added in no greater quantity than is just necessary 
for the precipitation, the precipitate is deposited in the form 
of soft lumps, which adhere to the sides of the vessel; and on 
cooling, they harden and crumble by pressure to a crystalline 
powder (Babeoed). When heated with ammonia and silver 
nitrate, calcium malate causes no separation of silver, or 
hardly any. Calcium malate dissolves in boiling lime-water 
(diflerence and means of separation from calcium citrate, 
Fleischer). 

4. Lime-water produces no precipitate in solutions of free 
malic acid, nor in solutions of malates. The fluid remains 
perfectly clear even upon boiling, provided the lime-water was 
prepared with boiling water. 

5. Lead acetate throws down from solutions of malic acid 
and of malates, a white precipitate of lead malate, PbC^H^O,. 
3H,0. The precipitation is most complete if the fluid is 
neutralized by ammonia, as the precipitate is slightly soluble 
in free malic acid and acetic acid, and also in ammonia. If 
the liquid in which the precipitate is suspended is heated to 
boiling, a portion of the precipitate dissolves, and the 
remainder fuses to a mass resembling resin melted under 
water. Upon cooling the hot solution, the salt separates in 
needles or plates. To obtain this fusion of lead malate 
with small quantities, warm at first gently till the precipitate 
has shrunk together, then pour off the principal part* of 
the fluid, and heat the rest with the precipitate to boiling. 
This reaction is distinctly marked only if the lead malate is 
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tolerably pure; for if mixed with other lead salts — or 
if, for instance, ammonia is added to alkaline reaction — 
it is only imperfect or fails altogether to make its appear¬ 
ance. 

6. From solutions of normal malates of the alkali metals, 
silver nitrate throws down a white precipitate of silvee 
MALATE, Ag^O^H^O^, which upon long standing or boiling turns 
a little gray. 

7. On mixing the warm solution of free malic acid with 
magnesia or magnesium carbonate, till the acid reaction is 
destroyed, filtering, evaporating, and mixing the hot solution 
with hot alcohol, magnesium malate, MgC.H.O^, separates 
as a glutinous mass on the sides of the vessel. It becomes 
hard upon cooling. Malic acid cannot be distinguished from 
citric acid by this reaction (Baefoed). 

8. Upon heating malic acid with concentrated sidpJiurio 
acid on the water-bath, carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide 
are evolved at first; then the fluid turns brown and ultimately 
black, with evolution of sulphur dioxide. 

9. In regard to the microscopic detection of malic acid, see 
Haxjshofeb, p. 67. 


§ 200 . 


Becapitulation and Bemarhs .— Of the organic acids of this 
group, OXALIC ACID is characterized by the fact that gypsum 
solution causes a precipitation in solutions of the free acid, or 
of its alkali-metal salts acidified with acetic acid. Taetaeio 
ACID is characterized by the sparing solubility of the hydrogen 
potassium salt, the solubility of the calcium salt in cold solu¬ 
tions of sodium and potassium hydroxides, the reaction of the 
calcium salt with ammonia and silver nitrate, and the peculiar 
odor which the acid and its salts emit upon heating. It is 
most safely detected in presence of the other acids by means 
of potassium acetate or potassium fluoride (§ 197, 4). Without 
considering the reactions which are based upon the observation 
of characteristic tartaric acid salts, the reactions given in § 197, 
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11, 13, 14, and 15, allow tartaric acid to be distinguished from 
citric, malic, and also succinic acids, and permit its detection 
in their presence. Eeaction 12 is also well adapted for the 
detection of tartaric acid in the presence of citric acid, for the 
latter gives only a lemon-yellow and no brownish to reddish 
liquid when heated in a test-tube upon the water-bath with 
concentrated sulphuric acid (1 g with 10 cc). (E. Sohmidt, 
Pusch).’®^ Citric acid is usually recognized by its reaction 
with lime-water, or with calcium chloride and ammonia in 
presence of ammonium chloride; but in this, the absence or 
the removal of oxalic and tartaric acids is always presup¬ 
posed, and also the employment of a sufficient quantity of lime- 
water or a properly regulated amount of calcium chloride. 
A very safe characteristic of citric acid consists in the 
microscopic appearance of its barium salt (§ 198, 5), and also 
the production of the blue or green decomposition product 
mentioned in § 198, 9. Malic acid would be sufficiently 
characterized by the deportment of lead malate when heated 
under water, were this reaction more sensitive, and not so 
easily prevented by the presence of other acids. The safest 
means of identifying malic acid is to convert it into maleic 
acid and fumaric acid by heating in a glass tube; but this 
conversion can be effected successfully only with pure malic 
acid. Lead malate is sparingly soluble in ammonia, while the 
citrate and tartrate of lead dissolve freely in ammonia which 
is free from carbonic acid. This different deportment of the 
lead salts of the acids affords a means of distinguishing 
them. Calcium citrate and malate may be separated by 
means of boiling lime-water, which dissolves the latter and 
leaves the former behind. Malic acid may be detected also 
in the presence of citric (and succinic) acid by mixing the solu¬ 
tion, after acidifying it with a few drops of sulphuric acid, 
with a little potassium dichromate, and heating to boiling, 
whereupon, in the presence of malic acid, an odor of fresh 
apples is given off (Papasogli and Pom). If only one of 
the four acids is present in a solution, lime-water will suf- 


* Concerning the distinction of tartaric acid from the other organic acids 
• by means of hexamine cobaltic chloride, compare C. D. Braun, Zeitschr. f. 
analyt. Chem., 7, 849. 
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fice to indicate which one it is; since malic acid is not pre¬ 
cipitated by this reagent, citric acid is precipitated only upon 
boiling, while tartaric acid and oxalic acid are thrown down 
in the cold, and the calcium tartrate redissolves upon addi¬ 
tion of ammonium chloride, while the oxalate does not. If 
the four acids together are present in a solution, the oxalic 
and tartaric acids are usually precipitated first by calcium 
chloride and ammonia, in presence of ammonium chloride. 
But it must be noted here that the calcium tartrate requires 
some time (about two hours) for a precipitation that is tolerably 
complete (it is separated from the oxalate by sodium hydroxide 
solution), and also that an alkali citrate when present in any 
quantity prevents the thorough separation of oxalic acid and 
still more of tartaric acid. On cautiously adding alcohol in 
moderate quantity to the filtrate, the calcium citrate sepa¬ 
rates (and with it the rest of the calcium oxalate and tartrate). 
On filtering, and mixing the filtrate with more alcohol, calcium 
malate is thrown down. From the latter, the acid is prepared by 
dissolving it in acetic acid, adding alcohol, filtering if neces¬ 
sary, mixing the filtrate with lead acetate, neutralizing with 
ammonia, washing the precipitate, suspending it in water, 
treating with hydrogen sulphide, filtering, and evaporating the 
filtrate to dryness. 

A better method for the detection of malic acid in the 
presence of the three other acids consists in combining 
the acids with ammonia, concentrating strongly, neutral¬ 
izing the still warm fluid with ammonia (to dissolve the 
acid salts produced during the evaporation), and adding 
8 volumes of alcohol of 98 per cent. After 12 or 24 hours, the 
solution of ammonium malate is filtered from the undissolved 
oxalate, tartrate, and citrate of ammonium, the malic acid is 
precipitated with lead acetate, and the acid prepared from the 
precipitate is tested further (Babeoed). Where a small quan¬ 
tity of citric or malic acid is to be detected in presence of a 
large proportion of tartaric acid, the best way is to first re. 
move the latter by potassium acetate, with addition of an 
equal volume of strong alcohol. The other acids may then 
be completely precipitated in the filtrate by excess of cal- 
cium chloride and ammonia, if the quantity of the alcohol 
is a little increased. The calcium malate may be finally 
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separated from calcium citrate by treatment with boiling 
hot lime-water.* 


§ 201 . 


Eaoemio Acid, HaO.H^O,. 

The formula of crystallized racosmio acid is C4H60e.Ha0. The water 
of crystallization escapes slowly in the air, but rapidly at lOO"* (differ¬ 
ence between racemic acid and tartaric acid). To solvents, racemic 
acid comports itself like tartaric acid. The bacemates also show very 
similar deportment to that of the tartrates. However, many of them 
differ from the corresponding tartrates in the amount of water they con¬ 
tain, and in form and solubility. The aqueous solution of racemic acid 
and the racemates exercises no diverting action upon polarized light 
(difference from dextro- and laevo-tartaric acids). From the solutions of 
free racemic acid and of racemates, calcium chloride precipitates oalcitjm 
EACBMATE, Ca04H40fl.4Ha0, as a white, crystalline powder. Ammonia 
throws down the precipitate from its solution in hydrochloric acid, either 
immediately or at least very speedily (difference from tartaric acid). It 
dissolves in solution of sodium or potassium hydroxide, but is reprecipi¬ 
tated from this solution by boiling (difference from oxalic acid). Lime- 
water added in excess immediately produces a white precipitate insoluble 
in ammonium chloride and also in acetic acid (difference from tartaric 
acid). Solution of calcium sulphate does not immediately produce a 
precipitate in a solution of racemic acid (difference from oxalic acid); 
but after ten or fifteen minutes, calcium racemate separates (difference 
from tartaric acid), and in solutions of normal racemates, the precipitate 
forms immediately. With potassium salts, racemic acid comports itself 
like tartaric acid. By letting sodium potassium racemate or sodium 
ammonium racemate crystallize, two kinds of crystals are obtained, which 
resemble each other as the image reflected by a mirror resembles the 
object reflected. One kind of crystals contains common or dextro-tartaric 
acid (which turns the plane of polarized light towards the right); the 
other kind contains laevo-tartaric acid, i.e., an acid which is the same 
in every respect as tartaric acid, with this exception only, that it turns the 
polari^d light towards the left. If the two kinds of crystals are redissolved 
together, the solution shows again the reactions of the racemic acid. In 
regard to the microscopic detection of this acid, see Haushofeb, p. 


separation of malic acid from citric, as well as succinic 
acid, aw also Micko. Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem. 31, 465; and concerning the 
separation of malic, citric, and succinic acids, see also W. Keim, ibid., 30, m. 
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Second Chrov^ of Orgamo Acids. 

The acids of the second group sublime without alteration, 
or are decomposed only to the anhydride and water. By 
heating with nitric acid, they are either left unchanged (suc¬ 
cinic acid), or merely converted into nitro-acids (benzoic acid, 
salicylic acid). The calcium salts are readily soluble in 
water (benzoic acid, salicylic acid), or are dijfficultly soluble 
(succinic acid). The solutions of the normal alkali-metal salts 
are precipitated (succinic and benzoic acids) or very intensely 
colored (salicylic acid) by ferric chloride: sucoiNio Aom, 
BENZOIC AOID, SALIOYLIO ACID. 


§ 202 . 

a. SxjociNio Aged, 

1. SuociNio ACID forms colorless and inodorous prisms or 
tables. It is readily soluble in hot water and hot alcohol, 
more difficultly soluble in the cold liquids, and slightly solu¬ 
ble in ether (1.265 :100). When heated for a considerable 
time to 140®, the acid sublimes, partly undecomposed, and 
partly yielding water and the sublimed anhydride. When 
rapidly heated, the acid fuses at 180® and boils at 235®, where 
upon it is mostly decomposed into water and the anhydride. 
The sublimed anhydride forms needles with a silky luster. 
When heated in the air, succinic acid burns with a blue flame 
free from soot. When pure, the acid is odorless and has a 
slight, acid taste. The officinal acid, which has an empyreu- 
matic odor, leaves a moderate carbonaceous residue upon 
volatilization. Succinic acid is not destroyed by heating 
with nitric acid, and may therefore be easily obtained in the 
pure state by boiling with that acid for half an hour, by which 
means any oil of amber present is destroyed. 

2. The SUCCINATES are decomposed at a red heat; and 
those which contain alkali or alkali-earth metals are con¬ 
verted into carbonates, with separation of charcoal. Many 
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of the succinates are soluble in water. Sodium succinate is 
scarcely soluble in strong alcohol, and crystallizes well both 
as normal and acid salt; hence it may be readily obtained in 
a pure state from very impure fluids. This property may be 
utilized for the detection and separation of the acid.^ On 
heating the succinates with potassium disulphate in a tube, 
the acid sublimes. It may be also obtained from the salts 
by decomposing them with sulphuric acid, and extracting 
with warm absolute alcohol, and also by repeatedly shak¬ 
ing the solution, strongly acidified with sulphuric acid, with 
ether, when almost all the succinic acid is obtained in the 
ethereal solution. 

3. If calcium chloride^ ammonium chloride, and ammonia 
in excess are added to a solution of succinic acid or of an 
alkali-metal succinate, the liquid remains clear in the cold, 
and also upon boiling if the amount of ammonium chloride 
was not too small. But if two or three volumes of alcohol 
are added, cajlcium succinate, CaO^H^O^ .SHjO, separates 
(often only after some time) in a crystalline condition. 

4. Barium chloride produces in solutions of alkali succi-* 
nates, but not in solutions of free succinic acid, usually only 
after some time, a white, crystalline precipitate of barium 
SUCCINATE, BaO^H^O^. Warming facilitates the separation, 
and upon the addition of alcohol, it separates quickly, even 
from dilute solutions. 

5. In a solution of a normal alkali succinate, ferric chlo¬ 
ride^ carefully treated with very dilute ammonia until the 
solution has a dark, brownish-red color, but is still clear, 
produces a pale brownish-red, voluminous precipitate of 
BASIC EEBRIC SUCCINATE, 2 Fe,( 0 ^H^ 0 j 3 .Fe, 03 . The precipitate 
disoolves readily in mineral acids, but difficultly in cold acetic 
acid. It is decomposed by ammonia, which causes the separa¬ 
tion of a highly basic ferric succinate of a less bulky nature, 
while the greater part of the succinic acid goes into solution 
as ammonium succinate. Alkali tartrates prevent or interfere 
with the precipitation of the basic ferric succinate. 

6. Bead acetate, when added drop by drop to a solution of 
free succinic acid, or of an alkali succinate, produces a white 


* Compare Mbisbiobib and Jolly, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 4, 602. 
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amorphous precipitate, which is immediately redissolved in 
excess of succinic acid, in alkali succinate, and in lead acetate, 
but in a short time separates from such solutions in the crystal¬ 
line form. The latter precipitate consists of normal lead suc¬ 
cinate, PbO^H^O^, which is barely soluble in water, even when 
boiling, as well as in succinic acid and lead acetate, readily 
soluble in nitric acid, and dissolves somewhat more difficultly 
in acetic acid. By ammonia it is converted into a basic salt. 

7. In regard to the microscopic detection of succinic acid, 
see Haushofee, p. 73. 


§ 203. 

h. Benzoic Acid, HC,H,0,. 

1. Benzoic acid forms white scales or needles, or simply a 
crystalline powder. It is odorless in the pure state, but 
usually has a faint aromatic odor. It fuses at 121.4®, and boils 
at 250®, volatilizing completely. When heated in an open 
dish, it evaporates in considerable quantity even at 100®. The 
fumes cause a peculiar, irritating sensation in the throat, and 
provoke coughing; when cautiously cooled, they condense to 
brilliant needles; and when kindled, they burn with a luminous, 
sooty flame. The common officinal benzoic acid has the odor 
of benzoin, and leaves a small, carbonaceous residue upon 
volatilization. Benzoic acid dissolves at 0° in 588, at 20® in 
345, and at 100® in 17 parts of water (Boukgoin). It is taken 
up readily by alcohol as well as by ether. Addition of water 
imparts, therefore, a milky turbidity to a saturated solution 
of the acid in alcohol. The solutions of benzoic acid have an 
acid reaction. The acid dissolves in concentrated sulphuric 
acid to a colorless liquid, from which it is separated by 
water unchanged. 

2. Most of the benzoates are soluble in water, only those 
with weak bases (e.gr., ferric benzoate) being insoluble. The 
soluble benzoates have a peculiar, pungent taste. The addition 
of a strong acid to oonoenteated aqueous solutions of benzo¬ 
ates displaces the benzoic acid, which separates in the form 
of a dazzling white, sparingly soluble, crystalline powder. 
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In the same way, benzoic acid is separated from the insoluble 
benzoates by such strong acids as form soluble salts with the 
bases with which the benzoic acid is combined. 

3. Ferric chloride, carefully mixed with very dilute am¬ 
monia until the solution has a dark brownish-red color, butis 
still clear, precipitates all the benzoic acid in combination 
with ferric oxide, from solutions of normal alkali benzoates. 
The voluminous, flesh-colored precipitate, basic ferric benzo¬ 
ate, Fe3(C,H,03)e.Fe203.15H30, is decomposed (similarly to 
basic ferric succinate) by treatment with ammonia, but it is dis¬ 
tinguished from the succinate by the fact that it dissolves in a 
little hydrochloric acid, with the separation of the greater 
part of the benzoic acid. Alkali tartrates prevent or inter¬ 
fere with the precipitation of basic ferric benzoate. 

4. Zead acetate fails to precipitate free benzoic acid, but it 
produces flocculent precipitates in solutions of alkali benzo¬ 
ates. The precipitate, Pb(0,H,02)3.H20, is insoluble in 
sodium benzoate, but dissolves in an excess of the lead 
acetate, and also in acetic acid. Upon heating to boiling the 
solution in which the precipitation has taken place, the pre¬ 
cipitate does not dissolve, nor does it dissolve in ammonia. 

5. A mixture of alcohol, ammonia, and harium or calcium 
cTdoride, produces no precipitate in solutions of benzoic acid or 
of the alkali benzoates (difference from succinic acid). 

6. In relation to the microscopic detection of benzoic acid, 
see Haushofee, p. 71. 


§204. 

c. Sauotlio Aon), HC,H,0,. 

1. SAipiCTLic ACID crystallizes in colorless, odorless prisms. 
It dissolves only slightly in cold water, but more readily in hot 
water; 1 part requires for solution 666 parts of water at 0®, 
370 parts at 20®, and 12.6 parts at 100® (Bourgoin). It dis¬ 
solves very abundantly in alcohol and in ether, and also in 
amyl alcohol and chloroform. It fuses at 155®, and with care- 
ful heating sublimes unchanged in needles. When heated 
quickly and strongly, it is partly decomposed into carbonic 
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acid and phenol. When an aqueous solution of salicyli(i acid 
is boiled, the acid volatilizes in considerable quantity. The 
aqueous solution gives a distinctly acid reaction. By the 
action of strong nitric acid upon salicylic acid, with the aid 
of heat, nitro-salicylic acids are produced. 

2. Salicylic acid forms two series oe salts with bases, 
which are usually designated as normal and basic salts. The 
solutions of the alkali salts, especially when containing basic 
salts, become colored brownish by heating in the air. Most 
of the normal salicylates are easily soluble in water, but many 
of the basic salts are insoluble or slightly soluble in that liquid. 
Most of the salicylates give off phenol upon being heated. 
From sufficiently concentrated solutions, mineral acids precipi¬ 
tate salicylic acid as a white, crystalline precipitate. Acetic 
acid produces no precipitation. 

3. If a small amount of a very dilute ferric cUoride solu¬ 
tion is added to an aqueous solution of salicylic acid or one 
of its salts, the liquid becomes colored intensely violet. Free 
acfetic acid, lactic acid, and butyric acid interfere with the 
delicacy of this very characteristic reaction. Hydrochloric 
acid as well as ammonia destroy it. ' 

4. In solutions of normal alkali salicylates, lead acetate pro¬ 
duces a white precipitate of lead salicylate, Pb( 0 ^H 5 O 3 ) 2 .H 2 O, 
which is soluble in an excess of lead acetate and also in acetic 
acid, but not in ammonia. When the precipitate is heated 
with the liquid from which it was formed, it dissolves, and 
separates in crystals upon cooling. 

5. Neither calcium cKLoride nor barium chloride precipitates 
solutions of alkali salicylates, not even upon the addition of 
ammonia and alcohol. 

6. If a solution of salicylic acid in methyl alcohol is mixed 
with half its volume of concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
heated, methyl salicylate is formed, a compound with an 
aromatic odor, which is the chief constituent of oil of winter- 
green. This may be collected by distillation. With a solu¬ 
tion of salicylic acid in ordinary alcohol, the analogous ethyl 
compoimd with a similar odor is obtained. 
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§206. 

Hecapitulation and Remarks .—^Benzoic and salicylic acids 
are especially distinguislied from succinic acid, by the fact 
that the latter is far more soluble in water than the others, 
from which it follows that benzoic and salicylic acids are 
precipitated from the concentrated solutions of their salts by 
mineral acids. 

Succinic and benzoic acids are distinguished from salicylic 
acid by the fact that they are precipitated by ferric chloride, 
while the latter is not precipitated, but causes an intense 
violet coloration of the liquid. If the basic ferric salts which 
separate ai'e decomposed by digestion with ammonia, the 
liquid is filtered, and the filtrate is concentrated, the benzoic 
acid may be separated by the addition of acid, and the succinic 
acid may be detected as barium or calcium succinate. Suc¬ 
cinic acid may be also separated from salicylic acid by pre¬ 
cipitation as the calcium or barium salt. 

If it is desired to separate the three acids or one of them 
from a liquid containing other organic substances, this may 
be accomplished by repeatedly extracting the liquid with 
ether after acidifying it strongly with sulphuric acid. If the 
ether is distilled off, the acids remain behind. In con¬ 
nection with the detection of salicylic acid in wine, in order 
to prevent tannic acid from also going into the solution, it is 
better to shake the acidified wine (about 50 cc) with a mixture 
of equal parts of ether and petroleum-ether, to evaporate the 
separated layer of the solvent, after the addition of a little 
water, upon the water-bath, and to test the residue with ferric 
chloride (§ 204, 3). Instead of the mixture of ether and petro¬ 
leum-ether, carbon disulphide or amyl alcohol may be used. 

Succinic, benzoic, and salicylic acids do not prevent the 
precipitation of ferric oxide, alumina, etc., by the alkalies.* 

* In relation to a method for the separation of salicylic acid from benzoin 
acid, see also, J. Schaap, Zeitschr. f, analyt. Chem., 32, 107. 
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§ 206 .] 


Third Group of Organio AcAds. 

The acids of the third group may be distilled with water 
(lactic acid with difficulty). The calcium salts are readily 
soluble in water. The solutions of the normal alkali-metal 
salts are not precipitated in the cold by ferric chloride: 
AOETIO AOID, EOBMio AOID QcLctic propioim ocid, butyric 
add). 


§206. 

a. Aoetio Aoed, HC,H,0,. 

1. Aoetio aoid forms transparent, crystalline scales, which 
fuse at 17® to a colorless fluid of a peculiar, pungent, and pene. 
trating odor and exceedingly acid taste. It boils at 119°, and 
volatilizes completely, forming pungent vapors, which burn 
with a blue flame. It is miscible with water in all proportions. 
It is to such mixtures of the acid with water that the name of 
acetic acid is commonly applied. Acetic acid is also soluble 
in alcohol. 

2. The ACETATES undergo decomposition at a red heat. 
When thus ignited, the alkali salts and other salts with strong 
bases yield chiefly acetone, 0,H.O, and carbon dioxide, the 
latter, according to the nature of the base, either remaining 
combined with the base or escaping. The acetates with weak 
bases allow a large part of the acetic acid to escape unchanged. 
The residues left upon igniting acetates are usually carbona¬ 
ceous. Nearly all acetates dissolve in water and in alcohol; 
most of them are readily soluble in water, while a few only are 
difficult of solution in that liquid. If acetates are distilled 
with dilute sulphuric acid, free acetic acid is obtained in the 
distillate. 

3. If ferric chloride is added to acetic acid, and the acid is 
then nearly saturated with ammonia, or if a neutral acetate is 
mixed with ferric chloride, the fluid acquires a deep red color, 
owing to the formation of eebeio acetate. By boiling, the 
fluid becomes colorless if it contains, an excess of acetate, the 
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whole of the iron precipitating as a basic acetate, in the form 
of brownish-yellow flocks. Ammonia precipitates from the 
solution of ferric acetate the whole of the iron as hydroxide. 
By addition of hydrochloric acid, a fluid which appears red 
from the presence of ferric acetate turns yellow (difference 
from ferric sulphocyanide). 

4, Neutral acetates (but not free acetic acid, if somewhat 
diluted) give with siLver nitrate white, crystalline precipitates 
of SHiVEB ACETATE, AgC^HgO, , which are very sparingly soluble 
in cold water. They dissolve more easily in hot water, but 
upon cooling, separate again in the form of very small crystals. 
Ammonia dissolves them readily, but free acetic acid does 
not increase their solubility in water. 

5. Mercurous nitrate produces with acetic acid, and more 
readily still with acetates, white, scaly, crystalline precipitates 
of MEEOUBOUS ACETATE, Hg5(CaHsOa)2 , which are sparingly solu¬ 
ble in water and acetic acid in the cold, but dissolve without 
difficulty in an excess of the precipitant. The precipitates 
dissolve in water upon heating, but separate again in the form 
of small crystals upon cooling. In this process, the salt 
undergoes partial decomposition, and a portion of the mer¬ 
cury separates in the metallic state, imparting a gray color 
to the precipitate. If the mercurous acetate is boiled with 
dilute acetic acid instead of water, the quantity of the metallic 
mercury which separates is exceedingly minute. 

6. Mercuric chloride produces no precipitate of mercurous 
chloride with acetic acid or acetates upon heating. 

7, By heating acetates with concentrated sulphuric acid^ 
ACETIC ACID is evolved, which may be known by its pungent 
odor. But if the acetates are heated with a mixture of about 
equal volumes of concentrated sulphuric acid and alcohol, ethyl 
ACETATE, (0aH5)05H3O3 , is formed. The odor of this ether is 
highly characteristic and agreeable. It is most distinct upon 
shaking the mixture when somewhat cooled, and is much less 
liable to lead to mistakes than the pungent odor of the acid. 

^ 8. If dilute acetic acid is heated with an excess of lead 
oxide, part of the latter dissolves as basic lead acetate. The 
fluid has an alkaline reaction, and gives no crystals on cooling. 

9. In regard to the microscopic detection of acetic acid, 
see Haushofeb, p. 76. 
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§207. 

b. Fobmio Acid, HCHO,. 

1. Fobmio acid is a transparent and colorless, corrosive, 
slightly fuming liquid, with a characteristic and exceedingly 
penetrating odor. It crystallizes at —1® in colorless plates. 
It is miscible in all proportions with water and alcohol. It 
boils at 98.6®, and distils without decomposition. The vapors 
burn with a blue flame. 

2. Upon ignition, the foemaies, like the corresponding 
acetates, leave behind either carbonates, oxides, or metals, the 
process being attended with the separation of charcoal, and 
the escape of combustible gases, carbon dioxide, and water. 
All the compounds of formic acid with bases are soluble in 
water, and alcohol also dissolves many of them, but not all. 

3. Formic acid shows the same reaction as acetic acid with 
ferric chloride. 

4. Silver nitrate fails to precipitate free formic acid, and 
gives a precipitate with the alkali formates in concentrated 
solutions only. The white, sparingly soluble, crystalline 
precipitate of silveb formate, AgCHOj, acquires a darker tint 
very rapidly, owing to the separation of metallic silver. 
Complete reduction of the silver to the metallic state takes 
place after the lapse of some time, even in the cold ; but im¬ 
mediately upon applying heat to the fluid containing the pre¬ 
cipitate. The same separation of metallic silver occurs in 
a solution of free formic acid, and also in solutions of for¬ 
mates so dilute that the addition of the silver nitrate fails to 
produce a precipitate, but it does not take place in presence 
of an excess of ammonia. In this reaction, formic acid re¬ 
moves oxygen from the silver oxide; carbonic acid, which es¬ 
capes, and water are formed, and the metal separates. 

5. Mercurous nitrate gives no precipitate with free formic 
acid; but in solutions of alkali formates, this reagent pro¬ 
duces a glistening white, sparingly soluble precipitate of mer¬ 
curous FORMATE, Hg^OHOJa, which rapidly becomes gray, 
owing to the separation of metallic mercury. Complete re¬ 
duction ensues, even in the cold, after the lapse of some time, 
but is immediate upon application of heat. This reduction 
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is also attended with the formation of carbon dioxide and 
water, and takes place both in fluids so highly dilute that the 
mercurous formate is retained in solution and in solutions of 
free formic acid. 

6. If formic acid or an alkali formate is heated with 
rmrcuric chloride, meecueods chloride precipitates before the 
liquid has reached the boiling-point. Presence of free hydro¬ 
chloric acid or of rather large quantities of alkali-metal chlor- 
ides prevent the reaction. 

7. If formic acid or a formate is heated with concentrated 
sudphuric acid, the formic acid is resolved, without blacken¬ 
ing, into water and carbon monoxide gas. The latter escapes 
with effervescence, and, if kindled, burns with a blue flame. 
The sulphuric acid removes from the formic acid the water 
necessary for its existence, and thus causes a transposition of 
its elements : CH^Oa = HjO -f- CO. Upon heating formates 
with dilute sulphuric acid in a distilling apparatus, free 
formic acid is obtained in the distillate, and may usually be 
readily detected by its odor. Upon heating a formate with a 
mixture of strong sulphuric acid and alcohol, ethyl formate 
is evolved, which is characterized by its peculiar rum-like 
smell. 

8. If dilute formic acid is heated with excess of lead oxide, 
the latter partially dissolves. The fluid has an alkaline reac¬ 
tion, and on cooling the solution, which is concentrated by 
evaporation if necessary, lead formate, Pb(CHO,),, separ¬ 
ates in brilliant prisms or needles. 

9. Concerning the microscopic detection of formic acid, 
see Haushofeb, p. 68. 


§208. 

B^pitvlaiiion and iJemar^.-—Acetic and formic acids are 
readily distinguished from the other organic acids by the 
fact that they can be distilled with water, and form with ferric 
oxide, soluble normal salts which dissolve in water with a 
blood-red color, and are decomposed by boiling. The two 
acids are distinguished from each other by their odor and 
that of their ethyl compounds, and by their different re¬ 
actions with silver salts and salts of mercury, with lead 
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oxide, and with concentrated sulphuric acid. The separation 
of acetic from formic acid is effected by heating the mixture 
of the two acids with an excess of mercuric or silver oxide. 
Formic acid reduces the oxide and suffers decomposition, 
while the acetic acid dissolves the oxide and remains in solu¬ 
tion as an acetate. The separation may be also effected by 
boiling the free acids for ten minutes with an equal volume of 
a solution of potassium dichromate and sulphuric acid* in 
connection with an inverted condenser, by which means the 
formic acid is oxidized to water and carbonic acid, while the 
acetic acid remains unchanged, and may be obtained from the 
residue by distillation (Maonaie). 

§209. 

Barer Organic Adds of the Third Grovp. 

1. Laotio Acid, 

Lactic acid occurs in animal fluids, vegetable matters that have 
turned sour, etc. When as pure as possible, it is a colorless, syrupy 
liquid, which is odorless ahd has a pure, sharp, acid taste. When it is 
slowly heated in a retort to 130®, water containing a little lactic acid dis¬ 
tils over, leaving a residue of lactic anhydride, which between 250® and 
300® is decomposed into carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, lactide, and 
other products. Lactic'acid dissolves freely in water, alcohol, and ether. 
Upon boiling the aqueous solution, a little lactic acid volatilizes with the 
aqueous vapor. If a little lactic acid is added to a solution of phenol 
made blue with ferric chloride^ the blue color changes to yellow. The 
reaction is delicate (Uffelmann), but it should be noticed that butyrio 
acid behaves in a similar manner. All the lactates are soluble in water, 
the greater part of them, however, only sparingly. They behave simi¬ 
larly with alcohol. Lead acetate with the addition of alcoholic am¬ 
monia produces a granular-sandy precipitate, which is insoluble in alcohol 
(Palm). The lactates are insoluble in ether. The production of some 
of the salts and the examination of their form under the microscope 
supply the means for the detection of lactic acid; and calcium and zinc 
lactates are the best suited for this purpose. Calcium lactate may be con¬ 
veniently prepared from animal or vegetable juices by the following method 
devised by Scheree : Dilute the liquid, if necessary, with water, mix with 
baryta-water, and Alter. Distil the filtrate with some sulphuric acid (to 
remove volatile acids), digest the residue several days with strong alcohol, 

* 12 g potassium dichromate, 100 cc water, and 30 cc concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid. 
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distil the acid solution with a little milk of lime, filter, while warm, from 
the excess of lime and calcium sulphate, conduct carbon dioxide into the 
filtrate, heat once more to boiling, filter from the precipitated calcium car¬ 
bonate, evaporate the filtrate, warm the residue with strong alcohol, filter, 
and let the neutral filtrate stand several days to give the calcium lactate 
time to crystallize. Should the quantity of lactic acid present be insuffi¬ 
cient to allow the formation of crystals, evaporate the fluid to syrupy con¬ 
sistence, mix with strong alcohol, let the mixture stand some time, decant 
or filter the alcoholic solution into a vessel that can be closed, and add 
gradually small quantities of ether. This process will cause even traces of 
calcium lactate to separate from the fluid. For the preparation from 
urine of a lactic acid which is adapted for obtaining the characteristic salts, 
ScHULTZBN and Eiess recommend the following method : Concentrate the 
urine very much, precipitate warm with 95 per cent alcohol, and pour off 
the alcoholic solution after twenty-four hours, evaporate it to a syrup, 
acidify with dilute sulphuric acid, and extract by shaking with ether. 
Distil the ethereal solution, dissolve the residue in water, precipitate with 
basic lead acetate, filter, treat the filtrate with hydrogen sulphide, filter 
again, and drive off the acetic acid by repeated evaporation upon the water- 
bath. Under the microscope, calcium lactate appears in the form of tufts 
of needles. Two of the tufts are always joined together by their short 
stems, so that they are like two united brushes. Zinc lactate, after rapid 
separation, appears under the microscope in the form of spherical groups 
of needles. Slow evaporation of the zinc lactate solution gives at first 
crytals resembling clubs truncated at both ends. These crystals gradually 
grow, the two ends apparently diminishing, while the middle parts pre¬ 
dominate (Funke). 


§ 210 . 

2. Peopionic Acid, and 3. Btttxbio Acid, HO,H,0.. 

Peopionic acid is formed under a great variety of circumstances, and is 
chiefly found in fermented liquids. The pure acid is a colorless liquid, 
^ving a very acid odor and taste, which boils at 140.5* and does not solid¬ 
ify even at 21 . It dissolves readily in water, and floats as an oily 
stratum on concentrated aqueous solution of phosphoric acid and on solu¬ 
tion of calcium chloride. It has a peculiar smell, which reminds one of both 
butyric and acetic acids. Upon distUling the aqueous solution, the pro¬ 
pionic acid passes over into the distillate. Buttrio acid is frequently found 
in animal and vegetable matter, more particularly in fermented liquids 
of various kinds. The pure acid is a colorless, mobile, corrosive, intensely 
sour fluid boiling at 163, of a disagreeable odor, a combination of the 
smell of rancid butter and acetic acid. It is miscible in all proportions 
with water and alcohol. It is separated from the concentrated aqueous 
solution by calcium chloride, concentrated acids, etc., in the form of a thin 
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oil. The smell of butyric acid is particularly strong in the aqueous solu¬ 
tion of the acid. Upon distilling the aqueous solution, the acid passes over 
with the aqueous vapors. 

Propionic acid and butyric acid are often found associated with each 
other, and with formic and acetic acids, in fermented liquids, guano, 
urine, and many mineral waters. In such cases, the detection of the sev¬ 
eral acids may be effected as follows: Dilute the substance sufficiently 
with water, acidify with sulphuric acid, and distil. Saturate the distillate 
with baryta-water, evaporate to dryness, and treat the residue repeatedly 
with boiling alcohol of 85 per cent. This will leave the barium formate 
and part of the barium acetate, the remainder of the acetate, together with 
the propionate and butyrate, dissolving in the alcohol. Evaporate the 
alcoholic solution, dissolve the residue in water, decompose cautiously 
with silver sulphate, boil, filter, and let the fluid (which ought to con¬ 
tain a little undecomposed barium salt rather than any silver sulphate) 
evaporate under the desiccator. Take out separately the crystals which 
form first, those which form later, and those which form last, and examine 
them to ascertain their nature. Upon solution in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, silver acetate emits the odor of acetic acid, and gives no oily drops; 
but silver propionate and butyrate emit the peculiar odor of the acids, and 
give oily drops, which with minute quantities, however, are visible only 
under the microscope. To distinguish positively between propionic and 
butyric acid, it is indispensable to determine the amount of silver in the sep¬ 
arated silver salts, and thus fix the molecular weight of the acids. If much 
barium acetate has passed into the solution, with a small quantity only of 
butyrate and propionate, the barium is first exactly precipitated with sul¬ 
phuric acid (in the aqueous solution of the barium salts soluble in alcohol), 
one half of the acid fluid neutralized with caustic soda, the other half 
added, the fluid then distilled, the distillate (which now contains princi¬ 
pally propionic and butyric acids) neutralized with baryta, then decom¬ 
posed with silver sulphate, and the remaining part of the process con¬ 
ducted as above. 

The following process may be also used with advantage for the sepa¬ 
ration of propionic acid from acetic and formic acids : Evaporate the 
mixture of the three acids with water and an excess of lead oxide to dry¬ 
ness, triturate the residue with the addition of lukewarm water, allow this 
to stand for twelve hours at the temperature of the room, and filter. Be¬ 
sides some of the lead formate and acetate, the filtrate contains all the 
propionic acid as a basic lead salt. If the solution is now boiled, the latter 
separates, and if filtered hot, it is obtained upon the filter, while the part 
of the lead acetate and formate which had gone with it into solution 
are obtained in the filtrate (Linnemann). Butyric acid, and also acetic 
acid, may be separated from formic acid by the behavior of the acids 
with mercuric chloride upon boiling, for under these circumstances, the for¬ 
mic acid only is decomposed (§ 307, 6, Scala). 
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SYSTEMATIC COURSE 

OF 

QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


PEELIMINABy EEMAEKS. 

The knowledge of reagents and of the deportment of bodies 
with them enables us to ascertain at once whether a com¬ 
pound, of which the physical properties permit an inference 
as to its nature, is in reality what we suspect it to be. For 
instance, a few simple reactions suffice to show that a body 
which appears to be calcite is really calcium carbonate, and 
that another which is held to be gypsum is actually calcium 
sulphate. This knowledge usually suffices, also, to ascertain 
whether a certain body is present or not in a mixture; for 
instance, whether or not a white powder contain^ mercurous 
chloride. But if our design is to ascertain the chemical 
nature of a substance entirely unknown to us—^if we wish to 
discover all the constituents of a mixture or chemical com¬ 
pound—if we intend to prove that, besides certain bodies 
which we have detected, no other substance can possibly be 
present—if, consequently, a complete qualitative analysis is 
our object, the mere knowledge of the reagents, and of the 
reactions of bodies with them, will not suffice for the attain¬ 
ment of this end. This requires the additional knowledge of a 
systematic course of analysis; in other words, the knowledge of 
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the order in which solvents, and general and special reagents, 
should be applied, both to effect the speedy and certain de¬ 
tection of every element present, and to prove with certainty 
the absence of all others. If we do not possess the knowl¬ 
edge of this systematic course, or if, in the hope of attaining 
our object more rapidly, we adhere to no method, analyzing 
becomes (at least in the hands of a novice) mere guesswork, 
and the results obtained are no longer the fruits of scientific 
calculation, but mere matters of accident, which occasionally 
may prove lucky hits, and at other times total failures. 

Every analytical investigation must therefore be based 
upon a definite method, but it is not by any means neces¬ 
sary that this method should be the same in all cases. Prac¬ 
tice, refiection, and a due attention to circumstances will, on the 
contrary, generally lead to the adoption of different methods 
for different conditions. However, all analytical methods 
agree in this, that the substances to be looked for are in 
the first place classed into groups, which are then subdi¬ 
vided, until the individual detection of the various substances 
present is finally accomplished. The diversity of analytical 
methods depends partly on the order in which reagents are 
applied, and partly upon their selection. 

Before we can venture upon inventing methods of our own 
for individual cases, we must first make ourselves thoroughly 
conversant with a course of chemical analysis in general. 
This system must have passed through the ordeal of experi¬ 
ence, and must be adapted to every imaginable case, so that 
afterwards, when we have acquired some practice in analysis, 
we may be able to determine which modification of the general 
method will be best adapted to a given case. 

The exposition of such a systematic course, adapted to all 
cases, tested by experience, and combining simplicity with the 
greatest possible security, is the object of the First Section, 

The elements and compounds comprised in it are the same 
that we have studied in' Part L, with the exception of those 
discussed more briefly, and marked by the use of smaller type. 

The method of presentation is one which leads directly to 
practical investigation, so that all careful observers will attain 
the desired result with speed and certainty, and cannot go 
astray in following the course. 
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The subdivisions of this systematic course are—1. Prelimi¬ 
nary examination; 2. Solution; 3. Actual Analysis. 

Actual analysis, however, is again divided into the investi¬ 
gation of compounds in which it is assumed that only om base 
and one acid are present, and the analysis of mixtures or com¬ 
pounds in which all the bodies here taken into consideration 
are assumed to be present. With respect to the latter, it should 
be remarked that where the preliminary examination has not 
clearly demonstrated the absence of certain groups of sub¬ 
stances, the student cannot safely disregard any of the para¬ 
graphs to which reference is made, in consequence of the 
reactions he has observed. In cases where the intention is 
simply to test a mixture for certain substances, and not to 
ascertain all its constituents, it will be easy to select the par¬ 
ticular paragraphs to which attention should be given. 

As the construction of a universally applicable systematic 
course of analysis requires due provision for every contin¬ 
gency that may possibly arise, it is self-evident that, though 
in the system here laid down the various bodies comprised in 
it have been assumed to be mixed up together in every con¬ 
ceivable way, it was absolutely indispensable to assume that 
no foreign organic matters were present, since the presence of 
such matters would conceal many reactions, and introduce 
various complications into others. 

Although the general analytical course laid down here is 
devised and arranged in a manner to suit all possible contin¬ 
gencies, still there are special cases in which it may be ad¬ 
visable to modify it. A preparatory treatment of the substance 
is also sometimes necessary before the actual analysis can be 
proceeded with, and the presence of coloring or slimy organic 
matters more especially requires certain preliminary opera¬ 
tions. The Second Section will be found to contain a detailed 
description of the special methods employed to meet certain 
cases which frequently occur. Some of these methods show 
how the analytical process becomes simplified as the number 
of substances to be considered decreases. 

In conclusion, as an intelligent and successful pursuit of 
analysis is possible only with an accurate knowledge of the 
principles whereon the detection and separation of bodies 
depend, I have given in the Third Section an explanation of 
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he general analytical process, with numerous additions to 
he practical operations. As this third section may properly 
)e regarded as the key to the first and second, students 
^re strongly recommend to make themselves thoroughly ac- 
[uainted with it at the outset. A special section is devoted 
o this theoretical explanation, as I think it will be under¬ 
stood better in a connected form than it would have been 
)y explanatory additions to the several paragraphs, which, 
noreover, might have materially interfered with the per- 
jpicuity of the practical process. 

In this third section, I have also taken occasion to point 
)ut in what residues, solutions, precipitates, etc., which are 
)btained in the systematic course of analysis, the rarer de^ 
nents^ acids, or radicals may be expected to be met with ; and 
ilso to give instructions how to proceed systematically, with a 
dew to insure the detection of these bodies. 


SECTION I. 

PEAOTIOAL PEOOESS FOE THE ANALYSIS OF 
COMPOUNDS AND MIXTURES IN GENERAL. 

L Preliminary Examination.* 

Examine, in the first place, the external properties of It 
the substance, such as the color, shape, hardness, gravity, 
odor, etc., since these will often enable one in some meas¬ 
ure to infer its nature. Before proceeding, if the quantity 
of the substance is limited, the operator must consider 
how much may safely be spared for the preliminary ex¬ 
amination. A reasonable economy is in all cases advisable, 
for the sake of cultivating the habit, even though one may 
possess the material in large quantities ; but, under all 
circumstances, let it be a fixed rule never to use up all 
one has of a substance, but always to keep a portion of 
it, even though a small one, for unforeseen contingencies, 
and for confirmatory experiments. 

♦ Do not fail to consult the observations in the Third Section of Part 11. 
t These marginal numbers are simply intended to facilitate reference. 
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A. The Sxjbstanoe undee Examination is Solid. 
L It is neither a Metal nor an Alloy. 


§ 211 . 

1. The substance is fit for examination if in powder 2 
or in minute crystals ; but in the case of larger crystals 
or solid pieces, a portion must, if practicable, be first re¬ 
duced to fine poioder. Bodies of the softer kind may be 
triturated in a porcelain mortar; while those of a harder 
nature must first be broken into small pieces in a steel 
mortar, or upon a steel anvil, and the pieces then tritu¬ 
rated in an agate mortar. 

2. Put some op the powder into a glass tube, sealed 3 
AT ONE end, about 7 OM LONG AND 5 MM WIDE, OR ELSE IN 

A GLASS TUBE BLOWN OUT TO A SMALL BULB AT THE END, AND 
HEAT first gently over the spirit- or gas-lamp, then in¬ 
tensely in a gas flame, the heat of which is increased by 
a chimney, or in the blowpipe flame. The reactions re¬ 
sulting may lead to many positive or probable conclu¬ 
sions regarding the nature of the substance. The following 
are the most important of these reactions, to which par¬ 
ticular attention ought to be paid; and it often occurs that 
several of them are observed in the case of one and the 
same substance: 

а. The substance remains unaltered : absence of 
organic matters, salts containing water of crystalliza¬ 
tion, readily fusible matters, and volatile bodies (ex¬ 
cept carbon dioxide, which often escapes without 
visible change). 

б. The substance changes color but does not 4 
PUSE AT A MODERATE HEAT : from white to yellow, 
turning white again on cooling, indicates zinc oxide ; 
from white to yellowish-brown, turning to a diriy 
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light yellow on cooling, indicates stannic oxide ; from 
white or yellowish-red to brownish-red, turning to 
yellow on cooling, the body fusing at a red heat, 
indicates lead oxide ; from white or pale yellow, to 
orange-yellow, up to reddish-brown, turning pale 
yellow on cooling, the body fusing at an intense red 
heat, indicates bismuth oxide ; from white or yellow¬ 
ish white to dark brown, remaining dark Brown 
upon cooling, indicates manganous oxide (e.gr., mangan¬ 
ous carbonate), but when becoming (usually) light red¬ 
dish-brown on cooling, indicates cadmium oxide (e.gr,, 
cadmium carbonate); from light blue or light green to 
black, water being given oS at the same time, indi¬ 
cates ouPEio OXIDE (cupric hydroxide or carbonate), 
and also the corresponding nickel compounds; from 
grayish-white to black indicates ferrous carbonate ; 
from brownish-red to black, turning brownish-red 
again on cooling, indicates ferric oxide ; from yellow 
to dark orange, the body fusing at an intense heat, 
indicates potassium chromate ; from light red to dark 
red then violet-black, becoming light red again on 
cooling, giving a sublimate of mercury upon stronger 
ignition, allows the recognition of mercuric oxide; 
from light red to brown, light red upon cooling, red 
oxide of lead, which gives yellow, fusible lead oxide 
when intensely heated, etc. 

c. The substance fuses without expulsion of aque- 5 
ous VAPORS. If, by intense heating, a gas (oxygen) is 
evolved, and a small fragment of charcoal thrown in 
is energetically consumed, nitrates or chlorates are 
indicated. 

d. Aqueous vapors are expelled, which condense 6 
IN THE COLDER PART OF THE TUBE : this indicates either 
{a) SUBSTANCES CONTAINING WATER OF CRYSTALLIZATION, in 
wlxich case they generally fuse readily, and resolidify 
after expulsion of the water (many of these swell con¬ 
siderably while yielding up their water, e.gr., borax, 
alum); (/?) decomposable hydroxides, or salts con¬ 
taining CHEMICALLY COMBINED WATER, in wHch case 
the bodies often do not fuse; { y ) anhydrous salts. 
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holding WATEB MECHANICALLY ENCLOSED between their 
lamellae, in which case the bodies decrepitate; (d) 
bodies with moistxjbe externally adhering to them; 
or (e) ammonium salts, which are decomposed with 
the formation of water, e.gr., ammonium nitrate, in 
the decomposition of which, nitrous oxide is simul¬ 
taneously formed, in which a glowing splinter of 
wood is ignited. 

Test the reaction of the condensed drops of water 
in the tube; if it is alkaline, ammonia is indicated ; 
if acid, a volatile acid (sulphuric, sulphurous, hydro¬ 
fluoric, hydrochloric, hydrobromic, hydriodic, ace¬ 
tic, etc.). 

e. The substance decebpitates without giving off 7 
WATEE: this indicates certain minerals which possess 
this property, e.g., barite, sphalerite, galena, siderite, 
plumbocalcite, etc. 

/. Gases oe fumes escape. Observe whether they 8 
have a color, a smell, an acid or alkaline reaction, or 
whether they are inflammable, etc. 

aa. Oxygen indicates oxides of the noble metals; 
metallic peroxides, chlorates, nitrates, etc. A glow- 
ing splinter of wood is relighted in the gaseous 
current. 

hb, SuLPHUB dioxide is produced by decomposi¬ 
tion of heavy metal sulphites as well as by that of 
many sulphates, and also by the ignition of mix¬ 
tures of sulphides and sulphates. It may be 
known by its odor and by its acid reaction. 

cc. IfiTEOUs ACID or NiTEOGEN PEEOXIDE resulting 
from the decomposition of nitrites or nitrates, 
especially those of the heavy metals. They may 
be known by the brownish-red color and the odor 
of the fumes. 

dd. Caebon DIOXIDE indicates carbonates decom¬ 
posable by heat, or oxalates of reducible metals, 
e,g., cupric oxalate. The gas is colorless, odorless, 
and non-inflammable. A drop of lime-water on a 
watch-glass becomes turbid on exposure to the 
gaseous current. 
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ee. Carbon monoxide indicates oxalates or for¬ 
mates. The gas burns with a bine flame. In the 
case of oxalates and also of formates, the carbon 
monoxide is frequently mixed with carbon dioxide 
(e.gr., in the case of magnesium oxalate and of for- 
mates of easily reduced, heavy metals), and is there- 
fore more dij95.cult to kindle. In the case of 
formates, there is often marked carbonization. 
Oxalates evolve carbon dioxide when brought into 
contact with manganese dioxide, a little water, and 
some concentrated sulphuric acid, on a watch- 
glass ; but formates evolve no carbon dioxide under 
similar circumstances. 

jf. Chlorine, bromine, and iodine indicate com- 
pounds of these elements which are decomposed 
with their liberation. The gases are readily recog¬ 
nized by their color (yellowish-green, brownish- 
red, violet) and their odor. If evolved in any 
quantity, iodine forms a black sublimate (com¬ 
pare 9). 

gg. Cyanogen and hydrogen cyanide indicate 
cyanogen compounds decomposable by heat (e. gr., 
mercuric cyanide or Prussian blue). Both gases 
may be known by their odor, and cyanogen, when 
tolerably pure, by the crimson flame with which it 
burns.* 

M. Hydrogen sulphide indicates sulphides 
containing water (also thiosulphates). The gas 
may be readily known by its odor. 

ii. Ammonia, resulting from the decomposition 
of ammonium salts, or also of hydrous cyanides or 
nitrogenous organic matters. In the latter case,* 
browning or carbonization takes place, and offen¬ 
sive, empyreumatic oils usually escape with the 
ammonia. 

g, A SUBLIMATE EORMS: tMs indicates volatile 9 
bodies. The following are those more frequently 
met with : 

It may be mentioned here that cyanogen compounds insoluble in water 
jxamined by a special process (see § 240). 
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oa. Sulphur : this is given off from mixtures or 
from many of the metallic sulphides. It sublimes 
in reddish-brown drops, which solidify on cooling, 
and turn yellow or yellowish-brown. 

66. Iodine: this escapes from mixtures, many 
iodides, iodic acid, etc. It gives a violet vapor, 
black sublimate, and smell of iodine. 

CO. Ammonium salts give white sublimates; and 
when heated with sodium carbonate and a drop of 
water on platinum foil, they evolve ammonia. 

dd. Mercury and its compounds. Metallic 
MERCURY forms globules; mercuric sulphide is 
black, but acquires a red tint when rubbed ; mer¬ 
curic CHLORIDE fuses before volatilizing, and gives a 
white sublimate; mercurous chloride sublimes 
without previous fusion, the sublimate, which is 
yellow while hot, turning white on cooling; and 
red mercuric iodide gives a yellow sublimate. 

cc. Arsenic and its compounds. Metallio 
ARSENIC forms the well-known arsenical mirror; 
ARSENious OXIDE forms small, brilliant crystals; the 
SULPHIDES OE ARSENIC give sublimates which are 
reddish-yellow while hot, and turn yellow or yellow¬ 
ish-red on cooling. 

ff. Antimonious oXede fuses to a yellow liquid 
before subliming. The sublimate consists of bril¬ 
liant needles. 

gg. Lead chloride fuses to a yellow liquid 
before forming a sublimate. The latter is white 
and difficultly volatile. 

hK Benzoic and succinic acids give white, crys¬ 
talline sublimates. The officinal, slightly im¬ 
pure acids may be known by the odor of their 
fumes. 

a. Salicylic acid gives a white, crystalline sub¬ 
limate. Upon heating quickly and intensely, there 
is an odor of phenol, 

Tck, OxALio ACID gives a white, crystalline subli¬ 
mate, with thick, irritating fumes in the tube, which 
produce coughing. Heating a small sample on plati- 
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num foil with a drop of concentrated sulphuric acid 
gives rise to a copious evolution of gas. 

K Carbonization takes plage: organic substances. 10 
This is always attended with evolution of gases (ace¬ 
tates evolve acetone) and water, the latter having an 
alkaline or acid reaction. An odor like burnt hair 
indicates nitrogenous organic substances. If the 
residue effervesces with acids, while the original sub¬ 
stance did not show this reaction, organic acids may 
be assumed to be present in combination with alkali 
or alkali-earth metals. Salts containing readily re¬ 
ducible metals in combination with organic acids 
(e.gr., cupric acetate) often leave the metal behind, 
and in consequence of this (i.e., in consequence of 
the combustion of the carbon at the expense of the 
oxygen of the metallic oxide), little or no carbon 
remains. 

3. Place a small portion of the substance on char- 11 
COAL (in a cavity scooped out for the purpose), and ex¬ 
pose IT to the inner blowpipe flame. 

As most of the reactions which take place in heating 
in the closed glass tube are also produced by this 
process, only those will be mentioned which are peculiar 
to this experiment. Evolution of sulphur dioxide, when 
the flame plays upon the substance bn charcoal, generally 
indicates sulphur or a sulphide. If a garlic-like odor of 
arsenic is given off, this indicates arsenic or an arsenic 
compound. If there is an odor of ammonia, this points to 
certain ammonium compounds (e.gr., ammonium carbonate). 

If a lively combustion of the charcoal takes place, the 
substance is one which gives off oxygen, generally a 
nitrate or a chlorate. In the case of substances which 
have given sublimates in the glass tube, one should 
avoid breathing the vapors which are evolved. 

In addition to the above, the following reactions will 
permit moderately accurate conclusions: 

a. The body fuses, and is absorbed by the char- 12 
COAL, OR forms A BEAD IN THE CAYITY, not attended by 
incrustation: this indicates more particularly salts 
of the alkali metals. 
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6. An infusible, white eesibue remains on the 13 
charcoal, either at once or after previous melting 
in water of crystallization: this indicates more 
particularly the oxides of barium, strontium, cal¬ 
cium, magnesium, aluminium, zinc (appears yellow 
whUe hot), and silicic oxide. Among these substances, 
the oxides of strontium, calcium, magnesium, and zinc, 
are distinguished by strong luminosity in the blow¬ 
pipe flame; and the oxides of the alkali-earth metals, 
by the fact that they react alkaline, as do also their 
sulphides. Moisten the white residue with a drop 
of cobalt nitrate solution, and expose again to a strong 
heat. Many colorations are thus produced, of which 
the following are especially characteristic and are 
distinctly perceptible : A fine blue tint indicates 
ALUMINA or silica; a green color shows zinc oxide; while 
violet indicates magnesium phosphate and also mag¬ 
nesium arsenate. In the presence of many phosphates 
of the alkali-earth metals, a more or less blue color¬ 
ation is produced, a fact which is to be heeded. 

In the case a or J, the preliminary examination for 
alkali and alkali-earth metals may be completed by 
inspecting the colors w^hich the substances impart to 
the flame. For this purpose, a little of the substance is 
attached to the loop of a fine platinum wire, moistened 
with hydrochloric acid, dried cautiously near the 
border of the flame, moistened again with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and then held in the fusing zone of a 
Bunsen gas flame. The colorations caused by the 
alkali metals make their appearance first, followed, 
after volatilization of the alkali metals, by those of 
barium, strontium, or calcium. Sometimes it is ad¬ 
visable first to ignite the sample in the reducing flame, 
and after that to moisten it with hydrochloric acid, 
c.gr., if sulphates are under investigation. For details, 
see §§ 17, 97, and 104. 

c. The substance leaves a residue of another 14 
COLOR, OR reduction TO THE METALLIC STATE TAKES 
PLACE, OR A COATING FORMS ON THE CHARCOAL. In this 
case do not draw a conclusion directly from the 
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reaction which has taken place, but in order to pro¬ 
duce more decisive results mix a portion of the 
powder with sodium carbonate and a drop of water 
(an odor of ammonia occurring here shows the pres¬ 
ence of an ammonium compound), heat on charcoal 
in the reducing flame, and observe the residue in the 
cavity as well as the incrustation on the charcoal. 

If a sulphide or arsenide is under investigation (see 
11), or if the substance was rich in water of crystal¬ 
lization, heat it, in the first place, for a short time 
on the cover of a porcelain crucible, pulverize the 
residue, and then mix it with sodium carbonate. 

or. The sustained application of a strong flame 15 
produces a metallic globule, without incrustation 
of the charcoal: this indicates gold or copper. The 
latter is at once recognized by the green coloration 
of the flame. The compounds of platinum, iron, 
cobalt, and nickel, are also reduced, but if pure, 
they yield no metallic globules. 

y?. The charcoal support is coated with an in- 16 
crustation, either with or without the formation of 
a metallic globule. 

aa. The incrustation is white, forms at some 
distance from the test specimen, and is very 
readily dissipated by heat, emitting a garlic-like 
odor; arsenic. 

66. The incrustation is white, is nearer the test 
specimen than in aa, and may be driven from one 
part of the support to another : antimony. Me¬ 
tallic globules are generally observed at the same 
time, which continue to evolve white fumes long 
after the blowpipe flame is removed, and upon 
cooling, become surrounded with crystals of anti- 
monious oxide. The globules are brittle. 

cc. The coating is yeUow while hot, but turns 
white on cooling, is rather near the test specimon, 
is volatilized with difficulty, and gives a green 
coloration when ignited with cobalt nitrate: zinc. 

dd. The incrustation has a faint yellow tint 
while hot, but turns white on cooling. It sur- 
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rounds the test specimen closely, and both the 
inner and outer flame fail to volatilize it: tin. 

The metallic globules formed at the same time, 
but only in a strong reducing flame, are bright, 
readily fusible, and malleable. 

ee. The coating has a lemon-yellow color, turn¬ 
ing to sulphur-yellow on cooling. When heated 
in the reducing flame, it volatilizes, tingeing the 
flame blue; lead. Eeadily fusible, malleable 
globules are formed at the same time. 

ff. The coating while hot is of a dark orange^ 
ydlow color, which changes to lemon-yellow on 
cooling; and when heated in the reducing flame, 
it changes its place without coloring the flame 
blue: BISMUTH. The metallic globules formed 
at the same time are readily fusible and brittle. 

gg. The coating is reddish-brown, or in thin 
layers, orange-yelloto. It volatilizes without color¬ 
ing the flame: cadmium. 

hh. The incrustation is slight and dark red, 
while white, metallic globules are formed: silver. 
Where a little lead and antimony are present at 
the same time, the incrustation is crimson. 

If only an incomplete reduction of metal has 
been obtained, it is advisable to repeat the ex¬ 
periment, adding a little potassium cyanide to 
the mixture of the sample with sodium carbon¬ 
ate, or mixing the sample with sodium formate, 
because in this way, the metallic reductions are 
greatly facilitated. 

If the reduction of a metal has taken place, the 
sample should be moistened with water, and, with 
the surrounding charcoal, cut out, triturated in 
a small agate mortar, and the particles of char¬ 
coal carefully washed away. Any metal that 
, may be present remains in the mortar, gold in 

' yellow, copper in red, silver in almost white, tin 

in grayish-white, lead in whitish-gray, scales or 
streaks. Bismuth will remain as a reddish-gray, 
zinc a bluish-gray, and antimony a gray, powder. 
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Wlien copper and tin or copper and zinc are 
simultaneously present, yellow alloys of these 
metals may be formed. 

y. If sodium sulphide has been produced (the 17 
detection of which is easily accomplished according 
to § 170, 6), the presence of a sulphide, a sulphate, 
or perhaps a sulphite, is shown. 

4. Fuse a small portion with a bead of sodium meta- 

SPHATE (see § 89), and expose for some time to the 

SIZING GAS OR BLOWPIPE FLAME. 

a. The substance dissolves readily and copiously 
TO A clear bead (WHILE HOT). 

or. jTAe hot bead is colored — 18 

Blue, which by candlelight inclines to violet: 
COBALT. 

Green, but upon cooling, blue; in the reducing 
flame, but only when strongly saturated, 
after cooling, red: copper. 

Green, particularly fine on cooling, unaltered 
in the reducing flame : chromium. 

Brownish-red, but on cooling, light yellow or 
colorless ; in the reducing flame, red while 
hot, yellow while cooling, then greenish: 
IRON. 

Eeddish TO BROWNISH-RED, but on cooling, 
paler, yellow to reddish-yellow or even 
colorless; in the reducing flame, unaltered: 

NICKEL. 

Tellowish-brown, but on cooling, light yellow 
or colorless; in the reducing flame, almost 
colorless (especially after addition of a very 
little tin), and blackish-gray on cooling: 
BISMUTH. 

Light yellowish to opal, but when cold, 
rather turbid; in the reducing flame, 
whitish-gray: silver. 

Amethyst-red, especially on cooling; color- . 
less, and not quite clear in the reducing 
flame: manganese. 
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aa. It eemains cleab on cooling : antimony, 
ALUMiNnJM, alkali-metals, zino, cadmium, lead, 
CALCIUM, magnesium. The last five, when added in 
somewhat large proportion to the sodium meta¬ 
phosphate, give enamel-white beads; while the 
bead saturated with lead oxide is yellowish. 

hh. It BECOMES ENAMEL-WHITE ON COOLING, EVEN 
WHEEE ONLY A SMALL POBTION OF THE POWDEB HAS 
BEEN ADDED TO THE SODIUM IHETAPHOSPHATE: 
BABIUM, STBONTIUM. 

6. The substance dissolves slowly and only in 20 
SMALL quantity. 

a. The bead is colorless, and remains clear 
even after cooling ; the undissolved portion looks 
semi-transparent; and upon the addition of a little 
ferric oxide, it acquires the characteristic color of 
an iron bead: silicic oxide.* 

/?. The bead is colorless, and remains so after 
the addition of a little ferric oxide : tin. 
c. The substance does not dissolve, but floats (in 21 

THE METALUO STATE) IN THE BEAD : GOLD, PLATINUM. 

5 , MiNEBALS ABE EXAMINED FOR FLUORINE AS DIRECTED IN 

§ 176, 8. 

As the body under examination may consist of a mix¬ 
ture of the most dissimilar substances, the statement of 
cases with entirely sharp limits is not possible under all 
circumstances in connection with these tests. If, there¬ 
fore, reactions which proceed from a combination of two 
or several cases are observed in an experiment, they must 
of course be interpreted accordingly. 

After the termination of the preliminary examination, 
proceed to the solution of the substance, as directed in 
§ 215 (32). 

* In regard to the behavior of silicates in the sodium metaphosphate bead* 
compare EL Haushofbb, also J. HmscHWAin, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem. 
29, 318. 
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n. The Substance is a Metal oe an Alloy. 

1. Heat a small poetion oe the substance toth watee 22 

.CLDIEIEU WITH ACETIC ACID. If HYDEOGEN is evolved, this 
Qdicates a light metal (possibly also manganese). 

2. Heat a sample on chaecoal in the eeducing elame 23 
>E THE BLOWPIPE, and observe whether the substance fuses, 
V’hether a coating is formed, or an odor emitted, etc. 

By this operation, the following metals may be de- 
ected with more or less certainty : aesenic by the smell 
>f garlic; meecuey by its volatility; antimony, zinc, lead, 
HSMUTH, cadmium, TIN, siLVEE, by fusing, with coating of 
he charcoal (compare 16); cOppee by the green coloration 
»f the outer flame. Further conclusions may be reached 
rhen the substance is a single metal nearly or quite 
)ure; for instance, gold fuses without forming a coat- 
ng; while platinum, ieon, manganese, nickel, and cobalt, 
vhen pure, do not fuse in the blowpipe flame. 

3. Heat a sample oe the substance beeobe the blow- 24 

>IPE IN A GLASS TUBE CLOSED AT ONE END. 

a. No SUBLIMATE IS EOEMED IN THE COLDEB PABT OE 
THE TUBE : absence of mercury. 

1. A SUBLIMATE IS EOBMED : presence of mebcuey, 
CADMIUM, or AESENIC. The sublimate of mercury, 
which consists of small globules, cannot be easily 
confounded with that of cadmium or arsenic. The 
fact that a sublimate is not formed, however, does 
not justify the conclusion that cadmium and arsenic 
are not present. 

After the termination of the preliminary examination, 
3roceed to the solution of the substance, as directed in 
\ 217 (42). 
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B. The Substance under Examination is a Liquid. 

1. Evaporate a small portion of the liquid in a plati- 25 
nxiin capsule, or in a small porcelain crucible, to ascertain 
whether it actually contains any matter in solution; and 

if a residue remains, examine this as directed in § 211. 

2. Test vtith iitmus-paper (blue and red). 

a. The liquid reddens blue litmus-paper: this 26 
reaction may be caused by a free acid or an acid salt, 
as well as by normal salts of the heavy metals, 
soluble in water. To distinguish between these two 
cases pour a small quantity of the liquid into a 
watch-glass, and dip into it a small glass rod, after 
moistening the extreme point of the latter with dilute 
solution of sodium carbonate. If the liquid remains 
clear, or if the precipitate which may form at first 
redissolves upon stirring the liquid, this proves the 
presence of a free acid or of an acid salt; but if the 
fluid becomes turbid and remains so, this generally 
denotes the presence of a soluble salt of a heavy 
metal. 

h . Reddened utmus-papeb turns blue : this indi- 27 
cates the presence of an alkali or alkali-earth metal 
in the state of hydroxide, sulphide, or (alkali metal) 
carbonate, as well as a series of other salts of the 
alkali and alkali-earth metals with weak acids 
(among the compounds containing heavy metals, 
only a few lead salts, e.y., basic lead acetate, and 
also the solutions of thallous hydroxide and carbon¬ 
ate, give an alkaline reaction). 

3. Smell the fluid, or, should this fail to give satis- 28 
factory results, distil, to ascertain whether the simple 
solvent present is water, alcohol, ether, etc. If it is not 
water, evaporate the solution to dryness, and treat the resi¬ 
due as directed in § 211. 

4. ^ If the solution is aqueous, and manifests an acid 29 
reaction, dilute a portion of it laroely with water. 
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Should this impart a milky appearance to it, the pres¬ 
ence of ANTIMONY or BISMUTH (or possibly also of tin or 
lead) may be inferred. (Compare § 141, 9, and § 154, 4.) 

On completing the preliminary examination of a 30 
liquid, the operator may proceed to its actual analysis. If 
the solution is aqueous and reacts neutral, only bodies 
which are soluble in water can be present. On the con¬ 
trary, if it has an acid reaction, in consequence of the pres¬ 
ence of a free acid, it can no longer be considered simply 
aqueous, and the analysis must be conducted with regard 
to the possible presence of substances insoluble in water, 
but soluble in acids. Bearing in mind these considerations, 
the operator passes on, if the assumption is warranted 
that only one base and one acid are present, to §§ 218 
and 219 or 220, or, as the case may be, to §§ 221 and 222 
or 223. If, however, the above assumption cannot be 
made, he should proceed according to §§ 225 and 235 or 
236, or, as the case may be, 237 or 238. If liquids react 
alkaline, §§ 218 and 219 or 220 should be followed, if it 
may be assumed that only a single base and acid are 
present, and in the other case, §§ 225 and 235 or 236, or, 
if the case demands it, 237 or 238. 

II. Solution of Bodies, oe Olassifioation of Substances 

ACCOBDING TO THEIB DePOETMENT WITH OeETAIN SOL¬ 
VENTS.* 


§ 214. 

"Water and acids (hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, aqua 81 
regia) are the solvents used to classify simple or com¬ 
pound substances, and to isolate the component parts of 
mixtures. We divide substances into three classes, accord¬ 
ing to their respective deportment with these solvents, 
as follows: 

First doss, —Substances soluble in watee. 

Second class .— Substances insoluble oe spaeinglt 
soluble in watee, but soluble in hydeoohloeic acid, 
niteio acid, oe aqua eegia. 


* Consult the remarks in the Third Section. 
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Third class. —Substances insoluble ob spaeingly 

SOLUBLE in WATEB, AS WELL AS IN HYDBOCHLOEIO ACID, 
NITBIO ACID, OB AQUA EEGIA. 

The solution of metals and alloys being more appro¬ 
priately effected in a somewhat different manner from 
that pursued with other bodies, a special method will be 
given for these substances (see § 217). 

The process of solution is conducted in the following 
manner: 

A. The Substance undeb Examination is neithee a 
Metal nob an Alloy. 

Simple Compounds.* 

§ 215. 

If a simple compound is to be examined, find in 32 
which class it belongs in regard to solubility. For this 
purpose treat a small portion with distilled water, then if 
necessary with dilute hydrochloric acid, concentrated hy¬ 
drochloric acid, nitric acid, and aqua regia, in the order in 
which they are here given, first without, and then with, the 
application of heat. If the small sample is brought into 
solution by one of the solvents, treat a somewhat larger 
portion (about 1 g) in the same manner, and proceed with 
aqueous solutions according to §§ 218 and 219 or 220; with 
acid solutions by §§ 221 and 222 or 223; and with bodies 
insoluble or difficultly soluble in acids according to § 224. 

The phenomena which may occur in the treatment 33 
with HYDBOCHLOEIO ACID, and which must be carefully 
noticed, are— 

a. Effervescence, indicating carbonic acid or 
hydrogen sulphide. 

jd. Evolution of chlorine, indicating peroxides, 
chromates, etc. 

y. Evolution of an odor of hydrocyanic acid, indi- 
eating cyanides insoluble in water (since the latter are 

•This name is selected for the sake of brevity, and is used here and 
beyond for those compounds in which only one base and one acid, or one 
metal and one non-metal, are assumed to be present. 
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more conveniently decomposed in a different manner, 
a special section is devoted to them; see § 240). 

In the treatment with niteic acid, the evolution of 
ric oxide (the appearance of red fumes) indicates that 
process of oxidation is taking place. If the sub- 
nce dissolves in acids, with separation of sulphur (to be 
lognized by its appearance, color, and specific gravity, 
i may be separated by filtration after long boiling), 
of silicic acid, usually gelatinous, a sulphide or a sili- 
,e decomposable by acids is present. The solution, 
ered after dilution,* is then to be investigated by § 221; 
i the precipitate remaining undissolved and filtered off 
y be tested further according to § 224. 

Complex CoMPouNDs.t 
§ 216. 

If a complex compound is the object of investigation, 34 
is advisable at first, if necessary, to separate the sub- 
Dces from each other according to their solubilities, 
r this purpose proceed as follows: 

1. Put about 1 to 3 g of the pulverized substance into 
lask, add about ten times its amount of distilled water, 
d heat to boiling over a spirit- or gas-lamp. 

a. A CLEAR SOLUTION IS OBTAINED. In this case, all 35 
its constituents belong to the first solubility-class, and 
attention must be paid to what has been stated in 
the preliminary examination (30) with respect to the 
reaction. For the determination of the metals proceed 
according to § 225; for the acids, according to § 235, 
or, if the case requires it, § 236. 

5. An insoluble residue remains, even after pro- 36 
TRACTED BOILING. Let the residue subside, and filter 
the fiuid off, if practicable, in such a manner as to 

♦A turbidity produced by this dilution indicates bismuth or antimony 
ssibly also tin or lead). A turbidity caused by the first two may be ra¬ 
ved by the addition of hydrochloric acid. 

fBy these are meant, both here and beyond, compounds or mixtures in 
ich all the commonly occurring bases, acids, metals, and non-metals may 
present. 
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retain the residue in the flask ; then evaporate a few 
drops of the clear filtrate in a platinum or porcelain 
dish. If nothing remains, the substance is completely 
insoluble in water, in which case proceed as directed 
at 37; but if a residue remains, constituents of the 
substance are soluble in water. Boil repeatedly with 
water in order to bring the constituents soluble in 
that liquid as completely as possible into the aqueous 
solution,* and then proceed with this as given in 35, 
but with the undissolved residue according to 37. 

2, Treat a portion of the substance which is insoluble 37 
in water, or the residue which has been extracted with 
water as far as possible, with dilute hydroohloeic aoiu. 

If it does not dissolve, or does not dissolve completely, 
heat to boiling, and if this fails to effect complete solution, 
decant the fluid into another flask, boil the residue with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, and, if it dissolves, add 
the solution to that which was poured off. 

Concerning the reactions which may manifest them¬ 
selves in this treatment with hydrochloric acid, compare 
33. 

а. The substance is completely dissolved by the 38 
HYDEOCHLOEio ACID (except perhaps that sulphur or 
gelatinous silicic acid separates; compare 33). The 
substance insoluble in water (or the proximate 
constituents of it) belongs to the second class in 
regard to solubility. Go on to § 226. Any separated 
sulphur or silicic acid is to be tested, if necessary, by 
§239. 

б. There is still a residue left. In this case put 
aside for the present the flask containing the sample 
which has been boiled with the hydrochloric acid, 
and go on to 39. 

3. If hydrochloric acid has not completely dissolved 39 
the substance insoluble in, or extracted as far as possible 
with, water, try to dissolve another portion of it by heating 
with nitric acdd and adding water afterwards. 

* If substances difficultly soluble in water are present calcium sul¬ 
phate or lead chloride), one diouldbe satisfied with boiling four times, because, 
in this case, a complete exhaustion with water is difficult to attain. 
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Concerning the phenomena which may take place 
during this treatment, compare 33. 

а. Complete solution takes place by treatment 
WITH NITRIC ACID (or Only sulphur or silicic acid 
separate ; compare 33). In this case, also, the sub¬ 
stance insoluble in water, or the proximate constitu¬ 
ents of it, belong to the second solubility-class. 
Proceed with the nitric acid solution by § 225, III., 
109, and otherwise as directed in 38. 

б. There is still a residue left upon heattno 
WITH NITRIC ACID. Pass on to 40. 

4. If the residue insoluble in water will not entirely 40 
dissolve in hydrochloric acid nor in nitric acid, try to effect 
complete solution of it by means of aqua regia (nitro- 
hydrochloric acid). To this end, mix the contents of the 
flask treated with nitric acid with the contents of that 
treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid, heat the 
mixture slowly at last to gentle boiling, and should this 
fail to effect complete solution, decant off the clear fluid 
from the undissolved residue, heat the latter for some 
time with concentrated nitro-hydrochlorio acid, and then 
add the decanted solution of dilute aqua regia, as well as 
the solution in dilute hydrochloric acid decanted in 37. 
Heat the entire mixture once more to boiling, and ob¬ 
serve whether complete solution has now been effected, 
or whether the action of the concentrated nitro-hydro- 
chloric acid has still left a residue. In the latter case 
filter the solution—if necessary, after additio*^ of some ‘ 
water *—wash the residue with boiling water, and proceed 
with the filtrate and the washings added to it, as directed 
in § 226. In the former case proceed with, the clear 
solution in the same way.f 


* If the liquid turns turbid upon addition of water, this usually indicates 
the presence of bismuth or antimony; but the turbidity will disappear upon 
addition of hydrochloric acid. 

t Where the acid solution on cooling deposits acicular crystals, the latter 
generally consist of lead chloride. In that case, it is often advisable to decant 
the fluid from the crystals, and to examine each part separately. Wliere on 
boiling with aqua regia metastannic chloride has been formed, the washing 
water dissolving this becomes turbid on dropping into the strongly acid 
fluid which has run off first. In that case receive the washing water in a 
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5. If boiling nitro-liydrocliloric acid lias left an undis- 41 
solved residue, ■wash it thoro'aghly with boiling water, and 
then proceed with it as directed in § 239. 

B, The Stostanoe ijxdee Examination is a Metal ob 
AN Alloy. 

§217. 

The metals are best classed according to their beha-vior 42 
with nitric acid, as follows : 

I. Metals which aee not attacked by niteic acid : 
gold, platinum. 

II. Metals which ake oxidized by niteic acid, but 
whose oxides do not dissolve (in any considerable amount) 

IN AN excess of THE ACID OB IN WATEB : antimony, tin. 

III. Metals which abe oxidized by nitbic acid and 

CONVEBTED INTO NITRATES, WHICH DISSOLVE IN AN EXCESS OF 
THE ACID OR IN WATEB : all the other metals. 

Since the chemically pure, reguline metals are only 
very seldom the object of qualitative analysis (for almost 
all the commercial metals are not chemically pure, but 
contain smaller or larger amounts of other elements), 

I shall not give separately here methods for treating 
metals and alloys, but shall consider the latter only, 
because the process will then be suitable under all cir¬ 
cumstances, whether actual alloys, impure metals, or 
even pure metals are under examination. As far as the 
amounts to be treated with nitric acid are concerned, very 
small portions suffice for pure metals; while for the deter¬ 
mination of the essential constituents of alloys (that is, 
their analysis where small amounts of metals occurring as 
impurities are not taken into account), 1 to 3 g suffice. If, 
however, it is a question of finding the metallic impurities, 
usually occurring only in traces, in metals produced by 
metallurgical processes {e.g,, testing soft lead for bis¬ 
muth, copper, antimony, iron, zinc, silver, etc.), amounts 
as large as 100 to 200 g must be operated upon. 

separate vessel, and treat the two solutions separately with hydrogen sulphide, 
as directed in § 226 , but filter afterwards through the same filter. 
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Heat tlie sample with nitric acid of 1.2 sp.gr., to 
which an equal volume of water is added if lead nitrate 
separates. 

1. COMPUETE SOLUTION TAKES PLACE, EITHEE AT ONCE OE 43 
UPON ADDITION OE WATER : this proves the absence of plati¬ 
num,* gold, antimony,t and tin. As the case demands, 
only one or several metals being assumed to be present, 
proceed according to § 221 or § 226, III., 109. 

2. A RESIDUE IS LEFT. Filter this off, and after having 
tested to find if anything at all was dissolved, proceed 
with the filtrate, according to § 225, III., 109. 

a. The residue is metallic. Dissolve it in aqua 44 
regia, and test the solution for gold and platinum by 

§ 151. 

b. The residue is white and pulverulent: this 
generally indicates antimony or tin. If the case 
warrants the assumption that only one or the other 
of these metals is present, it is sufficient to fuse the 
washed and dried residue with sodium carbonate and 
some potassium cyanide, or with sodium formate in a 
cavity on charcoal in the reducing flame of the blow¬ 
pipe, in order to see whether a ductile tin bead or a 
brittle one of antimony is obtained. But if several 
metals may be present, the case becomes more com¬ 
plicated, since bismuth arsenate is dbB&cultly soluble 
in nitric acid; and lead oxide, copper oxide, and 
other metallic oxides may remain behind with the 

* antimonic acid and the metastannic acid. In this 
case, it is best to fuse the washed and dried residue 
in a porcelain crucible, kept well covered, with about 
four parts of a mixture of equal parts of sodium car¬ 
bonate and sulphur, then to let the mass cool, and 
treat it with water. If'a residue remains, filter and 
wash it, then dissolve it in nitric acid, and test the 
solution according to § 225, III., 109, for the metals 
of the fifth and fourth groups. The yellow alkaline 


* Alloys of silver and platinum, with the latter metal present in small pro* 
portion only, dissolve in nitric acid. 

f Very minute traces of antimony, however, are often completely dissolved 
by nitric add. 
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solution, on the other hand, is acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the metals of the sixth group are thus 
precipitated, and the washed precipitate is examined 
by §228. 

c. The residue is a whiter Jloccvlent one: this indi- 45 
cates separated smoio acid, but since the heavy- 
metal compounds mentioned in h may be mixed with 

it, treat in the first place a well-washed portion of it 
in a cavity on charcoal with sodium carbonate and 
potassium cyanide or with sodium formate, by which 
means the heavy metals may be detected. If these 
are present, fuse the remainder of the residue as 
directed in b with sodium carbonate and sulphur, 
obtaining the silicic acid in solution. If the solution, 
sufficiently diluted, is acidified with hydrochloric 
acid, the sulphides of the sixth group (to be ex¬ 
amined by § 228) are filtered off, the liquid is evapo¬ 
rated to dryness, and the residue is treated with 
hydrochloric acid, the silicic acid remains undissolved 
(§ 180, 2). 

d. The residue is a black one: this indicates 
separated caebon. Test a portion in the first place, 
to find if it is completely consumed when heated 
strongly and persistently upon platinum foil. If a 
residue remains, examine it according to a, 6, or c, as 
its properties may indicate. 
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m. Acjtual Analysis. 

Simple CompouTids.^ 

A. Substances soluble in Wateb. 

Detection of the MetaL\ 

§218. 

1. Add a little hydrochloric acid to a part of the not 46 
3 concentrated aqueous solution. If the liquid reacts 
taline, hydrochloric acid must be added to distinct 
id reaction. 

а. No PEECIPITATE EESULTS: the absence of silver 
and mercurous salts is indicated, as well as the 
absence of any considerable quantity of lead. Pass 
on to 60. 

б. A PRECIPITATE IS FOEMEB, WHICH IS NOT DIS- '47 
SOLVED UPON THE ADDITION OF MORE HYDBOOHLOEIO 
ACID.J Divide the liquid in which it is suspended 

* As lias been mentioned above, this term is used for the sake of brevity, both 
'e and subsequenicly, for those compounds in which it is assumed that only 
j base and one acid, or one metal and one non metal, are pr'^sent. The salts 
j usually to be considered as normal. The present section has the special 
QL of facilitating Instruction in analysis, since it is advisable that the analysis 
simple compounds should precede that of complex bodies. In actual 
ilysis, only exceptional use can be made of this section, because there is no 
.ernal criterion which indicates whether a body contains only one base or 
d or whether it contains several. 

f In this course, arsenious acid, arsenic acid, and silicic acid are taken into 
isideration, because their detection takes place conveniently here, 
t Besides silver chloride, mercurous chloride, and lead chloride, as well as 
jic antimony salts and basic bismuth chloride (the basic salts, however, dis- 
ve in a small excess of hydrochloric acid), the precipitate by hydrochloric 
d may contain silicic acid if the solution was concentrated and had a strong 
.aline reaction. Moreover, if the solution was concentrated, the precipitate 
y possibly contain also barium chloride and metastaunic chloride, and 
•ther, if the preliminary examination has shown the presence of organic 
)stances, benzoic or salicylic acid may be precipitated. The silicic acid 
jcipitate is gelatinous; while barium chloride, benzoic acid, and salicylic 
d are crystalline. The precipitates of barium chloride, metastannic chlo- 
e, silicic, benzoic, and salicylic acids will not be obtained if the solution is 
hciently diluted with water, and hydrochloric acid is added only in small 
lount. 
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into two parts, and to one of them add ammonia in 
excess. 

a. The precipitate disappears, and the liquid 
lecpmes clear. In this case, it was silver chloride, 
and the presence of silver is shown. For con¬ 
firmation, test the original solution with potassium 
chromate and with hydrogen sulphide (see § 135, 

8 and 4). 

/?. The precipitate becomes black. In this case, it 48 
was mercurous chloride, which is decomposed by 
ammonia (§ 136, 6). By this, the presence of 
(mercurous) mercury is recognized. For confirma¬ 
tion, test the original solution with stannous 
chloride and with metallic copper (§ 136, 7 and 8). 

y. The precipitate remains unchanged. In this 49 
case, it is lead chloride, which is not dissolved by 
ammonia. The presence of lead is shown by this. 
Confirm by diluting the other half of the solu¬ 
tion, in which the precipitate produced by hydro¬ 
chloric acid is suspended, with much water and 
boiling. The precipitate must dissolve if it is 
really lead chloride. Confirm further by testing 
portions of the original solution with hydrogen 
sulphide and with sulphuric acid (§ 137, 4 and 8). 

2. Add hydrogen sulphide water to the solution which 50 
is acidified with hydrochloric acid, until it smells dis¬ 
tinctly of hydrogen sulphide even after shaking, heat the 
liquid, add more hydrogen sulphide water, and let it 
stand for a short time.* 

a. The liquid remains clear. Pass on to 56, for 
lead, bismuth, copper, cadmium, mercury (in mer¬ 
curic salts), gold, platinum, tin, antimony, arsenic, , 
and iron (in ferric compounds) are not present. 

b, A precipitate is obtained. 

a. The precipitate is white. In this case, it is 51 


♦ If a precipitate is formed at once upon the addition of. hydrogen suL 
phide water, the heating, etc., is not necessary; but if the liquid remains clear 
or becomes only slightly turbid, the above process must be strictly followed, 
for otherwise there is aanger that arsenic acid and stannic salts may be over¬ 
looked. 
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due to sulphur, and indicates a substance which 
decomposes hydrogen sulphide, with the separa¬ 
tion of sulphur.* Ferric salts most commonly 
produce this separation of sulphur (§ 127, 3). Test 
for them in the original solution with potassium 
ferrocyanide (§ 127, 6). If a ferric salt is not 
found, and if a change of color of the solution did 
not lead to the conclusion that chromic acid or 
hydroferricyanic acid were present (see foot-note), 
pass on to 56. 

The precipitate is yellow. This may be 52 
cadmium sulphide, sulphide of arsenic, or stannic 
sulphide, and therefore indicates the presence of 
cadmium, arsenic, or tin (stannic). To distinguish 
these cases, add ammonia in excess to a portion 
of the liquid in which the precipitate is suspended, 
then add a little ammonium sulphide, and warm, 
aa. It does not disappear: cadmium, for cad¬ 
mium sulphide is insoluble in ammonia and am¬ 
monium sulphide. Confirm by testing the origi¬ 
nal substance or the precipitate thrown down 
from the solution by ammonium carbonate, by 
means of the blowpipe (§ 142, 9). 

hh. It disappears: tin (stannic) or arsenic. 
Add sodium carbonate to a part of the original 
solution. 

aa. A white precipitate is formed: stannic 
OXIDE. Confirm by reduction of the pre¬ 
cipitate with sodium carbonate and potassium 
cyanide or with sodium formate before the 


* In this reaction, if the color of the solution changes from reddish-yellow 
to green, this indicates chromic acid, but if it gradually changes from yellow to 
light blue, hydroferricyanic acid is indicated. In the first case, two bases are 
therefore in solution after the action of hydrogen sulphide, chromic oxide, and 
the base which had been combined with the chromic acid, and one should 
proceed as in § 230. In the second case, moisten the dry substance, or the 
residue obtained by evaporating the aqueous solution, with some concentrated 
sulphuric acid, heat under a good draught-hood until the greater part of the 
sulphuric acid has escaped, dissolve the residue in water, and proceed with 
the solution, which now contains ferric sulphate derived from ferricyauogen 
in addition to the sulphate of the base originally present, according to § 230. 
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blowpipe (§153,11), or bj testing the original 
solution with ammonium nitrate (§ 163, 8). 

No precipitate is formed: arsenic. If 
the solution contained arsenious acid, the yel¬ 
low precipitate was immediately formed by 
hydrogen sulphide. Confirm by testing the 
original solution by § 165, 6 and 8. If it con¬ 
tained arsenic acid, the precipitate was pro- 
duced by hydrogen sulphide only after warm¬ 
ing, or standing for some time. Confirm 
according to § 156, 5 and 9. 

y. The precipitate has an orange color. It 53 
is antimony sulphide, and indicates antimony. 
Confirm this by testing the original solution with 
zinc in a platinum dish (§ 154, 9), and determine in 
which state of oxidation the antimony is present 
by §157,11. 

d. The precipitate is dark brown. In this 54 
case, it is stannous sulphide, and shows the presence 
of a stannous salt. For confirmation, test a small 
part of the original solution with mercuric chloride 
(§ 152, 9). 

€. The precipitate is brownish-black or black. 55 
It may then be lead sulphide, copper sulphide, bis¬ 
muth sulphide, gold sulphide, platinum sulphide, 
or mercuric sulphide. To distinguish these cases, 
make the following experiments with the original 
solution: 

aa. To a part, add dilute sulphuric acid. 
White precipitate : lead. Confirm with potas¬ 
sium chromate (§ 137, 9). 

66, To a portion, add potassium or sodium hy¬ 
droxide to strong alkaline reaction. Xellow pre¬ 
cipitate: MERCURIC OXIDE. Confirm with stannous 
chloride and with metallic copper (§ 139, 6 and 
9). 

The presence of a mercuric salt may be usu- 
ally recognized by the fact that the precipitate 
which results from the addition of hydrogen sul¬ 
phide water does not appear black at first, but 
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changes to this color, only after the addition 
of an excess of the precipitant, going through 
white, yellow, and orange to black (§ 139, 3). 
With very acid solutions, the testing with potas¬ 
sium or sodium hydroxide does not give a result 
(§ 139, 4). 

cc. To a part, add ammonia in excess. Bluish 
precipitate, which dissolves in an excess of am¬ 
monia with an azure-blue color, or simply a clear 
azure-blue liquid : coppee. Confirm with potas¬ 
sium ferrocyanide (§ 140, 9). 

dd. If a white precipitate, which is insoluble 
in an excess of ammonia, is produced in cc, filter 
it off, wash it, and dissolve a part of it on a watch- 
glass in one or two drops of hydrochloric acid 
with the addition of two drops of water, and then 
add more water. If a milky turbidity results, it 
is caused by basic bismuth chloride, and there¬ 
fore shows the presence of bismuth. ^ Confirm 
by testing a few drops of the original solu¬ 
tion with a solution of stannous chloride in 
sodium hydroxide (§ 141, 10). ^ 

cc. Add ferrous sulphate solution to a part 
of the original solution. If a fine, brown pre¬ 
cipitate of metallic gold is produced, this metal 
is present. Confirm by treating this precipitate 
before the blowpipe, or by testing the original 
solution with stannous chloride (§ 149, 7). 

ff. To a part of the solution, concentrated, 
if necessary, by evaporation, add ammonium 
chloride and alcohol. If a yellow, crystalline 
precipitate results, platinum is present. Confirm 
by igniting the precipitate (§ 150, 6). 

3. To a part of the original solution add ammonium 56 
chloride,* then ammonia to alkaline reaction, and finally 
(whether ammonia has produced a precipitate or not) a 
little ammonium sulphide, and warm gently if no precipi¬ 
tate has been produced in the cold. 

* The object of the addition of jimmonium chloride is to prevent the pre¬ 
cipitation by ammonia of any magnesium that may be present. 
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а. No PRECIPITATE IS PRODUCED. Pass on to 62, 
for iron, cobalt, nickel, manganese, zinc, chromium, 
aluminium, and silicic acid are not present.* 

б. A PRECIPITATE IS PRODUCED. 

a. It is black : iron (ferrous),t nickel, or cobalt. 67 
Mix a portion of the original solution with potas¬ 
sium or sodium hydroxide. 

aa. A dirty greenish-white precipitate is ob¬ 
tained, which soon becomes reddish-brown in the 
air, but upon boiling becomes gray to blackish: 
PERROUS OXIDE. Confirm with potassium ferricy- 
anide (§ 125, 8). 

hb. A light green precipitate is obtained, 
which does not change its color either in the air 
or upon boiling: nickel. Confirm by ammonia, 
with the addition of potassium or sodium hy¬ 
droxide (§ 124, 7). 

cc. A sky-blue precipitate is obtained, which 
becomes light red or also discolored and brown¬ 
ish upon boiling: cobalt. Confirm by the 
borax bead reaction (§ 125, 16). 

0, It is not black. 

aa. It is distinctly flesh-red, then it is man- 58 
ganese sulphide, and indicates manganese. Con¬ 
firm this by adding sodium hydroxide to the 
original solution, or by fusing the substance 
with sodium carbonate (§ 123, 6 and 14). 

bb. It is bluish-green, and is therefore chromic 
hydroxide, and indicates chromium.:|; Confirm 


* This conclusion in regard to aluminium and many of the heavy metals 
mentioned is certain only when organic substances, especially non-volatile or¬ 
ganic acids, are absent, since these may interfere -with or prevent the precipita¬ 
tion not only of aluminium and chromium hydroxides, but also that of man¬ 
ganese sulpUide, etc. (c ompare § 133, 5). Therefore, if the original substance 
contained organic substances, and the preliminary examination has indicated 
a metal of the third or fourth group, fuse a portion of the substance with 
sodium carbonate and nitrate, soak out with water, warm with hydrochloric 
acid, filter, and test the solution thus obtained by 56. 

tiron in the ferric condition must have been already found in 51. 
t Under certain conditions, manganese may precipitate as a green man¬ 
ganese sulphide (§ 128, 5). 
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this by treating the original solution with sodium 
hydroxide, or by means of the sodium metaphos¬ 
phate bead (§ 107, 3 and 11). 

cc. It is white, and does not dissolve upon 69 
warming with some more ammonium sulphide,* 
then it may be aluminium hydroxide, hydrated 
silicic acid, or zinc sulphide, and therefore 
shows the presence of either aluminium, zinc, or 
silicic acid, the latter of which generally exists 
in the form of an alkali-metal silicate in the 
original solution. To distinguish these, care¬ 
fully add sodium hydroxide solution to a small 
part of the original solution, waiting to see 
whether a precipitate is formed by it, and if 
necessary add more of the caustic soda until the 
precipitate has dissolved. 

aa. If no precipitate was formed by so- 60 
dium hydroxide, there is reason for testing for 
silicic acid. Evaporate, therefore, a sample of 
the original solution to dryness with an ex¬ 
cess of hydrochloric acid, and take up the 
residue with hydrochloric acid and water 
(§ 180, 2), whereupon the silicic acid remains 
undissolved. The alkali going into solution 
is determined according to 66. 

If a precipitate was produced by 
sodium hydroxide and redissolved in an ex¬ 
cess, add to a portion of this alkaline solu¬ 
tion a VMje hydrogen sulphide water (not so 
much that a considerable excess of the sodium 
hydroxide does not still remain unchanged). 
White precipitate: zinc. Confirm by test¬ 
ing a portion of the original solution with 
potassium ferricyanide (§ 122, 13). If hydro¬ 
gen sulphide produced no precipitate, add 

♦ A white precipitate produced by ammonium sulphide, and soluble upon 
warming with more ammonium sulphide, would b; sulphur which hnd been 
separated by the action of some body which decomposes ammonium sul¬ 
phide in alkaline solution a ferricyanide which might have been over¬ 
looked in 61). 
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ammonium chloride to the remainder of the 
alkaline solution, and heat. White precipitate, 
not soluble in more ammonium chloride: 
ALUMINIUM. Confirm by testing the filtered 
and washed precipitate with cobalt solution 
before the blowpipe (§ 106, 11). 

Note to 68 and 59. 

Very slight impurities may render indistinct the colors 
of the precipitates considered in 58 and 69, and in case 
this appears to happen, the following method is to be 
pursued for the detection of manganese, zinc, aluminium, 
chromium, and silicic acid: 

To a part of the original solution add sodium hy¬ 
droxide solution carefully, first in small amount, then in 
excess. 

aa. No precipitate is formed: this indicates 61 
SILICIO ACm. Proceed by 60, aa, 

yb, A whitish precipitate is formed^ which does 
not dissolve in an excess of the precipitant, 
and quickly becomes brownish-black in the air: 
MANGANESE. Confirm by fusing with sodium car¬ 
bonate (§ 123,14). 

cc. A precipitate is formed which dissolves in 
an excess of the sodium hydroxide: chromium, 

ALUMINIUM, ZINC. 

aa. Add to a portion of the clear alkaline 
solution a little hydrogen sulphide water 
(not so much that a considerable excess of 
the sodium hydroxide does not remain un¬ 
changed). White precipitate: zinc. Con¬ 
firm by precipitating a portion of the original 
solution with sodium carbonate, and testing 
the washed precipitate with cobalt nitrate 
(§ 122, 8 and 15.) 

In case the original solution appears 
green or violet, or the alkaline solution , ap¬ 
pears green, and in case the precipitate pro¬ 
duced and redissolved by sodium hydroxide 
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was bluish-green, cheomium (as a chromic salt) 
is present. Confirm by boiling the alkaline 
solution or by means of the sodium metaphos¬ 
phate bead (§ 107, 3 and 11). 

yy. Add ammonium chloride to the alka¬ 
line solution, and heat. White precipitate, not 
soluble when more ammonium chloride is 
added: aluminium. Confirm by testing the 
filtered and washed precipitate with cobalt 
solution before the blowpipe (§ 106, 11). 

4. To a part of the original solution add ammonium 62 
oride and ammonium carbonate, to which some am¬ 
nia is added, and warm gently. 

а. No PEECIPITATB IS POEMED : absence of barium, 
strontium, and calcium. Pass on to 64. 

б. A PEECIPITATE IS FOEMED : presence of barium, 63 
strontium, or calcium. Filter off the precipitate, 
wash it, dissolve it in dilute hydrochloric acid, evapo¬ 
rate the solution to dryness, warm the residue with a 
little water, filter, and add an equal volume of gypsum 
solution to a portion of the liquid. 

a. No turbidity results^ even after from 5 to 15 
minutes: calcium. Confirm by boiling a portion of 
the original solution with a concentrated solution 
of ammonium sulphate, filtering, and testing the-fil¬ 
trate with ammonium oxalate (§ 102, 3 and 5). 

No turbidity results at first, but one appears 
after some time: steontium. Evaporate a sample 
of the original solution, after the addition of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, to dryness, and test by the flame 
reaction (§ 101, 7 or 8). 

y. A precipitate results at once: baeium. Con¬ 
firm with hydrofluosilioic acid or potassium dichro¬ 
mate (§ 100, 6 and 9). 

5. To the portion mentioned at 62, in which no pre- 64 
dtate has been obtained by ammonium carbonate after 

3 addition of ammonium chloride, add sodium phos- 
ate or ammonium sodium phosphate, then still more 
imonia, and with a glass rod gently rub the surface of 
3 glass with which the liquid is in contact. 
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а. No PEEOIPITATE IS FOBMED : absence of magne¬ 
sium. Pass on to 65. 

б. A CBYSTALLINE PEEOIPITATE IS FOBMED: MAGNESIUM, 

6. Evaporate a small amount of the original solution 66 
in a platinum or porcelain dish, and finally ignite gently. 

If carbonization should occur in consequence of the pres¬ 
ence of organic substances, either increase the heat and 
continue it until the carbon is consumed, or extract the 
latter with hot water and evaporate the filtrate. 

а. No FIXED BESIDUE BEMAiNS. Test then for am¬ 
monium by adding solid calcium hydroxide to the orig¬ 
inal solution, observing the odor, the cloud produced 
with acetic acid, and the reaction of the escaping gas 
{§ 96, 3). 

б. A FIXED BESIDUE BEMAINS : potassium or sodium. 66 
Add hydrochloroplatinic acid to a small part of the 
original solution, shake somewhat, and rub with a 
glass rod. If it reacts alkaline, it is to be first neutral¬ 
ized with hydrochloric acid. If it is dilute, it should 
be first very much concentrated by evaporation. If it 
contains organic substances, it is evaporated to dry¬ 
ness, the residue is gently ignited, extracted with 
water, filtered, the solution is concentrated, and neu¬ 
tralized if necessary with hydrochloric acid. 

oc. No 'precipitate^ e'ven after 10 or 15 mvnutes: 
SODIUM. Confirm with acid potassium pyroantimo- 
nate or by flame coloration (§ 95, 2 and 3). 

/?. Ydlo'w cr'ystaUme pre(dpitate: Con¬ 

firm with sodium acid tartrate or by flame colora¬ 
tion (§ 94, 4 and 6). 

Simple Compounds, 

A. Substances soluble in Watee. 

L Detection of One Inorganic Acid, 

% 219. 

In the first place consider what acids there are 
which form soluble compounds with the metal which 
has been found (compare Appendix IV), and take this 
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o consideration, as well as the results of the preL mi¬ 
ry testing, in making the following examination. 

1. Aesenious and arsenic acids, as well as silicic acid, 67 
ve been already detected in the examination for the 
>tals (62, 60). 

2. Carbonic acid in combination with bases, sulphur 68 
the form of metallic sulphides, chromic acid, and 

DROEERRiCYANic ACID will have been also indicated in 
3 examination for the metals which has been described. 

Le first two are recognized by their effervescence upon 
3 addition of hydrochloric acid. The escaping gases, 
rbonic acid and hydrogen sulphide, are readily distin- 
ished by the odor of the latter; and, if necessary, the 
esence of carbonic acid is confirmed by means of lime- 
,ter (§ 179, 5), and that of hydrogen sulphide with solu- 
n of lead acetate (§ 187, 4). These reagents also 
rmit the detection of free hydrogen sulphide and free 
rbonic acid in aqueous solution. Chromic acid and 
droferricyanic acid will have been indicated by the 
paration of sulphur and the changes of color upon the 
dition of hydrogen sulphide water. Confirm the pres- 
ce of chromic acid by means of lead or silver solution 
166, 8 and 7), and that of hydroferricyanic acid by 
3 ans of ferrous sulphate (§ 186, b), 

3. Make a test with the aqueous solution (after suflBi- 69 
mtly diluting it with water in case it is concentrated) 

■ acidifying it with hydrochloric acid and adding a 
tie barium chloride, or, if a silver or mercurous salt 
LS found, with nitric acid and barium nitrate. 

а. The liquid remains clear: absence of sul¬ 
phuric acid. Pass on to 70. 

б. A white, einely pulverulent precipitate is 
OBTAINED : sulphuric ACID. This must remain undis¬ 
solved even when more dilute hydrochloric or nitric 
acid is added. 

4. To a new portion (after it has been made neutral 70 
slightly alkaline with ammonia in case it had an acid 

action, and after filtering if necessary) add some cal- 
am chloride solution diluted with 4 or 5 parts of 
iter. 
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а. No PRECIPITATE IS POBMED : absence of phos¬ 
phoric acid, oxalic acid,* fluorine, and of consid¬ 
erable quantities of boric acid. Pass on to 73. 

б. A PRECIPITATE IS PEODUOEP. Add at once an 71 
excess of acetic acid. 

a. It dissolves easily: phosphoric acid or bobio 
ACID. Add ammonium chloride, magnesium sul¬ 
phate, and ammonia to a portion of the original 
solution. A crystalline precipitate shows the 
presence of phosphoric acid (§ 172, 7). Test for 
BORIC ACID according to 76. 

/?. It does not dissolve, the liquid appears milk- 
lohite after the addition of acetic add, and the pre- 
dpitate is pulverulent: oxalic acid. Confirm by 
treating the original substance with manganese 
dioxide and sulphuric acid (§ 176, 7). 

y. It dissolves with ^Hifficulty, usually incom- 79 
pletely^ and the urdissolved part of the predpitate 
appears transparent and floccuLent: flhobine. Test 
for this by etching glass (§ 176, 6). 

5. Acidify a new portion with nitric acid, and then add 73 
silver nitrate solution. 

а. The liquid r emai ns clear : certain absence of 
chlorine, bromine, iodine, ferro- and ferricyanogen, as 
well as of sulphocyanogen ; probable absence of cy¬ 
anogen (in simple cyanides).t Pass on to 76. 

б. A PRECIPITATE IS FORMED. 

ot. Its color is orange: febriotanogen. Confirm 74^ 
by testing the original solution with ferrous sul¬ 
phate (§ 186, 6). 

p. Its color is white or ydlowisk Treat the pre- 
^ cipitate with ammonia in excess, directly if an alkali 


* If a chromic or a ferric salt is present, the fact that a precipitate is not 
conclusion that oxalic acid is not present (see 
S177). In this case, a portion of the original substance must be tested with 

sulphuric acid and manganese dioxide 

.cyanides is mercuric cyanide, which does not give a 
palpitate with silver mtmte. Whether or not this fact is to be taken into 
^imt IS seen from ^e metal which has been found. For a method of 
detecting cyanogen in this salt, see § 186, 13. 
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. metal or alkali-earth metal is present, but after fil¬ 
tering and washing if an earth metal or a heavy 
metal is present. 

aa. It does not dissolve, even upon warm- 75 
ing: lODii^E or peebooyanogen. In the first case, 
the precipitate is pale yellow; in the second case, 
white and gelatinous. Confirm the presence of 
iodine with starch and nitrous acid (§ 184,8), and 
that of ferrocyanogen by ferric chloride (§ 186, a). 

hh. It dissolves with difficulty in the cold, 
but more easily upon warming; bromine or sulpho- 
CYANOGEN. The precipitate of silver bromide is 
yellowish-white, while that of the sulphocyanide 
is white. Confirm the presence of bromine by 
testing the original solution with chlorine-water 
(§ 183, 6),' and that of sxjlphooyanogen with ferric 
chloride (§ 186, c). 

cc. It dissolves easily, even in the cold: 
CHLORINE or CYANOGEN. If Cyanogen is present, 
the original substance usually smells of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid. Confirm by the addition of a 
ferrous salt solution, sodium hydroxide, and 
then hydrochloric acid, to the original solution 
' (§ 185, 6). If cyanogen is not present, the silver 
precipitate is due to chlorine. A sample of the 
original substance heated with manganese diox¬ 
ide and sulphuric acid yields chlorine (§ 182,6). 

6. To confirm the presence of boric acid or to detect 76 . 
lall quantities of it, add hydrochloric acid carefully to 
portion of the aqueous solution until it is just distinctly 

id; dip a strip of turmeric-paper half-way in the solu- 
)n, and dry it at 100°. If the half which has been dipped 
pears brownish-red, boric acid is present. Confirm by 
me coloration (§ 174, 6, 7, 8, or 9). 

7. Generally the preliminary testing will have already 77 
own the presence of nitrio and chloric acids (6), 
)nfirm the presence of the first with sulphuric acid 

d ferrous sulphate (§ 193, 6), and that of the latter by 
3 ting the solid salt with concentrated sulphuric acid 
194, 7). 
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Simple Compounds. 

A. Substances soluble in Water. 

II. Detection of One Organic Acid. 

§ 220 . 

In the jBrst place, consider what acids form soluble 
compounds with the bases that have been found (com- 
pare Appendix IV), and take this into consideration, as 
well as the result of the preliminary testing, in carrying 
out the following investigation. 

It is assumed in the succeeding course that the organic 78 
acid is present in the free state or combined with an alkali. 

If, therefore, there is another base present, it must be 
first separated. In most cases, this may be done by mak¬ 
ing the aqueous solution strongly alkaline with sodium 
carbonate, heating to boiling, and filtering. If the sepa¬ 
ration by this method presents difficulties, separate the 
metal, if it belongs to Groups V or VI, by precipitation 
with hydrogen sulphide after acidifying the liquid with 
hydrochloric acid; if it belongs to Group IV, with ammo¬ 
nia and ammonium sulphide. After the metallic carbon¬ 
ate or sulphide has been filtered off, and, if necessary, the 
ammonium sulphide in excess has been removed by acid¬ 
ifying with hydrochloric acid, heating, and filtering off the 
sulphur, pass on to the following course (79). If the 
metal belongs to Group III, and cannot be removed by 
boiling with sodium carbonate (as may be the case if the 
acid is a non-volatile one), precipitate the latter in a new 
portion with normal lead acetate, wash the precipitate, 
suspend it in water, pass in hydrogen sulphide, filter off 
the lead sulphide, and proceed with the filtrate according 
to the following course. It is also possible to precipitate 
alumina from its compounds with non-volatile acids, as 
aluminium silicate, by means of solution of water-glass. 
For the separation of acetic acid or formic acid from bases 
which render their detection difficult, the salts may also 
be distilled with dilute sulphuric acid, and the acids de- 
tected in the distillate. 
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1. Add hydrocliloric acid to a part of the aqueous 79 
lution, if it is alkaline, to acid reaction. (If carbonic 

id is thereby evolved, remove this by heating and re- 
)ated shaking. Excessively long heating is to be avoided, 
order not to drive off acetic or formic acid.) To the 
id or neutral liquid now add ammonia to alkaline re- 
tion, then ammonium chloride, and not too small an 
aount of calcium chloride. 

а. No PBECIPITATE IS FOEMED, NOT EVEN AFTER SHAK¬ 
ING AND AFTER SOME TIME : absence of oxalic acid and 
tartaric acid. Pass on to 80. 

б. A PRECIPITATE IS PRODUCED. 

a. It forms only after sorm time^ and is crys~ 
talUne: TARTARIC acid. Confirm by examining the 
behavior of the washed precipitate with sodium 
hydroxide solution, or by testing the aqueous 
solution with potassium acetate and acetic acid 
(§ 197,5 and 4). 

/?. It forms at once and is finely 'pulverulent: 
oxalic acid. Confirm by testing a new portion of 
the aqueous solution, acidified with acetic acid, 
with solution of gypsum (§ 175, 5). 

2. Mix the liquid from 1, a, with about three volumes 80 
alcohol, close the flask with a stopper, and allow the 

lid to stand for several hours. 

a. It remains clear: no citric, malic, or succinic 
acid. Pass on to 82. 

5. A white precipitate forms: citric, malic, or sue* 
cinic acid. Filter it off, suspend it in a little water, 
add hydrochloric acid drop by drop until the precipi¬ 
tate has just dissolved, then ammonia in excess. Heat 
the liquid in a flask to gentle boiling, and keep it so 
for a few minutes. 

a. The liquid remains clear: absence of citric 
acid. Pass on to 81. 

. /?. A heavy, white precipitate forms: citric acid. 

Confirm by preparing the lead salt of the acid, and, 
after washing it, testing its behavior with ammonia 
(in which it must be easily soluble), or still better, 
by the preparation and microscopic examination of 
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the barium salt, which shows a characteristic crys¬ 
tallization (§ 198, 6 and 5). 

3. Make a portion of the original solution, or of the 81 
solution prepared according to 78, exactly neutral with am¬ 
monia or hydrochloric acid, if it is not already neutral, 
and add a little ferric chloride solution. If a brownish, 
pale red precipitate forms, succiNio acid is present, and if 
the liquid remains clear, it is malic acid. For further con¬ 
firmation prepare the lead salt of the acid under examin¬ 
ation, and test its properties. (Compare § 199, 6, and 
§ 202 , 6 .) 

4. Make a portion of the original solution exactly neu- 82 
tral (if it is not already so) with ammonia or hydrochloric 
acid, and add first a very small amount of ferric chloride 
solution, then somewhat more. 

a. A FLESH-COLOEED, VOLIJMINODS PBECIPITATE IS 
EOEMED : BENZOIC ACID. Confirm by treating the orig¬ 
inal dry substance with hydrochloric acid (§ 203, 2). 

h. An INTENSE VIOLET COLOBATION IS PEODUCED : SALI- 
cnio ACID. 

C. A EATHEE INTENSE, DEEP BED COLOEATION OP THE 
LIQUID EESULTS, AND UPON BOILINa, A LIGHT BEOWNISH-EED 
PEEdPiTATE SEPARATES : acetic acid or formic acid. 

Warm a portion of the solid salt under investiga¬ 
tion, or of the residue obtained by evaporating the 
liquid (to which, if it is acid, sodium hydroxide niust 
be previously added until it is neutral) with concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid and alcohol (§ 206, 7). An odor 
of acetic ether allows the recognition of acetic acid. 

Confirm the presence of poemio acid, which must 
be inferred if no acetic acid has been found, by mer¬ 
curic chloride, and by silver nitrate (§ 207, 6 and 4). 
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Simple Compounds, 

Substances insoluble ob difhcultly soluble in Watee, 
BUT soluble in Hydboohloeio Acid, Niteio Aged, ob 
Aqua Eegia. 

Detection of the MetalJ^ 

§ 221 . 

I. Dilute a part of the solution in hydrochloric acid, 83 
ric acid, or aqua regia, with water,t and test, in the 
jt place, in case the solution was in nitric acid, by 
lans of the addition of hydrochloric acid, for silyeb, 
RCUEY (mercurous salt), and large amounts of lead (46 
49). 

If the solution was effected by hydrochloric acid or 
la regia,or if a nitric acid solution was not precipi- 
ed by hydrochloric acid, mix a portion with an abun- 
at amount of hydrogen sulphide water, and test for the 
rALS OF the second diyision of the fifth gboup, for 
D, for the METALS OF the sixth gboup, and for febeio 
iTS, by 50 to 55. 

If a metal of the fifth or sixth groups or a ferric salt 
not found, pass on to 84. If a metal is found which 
j various degrees of oxidation, it is to be borne in mind 
.t in solutions which are prepared by the aid of hydro- 
oric acid only, the oxides generally go into solution in 
I condition in which they are present; while upon solu- 


^In this course, some acids in combination alkali-earth metals are taken 
consideration, because such salts are encountered. 

flf a white turbidity or precipitation is produced by the addition of water, 
indicates bismuth or antimony (possibly also tin). (Compare § 141, 9, and 
4, 4.) Warm with hydrochloric acid until the solution has become clear, 
then pass on to 50. If the original substance has dissolved with some diflSi- 
y in hydrochloric acid, the precipitate resulting upon the addition of water 
be lead sulphate, lead chloride, or silver chloride. Test for these accord- 
to § 224. 

t If the solution still contains chlorine or nitrosyl chloride, a separation of 
ihur is produced upon the addition of hydrogen sulphide, and since this 
' hide yellow sulphides, the aqua regia solution should be heated before 
hg hydrogen sulphide until it no longer smells of chlorine. (Compare also 
notes in Section HI.) 
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tion in nitric acid or aqua regia, lower degrees of oxida- 
tion are usually changed partly or wholly into higher 
ones. If, therefore, an aqua regia solution is prepared, 
and a ferric, mercuric, stannic, or arsenic compound is 
found in it, it requires a special test to determine in which 
state of oxidation or sulphurization the metals were 
originally present, so far as the matter has not already 
been decided by the behavior of the body to the solvent 
itself. Often with mercury salts) treatment with 

sodium or potassium hydroxide leads at once to a dis- 
tinction, for they separate yellow mercuric oxide from 
mercuric salts, and black mercurous oxide from mercu¬ 
rous chloride, etc., while the acids combine with the 
alkali, and are easily detected in the filtrate. 

n. To a portion of the acid solution (which is freed 
from carbonic acid by heating if necessary, and to which 
ammonium chloride is added if it contains little free acid) 
add ammonia to alkaline reaction, and then, without 
regard to whether ammonia has produced a precipitate or 
not, add some ammonium sulphide, and warm gently. 

а. No PEECIPITATE IS FOEMEB, EITHER BY AMMONIA OB 
AFTER THE ADDITION OP AMMONIUM SULPHIDE : absence 
of metals of the third and fourth groups, and also, 
if not too great an amount of ammonium salts is 
present, the salts of the alkali-earth metals t to be 
mentioned in 85. Make alkaline with ammonia a por¬ 
tion of the acid solution, and proceed, according to 62 
to 65, to test for the alkali-earth and alkali metals. 

б. A PRECIPITATE IS PRODUCED. 

a, A black one indicates IRON, nickel, or cobalt. 
Distinguish these as in 57. 

y?. A7?65A-coZor€d precipitate: manganese. Con¬ 
firm according to 58, oa. 

* That this conclusion in regard to aluminium and-chromium is uncertain 
under some circumstances is evident from the second foot-note under 66. 

t If small amounts of these salts are dissolved in much hydrochloric acid, 
they remain dissolved upon neutralizing the acid with ammonia, on account of 
the action of the resulting ammonium chloride. In the case of alkali-earth 
metal borates, this solubility in ammonium salts is rather considerable, so that 
it may easily happen that somewhat large amounts of these are not precipitated 
by ammonia. 
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y. A hluish^green precipitate indicates chromic 
HYDROXIDE, perhaps also chromic phosphate.* Con¬ 
firm in respect to chromium, as in 58, lb. Whether 
the chromium is combined with phosphoric acid 
is found by evaporating the original hydrochloric 
acid solution with nitric acid almost to dryness, 
and testing with ammonium molybdate (§ 172, 10). 

d. A lohite precipitate: this may be zinc sxjl- 85 
PHIDE. If it was produced by ammonia alone, it 
may be due not only to aluminium hydroxide or 
hydrated silicic acid, but also to a phosphate, bo¬ 
rate, OXALATE, SILICATE, or FLUORIDE of an ALKAII- 
EARTH METAL, Or ALUMINIUM PHOSPHATE, siuce all 
these are insoluble in water, but soluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and they therefore separate when the 
acid is neutralized (since they are but slightly sol¬ 
uble in ammonium chloride). If organic substances 
are present, a precipitate produced by ammonia 
may be due to compounds of certain alkali-earth 
METALS with TARTARIC or CITRIC ACID. 

To determine which of these substances is 
present proceed as follows : 

aa. Recollect whether the preliminary exam- 8tt 
ination has indicated the presence of silicic acid 
(20). If this is the case, evaporate a portion 
of the hydrochloric acid solution to dryness, 
moisten the residue with hydrochloric acid, and 
add water. If silicic acid is present, it remains 
undissolved. Determine the metal in the solu¬ 
tion after 66 or 62. 

Ih. Add rather concentrated sodium or potas¬ 
sium hydroxide solution to a portion of the orig¬ 
inal solution to alkaline reaction; then add 
more, in order to determine if a resulting pre¬ 
cipitate is soluble in an excess, and boil. 

aa. No permanent precipitate is formed, 87 
Divide the clear alkaline liquid into two parts, 

*Por the sake of completeoess, attention is called to the fact that, under 
certain circumstances, manganese may he thrown down as green manganese 
sulphide (compare §123, 6). 
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add ammonium chloride to one half, and a little 
hydrogen sulphide water to the other, A pre¬ 
cipitate which is permanent, even after the ad¬ 
dition of more ammonium chloride, in the first 
case shows aluminium, while a precipitate pro¬ 
duced by a small amount of hydrogen sulphide 
water shows zinc. Determine whether the alu¬ 
minium was present as phosphate, as in 84,6, 

A permanent predjpitate is formed : pres¬ 
ence of an alkali-earth metal salt. Now test: 

1. For PHOSPHORIC Acm and the alkali-earth metal 88 
combined with it, by adding ammonia to a portion of the 
hydrochloric acid solution until a precipitate is formed; 
ihen at once acetic acid, drop by drop, until it is just 
dissolved; and finally add sodium acetate and a drop of 
ferric chloride solution. If a white, flocculent precipitate 

is produced, phosphoric acid is present. Now add some 
more ferric chloride until the liquid has become dis¬ 
tinctly red, boil, filter boiling hot, and then, according to 
62, detect in the filtrate, which is now free from phos¬ 
phoric acid, the alkali-earth metal which had been com¬ 
bined with that acid. ^ 

2. For OXALIC ACID, by mixing a portion of the orig¬ 
inal substance upon a watch-glass with a few drops of 
water and a little manganese dioxide free from carbo¬ 
nates, and adding a little concentrated sulphuric acid 
(§ 175, 7). Effervescence shows the presence of oxalic 
acid. Find the metal by igniting a new portion, dissolv¬ 
ing the residue in dilute hydrochloric acid, and testing 
the solution as in 62 to 65. 

3. Boric acid is detected in the weak hydrochloric 89 
-acid solution with turmeric-paper (§ 174, 6); and the metal 
combined with it, by boiling a portion of the original sub¬ 
stance with water and sodium carbonate, filtering, wash¬ 
ing, dissolving the resulting carbonate in as little hydro¬ 
chloric acid as possible, and treating the solution like 
the one obtained in 63. 

4. Test for fluorine by heating the original sub¬ 
stance, or the precipitate produced by ammonia in the 
hydrochloric acid solution, with sulphuric acid (§ 176, 5). 
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ifter removing the fluorine, determine which alkali- 
arth metal, now as sulphate, is in the residue, by treat- 
Qg the latter with hydrochloric acid, testing the solution 
y 62 for calcium, and eventually for magnesium by 64. 
f neither of these is found, examine the residue in- 
oluble in hydrochloric acid for barium and strontium,, 
y § 224. 

5. Test for taetaeic acid and citeio acid (which cam 
►e present only when the substance carbonizes by igni- 
Ion in a glass tube) and the metals combined with them, 
y boiling the original substance with a solution of* 
odium carbonate, and filtering. The alkali-earth metal 
arbonates are thus obtained upon the filter, while the- 
.cids are in the filtrate as sodium salts. Examine tho 
precipitate by 63, and the solution by 79. 

Simple Compounds. 

J. Substances insoluble ob dieeicultly soluble in Water,. 
BUT soluble in HYDROCHLORIC AciD, NiTRIO AciD, OE 
Aqua Eegia. 

L Detection of One Inorganic Add. 

§ 222 . 

1 . Chlorio acid cannot be present, for all the chlo- 90 ^ 
ates are soluble in water. Nitric acid, which may be 
present in the form of a basic salt, must have been already 
ecognized by ignition in the glass tube (8, cc), and 
YANOGEN also (8, gg). Concerning the cyanogen com- 
OUNDS insoluble in water, see § 240. The test with the 
odium metaphosphate bead, or the solution of the sub- 
tance, would have called attention to silicic acid. Oon- 

irm this by evaporating the hydrochloric acid solution 
o dryness and treating the residue with hydrochloric 
,cid and water (§ 180, 3). 

2. Absenious and arsenic acids,* carbonic acid, chromic 91 
um, as well as sulphur in the form of sulphides, have 

*To distinguish arseuious and arsenic acids in compounds which are 
Qsoluble in water but soluble in hydrochloric acid, it is best to use hydrogen 
ulphide (§ 157, 12). 
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been already found in the preliminary examination, in 
dissolving the substance or in testing for the metals, and 
in fact chromic acid vrould have been detected by the red 
color of the compound, by the evolution of chlorine 
upon boiling with hydrochloric acid, and by the subse¬ 
quent detection of a chromic salt in the solution. Con¬ 
firm by fusion with sodium carbonate (§166, 10). 

3. Boil a portion of the substance with nitric acid. 92 

a. If nitric oxide gas is evolved, and sulphur is 
separated, the presence of a sulphide is confirmed. 

b. If violet vapors escape, the compound is an 
IODIDE.* 

c. If reddish-brown vapors, smelling like chlo¬ 
rine, are evolved, the presence of a bromide * is 
shown. In this case, the vapors color starch yellow 
(§183,8). 

4. To a part of the nitric acid solution (which is pre- 93 
viously filtered in case an insoluble residue is left in it 
upon treating the substance with nitric acid) add silver 
nitrate solution, after diluting with water. White pre¬ 
cipitate, soluble in ammonia after being washed, and 
fusible without decomposition upon heating: chlorine.* 

5. Boil a portion with hydrochloric acid, filter if 94 
necessary, and after diluting with water, add barium 
chloride. If a white precipitate is formed, which does 
not disappear even upon the addition of much water, 
the acid is sulphuric acid. 

6. Test for boric acid by § 174, 5 or 9. 95 

7. If none of the acids previously mentioned was pres¬ 
ent, there is ground for assuming the presence of phos¬ 
phoric acid, oxalic acid, or of eluorine, or that there is 
no acid present. The presence of oxalic acid will usually 
have been noticed in the preliminary examination (8, ee)* 

Since phosphoric acid has been already found if it was 
combined with an alkali-earth metal, aluminium, or 
chromium; fluorine has been found if it was in combina¬ 
tion with an alkali-earth metal; and oxalic acid has been 

* Sometimes, especially in mercurous iodide, bromide, and chloride, the 
halogens are more conveniently found by boiling the substance with potas¬ 
sium or sodium hydroxide solution, filtering, and testing the filtrate by 73. 
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id if it was present as barium, strontium, or calcium 
Late (84 to 90), it is now simply necessary to test for 
36 if another metal has been detected. For this purpose, 
lipitate the metal by boiling the acid solution with an 
3SS of sodium carbonate, and filter. If this operation 
uld not serve the purpose, precipitate the metal with 
Irogen sulphide if it belongs to Groups Y or VI, or 
Li ammonium sulphide if it belongs to Group lY, and 
ir. If the precipitation was made with ammonium 
phide, add hydrochloric acid to the filtrate until it is 
i, and in either case drive off the hydrogen sulphide 
boiling, and filter if necessary. Then after acidifying 
li hydrochloric acid and expelling the carbonic acid if 
ium carbonate is present, test a portion of the solution, 
ording to 70 to 73, for phosphoric and oxalic acids. 

3 t for fiuorine by making a precipitation with calcium 
oride and ammonia, and testing the filtered and washed 
-cipitate by § 176, 5. If the metal was aluminium, 
•omium, or magnesium, test for oxalic acid with mangan- 
dioxide and sulphuric acid (§ 175, 7), and for 
jrine with sulphuric acid (§ 176, 5). 

Simple Compounds. 

Substances insoluble ob debttoultly soluble in Water, 

BUT SOLUBLE IN AoiDS. 

IL Detection of One Organic Add. 

§ 223. 

1. Formio acid cannot be present, since all its salts are 96 
uble in water. 

2. Acetic acid is readily detected in the preliminary 
amination by the evolution of acetone. Confirm with 
acentrated sulphuric acid and alcohol (§ 206, 7). 

3. Benzoic acid and salicylic acid are usually recog- 
sed by the fact that they separate upon dissolving the 
bstance in hydrochloric acid, or after the hydrochloric 
id solution cools. Confirm by dissolving the precipi- 
be (after filtering and washing it with small amounts of 
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water) in water and a little ammonia, and testing the neu¬ 
tral solution with ferric chloride (§ 203, 3, and § 204, 3). 

4. Boil a sample with an excess of sodium carbonate 97“ 
solution for a long time, and filter hot. In most cases, 
the organic acids are now in the filtrate as sodium salts. 
Acidify this filtrate slightly with hydrochloric acid, expel 
the carbonic acid by warming, and test the liquid as 
described above in § 220. In the presence of metals of 
Group IV and of lead, this decomposition is not complete. 

In such exceptional cases, after boiling with sodium car¬ 
bonate, add ammonium sulphide to the filtrate until the 
metal is precipitated, and proceed as given in 78. 

Simple Compounds. 

0. Substances insoluble ob nrmcuLTLy soluble in Wateb^ 
Hybeochlobio Acid, Nitbig Acid, and Aqua Eegia. 

Detection of the Metal and the Add. 

§224. 

Under this head, babium sulphate, stbontium sul- 99 
PEATE, calcium SULPHATE, CALCIUM ELUOBTDE, SILICIC ACID, 
strongly ignited or native alumina, lead sulphate, com¬ 
pounds of lead with chlobine and bbomine, of silveb with 
CHLOIUNE, bbomine, IODINE, and CYANOGEN, ignited or native 
stannic oxide, ignited chbomio oxide, and finally sulphur 
and CABBON, are considered as the bodies belonging here 
which are frequently encountered. In regard to simple 
silicates refer to § 241, and in respect to ferro- or ferricya- 
nides, to § 240. Whether these are to be taken into 
consideration is shown by the preliminary tests. 

Calcium sulphate and lead chloride are not insoluble 
in water, while lead sulphate can be dissolved in hydro¬ 
chloric acid. These compounds, however, are treated 
here again, since they are so difficultly soluble that a 
complete solution of them is seldom obtained, so that, 
they may be found here in case they have been over¬ 
looked in the examination of the aqueous or acid solution. 

1. Free sulphugr must have been already detected in. 
the preliminary examination (9, aa, or 11). 
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2. Oabbon is generally black, insoluble in aqua regia, 
combustible * upon a platinum foil heated from below by 
the blowpipe, and it yields potassium carbonate when 
deflagrated with potassium nitrate. 

3. Cheomic oxide is green or blackish-green, and must 
have indicated its presence already in the test with the 
sodium metaphosphate bead (18). 

4. Cover a small portion of the substance with ammo- 99^ 
nium sulphide. 

a. It becomes black : this indicates the presence 
of a lead or silver salt. 

a. It fused in the tube without decomposition 
(3): lead chloride or bromide, silver chloride, 
bromide, or iodide. Fuse 1 part of the com¬ 
pound with 4 parts of sodium-potassium carbo* 
nate in a small porcelain crucible, allow the mass 
to cool, boil it with water, and test the filtrate for 
CHLOEINE, BEOMINE, and IODINE by 73 ; dissolve the 
residue, which is either metallic silver or lead 
OXIDE in nitric acid, and test the solution according 
to 46. 

J3. It evolved cyanogen and left metallic silver 
when ignited in the glass tube: silver cyanide. 

y. It remained unchanged when ignited in the 
glass tube: lead sulphate. Boil a sample with 
sodium carbonate solution, filter, acidify the filtrate 
with hydrochloric acid, and test it with barium 
chloride for sulphuric acid. Dissolve the washed 
residue in nitric acid, and test the solution with 
hydrogen sulphide and with sulphuric acid for 
LEAD (§ 137, 4 and 8). 

b. It remains white : absence of a lead or silver 10ft> 
salt. 

a. Test a portion for stannic oxide by means of 
a borax bead colored faintly bluish with copper 
oxide, in the reducing flame (§ 162, 15). If a red¬ 
dish-brown to ruby-red coloration appears, confirm 
the presence of stannic oxide by the reduction of 

* Graphite is completely consumed only by strong ignition in. a stream of 
oxygen. 
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a portion with sodium carbonate and potassium 
cyanide or with sodium formate (§ 152, 14). 

Mix a small portion intimately with finely 
ground quartz-powder, moisten the mixture in a 
crucible with a few drops of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and warm gently upon an iron plate or a small 
sand-bath. (Direct heating over the lamp easily 
leads to incorrect conclusions.) 

aa. White vapors are evolved which redden lit- 
muSj and cause a drop of aqueoics ammonia held 
above it to become turbid: CALonJM flobide is indi¬ 
cated. Decompose a finely pulverized portion 
with sulphuric acid in a platinum crucible, and 
confirm the presence of fluorine by etching glass 
(§ 176, 5). Boil the residue with hydrochloric 
acid, filter and detect the calcium, after neutral¬ 
izing with ammonia, by means of ammonium 
oxalate. 

bb. No vapors are evolved which redden litmus 
or make a drop of aqueous ammonia turbid. Mix 
SL small portion of the finely pulverized sub¬ 
stance with 4 parts of pure sodium-potassium 
carbonate, and fuse in a platinum crucible 
(or upon platinum foil). Boil the mass with 
water, filter, if a residue remains, and wash it. 
Then test a portion of the filtrate, after acidify¬ 
ing it with hydrochloric acid, with barium chlo¬ 
ride, for SULPHUKIO ACID, and in case this is not 
found, another portion for smoio acid by evapo¬ 
rating the liquid acidified with hydrochloric acid 
(§ 180,2). If this also is absent, test the hydro¬ 
chloric acid solution of the residue left upon 
eyaporation, with ammonia for aluminium. 

If PUBE smoio ACID was present, the mass 
obtained by fusion wdth sodium-potassium car¬ 
bonate must have dissolved clear in water; but 
/ if there were silicates present, the bases of these 
remained undissolved, and may be examined fur¬ 
ther (see § 241). When alumina is present, 
complete solution of the fused mass in water can 
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be expected only when a large amount of alkali 
carbonate has been used, and a high temperature 
has been employed. 

If sulphuric acid was found, the metal which 
was combined with it remains upon the filter as 
carbonate. Dissolve it, after complete wash¬ 
ing, in dilute hydrochloric acid, evaporate to 
dryness, treat the residue with water, and test 
for BARIUM, STRONTIUM, and CALCIUM by 63. 


Complex Compounds,^ 

A. Substances soluble and insoluble in Water, but soltole 
IN Hydrochloric Acid, Nitric Acid, or Aqua Regia. 


Z^etection of the Metals,'f 


§225.$ 

TTeatmeifit with SydTOcfdoTic A.cid: JDetectioyi of SilveT^ 
Mercury in Mercurous Compounds {Lead). 

The systematic method for detecting the metals is 101 
tessentially the same, whether the substance is soluble in 
water or whether it is soluble only in acids. Where a 
•special procedure is necessary in consequence of the 
varying nature of the original solution, this will be 
distinctly specified. 


I. The Solution is simply in Water. 


Mix the portion intended for the detection op the 102 
metals "WITH some hydrochlorio acid. 

1. The solution had an acid or neutral reaction pre¬ 
viously to the addition op the hydrochloric acid. 

a. No precipitate is formed : this indicates the 
absence of silver and (mercurous) mercury. Pass on 


to § 226. 


•This expression is used here and subsequently for compounds in which 
all the commonly occurring basic and add radicals may be present. 

+ Compare the notes in Section IH. with which the operator shoidd become 
familiar nas-r of all. In this course, consideration is tato 
arsenic as well as of those salts of the metals of Groups H and III, which 
<iissoWe in hydrochloric acid, and are precipitated unchanged by neutralizmg 

acid with ammonia. 

t Compare the notes in Section III. 
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6. A PEECIPITATE IS FOEMED. Add more hydro¬ 
chloric acid, drop by drop, until the precipitate ceases 
to increase; then add about 6 or 8 drops more of the 
acid, stir the mixture, and filter. 

The precipitate produced at first by hydrochloric 
acid may consist of silver chloride, mercurous chlo¬ 
ride, lead chloride, a basic salt of antimony, bismuth 
oxychloride, metastannic chloride, possibly also, if 
the preliminary examination showed the presence of 
organic substances, benzoic acid and salicylic acid.. 

The basic salt of antimony and the bismuth oxy¬ 
chloride, however, redissolve in the excess of hydro¬ 
chloric acid; consequently, if the instructions given 
have been strictly followed, the precipitate collected 
upon the filter can consist only of silver chloride, 
mercurous chloride, and lead chloride (possibly also 
of the very rare metastannic chloride and benzoic and 
salicylic acids, which, however, are disregarded here). 

Wash the precipitate collected upon the filter lOS 
twice with cold water, add the washings to the filtrate, 
and examine the solution as directed in § 226, even 
though the addition of the washings to the acid fil¬ 
trate should produce turbidity in the fluid (which 
indicates the presence of antimony or bismuth, or 
possibly also of lead chloride or metastannic chloride). 

Treat the twice-washed precipitate on the filter as. 
follows: 

a. Pour hot water over it upon the filter, and 
test the fiuid running off with hydrogen sulphide 
and with sulphuric acid for lead. (The non¬ 
formation of a precipitate simply proves that the 
precipitate produced by hydrochloric acid contains 
no lead, and does not by any means establish the 
total absence of this metal, as hydrochloric acid 
fails to precipitate lead from dilute solutions.) If 
the hydrochloric acid precipitate contains lead 
chloride, wash it several times with hot water to 
dissolve out the lead salt. 

If there is a residue remaining on the filter,, 
pour ammonia upon it. If this changes its color 
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to black or gray, it is a proof of the presence of a 

MERCUROUS SALT. 

y. Add to the ammoniaoal fluid running off in 
/?, nitric acid to strongly acid reaction. The forma¬ 
tion of a white, curdy precipitate, or, with minute 
quantities, an opalescence of the liquid, indicates 
the presence of silver * 

2. The original aqueous solution had an alkaline 104 

LtEAOTION. 

a. The addition of hydrochloric acid to strongly 
ACID reaction fails TO PRODUCE EVOLUTION OF GAS OR A 
precipitate, or THE PRECIPITATE WHICH FORMS AT FIRST 
REDISSOLVES UPON FURTHER ADDITION OF HYDROCHLORIC 
ACID. Pass on to § 226. 

h. The addition of hydrochloric acid produces a 

PRECIPITATE WHICH DOES NOT REDISSOLVE IN AN EXCESS OF 
THE PRECIPITANT, EVEN UPON BOILING. 

cx. The formation of the precipitate is attended 105 
neither with evolution of hydrogen sulphide nor of 
hydrocyanic acid. Filter, and treat the filtrate 
together with the wash-water as directed in § 226. 
aa. The precipitate is white. It may, in 
that case, consist of a salt of lead or silver, insol¬ 
uble or diflSicultly soluble in water and hydro¬ 
chloric acid (lead chloride, lead sulphate, silver 
CHLORIDE, etc.), or it may be smoic acid (also, 
if the preliminary tests showed an organic sub¬ 
stance, benzoic or salicylic acid, which, however, 
will not be tested for here). Test it for the bases 
and acids of these compounds as directed in § 239, 
bearing in mind that the lead chloride or silver 
chloride which may be found may possibly have 
been formed in the process. 


* If benzoic and salicylic acids may be present, according to the preliminary 
examination, dilute the liquid containing the suspended precipitate with water, 
and heat to boiling, in order to avoid confusing silver chloride (which will then 
remain undissolved) with the acids under consideration. In case there was still 
lead chloride in the precipitate, the ammoniacal solution usually api)ears turbid, 
from the separation of a basic lead salt. This has no effect upon the test for 
isilvcr, since the basic lead salt dissolves upon the addition of nitric acid. 
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hK The peecipitate is yellow oe oeange. In 
that case, it may consist of aesenious sulphide, 
and if the liquid from which it has separated was 
not boiled long, or only with very dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, also of antimony sulphide or stannic 
SULPHIDE, which substances were originally dis¬ 
solved in ammonia, caustic potash or soda, sodium* 
phosphate, or some other alkaline fluid, with the 
exception of alkali sulphides and cyanides. 
Examine the precipitate, which may also contain 
SILICIC ACID, as directed in 40. 

The formation of the precipitate is attended with 
evolution of hydrogen sulphide^ hut not of hydrocyanic 
addJ^ 

aa. The peecipitate is of a puee white colob 10® 
(dissolving completely upon thoroughly shaking 
a portion with benzol or petroleum-ether), and 
CONSISTS OF sepaeated SULPHUR. In that case, a 
POLYSULPHIDE of an ALKALI IMIETAL is generally 
present. The presence of such a body may be 
detected also by the yellow or brownish-yellow 
color of the alkaline solution, and the odor of 
hydrogen persulphide which accompanies that 
of hydrogen sulphide on the addition of an acid. 
Boil, filter, and treat the filtrate as directed in 
§ 230, and the precipitate as directed in § 239. 

hh. The precipitate is colored (or was not com¬ 
pletely soluble in benzol or petroleum-ether). In 
that case, it may be concluded that a sulphur salt 
is present, i.e., a compound consisting of an alkali- 
metal sulphide with the sulphide of a more elec¬ 
tro-negative metal or element. The precipitate 
may accordingly consist of gold sulphide, 
platinum sulphide, stannic sulphide, or a sul¬ 
phide of ARSENIC or antimony. It might, however, 
consist also of mercuric sulphide or of cupric 
SULPHIDE or nickel SULPHIDE, or contain these 

* Should the odor of the evolved gas leave any doubt regarding the actual 
presence or absence of hydrocyanic acid, add some potassium chromate to a 
portion of the liquid, previously to the addition of the hydrochloric acid. 
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‘ substances, as the first dissolves readily in 
potassium sulphide and in small quantities in 
ammonium sulphide, and the last two are slightly 
soluble in ammonium sulphide. Filter and treat 
the filtrate according to § 230, and the precipi¬ 
tate as directed in 40. 
y. The formation of the precipitate is attended 107 
with evolution of hydrocyanic acid^ ivith or without 
simultaneous disengagement of hydrogen szdphide: 
this indicates the presence of an alkali-metal 
CYAIUDE, and if the evolution of hydrocyanic acid is 
attended with that of hydrogen sulphide, also of an 
ALKALI-METAL SULPHIDE. In this case, the precipitate 
may contain, besides the compounds enumerated 
in a and yd, many other substances (e.gr., nickel 
cyanide, silver cyanide, etc.). Boil, with further 
addition of hydrochloric acid or even of nitric acid, 
until the whole of the hydrocyanic acid is expelled, 
and treat the solution, or (if any undissolved 
residue has been left) the filtrate, as directed in 
§ 226 ; and the residue (if any) according to § 239 
or § 240. 

c. The addition oe hydrochloeic acid pails to 108^ 

PEODTJOE A PERMANENT PRECIPITATE, BUT CAUSES EVOLU¬ 
TION OP GAS. 

a. The escaping gas smells of hydrogen sulphide: 
this indicates a simple alkali-metal sulphide, or a 

HYDROSULPHIDE of an ALKALI or ALKALI-EARTH METAL. 
Proceed as directed in § 230. 

yd. Tlie escaping gas has the scarcdy noticealle odor 
of carbonic acid : in this case, it is carbon dioxide 
which was combined with an alkali. Pass on to 
§ 226. 

y. The escaping gas smells of hydrocyanic acid 
(not considering whether hydrogen sulphide or 
carbonic acid is evolved at the same time): this 
indicates an alkali-metal cyanide. Boil until the 
whole of the hydrocyanic acid is expelled, then pasa 
on to § 226. 
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II. The Solution is in Hydeochlobio Aoid oe in Niteo-hyobo- 
CHLOEic Acid. 

Proceed as directed in § 226. 

in. The Solution is in Niteic Acid. 

Dilute a small portion with water, and should this pro- 109 
‘duce turbidity or a precipitate (indicative of bismuth), add 
nitric acid until the fluid is clear again, then hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 

1. No PKECIPITATE IS EOEMED : absence of silver and 
(mercurous) mercury. Treat the principal solution as 
directed in § 226. 

2. A PEECIPITATE IS POBMED, Treat a larger portion of 
the nitric acid solution in the same way, filter, and exam¬ 
ine the precipitate as directed in 103, and the filtrate 
according to § 226. 


§ 226.* * * § 

Treatment with Hydrogen Sulphide: t Prexdpitation of the Metals 
of Group V, 2d Division^ and of Group VL 
Add TO A smoR portion of the oiieae acid solution hy- 

DBOGEN SULPHIDE WATEB, UNTIL THE ODOB IS DISTINCTLY 
PEBCEPTIBLE AFTEB SHAKING THE MIXTUBE, AND WAEM GENTLY. 

1. No PEECIPITATE IS FOBMED, even after the lapse of some 110 
lime. Pass on to § 230, for lead, bismuth, cadmium, cop¬ 
per, mercury, gold, platinum, antimony, tin, and arsenic | 
are not present. § The absence of (ferric) iron, of chromates, 

* Compare the remarks in Section IH concerning this, 

tin relation to other courses of analysis in which hydrogen sulphide is 
avoided, being replaced by ammonium or sodium thiosulphate, by anamonium 
thiocarbonate or thioacetate, or also by oxalic acid, compare C. HimIjT, Ann. 
d. Chem. u. Pharm.,43,150; H. Yohl, ibid., 96, 237; A. Oulowski. Zeltschr! 
f. analyt. Chem., 22, 357: H. Hager, Pharmac. Centralhalle., 1885, p. 368; 
R. ScHipp and N. Tarugi Ber. d. deutsch. chem. Gesellsch., 27, 3437; 0. 
Luckow, Zeitschr. f.apalyt. Chem., 26, 9. 

i To obtain conclusive evidence of the absence of arsenic acid, allow the 
fluid to stand for some time at a gentle heat (about 70®), or heat it with sul¬ 
phurous acid before adding the hydrogen sulphide (compare § 156, 3). The 
preliminary examination generally shows the need of this. 

§ In solutions containing much free acid, the precipitates are frequently 
formed only after the addition of a relatively large amount of hydrogen sul¬ 
phide water. 
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and of hydroferricyanic acid, is also indicated by this 
negative reaction, 

2. A PRECIPITATE IS FORMED. 

а. The preoipitate is of a pure white color, light, 111 
and finely pulverulent, and does not redissolve on 
addition of hydrochloric acid. It consists of sepa¬ 
rated sulphur, and indicates the presence of iron as 

a FERRIC SALT. * In order to be sure of the fact that 
the sulphur is not mixed with a small quantity of 
yellow sulphides, the color of which is hidden by the 
greater amount of sulphur, add to the cooled liquid 
about 2 cc of benzol or petroleum-ether, and shake 
repeatedly and thoroughly. If no separation of a 
colored substance appears in the layer of benzol or 
petroleum-ether, the white precipitate consisted sim¬ 
ply of sulphur, and none of the other metals enumer¬ 
ated in 110 can be present. Treat the principal 
solution as directed in § 230. But if the layer of 
benzol or petroleum-ether contained a colored pre¬ 
cipitate, ^proceed according to 112. 

If a separation of sulphur, the original color of 
the solution, and the change of color by the action 
of hydrogen sulphide have shown the presence of 
chromic acid, this is first reduced to a chromic salt 
by the addition of aqueous sulphurous acid, or, if a 
precipitate is produced by the latter, by heating with 
hydrochloric acid and a little alcohol. (Compare 
§ 166, 5.) 

б. The precipitate is colored. 

To the principal portion of the acid or acidified 112 
solution (best in a small flask) add hydrogen sulphide 
water in excess, i.e., until the fluid smells distinctly 
of it after shaking, and the precipitate ceases to in- 


* Sulphur will also precipitate if sulphurous acid, iodic acid, bromic acid, 
“Or nitrous acid is present (which substances are not included in this analytical 
•course), and also if chromic acid, or chloric acid, or free chlorine, or also, upon 
•continued heating, if hydroferricyanic acid is present. In presence of chro¬ 
mic acid the reddish-yellow color of the solution changes to green, and in the 
presence of hydroferricyanic acid the liquid usually assumes a blue color, so 
that the sulphur suspended in it has the appearance of a bluish precipitate. 
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crease upon further addition of the reagent; apply 
a gentle heat, shake vigorously for some time, filter, 
keep the filtrate (which contains the metals present 
of Groups I-IV) for further examination according 
to § 230, and thoroughly wash (see § 7) the precipi¬ 
tate, which contains the sulphides of the metals 
present of Groups Y and YI.* 

In many cases, and more particularly where there 
is any reason to suspect the presence of arsenic, it 
will be found more convenient to transmit hydrogen 
sulphide gas through the solution diluted with 
WATEE, instead of adding hydrogen sulphide water. 
When arsenic acid is suspected, keep the liquid at 
about 70° during the transmission of the gas. 

If the precipitate is yellow,t it consists princi- IIS 
pally of arsenious sulphide, stannic sulphide, or cad¬ 
mium sulphide; if orange-colored,f this indicates 
antimony sulphide; if brown or black, one at least of 
the following metals must be present: lead, bismuth, 
copper, mercury as a mercuric salt, gold, platinum, or 
tin as a stannous salt. However, as a yellow precip¬ 
itate may contain a small portion of an orange-col¬ 
ored, a brown, or even a black precipitate, without 
causing its color to be very perceptibly altered there¬ 
by, it will always prove the safest way to assume the 
presence of all the metals named in 110 in any colored 
precipitate produced by hydrogen sulphide, and to 
proceed, therefore, as the next paragraph directs. 


hydrogen sulphide from an acid solution. 

w! ^ cases, zinc if alkali-metal 

C mrt 7 contained stannic chloride with 

out little free acid (L. Stobch). 

t Solutions containing several metals sometimes give with hvdroffen sul 
SrfpH correspond to toat which Lull be ex- 

r^ n Chloride may give, even with an excess of hydroffeo sul- 

phide. fineyellow or orange-red precipitate, a fact that should bJconlidered. 
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Treatment of the Precipitate produced hy Hydrogen Sulphide 
with Ammonium Sulphide: Separation of the 2d Divu 
sion of Group V from Group VI, 

InTEODUCE into a test-tube t A SMALL POETION OP THE 114 
THOROUGHLY WASHED PRECIPITATE PRODUCED BY HYDROGEN SUL¬ 
PHIDE IN THE ACIDIPIED SOLUTION, ADD A LITTLE WATER, AND 
PROM TEN TO TWENTY DROPS OF LIGHT YELLOW (BUT NOT 
DARK YELLOW) AMMONIUM SULPHIDE, OR (iF THE CASE REQUIRES 
it) SODIUM SULPHIDE, J AND EXPOSE THE MIXTURE FOR A SHORT 
TIME TO A GENTLE HEAT. 

1. The PRECIPITATE DISSOLVES COMPLETELY IN AMMONIUM 115 
(OR sodium) SULPHIDE: absence of the metals of Group V 
(cadmium, lead, bismuth, copper, mercury.) Treat the 
remainder of the precipitate (of which a portion has been 
digested with ammonium sulphide) as directed in § 228. 

(If the precipitate produced by hydrogen sulphide was 
so trifling that the whole of it has been used in treating 
with ammonium sulphide, precipitate the solution ob- 

* Compare the remarks in Section III. 

f If there is a somewhat large precipitate, this may be readily effected by 
means of a small spatnla of platinum, glass, or horn; but if there is only a 
very trifling precipitate, spread out the filter in a porcelain dish, and treat the 
whole of it with ammonium sulphide, or, if the case requires it, sodium 
sulphide. 

t If copper is present in the solution (a circumstance which is usually indi¬ 
cated by its color, but which is to be determined with certainty by a prelimi¬ 
nary test with a bright iron wire, see § 140, 13), then, instead of ammonium 
sulphide (in which copper sulphide is not quite insoluble, see § 140,5), yellow¬ 
ish sodium sulphide solution is used, and the precipitate is heated with it just 
to boiling.' If, however, a liquid contains a mercuric salt in addition to copper 
(and the presence of a mercuric salt is almost always revealed by the various 
changes in the color of the precipitate occurring upon the addition of 
hydrogen sulphide water (§ 139, 3), while in case of uncertainty it may be 
detected by a preliminary test of the original solution with stannous chloride 
after acidifying with hydrochloric acid), then ammonium sulphide must be 
used, although the separation of the sulphides of the sixth group from copper 
sulphide is not quite complete, because mercuric sulphide would dissolve in 
sodium sulphide and would impede the further examination of the sulphides 
of the sixth group. But even when these precautions are heeded, it is not 
always possible to prevent copper going into solution, because some copper 
sulphide dissolves in sulphur salts, e,g,y those of the sulphides of arsenic and 
tin, even when these contain sodium sulphide as the sulphur base. 
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tamed in that process by addition of hydrochloric acid, 
filter, wash the precipitate, and treat it as directed in 
§ 228.) 

2. The pbecipitate is not dissolved, oe at least not 116 
COMPLETELY, even on heating with more yellowish ammo¬ 
nium sulphide (or sodium sulphide) : presence of metals 
of Group V. Dilute with 4 or 5 parts of water, or, if the 
case requires it, with a 10 per cent solution of ammo¬ 
nium nitrate,* filter the liquid, and mix the filtrate with 
hydrochloric acid in slight excess. (If it was necessary to 
treat the whole amount of the hydrogen sulphide pre¬ 
cipitate with ammonium sulphide, then mix only a part 
of the solution with hydrochloric acid.) 

а. Nothing but a pure white tuebidity is occa¬ 
sioned, which gives no colored precipitate upon 
shaking the liquid with benzol or petroleum ether 
(compare 111). In this case, the precipitate is puee 
SULPHUE : absence of the metals of Group VI (gold, 
platinum, tin, antimony, and arsenic). Treat the rest 
of the precipitate (of which a portion has been digest¬ 
ed with ammonium sulphide), or, where the case 
requires it, the whole precipitate treated with am¬ 
monium sulphide and washed, according to § 229. 

б. A colored precipitate is formed^ or a colored pre- 117 
cipitate remains in the layer of benzol or petroleum- 
ether : presence of metals of Group VI with those of 
Group V. Treat the entire precipitate produced by 
hydrogen sulphide as the portion has been treated, 
i.e,, digest it with yellow ammonium sulphide (or 
sodium sulphide), let it subside, pour the supernatant 
liquid (which must show a yellowish color) on a filter, 
digest the residue in the flask once more with yellow 
ammonium sulphide (or sodium sulphide), and filter.t 

If the solution from which the precipitation with hydrogen sulphide was 
made contained a mercuric salt together with a stannic salt, the mercuiic sul¬ 
phide goes into the ammonium sulphide solution more or less completely 
upon diluting with water, and this is prevented by the addition of ammonium 
nitrate (Th. Wilm, R. Cushman). A part of the tin remains with the sul¬ 
phides of Group Y, and is found according to § 229. 

f If the residue remaining upon treatment with ammonium or sodium sul¬ 
phide does not subside readily, so that the liquid cannot be poured o2, trans- 
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Dilute with, water the filtrate (or the remainder of 
the filtrate when it was necessary to treat the whole 
of the hydrogen sulphide precipitate with ammonium 
sulphide) containing the metals of Group VI as 
sulphur salts, add hydrochloric acid to distinct 
acid reaction, warm gently, filter the resulting pre¬ 
cipitate containing the sulphides of Group VI 
mixed with sulphur, wash the precipitate com¬ 
pletely, and proceed with it according to § 228, 
"Wash the residue left by treatment with ammonium 
or sodium sulphide (containing the sulphides of 
Group V) with water in ordinary cases, but in pres¬ 
ence of mercury with a 10 per cent solution of 
ammonium nitrate (see the foot-note under 116), and 
proceed with it according to § 229. 


§228.* 


Detection of the Metals of Group VI: Arsemo^: ji,ntimonyj 
Tin, Gold, Platinum. ^ ’L' \ 

If the precipitate consisting of the suipi^des of 118 

VI has a PURE YELLOW COLOR, this indicalj^h p^ci^^ly 
arsenic and (stannic) tin; if it is distinctly 
antimony is sure to be present; if it is BROf^, \ 

this denotes the presence of (stannous) tin, platini^, 6r 
gold. ^ ^ 

Beyond these general indications, the color of the'^]^e- ^4 
cipitate affords no safe guidance. It is therefora-always 
advisable to test a yellow precipitate, also, for ailtimon;^ *7 
gold, and platinum, since minute quantities of t!|^ su!u" ^ 
phides of these metals are completely hidden by a^ktrge 
quantity of stannic sulphide or sulphide of arsenic^ 
many cases, however, it is possible to conclude, fro%«^ 
general consideration of the substance under examination, 
that gold and platinum are absent, and since the course 


fer the -whole to a filter, and -when the liquid has run off, spread out the.paper, 
together with the residue, in a porcelain dish, and treat it there as above. If 
the suspended sulphides are so finely divided that the liquid cannot be filtered 
clear, add some ammonium nitrate, let it stand for a considerable time at a 
gentle heat, and then filter. 

* Consult the notes in Section III. 
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of inyestigation is more complicated in their presence, 
the case where the presence of gold and platinum may 
be disregarded is distinguished below from that in which 
such an assumption is not justified. 

1, Theke is season eob disregaeding the presence of 

GOLD AND PLATINUM. 

Heat a little of the precipitate upon the cover of a 119 
porcelain crucible or upon a piece of glass or porcelain.* 
a. No FIXED residue is left : probable presence 
of ARSENIC ; absence of the other metals of Group YI. 
Confirm by warming a portion of the precipitate 
with a small amount of concentrated nitric acid, di¬ 
luting, and testing the filtered liquid with ammonium 
molybdate for arsenic acid (§ 156, 9), or by digesting 
a portion with ammonia, filtering, evaporating the 
filtrate with a fragment of sodium carbonate, and 
fusing the residue with potassium cyanide and 
sodium carbonate in a current of carbon dioxide 
(§ 155, 13). Whether the arsenic was present as 
arsenious or arsenic acid is determined by the 
methods given in § 157, 12. 

h. A FI XED RESIDUE REMAINS. In this case, con- 120 
sideration is to be taken of tin, antimony, and j 
arsenic.t Dry the remainder of the precipitate 
completely on the filter, triturate it with about 
1 part of dry sodium carbonate and 1 part of 
sodium (not potassium) nitrate, and transfer the 
mixture in small portions at a time to a porcelain 
crucible, in which 2 parts of sodium nitrate have 
previously been brought just to fusion by moderate 
heating.:]; As soon as complete oxidation is effected, 


^ * It is self evident that this preliminary test may be omitted if the pre- 
cipitate has any other than a yellow color, and that a decisive result can be 
wjIm^ ^ precipitate submitted to the test has been completely 


especially adapted for the detection of tin, 
antimony, and arsenic, when both tin and arsenic are present in rather larire 
quantity If the precipitate contains only very small quantities of these 
metals, the method described in § 157, 2, is to be preferred 

“voided through. 

out the operation. If amount of the precipitate is so minute that fha 
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pour tlie mass upon a piece of porcelain or tHe 
cover of a porcelain crucible. After cooling, soak 
the fused mass* (the portion still adhering to 
the inside of the crucible as well as the portion 
poured out on the porcelain) in cold water, filter 
from the insoluble residue (which must remain if 
the mass contained antimony or tin) through a 
moistened filter, and wash thoroughly with a mixture 
of about equal parts of water and alcohol. (The 
alcohol is added to prevent the solution of the acid 
sodium pyroantimonate. The washings are not added 
to the filtrate.) The filtrate and the residue are now 
examined as follows: 

a. Examination of the filtrate fob arsenic 121 
(which must be present in the form of sodium 
arsenate). Add nitric acid to the fluid to distinct 
acid reaction, t heat to expel carbonic and nitrous 
acids, add a small portion of the solution to 2 or 
3 cc of the solution of ammonium molybdate 
in nitric acid (§ 55), and heat to brisk boiling. If 
there is then produced no yellow, or at least no 
yellowish, precipitate (a pure white one would have 
no significance), arsenic is not present, but if such 
a precipitate is formed the presence of arsenic is 
shown (§ 156, 9). 

•operation described cannot be convenieutly performed, cut the filter, with 
the dried precipitate adhering to it, into small pieces, triturate these with 
some sodium carbonate and nitrate, and project both the powder and the 
paper into the fusing sodium nitrate. It is preferable, however, in such cases, 
to procure, if• practicable, a larger amount of the precipitate, as otherwise 
there will be little hope of effecting the positive detection of all the metals 
present. 

* Supposing all the metallic sulphides of the sixth group to have been 
present, the fused mass would consist of sodium antimonate and arsenate, 
stannic oxide, sodium sulphate, carbonate, nitrate, and some nitrite. With 
too sljrong heating, sodium stannate is also formed (compare § 157, 1). (If 
the precipitate contained gold and tin at the same time, the fusion often 
appears light red.) 

f Upon acidifying the solution with nitric acid, if too high a heat has 
been used in making the fusion, a small precipitate (of stannic hydroxide) 
may separate. This should be filtered off, and tested like the undissolved 
residue. In connection with this, it is to be considered that this precipitate 
may contain arsenic. Small amounts of arsenic may consequently be over¬ 
looked when fusions containing tin are too strongly heated. 
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For further confirmation, divide the main part 
of the remaining liquid into two portions. Add 
to the one part not too little silver nitrate, filter in 
case silver chloride * should have separated, pour 
upon the filtrate, down along the side of the tube 
held slanting, a layer of dilute ammonia (1 part of 
ordinary ammonia to 2 parts of water, or better 
still 2 parts of alcohol), and allow this to stand 
some time without shaking. The formation of a 
reddish-brown precipitate, which appears as a 
cloud between the two layers (seen most readily 
by reflected light), denotes the presence of arsenic. 

If the arsenic is present in some quantity, and the 
free nitric acid of the solution is exactly neutral- 
ized with ammonia, the fluid being stirred during 
this process, the precipitate of silver arsenate 
which forms imparts a brownish-red color to the 
entire liquid. 

Add to the other portion of the acidified solu 128 
tion, first ammonia, then a mixture of magnesium 
sulphate and ammonium chloride, and rub the in¬ 
terior walls of the vessel gently with a glass rod. 

A crystalline precipitate of ammonium magnesium 
arsenate, which often forms only after long stand¬ 
ing, and is deposited more particularly on the 
sides of the vessel, shows the presence of arsenic. 

By way of further confirmation, the precipitate 
may be washed with water containing ammonia, 
dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, and the 
solution precipitated by hydrogen sulphide, with 
the aid of a gentle heat; or the arsenic may be 
reduced to the metallic state (compare § 155 and 
§ 156.) Whether the arsenic was present in the 
arsenious or arsenic form may be ascertained by 
the methods described in § 157, 12. 

. Examination op the residxje for anttmony and 12S 

TIN. As the antimony, if present in the residue, 
must exist as white, pulverulent, acid sodium pyro- 

* Silver chloride will separate if the reagents were not entirely pure, or if" 
the precipitate of sulphides was not coinplelely washed. 
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antimonate, and the tin as white, flocculent stannic 
oxide, the appearance of the residue is in itself 
sometimes indicative of its nature. But it must be 
noted that on account of the slight solubility of 
copper sulphide in ammonium sulphide, sodium 
thioarsenate or sodium thiostannate, a little cupric 
oxide may also be present in this residue. Trans¬ 
fer the precipitate to the lid of a platinum crucible, 
or to a small platinum dish, heat it with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, add a little water, and, whether the 
precipitate has completely dissolved or not, put 
in a small, compact lump of pure zinc (as free as 
possible from lead). The tin and antimony are 
now changed to the metallic state by the action 
of the zinc. The antimoot reveals its presence at 
.once, or after a short time, by blackening the plat¬ 
inum. As soon as the disengagement of hydrogen 
has nearly stopped, take out the remainder of the 
zinc,* remove the solution of zinc chloride by careful 
decantation and washing with water; warm the 
metals for a short time with hydrochloric acid, and 
test a part of the solution (which, if tin is present, 
must contain stannous chloride) by means of mer¬ 
curic chloride * (§ 162, 9). The separated antimony 
(and also any copper present) remains almost com¬ 
pletely undissolved in the operation of warming 
with hydrochloric acid, and, after dissolving it with 
hot nitric acid containing a little tartaric acid, it 
may be tested further with hydrogen sulphide. If 
the solution contains copper, precipitate this as 
cuprous sulphocyanide (§ 140, 10) before testing 
with hydrogen sulphide.f 

The state of oxidation in which any tin or anti- 


* Small quantities of tin may have been deposited firmly upon the zinc. 
This tin may be found by dissolving the zinc in hydrochloric acid, and testing 
the filtered solution with mercuric chloride (§ 153, 9). 

t If there is still doubt about the presence of antimony, for small amounts 
of it separated upon platinum dissolve upon warming with hydrochloric acid 
(§ 154, 9), test the remainder of the hydrochloric acid solution with tin upon 
a platinum surface, according to § 157,1. 
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mony found was originally present 'is determined 
according to § 157, 10 or 11. 

2. The presence of gold and platinum cannot be dis- 124 

EEGARDED. 

In this case, use is made of the fact that the sulphides 
of tin, antimony, and arsenic, are volatilized as chlorine 
compounds when they are heated with an intimate, dry 
mixture of 3 to 5 parts of ammonium chloride and 1 
part of ammonium nitrate, while the sulphides of gold 
and platinum, under this treatment, are decomposed, and 
the metals are left behind. 

The operation is conveniently carried out in the appa¬ 
ratus shown in Fig. 45. 



Pig. 45. 


The tube ai should be 30 to 40 cm long and about 16 
mm in diameter. The porcelain boat c, intended to re¬ 
ceive the mixture, is similar to the one shown in Fig. 
41 (p. 290), but should be generally somewhat longer 
(7 cm long). The flask c?, of about 150 to 180 cc capacity, 
is half filled with water containing a little hydrochloric 
acid. The bottle a, serving as an aspirator, should hold 
about 2 liters. 

After the apparatus is set up, mix the dry precipitate 
of, or containing, the sulphides of the sixth group with 
about 6 parts of the intimate mixture of ammonium chlo¬ 
ride and nitrate, by careful trituration together, place the 
mixture in the boat, introduce this into the tube ah at the 
place indicated in the figure, put in at a the stopper provided 
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'with a short, open glass tube, open the cock f (glass 
^top-cock or screw pinch-cock), and thus produce a mod¬ 
erate current of air from a towards 6. Then heat the 
contents of the boat, gently at first, then more strongly, 

^nd finally intensely. There is soon formed near c (be¬ 
tween c and h) a white, gradually increasing sublimate. 

As soon as all volatile matter has been expelled from 
the boat, allow it to cool, and draw it out of the 
tube by means of a wire provided with a hook. If nothing 
is left behind in the boat, then gold and platinum are not 
present. If a residue with a metallic aspect is found in it, 
the first part of fche operation is finished; but if the resi¬ 
due presents an appearance which leads to the conclu¬ 
sion that all the antimony, tin, and arsenic are not yet 
volatilized, some more of the mixture of ammonium chlo¬ 
ride and nitrate is put upon it, it is again put into the 
tube, and heated as before. The residue and the subli¬ 
mate are now tested in the following manner: 

a. Eesibue. Dissolve it in aqua regia, evaporate 
the solution to a small volume, and test it by § 151 
for GOLD and platinum. 

h. Sublimate. Rinse the tube db with the aid of 
the acid water placed in front in the flask d (which 
sometimes appears whitish from a turbidity), pre¬ 
cipitate with hydrogen sulphide, disregarding any 
turbidity in the solution; filter, wash the precipitate, 
dry it, and then treat it according to 119 to 124, to 
test it for tin, antimony, and arsenic.* 

§ 229.1 

Detection of the Metals of Group V, 2d Division: Lead, Bis^ 
muth, Copper, Cadmium, Mercury {in Mercuric Salts). 

Thoroughly wash the precipitate which has not 125 

BEEN DISSOLVED BY AMMONIUM SULPHIDE (OR SODIUM SUL¬ 
PHIDE), AND BOIL WITH DILUTE NITRIG ACID. This opera¬ 
tion is performed best in a small porcelain dish in such a 
manner that the precipitate is heated with a little water, 

' * In regard to. another method for separating gold and platinum from tin, 

^antimony, and arsenic, compare § 157,13. 

f Compare the notes in Section III. 
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and nitric acid is gradually added^ with continued heat¬ 
ing and constant stirring. A great excess of acid is to be 
avoided. 

1. The pbecipitate dissolves, and thebe eemains 12ft 

FLOATINO IN THE LIQUID ONLY THE SEPAEATED, LIGHT, 
FLOCCULENT AND YELLOW SXJLPHUE : this indicates the ab¬ 
sence of mercury. Cadmium, coppeb, lead, and bismuth 
may be present. Filter from the separated sulphur, 
and treat the filtrate as follows, .after freeing it from 
the greater part of the nitric acid by evaporation : To a 
portion of the filtrate add dilute sulphuric acid in not too 
small quantity, heat, and allow to stand some timo. 

a. No pbecipitate poems : absence of lead. Mix 127 
the remainder of the filtrate with ammonia in excess. 

a. No precipitate is formed: absence of bis- 12ft 
muth. If the liquid is blue, coppeb is present; 
but very minute traces of copper might be 
overlooked if the color of the ammoniacal fluid 
alone were considered. To be quite safe, and also 
to test for cadmium, evaporate the ammoniacal so¬ 
lution nearly to dryness, add a little water and 
enough hydrochloric acid so that the liquid only 
just reacts acid, and 

aa. Test a small portion for copper with 129 
potassium ferrocyanide. A reddish-brown pre¬ 
cipitate or a light brownish-red turbidity indi¬ 
cates COPPEB (in the latter case only to a very 
trifling amount). 

hK To the remainder, if copper is absent, 130 
after the addition of a little more hydrochlo¬ 
ric acid, add hydrogen sulphide. A yellow pre¬ 
cipitate indicates cadmium. If copper is present, 
on the other hand, it is most conveniently precipi¬ 
tated in the form of cuprous sulphocyanide, after 
the addition of some sulphurous acid, by means of 
potassium sulphocyanide; this is allowed to settle 
in a warm place, and the clear filtrate, after being 
evaporated to drive off the excess of sulphurous 
acid, and mixed with a little hydrochloric acid, 
is tested for cadmium with hydrogen sulphide. 
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Or both metals may be precipitated, after the 
addition of hydrochloric acid, with hydrogen sul¬ 
phide, and the sulphides separated with potas¬ 
sium cyanide (in which case they must be freshly 
precipitated), or the sulphides may be separated 
by boiling dilute sulphuric acid (§ 143).* 

/?. A precipitate is formed: bismuth t is present. 131 
Filter, and test the filtrate for copper and cad¬ 
mium (and for any zinc present here) as directed 
in 128. To test the washed precipitate more fully 
for bismuth, slightly dry between blotting-paper 
the filter containing it, remove the still moist 
precipitate with a platinum or glass spatula, dis¬ 
solve on a watch-glass in the least possible quantity 
of hydrochloric acid, and then add water in not 
too small amount. The appearance of a milky 
turbidity confirms the presence of bismuth. 

6. A PRECIPITATE IS EORMEP BY SULPHURIC AGED: 132 
presence of leap. Mix the whole of the nitric acid 
solution in a porcelain dish with dilute sulphuric 
acid in not too small amount, evaporate on the water- 
bath until the nitric acid is expelled, dilute the residue 
with some water containing sulphuric acid, filter off 
at once the lead sulphate left undissolved, and test 
the filtrate for bismuth, copper, and cadmium (and 
eventually for zinc and iron present here), according 
to 127, X and always test the precipitate, after washing 
it, by one of the methods described in § 143. 

2. The precipitate oe the sulphedes does not com- 133 
OTiETELT dissolve IN THE BOILING NITRIC ACID, BUT LEAVES A 

*If the precipitate obtained from acid solution with hydrogen sulphide 
'Contains zinc sulphide (compare the foot-note under 112), the zinc is found in 
the liquid containing hydrochloric acid, from which the cadmium sulphide 
(and copper sulphide also, if present) is filtered, and from this solution it may 
be precipitated as white zinc sulphide by the addition of ammonia and, if neces- 
Bary, ammonium sulphide. 

f If the precipitate from acid solution by hydrogen sulphide should con¬ 
tain iron sulphide (compare the foot-note under 112), the iion is present in the 
precipitate produced by ammonia (yd), and may usually be recognized simply 
by the reddish-brown color. Confirm by testing a portion of the hydrochloric 
acid solution of this precipitate with potassium sulphocyanide. 

t Concerning another course for detecting cadmium, copper, lead, and bis- 
iUiuth, see the third section of Part II, additions and notes to § 229. 
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RESEDUE, BESIDES THE SULPHUR THAT FLOATS IN THE FLUID ; 
probable presence of mercuric sulphide (which may be 
pronounced almost certain if the precipitate is heavy 
and black).* * * § Allow the precipitate to subside, filter ofif 
the fluid, which is still to be tested for lead, bismuth, 
cadmium, and copper, and also for any zinc and iron present 
here; mix a small portion of the filtrate with a large 
amount of hydrogen sulphide water, and also, if no pre¬ 
cipitate is produced thereby, with a little ammonium 
sulphide after the addition of ammonia, and should a. 
precipitate form or a coloration become visible, treat the- 
remainder of the filtrate according to 126. 

Besides mercuric sulphide, the residue may also con¬ 
tain cadmium sulphide held back by mercuric sulphide, 
lead sulphate formed by the action of nitric acid upon 
lead sulphide, and, further, stannic oxide, and possibly 
gold and platinum sulphides. (The separation of tho 
sulphides of tin, gold, and platinum from the suU 
phides of the metals of the fifth group is often incom¬ 
plete). Wash this residue and examine a portion of it for 
MERCURY t by dissolving it in some hydrochloric acid, with 
the addition of a very small portion of potassium chlorate,, 
and testing the solution with metallic copper or stannous 
chloride (§ 139). Warm the remainder of the residue^ 
with a concentrated solution of ammonium acetate, and 
exhaust it with this if a portion of the filtrate tested with 
hydrogen sulphide shows the presence of lead. Heat 
the residue which generally remains, after washing it, 
in a porcelain crucible with access of air, under a hood 
with a good draught, whereupon any mercuric sulphide 
present is volatilized. If a residue is left, heat it just to 
fusion with a mixture of equal parts of sodium carbon¬ 
ate and potassium cyanide, using a small flame, and 

* If the sulphides (125) have been boiled with concentrated instead of 

dilute nitric acid, there is then formed, under certain conditions, instead of 

black mercuric sulphide, the white compound 2 HgS.HglNTOOa. (Compare- 

§ 189, 3.) 

f If an aqueous solution, or a solution in very dilute hydrochloric acid, has 
been used, the mercury found was present in the original substance in the mer¬ 
curic form; but if the solution has been prepared by boiling with concentrated! 
hydrochloric acid, or by heating with nitric acid or aqua regia, the mercury 
may have been originally present in the mercurous form. 
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treat the cool mass with water. If a metallic powder 
remains niidissolved, wash this and warm it with concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid, dilute, and test a part of the 
filtered liquid with mercuric chloride for tin. Mix the 
remainder with potassium or sodium hydroxide solution 
in moderate excess, filter off any white precipitate re¬ 
maining undissolved, after washing the latter, dissolve it 
in hydrochloric acid, and test the solution with hydrogen 
sulphide for cadmium. If a residue remained upon 
treating the metallic powder with hydrochloric acid* 
warm it with aqua regia, and test the solution by § 151 
for gold and platinum. Mix the aqueous solution of the 
fused mass, containing potassium cyanide, with hydrogen 
sulphide, because cadmium may be present in this also. 

§ 230.* 

Precipitation with Ammonia and Ammonium Sulphide : 
Separation and Detection of the Metals of Groups III 
and IV: Aluminium, Chromium, Zinc, Manganese, Nickd, 
Cohalt, Iron; and also of those Salts of the Alkali^EaHh 
Metals which are precipitated hy Ammonia from their 
Solutions in Hydrochloric Acid; Phosphates, Borates,. 
Oxalates, Silicates, and Fluorides, 

Since the precipitation by ammonia and ammonium 
sulphide serves the desired purpose with all the metals 
and salts just mentioned only when organic substances 
(especially those which are not volatile) are absent (for 
many, e.g,, citric acid, prevent the precipitation of 
aluminium and chromic hydroxides, of calcium phos¬ 
phates, etc.), before passing on to the precipitation with 
ammonia and ammonium sulphide it is advisable in 
the first place to destroy organic substances if they are 
present, that is, if they were found in the preliminary 
examination (10). The two following cases are therefore 
to be distinguished: 

A. Oegaiuc Substances are not present. 

Put a small portion op the liquid in which hydrogen 184 
sulphide has PAHiED TO PRODUCE A PRECIPITATE OR HAS PRO- 


* Compare the notes in Section HE. 
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LUCED ONLY A SEPAEATION OP SULPHTJE (HO), OB OP THE 
LIQUID WHICH HAS BEEN FELTEBED PBOM THE PEECIPITATE 
POEMED (112), in a test-tube, observe whether it is colored 
or not,* boil to expel the hydrogen sulphide which may 
be present, add a few drops of dilute nitric acid, boil 
^nd observe the color of the liquid again. A change of 
color to yellow upon boiling with dilute nitric acid gen¬ 
erally indicates iron, but it may also be due to the libera¬ 
tion of iodine. (In the latter case, the liquid has the 
odor' of iodine, and must be freed from iodine or iodine 
chloride by evaporation on the water-bath, and then 
be diluted again before the addition of ammonia, for 
otherwise nitrogen iodide might form, which would sep¬ 
arate as a brownish-black precipitate.) Now add ammo¬ 
nia carefully, just to alkaline reaction, heat, observe 
whether this alone produces a precipitate, and finally 
add some ammonium sulphide, whether ammonia has 
produced a precipitate or not. 

а. Neithee ammonia noe ammonium sulphide peo- 185 
DUCES A PEECIPITATE. Pass ou^to § 231, for iron, 
nickel, cobalt, zinc, manganese, chromium, alumin¬ 
ium, are not present, nor are phosphates, borates,f 
silicates, oxalates,^ and fluorides of the alkali-earth 
metals; nor silicic acid, originally in combination 
with other metals. 

б. Ammonium sulphide pboduoes a peeoipitate, am- 136 
MONIA having failed TO DO SO: absence of phosphates, 
borates,t silicates, oxalates,:j: and fluorides of the 


*If the fluid is colorless, it contains no chromium or only traces of it. If 
colored, the tint will, to some extent, act as a guide to the nature of the sub¬ 
stance present. Thus a green or a violet tint, the latter turning green upon 
boiling, points to chromium; a light green tint, to nickel; a reddish color, to 
cobalt. It must, however, be remembered that these tints are perceptible only 
if the metals are present in large quantity, and also that complementary 
colors, such as the green of a nickel solution and the red of a cobalt solution, 
will destroy each other, and that, accordingly, a solution may contain both 
metals and yet appear almost colorless. 

t The precipitation of alkali-earth metal borates is easily prevented by the 
presence of much ammonium chloride. 

t Magnesium oxalate is precipitated by ammonia from hydrochloric acid 
solutions only after a long time, and never completely. Dilute solutions are 
not precipitated at all. 
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metals ^ of silicic acid, originally in com* 
bination with other metals; and also of iron, chro¬ 
mium, and aluminium. Pass on to 138. 

c. Ammonia peoduces a pbecipitate before the 187 
addition of ammonium sulphide. The course to 
be pursued now depends upon whether {a) the 
original solution is simply aqueous, and has a 
neutral reaction, or (/?) the original solution is 
acid or alkaline. In the former case pass on to 138, 
since phosphates, borates, oxalates, silicates, and 
fluorides of the alkali-earth metals and silicic acid 
in combination with other metals cannot be present. 

In the latter case, if the solution was acid, regard 
must be had to the possible presence of all the 
bodies enumerated in 135. Pass on, therefore, to 
150. If the original solution was alkaline, proceed 
also according to 150, but in this case, consideration 
need be taken generally of silicic acid and alumin¬ 
ium and chromic phosphates only, because any of 
the salts of the alkali-earth metals enumerated in 
135 can be present in alkaline liquids only very ex¬ 
ceptionally. 

1. Detection oe the metals oe Geoups III and IV 138 

IE PHOSPHATES, ETC., OE THE ALKALI-EAETH METALS AEE NOT 
PEESENT.* 

Mix the fluid mentioned at 134, a portion of which 
. has been submitted to a preliminary examination, with 
some ammonium chloride, then with ammonia, just to 
alkaline reaction, lastly with ammonium sulphide until 
the fluid, after being shaken, smells distinctly of that 
reagent; shake the mixture until the precipitate begins to 
separate in flakes, heat gently for some time, and Alter. 

Keep the eilteate, t which contains or may contain 

* This simpler method will fully answer the purpose in most cases ; but for 
very accurate analysis, the method beginning at 160 is preferable, as this will 
also permit the detection of minute quantities of alkali-earth metals which 
may have been thrown down together with aluminium and chromic hydroxide. 
Solutions which are distinctly colored by chromic salts should always be 
examined by 150. 

flf the filtrate has a brownish color, this points to nickel, since this sul¬ 
phide, under certain circumstances, as is well known, is slightly soluble in 
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metals of Groups II and I, for subseque.nt examination 
according tc § 231. Wash the peecipitate with water to 
which a very little ammonium sulphide has been added, 
then proceed with it as follows : 

a. It has a puee white color : absence of iron, 139 
cobalt, nickel. Test it for all the other bases of 
Groups III and IV, as the faint tints of chromic 
hydroxide and manganese sulphide are impercept¬ 
ible in a large quantity of a white precipitate. Dissolve 
the precipitate by heating it in a small dish with the 
least possible amount of hydrochloric acid; should 
hydrogen sulphide be evolved, boil until this is com¬ 
pletely expelled, filter if necessary, concentrate by 
evaporation to a small^ bulk, add rather concentrated 
solution of sodium or potassium hydroxide in excess, 
and then boil for some time with constant stirring. 

a. The precipitate formed at first dissolves com- 140 
pletely in the excess of soda: absence of manganese 
and chromium, presence of aluminium or zinc. 

Test a portion of the alkaline solution with a little 
hydrogen sulphide water (not an excess) for zinc ; 
acidify the remainder with hydrochloric acid, add 
ammonia slightly in excess, and apply heat. A 
white flocculent precipitate, insoluble in more am¬ 
monium chloride, indicates ALU3\aNiUM.t 

J3. The precipitate formed does not dissolve^ or dis- 141 
solves only partially, in the excess of sodium hydroxide. 
Dilute, filter, and test the filtrate, as in 140, for 
ZINC and aluminium. Wash the undissolved pre¬ 
cipitate and dry it. If it is brown or brownish, 
MANGANESE is present in it; if the solution (of 


ammonium sulphide. In this case, just acidify the liquid with acetic acid, heat 
for some time, filter off the separated nickel sulphide, and proceed with the 
filtrate according to § 231. 

* Compare 1122, 6. 

t The assumption that aluminium is present is of course only justified when 
the sodium or potassium hydroxide used was entirely free from alumina or 
silica. Since this is often not the case, a counter-experiment with nearly an 
equal quantity of the alkali alone may be made ; if a very much smaller pre¬ 
cipitate is now obtained than was obtained in the analysis, it may be con¬ 
cluded that aluminium is actually present in the substance. 
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the precipitate produced by ammonium sulphide) 
in hydrochloric acid is bluish-violet, chromium is 
present. With very small amounts of manganese, 
the color of the precipitate, and with very minute 
quantities of chromium, the color of the solution, 
are not to be recognized. 

To test, therefore, for manganese and chromium 142 
in the safest way, fuse the dried precipitate with 
sodium carbonate and potassium chlorate, and boil 
the mass with water. If the fused mass was yellow, 
or if the solution in water (which, in case it is 
green or red from potassium manganate or per¬ 
manganate, is to be heated with a little alcohol) is 
yellow, then chromium is present. If the presence 
of MANGANESE cannot be decided upon with cer¬ 
tainty from the green or red color of the fusion or 
its solution, then, in case an insoluble residue re¬ 
mained when the fusion was dissolved, test a portion 
of this with sodium carbonate in the oxidizing 
flame, for manganese. If chromium is present, dis¬ 
solve another portion of this residue in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, for the detection of zinc, which in that 
case may be present here, possibly in its whole 
amount (§ 128, 5); evaporate to a small volume, 
add sodium acetate, and mix with hydrogen sul¬ 
phide water (§ 122, 4). 

6. It is not white : this indicates chromium, 143 
manganese, iron, cobalt, gr nickel. If it is black, or 
inclines to black, one of the last three metals is 
present. Under any circumstances, all the metals of 
Groups III and IV must be looked for. 

With a spatula, or with the aid of a wash-bottle 
by washing it through a hole made in the bottom 
of the filter, remove the washed precipitate from 
the filter, and immediately pour over it cold hydro¬ 
chloric acid diluted with hydrogen sulphide water 
(1 part of hydrochloric acid, 1.12 sp. gr-, with about 
5 parts of hydrogen sulphide water) in moderate 
excess. 

a. It dissolves completely (except perhaps a little 144 
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sulpliur): absence of cobalt and nickel, at least of 
notable quantities of these two metals- 

Boil until the hydrogen sulphide is completely ex¬ 
pelled, then add a little nitric acid, boil again, filter if 
particles of sulphur are suspended in the fluid, con¬ 
centrate by eyaporation, to a small residue, add 
concentrated solution of potassium or sodium hy¬ 
droxide in excess, boil for some time with constant 
stirring, dilute, filter the fluid from the insoluble 
precipitate which is sure to remain, wash the latter, 
and proceed to examine the filtrate, and then the 
precipitate. 

aa. Test a small portion of i]ie Jiltrate with 146 
a small amount of hydrogen sulphide water, for 
ZINC; acidify the remainder with hydrochloric 
acid, then test with ammonia, for aluminium, 
(Compare 140.) 

Dissolve a small portion of the precip- 146 
itate in hydrochloric acid, and test with potas¬ 
sium ferrocyanide, added drop by drop, or with 
potassium sulphocyanide, for lEON.* ’ Test the 
rest of the precipitate for manganese, cheomium, 
and (if chromium is present) for zinc, according to 
142. In making the latter test, iron, if present, 
is to be precipitated by adding ammonia in ex¬ 
cess, and the filtrate, after being acidified with 
acetic acid, is tested for zinc with hydrogen 
sulphide. 

/j?. The precipitate is not completely dissolved^ a 147 
hlack residue being left: this indicates cobalt and 
NiCKEL.f This indication is not quite certain, espe- 


* Since Prussian blue dissolves in potassium ferrocyanide to a colorless 
liquid, small quantities of iron may be easily overlooked if the reagent is 
added rapidly in large quantity. The original solution must be tested with 
potassium ferricyanide and potassium sulphocyanide to learn whether the iron 
was present as a ferrous or ferric salt. 

+ This conclusion is justified only when the precipitation with hydrogen 
sulphide in 112 has been properly conducted, and especially when it has not 
been made from a solution which was too acid, for if the metals of Group V 
have not been completely precipitated by hydrogen sulphide, portions of them, 
especially of lead and cadmium, are found here. 
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cially in the presence of mncli ferrous sulphide, 
particles of which may become enveloped in the 
separated snlphnr, and thus be protected from the 
action of the hydrochloric acid. Filter, wash, and 
examine the filtrate according to 144. 

Heat the precipitate with the filter in a porce- 148 
lain crucible till the filter is incinerated. Warm 
the residue with some hydrochloric acid with the 
addition of a few drops of nitric acid, add some 
water, then ammonia in moderate excess, and 
filter from any ferric hydroxide which may have 
separated. 

The ammoniacal filtrate is blue in the presence of 
much nickel, brownish in the presence of much co¬ 
balt, and has a less distinct, mixed color if both 
metals are present. Test a portion of it with ammo¬ 
nium sulphide, and if a black precipitate is formed, 
the presence of cobalt or nickel is proved. 

In that case, evaporate the rest of the ammoni¬ 
acal solution to dryness, drive off the ammonium 
salts by gentle ignition, and proceed with the resi¬ 
due as follows : 

aa. Test a small portion of it with borax, first 
in the outer, then in the inner, gas or blowpipe 
fiame. If the bead in the oxidizing flame is 
violet while hot, and is pale reddish-brown when 
cold, and in the reducing flame turns gray and 
turbid, NICKEL is present; but if the color of 
the bead is blue in both flames, whether hot 
or cold, COBALT is present. As, in the latter case, 
the presence of nickel (and in the presence of 
much nickel, traces of cobalt) cannot be distinctly 
recognized, examine 

66. The remainder of the residue by dissolv- 149 
ing it in some hydrochloric acid, with the addi¬ 
tion of a few drops of nitric acid, evaporating 
nearly to dryness, adding sodium carbonate 
until the reaction is alkaline, after that, acetic 
acid until the precipitate formed is dissolved and 
some excess of acetic acid is present besides, and 
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finally potassium nitrite in large quantity. If, 
after standing for some time at a gentle heat, 
a yellow precipitate forms in the solution which 
is acid with acetic acid, this confirms the presence 
of COBALT. Filter after about twelve hours, and 
test the filtrate with sodium hydroxide for 
OTCKEL.* 

2. Detection of the metals of Gbotjps HI and IV in 150 

OASES WHEBE PHOSPHATES, BOBATES, OXALATES, SELIOATES, FLU- 
OBTDES OF THE ALKALI-EABTH METALS, OB SILICIC ACID MAY 
possiBLi HAVE BEEN THBOWN DOWN, i.e., in cases where the 
original solution was acid (or, under certain conditions, 
alkaline, compare 137), and a precipitate was produced 
by ammonia in the examination at 134. 

Mix the fluid mentioned in 134 with some ammonium 
chloride, then with ammonia just to alkaline reaction, 
lastly with ammonium sulphide, until the fluid, after be¬ 
ing shaken, smells distinctly of the reagent; shake the 
mixture until the precipitate begins to separate, heat 
gently for some time, and filter. 

Keep the FiLTBATE,t which may contain bases of 
Groups II and I, for subsequent examination, according 
to § 231. 


Wash the pbecipitate with water to which a very little 
ammonium sulphide has been added, then proceed with 
it according to the following course : 

To obtain a clear idea of the obstacles to be over- 
come in this analytical process, it must be considered 
that it is necessary to examine the precipitate for the 
following bodies: iron, nickel, cobalt (these show their 

♦If so little nickel and cobalt were present that their sulphides went into 
solution completely in the treatment of the ammonium sulphide precipitate 
with a mixture of hydrochloric acid and hydrogen sulphide water (143), then 
they are present in the precipitate mentioned in 146. They may be detected 
in the latter by dissolving a portion of it in hydrochloric acid, adding ammonia 
in ^cess, warming, filtering, acidifying the filtrate with acetic acid, adding 
sodium acetate, and passing in hydrogen sulphide while heating. A precipi¬ 
tate thus formed may contain zinc sulphide in addition to the slight amounts 
of cotelt and nickel sulphides, and if this is now treated again according to 
148, the latter remain behind. 


t Should this be brown In consequence of containing nickel, proceed accord- 
Ing to the second foot-note under 138, p. 498. 
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presence to a certain extent by tbe black or blackish 
color of the precipitate), manganese, zinc, also chromium 
and chromium phosphate (the latter generally reveal 
their presence by the color of the solution), aluminium 
and aluminium phosphate, barium, strontium, calcium, 
and magnesium. The latter metals may have fallen 
down in combination with phosphoric acid, boric acid, 
oxalic acid, silicic acid, in the form of fluorides, or in 
combination with chromic oxide. Besides these bodies, 
silicic acid and free sulphur may be present.* 

As the original substance must be afterwards exam- 161 
ined for all acids that might possibly be present, it is not 
indispensable to test for the acids mentioned above at 
this stage ; still, as it is often interesting to detect these 
acids at once, especially in cases where a somewhat 
large proportion of some alkali-earth metal has been 
found in the ammonium sulphide precipitate, a method 
for their detection will be given after that of the 
metals. 

As soon as the washing is finished, remove the pre- 152 
cipitate from the filter with a spatula, or with the wash¬ 
ing-bottle, and pour over it in moderate excess a mix¬ 
ture of hydrochloric acid and hydrogen sulphide water 
(1 part of hydrochloric acid, sp. gr. 1.12, with about 6 
parts of hydrogen sulphide water). 

a. A KESIDUE REMAINS. Filter, and treat the fil- 158 
trate as directed in 154. If black, the residue 
may contain sulphides of nickel and cobalt, and, 
besides these, sulphur and silicic acid, possibly also 
calcium fluoride (which is rather diflScultly soluble 
in hydrochloric acid). Wash the precipitate, and 
warm a part of it with hydrochloric acid, with the 
addition of nitric acid, evaporate to dryness, and 
treat the residue with hydrochloric acid and water. 

If it contains silicic acid, this remains undissolved. 

Test the solution, or the filtrate from silicic acid, fcr 
NICKEL and COBALT, according to 148. Incinerate the 

* That sulphides of Group V may be also present here when the precipita¬ 
tion with hydrogen sulphide has been improperly conducted, is shown in the 
foot-noie under 147. 
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rest of the residue with the filter-paper, and test it 
for FLUOBINE ; in the absence of silicic acid, by § 176, 

6, and in its presence by § 176, 6. If fluorine is 
found, test for calcium the residue remaining after the 
treatment with sulphuric acid, by treating it with a 
little water, filtering, and adding an equal volume of 
alcohol (compare § 102, 3). 

h No EESinuE IS LEFT (except a little sulphur, 164 
whose purity is to be proved by washing, drying, and 
burning): absence of nickel and cobalt, at least in 
any notable proportion. 

Boil the solution until the hydrogen sulphide is 
expelled, filter if necessary, and then proceed as 
follows: 

a. Mix a small portion of the solution with 155 
dilute sulphuric acid, and warm gently for some 
time. 

oa. No precipitate forms. In this case, add 1 
or 2 volumes of alcohol. If a white precipitate 
is produced, it is due to calcium sulphate. 
Filter it off, digest it with water, and confirm by 
adding ammonium oxalate to the filtered solu¬ 
tion.* 

db, A precipitate is prodvjced by dilute sulphuric 
add: this may be baeium and steontium sul¬ 
phates, and possibly calcium sulphate. Filter 
it off, and proceed with the filtrate as in aa. 
Wash the precipitate, decompose it by fusion with 
sodium-potassium carbonate, then wash the car- 
bonates, dissolve them in nitric acid, evaporate 
to dryness, and test the residue by 163. 

/?. Heat a larger portion with some nitric acid, 156 
and test a small portion of the cooled solution 
with potassium ferrocyanide, added drop by drop, 
or with potassium sulphocyanide, for lEON.f Mix 

* Since the precipitated calcium sulphate may also contain small traces of. 
strontium sulphate, it is advisable, in accurate analyses, to use the precaution 
of testing any residue left upon digestion with water for strontium by means 
of .the spectroscope (§ 101, 8). 

t Whether a ferrous or a ferric compound was present must be determined 
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the whole of the remainder with enough ferric 
chloride so that a drop mixed with ammonia upon 
a watch-glass gives a yellow precipitate; * evapo* 
rate the liquid (best on the water-bath) to a very 
small volume, transfer it by the aid of a little 
water to a flask, then add sodium carbonate solution 
until the free acid is almost neutralized, and finally 
to the still clear solution add barium carbonate in 
some excess, shake, and let the mixture stand in 
the cold until the liquid above the precipitate has 
become colorless. Filter the precipitate {aa) from 
the solution (JJ) and wash it. 

aa. Boil the precipitate for some time with 157 
solution of sodium or potassium hydroxide, 
filter, and test the filtrate for aluminium, t by 
acidifying with hydrochloric acid, adding am¬ 
monia to alkaline reaction, and boiling. The 
part of the precipitate insoluble in sodium hy¬ 
droxide is examined for ohbomium, by fusing with 
sodium carbonate and potassium chlorate, and 
treating the mass with water (§ 107, 10). 

M. Mix the solution first with a few drops of 
hydrochloric acid, boil (to remove all the car¬ 
bonic acid), and then add some ammonia and 
ammonium sulphide. 

aa, No precipitate forms: absence of man- 168 
ganese and zinc. Mix the solution, which 
contains barium chloride, with dilute sulphur¬ 
ic acid in slight excess, boil, filter, make 
alkaline with ammonia, and add ammonium 


by testing the original solution in hydrochloric acid -with potassium ferri- 
cyanide and with potassium sulphocyanide. 

* The addition of ferric chloride is necessary in order to effect the certain 
separation of any phosphoric and silicic acids that may be present. These 
then go into the precipitate produced by barium carbonate, as do also oxalic 
acid, boric acid, and fluorine. 

t If the solution or the sodium or potassium hydroxide which is used con¬ 
tains silicic acid, the precipitate assumed to be alumina may be silica. If this 
.is surmised, ignite the probable alumina precipitate upon the cover of a plati¬ 
num crucible, add to it a little potassium disulphate, fuse, and treat with 
hydrochloric acid and water. Alumina is then dissolved, leaviug silica un¬ 
dissolved, and may be precipitated from the solution with ammonia. 
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it for rLUOEiNE according to § 176, 5, or, if required, 
§176,6. 

B. Oegaotc Stostaitces aee Peesent. 

In this case divide the liquid in which hydrogen sul- 161 
phide has produced no precipitate (110), or that which 
has been filtered from such a precipitate (112), into two 
unequal parts, consisting of about two thirds and one 
third. The smaller part will serve for testing for the alkali 
metals according to § 233; the larger part, after destroying 
the organic substances, is to be used for detecting the 
metals and salts enumerated at the beginning of § 230, and 
also the alkali-earth metals. Evaporate the larger part 
almost to dryness, add sodium carbonate in slight excess, 
and also some potassium nitrate, heat in a platinum 
vessel until the organic substances are just destroyed, 
soften the mass with water, and, in a glass or porcelain 
vessel, add hydrochloric acid to it, heat (if the solution is 
yellow from chromic acid, with the addition of some 
alcohol; § 166, 6), and then proceed with the solution 
thus obtained, according to 134. 

§ 231.* 

Separation and Detection of those Metals of Group J7, 
which are precipitated hy Ammonium Carbonate in Presence of 
Ammonium Chloride^ viz.y Barium^ Strontium, and Galeium. 

Before continuing the examination it should be con¬ 
sidered whether an ordinary analysis is required, or a very 
exact one in which even very small traces of alkali-earth 
metals ought not to be overlooked. Eor ordinary anal¬ 
yses, the process A will suffice, while for very exact work, 
the method B is to be followed. 

A Peocoess eoe Oedinaet Analyses. 

To A SMALL POETION OE THE LIQUID IN WHIC3H AMMONIA 16S 
AND AMMONIUM SULPHIDE HAVE PAIIXD TO PEODUCE A PEECTPI- 
TATE (135), OE OE THE LIQUID EILTEEED EEOM THE PEEdPI- 
TATE EOEMED, ADD AMMONIUM CHLOEIDE, IE THE SOLUTION 


* Compare llie notes in Section in. 
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CONTAINS NO AMMONIUM SALT, THEN AMMONIUM CARBONATE AND 
SOME AMMONIA, AND HEAT EOR SOME TIME VERY GENTLY (not 
to boiling). 

1. No PRECIPITATE FORMS : absence of any notable 
quantity of barium, strontium, and calcium. To another 
portion, in order to detect any traces of them, add some 
ammonium sulphate (prepared by more than neutralizing 
dilute sulphuric acid with ammonia); if the fluid becomes 
turbid, it contains traces of barium. To a third portion 
add some ammonia and ammonium oxalate; if the fluid 
turns turbid, perhaps only after standing, traces of cal¬ 
cium are present. Treat the remainder of the fluid as 
directed in § 232, after having removed, by means of the 
reagents that have served for their detection, any traces 
of calcium and barium which have been found. 

2. A PRECIPITATE IS FORMED : presence of calcium, 163 
BARIUM, or strontium. Treat the whole fluid of which a 
portion has been tested with ammonia and ammonium 
carbonate in the same way as the portion; after gently 
heating, filter oft‘ the precipitate formed, and test portions 

of the filtrate with ammonium sulphate and oxalate for 
traces of calcium and barium, which it may possibly still 
contain ; remove such traces, should they be found, by 
means of the same reagents, and examine the liquid (thus 
perfectly freed from barium, strontium, and calcium) for 
magnesium, according to § 232. Wash the precipitate 
produced by ammonium carbonate with water containing 
a little ammonia, dissolve it in the least possible amount 
of dilute nitric acid, evaporate the solution almost to dry- 
nes> on the water-bath, then, at a somewhat higher 
temperature, upon the sand-bath, with continual stirring, 
until the residue no longer smells of nitric acid, and a cold 
glass plate placed over it for a moment no longer shows 
a deposit of moisture. After cooling, triturate the residue 
quickly, pour upon it (in a dry flask which is to be corked 
at once) from five to ten times its amount of a mixture of 
equal parts of ether and absolute alcohol, shake fre¬ 
quently, filter after one or two hours, using a filter-paper 
which is not wet with water, and wash any residue 
remaining with small quantities of the ether-alcohol mix- 
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ture until the last washings remain clear with a drop of 
dilute sulphuric acid. 

a. No residm remains: absence of barium and 164 
strontium. Add a few drops of dilute sulphuric acid 
to the ether-alcohol solution. A precipitate shows 
the presence of calcium. 

h, A residue remains. Test the ether-alcohol solu- 165 
tion as in a. Dissolve the residue with the aid of 
heat in 70 to 100 parts of water, filter if necessary, 
acidify with three or four drops of acetic acid, heat 
to boiling, add normal potassium chromate until 
the liquid shows a yellow color, and boil up again. 
Should there still be a perceptible odor of acetic 
acid, some more potassium chromate must be added. 
a. No precipitate is formed: absence of barium. 

Mix the solution with ammonia and ammonium 
carbonate. A white precipitate shows strontium. 

A light yellow precipitate forms immediately 
or after standing for a ivhile: presence of barium. 
Filter after an hour, and test the filtrate according 
to a for STRONTIUM. 

B. Process for very Exa.ct Analyses. 

a. Since the precipitation of barium, strontium, and cal- 166 
cium by means of ammonium carbonate is interfered with 
by large amounts of ammonium salts, the latter must be 
removed, in case they were originally present or have been 
introduced into the liquid by the previous operations, 
before testing for the alkali-earth metals. Therefore, 
either evaporate directly to dryness the liquid which has 
been tested with ammonia and ammonium sulphide with 
negative results (135) or add hydrochloric acid to the 
liquid which has been filtered from the precipitate 
obtained with ammonia and ammonium sulphide, heat it 
to boiling for some time, filter off the sulphur, and 
then evaporate this filtrate to dryness. In either case, 
remove the ammonium salts by heating, moisten the 
residue with hydrochloric acid, add water and ammo¬ 
nia, filter, and proceed with the filtrate according to 
162 . 
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6. Since, in case the extraction of the nitrates with 
ether and alcohol (163) has not been complete, small 
amounts of calcium nitrate may have remained in the 
residue, the precipitate obtained by ammonia and ammo¬ 
nium carbonate in 165, nr, if it is very small, may be cal¬ 
cium carbonate. Test this spectroscopically, therefore, 
for strontium (§ 101, 8), or by the method described in 
§104. ^ ^ 

c. Since, if the operation has not been quite correctly 
carried out, traces of strontium may be contained in the 
ether-alcohol solution tested in 164, examine the precipi¬ 
tate produced by sulphuric acid, in case it is small, either 
by the help of the spectroscope (§ 102, 8), or according to 
the method given in § 104, to find if it is really calcium 
sulphate. 


§ 232. 

Examination for Magnesium^ 

To A PORTION OP THE LIQUID IN WHICH AMMONIUM CAR- 
DONATE, SULPHATE, AND OXALATE HAVE FAILED TO PRODUCE A 
PRECIPITATE (162), OR OF THE LIQUID FILTERED FROM THE 
PRECIPITATES FORMED (163), ADD AMMONIUM CHLORIDE, IF 
AMMONIUM SALTS ARE NOT PRESENT, THEN AMMONIA AND SOME 
SODIUM AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE, AND, IF A PRECIPITATE DOES 
NOT FORM AT ONCE, RUB THE INNER SIDES OF THE TEST-TUBE 
WITH A GLASS ROD, AND LET THE MIXTURE STAND FOR SOME 
TIME. 

1. No PRECIPITATE IS FORMED : absence.of magnesium. 167 
Pass on to § 233. 

2, A CRYSTALLINE PRECIPITATE IS FORMED : presence of 
MAGNESIUM. To test for the aleaij metals, pass on to 
§ 233. Ammonium magnesium phosphate is always crys¬ 
talline, and if, therefore, ammonium sodium phosphate 
produces a slight, flocculent precipitate, it is not justifiable 
to assume the presence of magnesium. The slight, flocky 
precipitate which is sometimesiihrown down here may be 
aluminium phosphate. It is obtained when alumina was 
present, and when too great an excess of ammonia was 
used in precipitating the metals of Groups III and IV. 
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Its appearance depends npon the circumstance that 
aluminium phosphate is less soluble than aluminium 
hydroxide in ammonia solution. Aluminium phosphate 
differs from ammonium magnesium phosphate in its in¬ 
solubility in acetic acid. In order to confirm the presence 
of maguesium, a flocculent precipitate obtained by ammo¬ 
nium sodium phosphate should therefore, after filtering, 
be treated with a little acetic acid, and the resulting fil¬ 
trate (which must not be made turbid by ammonium 
sulphate and oxalate) mixed with ammonia and a few 
drops of ammonium sodium phosphate. If magnesium is 
present, a crystalline precipitate is now obtained. 

§233. 

Examination for Potassium and Sodium. 

The following liquids may be in hand for testing for 
potassium and sodium: 

1. In the absence op organic substances : 

a. The remainder of the solution tested for mag- 
nesium with a negative result {§ 232,1). 

&. The remainder of the solution tested for mag¬ 
nesium with a positive result (§ 232, 2). 

2. In the presence op organic substances : the third of 
the liquid reserved in 161, in which hydrogen sulphide 
has produced no precipitate (110), or that filtered from 
the resulting precipitate (112). 

According as one or another of these liquids is at hand, 
a varying preparatory treatment is necessary. 

a. Case 1, a. 

Evaporate to dryness a sample of the solution tested 
for magnesium in § 232, 1, with a negative result (con¬ 
veniently in the hollow of a platinum crucible cover), and 
ignite gently. If no residue remains, potassium and 
sodium are not present. Pass on to § 234. If a residue 
remains, treat all the rest of the solution in a platinum 
or porcelain dish in the same way as the sample, and 
proceed with the residue, thus freed from ammonium salts, 
by 169. 


168 
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0. Case 1, b. 

Evaporate to dryness the remainder of the liquid tested 
in § 232, 2, for magnesium with a positive result, ignite 
until all the ammonium salts have been removed, heat 
the residue with some water, and add a few drops of ba¬ 
rium chloride. If this produces a precipitate, add a little 
more barium chloride until everything capable of being 
thus precipitated has been thrown down, then, with con¬ 
tinued heating, add barium hydroxide' solution prepared 
from the crystals, or rather thin milk of lime (calcium 
hydroxide) which has been freed from all traces of alkalies 
by repeated extraction with water, until turmeric-paper 
is strongly colored brown. After boiling some time, filter, 
add to the filtrate a slight excess of ammonium carbonate 
to which some ammonia has been added, warm for some 
time gently, filter, and evaporate the filtrate to dryness, 
then ignite gently until all ammonium salts have been 
driven off. If no residue remains, potassium and sodium 
are not present. Pass on to § 234. If a residue does 
remain, proceed with it according to 169. 

y. Case 2. 

The liquid under consideration here contains organic 
substances, and possibly also all the metals and salts 
mentioned at the beginning of § 230, as well as all the 
alkali-earth metals. Evaporate it to dryness in a porce¬ 
lain dish, moisten the residue with pure concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and heat under a good hood or in the 
open air until the greater part of this has evaporated. 
After cooling, add water, filter, mix the hot filtrate with 
barium chloride as long as a precipitate is still formed, 
then add barium hydroxide solution or milk of lime, 
and proceed as given in 0 (Case 1, 6). 

The residue obtained in a, 0^ or y, freed from ammo- 169 
nium salts, should not be tested directly for the alkali 
metalsy because it generally contains small amounts of 
the alkali-earth metals, and perhaps a little silicic acid. 
Dissolve it, therefore, in a little water, add some am¬ 
monia, and then a little ammonium carbonate, and warm 
gently far some time. If a precipitate has formed, filter 
it off. Evaporate this filtrate, or the liquid which has 
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remained clear, to dryness again, and ignite gently to 
remove the small amount of ammonium salts. If a resi¬ 
due now remains, potassium or sodium is present. Dis¬ 
solve this in very little water, in which it must dissolve 
clear,* transfer half of the liquid to a watch-glass, leav¬ 
ing the other half in the porcelain dish. 

aa. Add to the latter portion a few drops of hy^ 170 
drochloroplatinic acid solution. If a yellow, crystal¬ 
line precipitate is formed at once or after some 
time, POTASSIUM is present. If no precipitate is 
formed, allow the liquid to evaporate at a gentle 
heat, and treat the residue with very little water 
(if only chlorides are present, still better with a 
mixture of water and alcohol). The slightest 
trace of potassium may then be recognized by 
the fact that a small amount of a heavy yellow 
powder remains undissolved (§ 94, 3). In the 
presence of an iodide, the deep brown color of 
the liquid interferes with the detection of potas¬ 
sium by hydrochloroplatinic acid (§ 97). Under 
these circumstances, it is better to test with * 
sodium acid tartrate. 

bb. To the other half, after testing its 171 
reaction and neutralizing any free acid with 
potassium carbonate, add some add potassium 
pyroantimonate. If a crystalline precipitate is 
formed thereby, immediately or after some time, 
SODIUM is present. The complete absence of 
sodium can be assumed with certainty only if 
no crystals of acid sodium pyroantimonate have 
formed, even after twelve hours. In regard to 
the crystalline form of the precipitate, and the 
precautions to be taken in making the test, com¬ 
pare § 96, 2. 

§234. 

Examination for Ammonium. 

Thebe still bemains the examination fob ammonium. 172 
Triturate some of the substance under investigation, or, 

* If this is not the case, the above described purification from traces of 
the alkali earths or silicic acid must be repeated. 
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if a liquid is in hand, a portion of this, with an excess of 
calcium hydroxide, and, if necessary, a little water. If 
any escaping gas smells of ammonia, if it blues moist, red 
litmus-paper, and forms white fumes when a glass rod 
moistened with acetic acid is lowered into the vessel con¬ 
taining the mixture, ammonium is present. The reaction 
is most sensitive if the trituration is made in a small 
beaker, and the latter covered with a glass plate, with a 
strip of moist turmeric- or red litmus-paper adhering to 
the under side. 

Complex Compounds. 

A. 1. Substances soluble in Water. 

'Detection of Acids.* 

§235. 

I. In the Absence of Organic Acids., 

In the first place, consider which are the acids that 17$ 
form compounds soluble in water with the bases found, 
and let this be the guide in the examination. To beginners, 
the table given in Appendix IV will prove of consider¬ 
able assistance. The following method of analysis 
works best when the acids are combined exclusively 
with alkali metals. It is therefore usually advisable 
to precipitate other metals first, with sodium carbonate, 
with the application of heat, and then to examine the 
filtrate. 

1. Thb acids of arsenic, carbonic acid, sulphur com¬ 
bined with metals or hydrogen, chromic acid, hydroferri- 
CYANio ACTD, and silicic acid will have been usually detected 
in the preliminary examination or in testing for the metals 
(see §§ 211, 225, 226, and 228). Chromic acid is also easily 
recognized by the yellow or reddish-yellow color of the 
solution. If in doubt, test for it with lead acetate with 
the addition of acetic acid (§ 166, 8). 

2. Test the reaction of the liquid, and if it does not 174- 
react neutral, make a considerable portion of it exoxAly 

* See the explanations in Section IIL In relation to another course for the 
detection of the inorganic acids, compare H. They, Zeitschr. f, analyt. Chem.^ 
as, 533. 
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neutral with nitric acid or ammonia. Should this pro¬ 
duce a precipitate (possibly of silicic acid, magnesium 
hydroxide, etc.), it is to be filtered off. If carbonic acid is 
evolved upon neutralization, it is to be removed by boiling. 

Four portions of this liquid are to be used for 3, 4, 

7, and 8. 

3. A portion of the clear, neutral solution mentioned 175 
in 2 is mixed with barium chloride, or, if the solution 
contains lead, silver, or a mercurous salt, with barium 
nitrate. 

а. No PRECIPITATE IS FORMED : absence of sulphuric, 
phosphoric, chromic, silicic, oxalic, arsenious, and 
arsenic acids, as well as of any considerable quantities 
of boric and hydrofluoric acids.* Pass on to 176. 

б. A PRECIPITATE IS FORMED. Dilute the liquid, 
and add hydrochloric acid, or, as the case may be, 
nitric acid. If the precipitate does not redissolve, or 
at least not completely, sttlphurio acid is present. 

4. Add silver nitrate to another portion of the clear, 176 
neutral solution (see 2). 

а. No PRECIPITATE IS FORMED. Pass on to 181, for 
there is neither chlorine, bromine, iodine, cyanogen,t 
sulphocyanogen, ferro- andferricyanogen, nor sulphur 
present; nor phosphoric, arsenic, arsenious, chromic, 
silicic, oxalic acids, nor boric acid if the solution was 
not too dilute. 

б. A PRECIPITATE IS FORMED. Observe its color, $177 
then add nitric acid, and shake the mixture. 

a. The precipitate dissolves completely: absence of 
chlorine, bromine, iodine, cyanogen, sulphocyano- 

* If the solution contains an ammonium salt in somewhat considerable pro¬ 
portion, the non-formation of a precipitate cannot be considered a conclusive 
proof of the absence of these acids, since the barium salts of most of them (not 
the sulphate) are more or less soluble in presence of ammonium salts. The pre¬ 
cipitation of barium borate is also very much interfered with or prevented by 
the presence of alkali-metal chlorides. 

t That the cyanogen in mercuric cyanide is not indicated by silver 
nitrate has been mentioned in the foot-note under 78. 

t Chloride, bromide, cyanide, sulphocyanide, ferrocyanide, oxalate, silicate, 
and borate of silver are white ; iodide, orthophosphate, and arsenite of silver 
are yellow; arsenate and ferricyanide of silver are brownish-red; silver 
chromate is purple-red ; and silver sulphide is black. 
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gen, ferro- and ferricyanogen, and also of sulpliur. 

Pass on to 181. 

A. A residm is left: chlorine, bromine, iodine, 178 
cyanogen, snlphocyanogen, ferro- or ferricyanogen 
may be present; and if the residue is black or black¬ 
ish, HYDROGEN SULPHIDE or a Soluble METALLIC SUL¬ 
PHIDE. If necessary, the presence of sulphur may 
be readily confirmed, by mixing another portion of 
the solution with a solution of lead acetate in 
Bodium hydroxide. 

oa. Test another portion of the original solu¬ 
tion, or of the solution precipitated with sodium 
carbonate, for iodine, and subsequently for 
BROMINE, with starch paste and carbon disul¬ 
phide, a solution of nitrous acid in sulphuric 
acid, and chlorine-water, according to p. 377, but 
compare also cc. 

66. Test a small portion of the liquid men- 178 
tioned in aa, after the addition of some hydro¬ 
chloric acid, with ferric chloride. A red color 
shows SULPHOOYANOGEN ; a blue precipitate, 
ferrocyanogen. If the latter is obtained, shake 
another portion of the liquid mentioned in aa 
with ether, after the addition of some hydro¬ 
chloric acid, pour off the layer of ether, and test 
it with ferric chloride for sulphocyanogen. If 
the color of the silver precipitate leads to the 
suspicion of the presence of ferricyanogen, test 
another portion for the latter substance with 
ferrous sulphate (freshly prepared, by warm¬ 
ing iron wire with dilute sulphuric acid in 
excess). 

cc. Cyanogen, if present in the form of a simple 
cyanide of an alkali metal soluble in water, may 
usually be readily recognized by the smell of 
hydrocyanic acid, which the substance emits, 
and which is rendered more strongly perceptible 
by the addition of a little dilute sulphuric acid. 

If ferrocyanogen and ferricyanogen are absent, 
cyanogen may be detected in the liquid men- 
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tioned in aa, by the method given in § 185, 6. If 
they are present, see § 188. 

Since hydrocyanic acid seriously interferes 
with the detection of iodine and bromine by 
means of nitrons acid or chlorine-water and car¬ 
bon disulphide, negative results obtained by 
testing in aa., in the presence of cyanogen, do not 
justify the conclusion that iodine and bromine 
are absent. In this case, it is necessary to destroy 
the cyanogen before testing for them, and for 
this purpose proceed as directed in § 188. 

dd. Should bromine, iodine, cyanogen, sul- 180 
phocyanogen, ferrocyanogen, ferricyanogen, and 
sulphur not be present, the precipitate which 
nitric acid has failed to dissolve consists of silvee 

CHLOEIDE. 

But where one or more of these bodies are 
present, a special examination for chlorine may 
sometimes become necessary, particularly when 
the relative quantities of the precipitates do not 
afford a decided indication of the presence of 
chlorine.* In these rare cases, make use of one 
of the methods given in § 188. 

6 . Ohlobic acid is known by the yellow color produced 181 
when a little of the original solid substance, or that 
obtained by evaporation, is brought into contact with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, upon a watch-glass (§ 194, 7). 

6. Nitric acid is tested for with ferrous sulphate and 
sulphuric acid, in a portion of the original solution 
(§ 193, 6). This reaction is impeded or prevented by 
the presence of some other acids. If such were present, 
particularly chloric, chromic, hydriodic, or hydrobromic 
acids, they are first to be removed or destroyed. Chloric 
acid is destroyed by ignition (§ 195, near the ead); chromic 
acid is reduced by sulphurous acid, chroinic hydroxide 
being precipitated afterwards with ammonia; hydriodic 


♦Supposing, for instance, silver nitrate to have produced a copious pre- 
cipitate insoluble in nitric apid, and the subsequent examinaUon to have 
shown mere traces oi iodine or bromine, the presence of chlorine may be 
held to be demonstrated without requiring additional proof. 
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and hydrobromic acids are remoTed by silver sulphate. 
Moreover, the reaction § 193, 13, serves the purpose. 

Phosphobic, bobic, silicic, and oxalic aceds, as well 
as HYDBOFLUOBic ACID, are still to be tested for. 

For the first four acids, test only in cases where both 
barium chloride and silver nitrate have produced pre¬ 
cipitates in neutral solutions. (Compare, however, foot¬ 
note to 175.) 

7. Test for phosphobic acid by adding to a portion of 182 
the neutral solution (see 2) ammonia in excess, then 
ammonium chloride and magnesium sulphate. Very 
minute quantities of phosphoric acid are detected most 
readily by means of molybdic acid (§ 172, 10). Arsenic 
acid, if present, must be first separated by hydrogen sul¬ 
phide, whichever method o-f testing is to be used, the 
solution being acidified, and kept at 70° during the pas¬ 
sage of the gas. 

8. To make a preliminary test for oxalic and hydbo- 
FLUOBic acids, add calcium chloride to a fresh por¬ 
tion of the neutral solution prepared in 2, and if a pre¬ 
cipitate is produced, add acetic acid. If no precipitate 
is obtained, or if one which is formed dissolves easily in 
acetic acid, oxalic and hydrofluoric acids are not present; 
in the other case, although it cannot be concluded that 
one of these acids is present, there is reason for testing 
for them. Test, therefore, portions of the original sub¬ 
stance for oxalic acid,* by § 175, 7, and for fluorine 
according to § 176, 5. But, since the solutions of many 
oxalates are not precipitated by calcium chloride (§ 177), 
always test directly for oxalic acid* when heavy metals 
are present by § 175, 7. 

9. Acidify slightly, with hydrochloric acid, a portion 188 
of the original solution, or, if the case requires it, that 
which has been precipitated with sodium carbonate, then 
test for BOBio acid, by means of turmeric-paper (§ 174, 5), 
Since chloric, chromic, and hydriodic acids impede or 
prevent the reaction, these, if present, must be removed 

or destroyed before testing for boric acid (compare § 235, 

♦ If the substance contains carbonic acid, this is to be first removed by 
means of dilute sulphuric acid. 
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6). Any nitrous acid present, wMcIl also lias an interfer¬ 
ing action upon this test, may be destroyed by bromine in 
the acidified solution. 

10. Should SILICIC ACID not yet have been found in 
the course of testing for the bases, acidify a portion of 
the liquid with hydrochloric acid, evaporate to dryness, 
and treat the residue with hydrochloric acid (§ 180, 2). 

Complex Compounds, 

A. 1. Substances soluble in Water. 

Detection of Acids. 

n. In the Presence of Organic Adds, 

§236. 

1. The examination for the inorganic acids, including 184 
oxalic acid, is made as described in § 235. As the tartrates 
and citrates of barium and silver are insoluble or at least 
difficultly soluble in water, tartaric acid and citric acid 
•can be present only in oases where both barium chloride 
and silver nitrate have produced precipitates in the neu¬ 
tral fluid; still, in drawing this inference, bear in mind 
that these salts are slightly soluble in solutions of am¬ 
monium salts. 

In testing for the organic acids, a solution is generally 
used which is freed from the metals of Groups II, HI, 

JY, V, and VI, according to 173, and which, if required, 
is to be made exactly neutral with ammonia or hydro¬ 
chloric acid. If carbonic acid is evolved in this opera¬ 
tion, it is to be removed by heating for a short time, with 
repeated agitation. If the metals cannot be fully removed 
by sodium carbonate, as is often the case in the presence 
of a non-volatile organic acid, complete the separation 
according to the method described at the beginning of 
§ 220. The cases will be distinctly specified where the 
‘Solution thus prepared should not be used, but the 
origincd aqueous solution instead. 

2. Make a portion of the sufficiently concentrated 185 
liquid feebly alkaline with ammonia, add some ammo- 
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nium chloride, then calcium chloride in not too small 
amount, rub the walls of the vessel with a glass rod or 
shake vigorously, and let the mixture stand about two 
hours. 

а. No PKECIPITATE IS FORMED, EITHER AT ONCE OB 
AFTER THE LAPSE OP SOME TIME : absence of tartaric 
acid. Pass on to 186. 

б. A PRECIPITATE IS FORMED IMMEDIATELT, OB AFTER 
SOME TIME. Filter, and keep the filtrate for further 
examination according to 186. Wash the precipitate,, 
the formation of which does not in any way show the 
presence of tartaric acid, because it may be due also 
to calcium phosphate, oxalate, etc.; digest and shake 
it with solution of sodium hydroxide without apply¬ 
ing heat, then dilute with a little water, filter, and 
boil the filtrate some time. If a precipitate separates, 
TARTARIC ACID is indicated. Filter hot, and test the 
precipitate according to § 197, 8 or 15. 

3. Mix the fluid in which calcium chloride has 18ft 
failed to produce a precipitate, or that which has been 
filtered from the precipitate formed (in the latter 
case some more calcium chloride is to be added), with 
3 volumes of alcohol, stopper the flask, and let it 
stand at the lowest possible temperature for severa 
hours. 

a. No PRECIPITATE IS FORMED : absence of citric, IST 
malic, and succinic acids. Pass on to 190, 

J. A PRECIPITATE IS FORMED. Filter, and treat the 18ft 
filtrate as directed in 190. Treat the precipitate, 
after washing it mth some alcohol, as follows: * 

Suspend the precipitate in water, add a little hy¬ 
drochloric acid, filter if necessary, add ammonia to 
the filtrate to strongly alkaline reaction, and then 
heat for some time to boiling, during which the reac¬ 
tion must remain alkaline. 

a. It remains clear : absence of citric acid. Add 

♦If the precipitate is very slight, it may possibly be due to a portion of 
tartaric acid which has rem^ed in solution in the treatment according to 186. 
Dissolve it, therefore, in a little hydrochloric acid, and repeat the operations 
described in 186 and 186. 
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more alcoliol,let the mixture stand for some hours at 
the lowest possible temperature, filter off the pre¬ 
cipitate, which may contain calcium malate and suc¬ 
cinate, wash it with a little alcohol, remove it from 
the filter, dry it in a porcelain dish until all the 
alcohol is driven off, * dissolve it in about 2 cc of 
strong nitric acid (of about 1.35 sp. gr.), and evapo¬ 
rate to dryness on the water-bath ; put 2 cc more of 
the s^me nitric acid upon the residue, evaporate 
again to dryness, and repeat this evaporation with 
2 cc of nitric acid still a third time. In this opera¬ 
tion, any succinic acid present remains unchanged, 
while any malic acid is converted into oxalic acid, 
with evolution of carbonic acid. Boil the residue 
with a small excess of sodium carbonate solution, 
filter, just acidify a portion with acetic acid, and 
add a few drops of calcium chloride solution. If 
a white precipitate of calcium oxalate is formed, 
M A Lio ACID is indicated. To test for succinic acid 
in this case, nearly neutralize the remainder of 
the alkaline liquid with hydrochloric acid, precip¬ 
itate the slightly alkaline solution hot with cal¬ 
cium chloride added somewhat in excess, filter, 
and mix the filtrate with alcohol. A resulting 
precipitate necessitates testing further for succinic 
ACID. If the precipitate, washed with alcohol, is 
suspended in a little water, dilute sulphuric acid 
is added, this is extracted repeatedly with ether, 
and the ether is distilled off, the succinic acid is 
obtained as a residue (§ 205). If oxalic acid 
formed from malic acid was not present, the rest 
of the alkaline solution may be exactly neutralized 
with hydrochloric acid, and succinic acid may be 
tested for with ferric chloride (§ 202, 5).t 

/?. A HEAVY WHITE PEECiPrrATE IS FOBMED : pres- 18ft 
ence of citeic acid. Filter while boiling, and test 
the filtrate for malic and succinic acids, as in - To 

* Oxalic acid would also be produced by the action of nitric acid upon any 
alcohol which was left behind. 

t For other methods of separating malic acid from succinic acid, see § 20(X. 
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remove all doubt as to whether the precipitate is 
calcium citrate, redissolve it in a little hydrochloric 
acid, heat, make alkaline again with ammonia, and 
boil. The precipitate must now be thrown down 
again. (Compare § 198, 3.) 

4. Heat the filtrate of 188, or the liquid in which the 190 
addition of alcohol has failed to produce a precipitate 
(187), to expel the alcohol, neutralize exactly with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and add ferric chloride. 

a. Neither a precipitation nor a coloration re¬ 
sults : absence of salicylic and benzoic acids, as 
well as of any considerable amounts of acetic and 
formic acids. Pass on to 191 and 192. 

S. A flesh-colored precipitate is formed: ben- 
zoic acid. For confirmation, treat it, after it has been 
washed, with a small amount of hydrochloric acid 
(§ 203, 2). 

c. A violet coloration is produced : salicylic 
ACID. ^ Since, if this is intense, a possible precipitate 
of ferric benzoate cannot be seen, filter the liquid, and 
wash the filter-paper with water. If there remains a 
flesh-colored precipitate, it is due to benzoic acid, and 
is to be subjected to confirmatory testing according 
to 6. 

d, A more or less red coloration is produced. In 
this case, acetic acid or formic acid is present in 
somewhat large amount. Filter, and proceed with 
any precipitate of ferric benzoate collected upon the 
the filter-paper, according to h. Heat the filtrate to 
boiling, just dissolve the resulting precipitate by add¬ 
ing hydrochloric acid drop by drop, and add several 
volumes of water. A violet coloration shows the 
presence of salicylic acid. 

5. Evaporate a portion of the original aqueous solution 191 
to dryness (if acid, after previously making alkaline with 
sodium hydroxide), introduce the residue or a portion of 
the original dry substance into a test-tube, pour some 
alcohol over it, add about an equal volume of concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, and heat to boiling. Evolution of 
the odor of acetic ether demonstrates the presence of 
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ACETIC ACID, The odor is rendered more distinctly per¬ 
ceptible by shaking the cooling or cold mixture.* 

6. Test for formic acid by exactly acidifying a portion of 192 
the liquid prepared according to 184, with hydrochloric 
acid, and heating with mercuric chloride solution. A 
white turbidity from the separation of mercurous chloride 
shows the presence of formic acid (§ 207, 6). Confirm its 
presence further by silver nitrate and by mercurous 
nitrate (§ 207, 4 and 6).* 

Complex Compounds. 

Ar 2. Substances insoluble in Water, but soluble in Hydro¬ 
chloric Acid, Nitric Acid, or Aqua Eegia. 

Detection of the Acids. 

I, In the Absence of Organic Adds. 

§ 237. 

In the examination of these compounds, attention must 
be directed to all inorganic acids, with the exception of 
chloric acid. Cyanogen compounds and silicates are not 
examined by this method. (Compare §§ 240 and 241.) 

1. Carbonic acid, sulphur (in the form of metallic sul- 193 
phides), ARSENious, arsenic, and chromic acids, if pres¬ 
ent, have been found already in the examination for 
bases; nitric acid, if present, has been detected in the 
preliminary examination, by the ignition in a glass tube 

(8, cc). 

2. Mix a sample of the substance with 4 parts of pure 194 
sodium-potassium carbonate, and should a metallic sul¬ 
phide be present, add some sodium nitrate ; fuse the mix¬ 
ture in a platinum crucible if there are no reducible me- 

* In the presence of chromic or chloric acid, it is not possible to detect 
acetic and formic acids by the methods given. Where chromic acid is pres¬ 
ent, mix the original solution with some sulphuric acid, then shake with an 
excess of lead oxide, filter, add dilute sulphuric acid to the filtrate in moderate 
excess, and distil. Make the distillate alkaline with sodium hydroxide, evap¬ 
orate almost to dryness, and test the residue by 191 and 192. Also, when 
organic acids of the first and second groups are present in large amount, ir is 
advisable first to' mix the liquid with sulphuric acid and subject it to distilla¬ 
tion. In the presence of chloric acid, this is reduced according to § 194, 10. 
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tallic compotmds present, or in a porcelain crucible if such 
compounds are present; boil the cooled mass with water, 
filter, and proceed with the filtrate for the detection of 
the acids, according to § 236.* 

3. As the phosphates of the alkali-earth metals, and 195 
also aluminium phosphate, are only incompletely decom¬ 
posed by fusion with an alkali-metal carbonate, it is 
always advisable, in cases where alumina or alkaline 
earths are present and phosphoric acid has not yet been 
detected (compare 160), to dissolve a fresh sample of the 
substance in nitric acid, and test for phosphoric Aom with 
molybdic acid solution (§ 172, 10). In the presence of 
silicic or arsenic acid, prepare a solution with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, separate the former by § 180, 3, the latter 
with hydrogen sulphide according to § 156, 3, filter, evapo¬ 
rate the filtrate almost to dryness, with addition of nitric 
acid, dilute with water containing nitric acid, and then 
test with molybdenum solution. 

4. If alkali-earth metals have been found in the exam¬ 
ination for bases, and fluorine has not yet been detected 
(160), a separate portion should be tested for fluorine, 
by § 176, 5 or 6. 

5. That portion of the substance which has been 19ft 
treated as directed in 194 can be tested for silicic acid, 
only in cases where the fusion has been effected in a 
platinum crucible. When a porcelain crucible has been 
used, examine a separate portion by evaporating the hy¬ 
drochloric or nitric acid solution (§ 180, 3). 

6. Examine a separate portion of the substance for 
oxAixiG acid by boiling with sodium carbonate (see 198). 
Acidify the alkaline filtrate with acetic acid, and test with 
solution of calcium sulphate. If a white, pulverulent pre¬ 
cipitate is formed, this indicates oxalic acid. Confirm by 
taking a fresh portion of the substance, removing carbonic 
acid, if necessary, by treating with dilute sulphuric acid 
alone, and then testing according to § 175, 7. 


♦In the presence of a metallic sulphide, a separate portion of it must bae 
examined for sulphuric acid, by heating it with hydrochloric acid, filteiingi, 
diluting the filtrate, and adding barium chloride. 
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Complex CompounAa. 

A. 2. Substances insoluble in Water, but soluble in Hidbo-^ 
CHLORIC Acid, Nitric Acid, or Aqua Eegia. 

Detection op the Acids. 

EE. In the Presence of Organic Adds. 

§ 238. 

1 . Conduct the examination for inorganic acids accord- 197 
ing to § 237. 

2. Test for acetic acid, using the original solution, or, 
if the case requires it, the distillate obtained after the 
addition of sulphuric acid, according to § 206, 7. (Com¬ 
pare also the foot-note under 191.) 

3. To a small portion of the substance in a watch- 
glass add a little dilute hydrochloric acid. If a residue 
remains, it should be tested for benzoic acid and SAll- 
CXLIO acid according to § 205. Any considerable quantity 
of these acids is most readily detected in this way, but 
a small quantity might completely dissolve. It is there¬ 
fore necessary to take these acids into consideration in 198. 

4. Boil a portion of the substance for a few min- 198 
utes with a large excess of sodium carbonate solution, 
adding some of the solid substance if the solution is not 
strong; dilute, and filter from the precipitate. All the 
organic acids are now in the filtrate as sodium salts. 
Evaporate the filtrate to concentrate it, acidify with 
hydrochloric acid, filter off any salicylic or benzoic acid 
that may separate in this case, drive off carbonic acid by 
moderate heating and repeated shaking, and proceed by 
185. If heavy metals or aluminium should have gone 
into the solution through the agency of organic acids, 
they should be removed according to the directions given 

at the beginning of § 220, before testing for the organic 
acids. 
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Complex Compounds. 

B. Substances insoluble ob spaeingly soluble in Watee^ 
Hydbochlobio Acid, Niteic Acid, and Aqua Eecia. 

Detection of the Bases, Acids, and non-metallio Elements. 

§ 239 * * * § 

To this class belong the following bodies: 19ft 

Babium sulphate, steonttum sulphate, and calcium 
sulphate, t 

Lead sulphate X and lead chlobide.§ 

SiLYEB chlobide, bilver bromide, silver iodide, and 
silver cyanide.il 

Silicic acid, and many silicates. 

Native and ignited alumina, and many aluminates. 
Ignited chromic oxide and chbomio ibon-oee (a com-. 
pound of chromic oxide and ferrous oxide). 

Ignited and native stannic oxide (tin-stone). 

Some metapbosphates and some arsenates. 

Calcium fluobide and a few other compounds of 
fluorine. 

SULPHUE. 

Cabbon. 

Of these compounds, those printed in small capitals 
are more frequently met with. To the silicates, a special 
chapter (§§ 241-245) is devoted. 

The substance is first subjected to the prelimin¬ 
ary experiments described below in a-e, unless the 
quantity at disposal is too small, in which case, pass 


* Compare the observations in Section III; and in relation to the cyanogen 
compounds insoluble in acids, see § 340. 

f Calcium sulphate passes partially into the solution effected by water, and 
often completely into that effected by acids. 

i Lead sulphate may pass completely into the solution effected by acids. 

§ Lead chloride can only be found here it the precipitate insoluble in acids^ 
has not been thoroughly washed with hot water. 

[ Bromide, iodide, and cyanide of silver are decomposed by boiling with 
aqua regia, and converted into silver chloride; they can accordingly be found 
here only in cases where the operator has to deal with a substance which (as- 
aqua regia has failed to effect its solution) is examined directly by the method 
here described. 
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on at once to 205, bearing in mind, however, that the sub¬ 
stance must be assumed to contain all the bodies men¬ 
tioned, 

а. Examine attentively the physical condition of 200 
the substance, to ascertain whether it is homogeneous 

or not, whether it is sandy or pulverulent, whether it 
has the same color throughout, or is made up of 
variously colored particles, etc. A microscope, or 
at least a lens, will be often found useful for this 
purpose. 

б. Heat a small sample in a glass tube sealed at 201 
one end. If brown fumes arise, and sulphub sub¬ 
limes, this is, of course, a proof of the presence of 
that substance. 

c. If the substance is black, this indicates, in 202. 
most cases, the presence of cakbon (charcoal, coal, 
bone-black, lamp-black, graphite, etc.). Heat a small 
sample on platinum foil with the blowpipe flame 
directed from below; if the black substance is con¬ 
sumed, it consisted of oaebon in some form. Graph¬ 
ite (which may be readily recognized by its property 

of communicating its color to the fingers, to paper, 
etc.) requires the aid of oxygen and a strong red heat 
for complete combustion. 

d. Heat for some time a small sample with a small 202 
fragment of potassium cyanide and some water, filter, 
and test half of the filtrate by acidifying with nitric 
acid, and the other half with ammonium sulphide. 

If the former produces a white precipitate, while 
the latter (provided that the amount of potassium 
cyanide was not too large) gives a brownish-black 
precipitate, it is shown that the substance contains a 
srLVEE compound. 

c. If an undissolved residue has been left in d, 204 
wash this thoroughly with water, and if white, 
moisten it with ammonium sulphide; if it turns 
black, LEAD SALTS are present. If, however, the resi¬ 
due left in d is black, heat it with a concentrated 
solution of slightly acid ammonium acetate,* filter, 

* This is -prepared by mixing ammonia solution, without the addition of 
water, with acetic acid until the liquid has a slight acid reaction. 
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and test the filtrate for lead, by means of sulphuric 
acid and with hydrogen sulphide.* 

The results obtained by these preliminary ex- 
periments serve as a guide in the following course: 

1. a. Lead salts are not pbesent. Pass on to 206. 205 
J. Lead salts are pbesent. Heat the substance 
with a concentrated, slightly acid solution of am¬ 
monium acetate* to about 70°, pour the solution 
through a filter, and repeat the operation until the 
lead salt is completely dissolved. Test a portion 
of the filtrate with barium chloride for sxjlphueio 
ACID ; a second and third portion by the addition of 
sulphuric acid in excess, and by hydrogen sulphide, 
for LEAD ; and the remainder, after dilution with 20 
parts of water and adding nitric acid, with silver 
solution for chloeine. If ammonium acetate has 
left a residue, wash this, and treat it as directed 
in 206. 

"2. a. SiLVEB SALTS ABE NOT PBESENT. Pass on to 207. 206 
&. SiLVEB SALTS ABE PRESENT. Digest the sub¬ 
stance, which was free from lead or has been freed 
irom it by extraction with ammonium acetate, 
repeatedly with potassium cyanide and water, at a 
gentle heat (in presence of sulphur, in the cold), 
until all the silver salt is removed. If a residue is 
left, wash this, and proceed with it according to 207. 
After sufficient dilution, acidify the solution with 
nitric acid in the open air or under a good hood. 

The resulting precipitate is then filtered off. It must 
give METATiTJO SILVER after washing and fusing with 
sodium carbonate in a cavity on charcoal (§ 135, 10). 
Whether the silver was originally combined with a 
halogen, and with which one of them, is deter¬ 
mined according to 214. Finally, test the liquid, 
filtered from the silver precipitate, with barium chlo¬ 
ride for sulphuric acid.f 

* The presence of lead in silicates {e.g,, in lead glass) cannot be detected in 
this way. 

f The potassium carbonate usually present in potassium cyanide may have 
occasioned a partial or complete decomposition of any alkali-earth metal sul¬ 
phates that were present. 
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3. a. SULPHUB IS NOT PBESENT. PaSS OH to 208. 207 

5. SuLPHUB IS PBESENT. Heat tlie substance, free 

from silver and lead, in a covered porcelain crucible 
until all the Sulphur is expelled, and if a residue is 
left, treat this according to 208. 

4. Mix the substance, free from silver, lead, and sul- 208 
phur, with 2 parts of sodium carbonate, 2 parts of potas¬ 
sium carbonate, and 1 part of potassium nitrate,* heat in 

a platinum crucible until the mass is in a state of calm 
fusion, and place the red-hot crucible on a thick, cold iron 
plate to cool. It will thus generally be possible to re¬ 
move the fused mass from the crucible in a cake. If 
this does not succeed, heat the crucible again until 
the edges of the cake begin to melt. After complete 
cooling, put enough water into the crucible so that 
the cake is well covered, and warm a little with a 
flame held underneath. The cake is then loosened 
at once, if the crucible has no bruises (Stockmann). 
Place the mass, or, if necessary, the crucible with its con- 
tents, in a beaker, soak the cake with water, apply heat, 
filter oflf the residue usually remaining, and wash it until 
the water running through no longer gives a precipitate 
with barium chloride. (Only the first washings are col¬ 
lected with the filtrate.) 

a. The solution so obtained contains the acids which 209 
were present in the substance decomposed by fusing. 

But, besides these acids, it may also contain such 
bases as are soluble in caustic alkalies. Proceed as 
follows: 

a. Test a small portion, after acidifying with 
hydrochloric acid, for sulphubio aodd by means of 
barium chloride. 

/?. Test another portion, after acidifying with 
nitric acid, with molybdic acid solution for phos- 


* Addition of potassium nitrate is useful even in the case of white pow- 
flers as it counteracts the injurious action of lead silicate (should any be Res¬ 
ent) upon the platinum crucible. In the case of black powders, the propo^on 
of potassium nitrate must be correspondingly increased, in order that carbon. 
If present, may be consumed as completely as possible, and that any chromite 
present may be more thoroughly decomposed. 
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PHOBIC and aesenic acids (§ 172, 10 and § 156, 9), 

If a yellow precipitate is obtained, any arsenic 
acid is detected and removed in another portion 
of the solution, after making it acid with sulphuric 
acid and evaporating on the water-bath to a small 
volume, by means of hydrogen sulphide, and the 
filtrate is then tested again for phosphoric acid. 
y. Test another portion for fluoeine (§ 176, 7). 
d. If the solution is yellow, CHEomc acid is 
present. To confirm, acidify a portion of the solu¬ 
tion with acetic acid, and test with lead acetate. 

6. Acidify the remainder with hydrochloric acid, 210 
evaporate to dryness, and treat the residue with 
hydrochloric acid and water. If a residue is left 
which refuses to dissolve even in boiling water, 
this consists of silicic acid. Test the hydrochloric 
acid solution now in the usual way for those 
bases which, being soluble in caustic alkalies, may 
be present here, especially for stannic oxide and 
alumina. 

J. Dissolve tM residue usually left in 208 in hydro- 211 
chloric acid (effervescence indicates the presence of 
alkali-earth metals, and a residue insoluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid is to be examined according to 213), and 
test the solution for the bases as directed in § 226. If 
much silicic acid has been found in 210, it is advis¬ 
able to evaporate the solution of the residue to dry¬ 
ness, and to treat with hydrochloric acid and water,, 
in order that the silicic acid remaining in the residue 
may also be removed as completely as possible. In 
relation to the alkalies that may be present in sili¬ 
cates, see 212. 

6. If it has been found in 4 that the substance insoluble 212“ 
in acids contains a silicate, treat a separate portion of it 
according to 228, to ascertain whether this silicate con¬ 
tains alkalies or not. 

. 6. If a residue is still left undissolved upon treating 21^ 
the residue obtained in 208 with hydrochloric acid (211), 
this may consist either of silicic acid which has separated, 
or of an undecomposed portion of barium sulphate, or 
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possibly stannic oxide remaining nndissolved; or it may 
be calcium fluoride and, if it is dark-colored, chrom¬ 
ite, as the last two compounds are only with diffi¬ 
culty decomposed by the method given in 208. Atten- 
tion should, therefore, be called to the fact that stannic 
oxide may always be detected by § 163, 11, and that cal- 
cium fluoride may be easily decomposed by sulphuric 
acid (§ 176, 5). The decomposition of chromite is 
easily accomplished by heating the fine powder to 
fusion with an equal amount of sodium peroxide, or 
also by mixing it with about 8 parts by weight of a 
mixture of 1 part of potassium chlorate and 3 parts 
of soda-lime, and exposing the mixture to a bright red 
heat for 1^ hours in a covered platinum crucible. In 
both cases, the mass contains the chromium as an alkali- 
metal chromate, which may be extracted with water. If 
stannic oxide was in the residue with chromite, it would 
be obtained in the above operations partly as an 
alkali-metal stannate in the aqueous solution of the 
fusion, and upon treating the insoluble residue from 
this with hydrochloric acid, partly as stannic chloride in 
the acid solution. 

7. If the residue insoluble in acids contained silver 214 
(206, &), an attempt should be made to obtain information as 
to whether that metal was present in the original substance 
as an insoluble compound, and if so, in what combination 
it existed, or whether it was converted into silver chloride, 
bromide, iodide, or cyanide, in the operation of treating the 
substance with solvents. This attempt may fail, how¬ 
ever, for, under certain circumstances, the question is 
scarcely to be decided by a mere qualitative analysis. 
This is easily understood if it is considered that, for 
example, when a mixture containing silver chloride and 
potassium iodide is treated with water, silver iodide and 
potassium chloride are obtained, and that mercuric iodide 
and silver nitrate yield mercuric nitrate and silver iodide 
when acted upon by water, etc. 

In order to obtain this information as far as possible, 
extract the original substance with boiling water, then 
with dilute nitric acid, wash the undissolved residue with 
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water, and, in the first place, test a small sample of it for 
silver according to 203. If silver is present, proceed to 
Ascertain the acid radical with which the metal is com* 
bined. This may be effected by treating the rest of the resi¬ 
due with finely granulated zinc and water, with addition of 
some dilute sulphuric acid, with frequent shaking, and 
filtering after a few hours. The filtrate may now be tested 
directly for chlorine, bromine, iodine, and cyanogen ; or 
the zinc may first be thrown down with sodium carbon¬ 
ate, in order to obtain the acid radicals in combination 
with sodium. 
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PEAOTIOAL COURSE IN PAETICULAB CASES. * 

X Special method fob the Decomposition of Cyanides, Feb- 

EOCTANIDES, ETC., INSOLUBLE IN WaTEB, AND ALSO OF MiXED 

Substances, insoluble in Watee, containing such Com-* 

POUNDS.* 


§240, 

The analysis of cyanogen compounds insoluble in 215 
prater, especially ferrocyanides, etc., by the common 
method is often attended by the manifestation of such 
^anomalous reactions that the analyst is easily misled. 
Moreover, acids often fail to effect the complete solution 
of these compounds. For these reasons, it is advisable 
to analyze them, and mixtures containing them, t by the 
following special method: 

1. Boil the residue which has been freed from all 
soluble substances by treatment with water, with strong 
potassium or sodium hydroxide solution, and after a few 
minutes’ ebullition, add some sodium carbonate; boil 
again for some time, dilute with water, and filter, in case 
there is a residue, and wash the latter. 


* Before making analyses according to this course, the operator should 
make himself familiar with the explanations in Section HI which refer to thia 
paragraph. 

f Whether insoluble cyanogen or ferro- and ferricyanogen compounds, etc., 
are present or not is usually determined in the preliminary examination, from 
the fact that when ignited in the closed tube they give off cyanogen (but 
sometimes, however, they give off nitrogen only), and, if water is present, hy¬ 
drocyanic acid and ammonia also, a residue of the metal mixed or combined 
with carbon being left behind. The insoluble ferro- and ferricyanides when 
boiled with hydrochloric acid yield decomposition products which are usually 
blue or green. 
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а. The residue^ wMch is now free from cyanogen, 
unless tlie substance contains silver cyanide, is 
examined by the usual method, beginning at 37. 

б. The solution^ which, if combinations of com- 216 
pound cyanogen radicals (ferrocyanogen cobalticy- 
anogen, etc.) are present, contains these combined 
with alkali metals, may also contain other acids, 
which have been separated from their bases by boil¬ 
ing with sodium carbonate, and lastly, also, such 
hydroxides as are soluble in caustic alkalies. Treat 

it as follows: 

Carefully mix a portion of the alkaline liquid 
with hydrogen sulphide water.* 

oa. No permanent precipitate is formed: ab¬ 
sence of zinc and lead and also of other metals of 
the fourth and fifth groups (which might possibly 
have gone into the alkaline solution through 
the agency of organic matters), with the excep¬ 
tion of mercury, whose sulphide may remain in 
solution in the sodium sulphide which is formed. 

Pass on to 217. 

66. A permanent precipitate is formed. Add 
to a larger portion of the alkaline liquid (216) 
sodium sulphide, drop by drop, as long as it 
produces a precipitate, but avoid as far as possi¬ 
ble any considerable excess. Heat moderately, 
filter, and treat the filtrate according to 217. 
Heat the washed precipitate with dilute nitric 
acid, which may leave mercuric sulphide and lead 
sulphate behind, and examine the solution for 
the metals of the fifth and fourth groups accord¬ 
ing to the usual course. If an insoluble residue 
remains after heating with nitric acid, it is to be 
tested for mercuric sulphide and lead sulphate 
according to 133. 

* Adding solution of hydrogen sulphide, or conducting the gas into the 
fluid, until the mixture smells of the reagent until the sodium or potas¬ 
sium hydroxide has been converted into an alkali-metal hydrosulphide) 
must, of course, be avoided, since this might lead to the precipitation of the 
alumina which may be present in the alkaline solution, and even of sulphides 
of met£ds of the sixth group; precipitations which are not intended here. 
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A Mix a small portion of the alkaline liquid 217 
in 'which hydrogen sulphide has given no precipi¬ 
tate, or of that from 'which the preoipj^te produced 
by sodium sulphide has been flltere»^5npfch dilute 
sulphuric acid just to distinct acid reaoiii^jSpjga^ add 
hydrogen sulphide in case the liquid dote not 
smell of this substance, or does not smell strongly 
of it. 

aa. No precipitate is formed^ with the exception 
of svlphuT v)hich may possibly separate : absence 
of the metals of the sixth group, and also of 
mercury in this solution. Pass on to 218. 

66. A precipitate is formed. Proceed 'with a 
larger portion of the liquid mentioned in 217 as 
with the small portion, filter off the resulting 
precipitate, 'wash it, and then examine it for mer¬ 
cury and the metals of the sixth group according 
to § 227. Examine the filtrate according to 218. 
y. The liquid in -which sulphides could not be 218 
■precipitated either in the alkaline or acid solution, 
or that from 'which such have been precipitated, is 
still to be examined for those metals -which form 
compound cyanogen radicals (iron, cobalt, manga¬ 
nese, chromium), and, besides these, for aluminium. 

It must also be tested for cyanogen, ferro cyan¬ 
ogen, cobalticyanogen, etc., and for other acids. 
Proceed, therefore, as follo-ws : 

aa. Use small samples of it for testing for 
acids according to § 235, or, if the case requires it, 

§ 236. If the liquid 'was already acidified with 
sulphuric acid, the testing for acids must be 
made promptly ; otherwise any hydroferrocy- 
anic or hydroferricyanic acids present may de¬ 
compose. To begin, test the acidified liquid 
with ferric chloride for ferrocyanogen* and with 
ferrous sulphate for ferricyanogen*. If the fluid 

♦It Is to be remembered in this connection that ferricyanogen originally 
fpresent may be converted into ferrocyanogen, not only by hydrogen sulphide, 
%ut also by bases, etc., wbich are capable of higher oxidation, e,g,, EtFe* 
<C3N)xi, + 2KOH -f 2FeO = 2K,Fe(CN). + Fe,0, -f H,0. 
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contains hydrogen sulphide, the latter test is 
of course omitted here, because hydroferricyanic 
acid is converted by hydrogen sulphide into hy- 
droferrocyanic acid, and in this case, it is advis¬ 
able, before testing for other acids, to free the 
solution as far as possible from hydrogen sul¬ 
phide by passing a rapid stream of air through 
it. Cobalticyanogen may be recognized by giv- 
ing a greenish precipitate with nickel salts and 
white precipitates with zinc and manganese salts, 
which may be proved to contain cobalt by means 
of the borax bead. 

hb. Evaporate almost to dryness another 
sample of the liquid mentioned in 218, after acidi- 
fjdng it with dilute sulphuric acid, then add pure 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and heat under a 
good hood until the greater part of the free sul¬ 
phuric acid has escaped. Dissolve the residue 
in water and test the solution for iron, manga¬ 
nese, cobalt, chromium, and aluminium, accord¬ 
ing to § 230. 

d. Test other portions of the liquid mentioned 
in 216 (in case it was necessary to precipitate sul¬ 
phides from it, and testing for sulphuric acid and 
ferricyanogen was consequently impossible in 218, 
aa) for sulphuric acid, after the addition of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, or. if required, nitric acid, with barium ' 
chloride or barium nitrate, as the case may be, 
and for ferricyanogen * by means of ferrous sul¬ 
phate, with the subsequent addition of hydrochloric 
acid. 

2, Decompose another portion of the original sub- 
stence by continued heating -with pure concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, and test the residue, after removing all other 
bases, for the alkali metals. 


* Compare the foot-note under 218 , ac. 
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II. Analysis of Silicates. 

§ 241. 

Whether the substance is a silicate or contains one is 220 
ascertained by the preliminary blowpipe examination 
with sodium metaphosphate (20). 

The analysis of silicates really differs from the usual 
course only in regard to the preparatory treatment re¬ 
quired to separate the silicic acid from the bases, and to 
obtain the latter in solution. 

The simple and double silicates are divided into two 
classes, which must be sharply distinguished here, be¬ 
cause they require different methods of analysis, viz., (1) 
silicates readily decomposable by acids (hydrochloric,, 
nitric, and sulphuric acids), and (2) silicates which are 
not, or only with difl3.culty, decomposed by acids. Many 
rocks consist of mixtures of the two classes. 

To ascertain to which class a given silicate belongs, 
reduce it to a very fine powder, and digest a portion with 
hydrochloric acid at a temperature near the boiling-point. 

If this fails to decompose it, test another portion by long- 
continued heating with a mixture of 3 parts of concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid and 1 part of water. If this also 
fails, the silicate belongs to the second class. Whether 
decomposition has been effected by the acid may be 
generally learned from external indications, as a col¬ 
ored solution forms almost invariably, and the separated 
gelatinous, fiocculent, or finely pulverulent silicic acid 
takes the place of the original heavy powder, which usually 
grated under the glass rod with which it was stirred. But 
whether the decomposition is complete, or extends only 
to one of the components of the rock, may be ascertained 
by boiling the separated silicic acid, after washing, in a 
solution of sodium carbonate. If perfect solution ensues, 
complete decomposition has been effected; if not, the 
decomposition is only partial. The results of these pre¬ 
liminary tests will show whether the silicate should be 
examined according to § 242, § 243, or § 244. 

Before proceeding further, examine a portion of the 
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substance also for water, by beating it in a perfectly dry 
glass tube. If the substance contains hygroscopic mois¬ 
ture, it must first be dried at 100® for a long time. Apply 
a gentle heat at first, but ultimately an intense heat, by 
means of a gas lamp provided with a chimney, or with the 
blowpipe. A preliminary examination for fluorine may 
be also conveniently combined with this (§ 176, 8). 

A. Silicates Decomposable by Acids. 

§ 242. 

a. Silicates decomposable by hydrochloric or nitric add.^ 

1. Mix the finely pulverized silicate with a little water 221 
to a uniform paste, then add moderately concentrated 
hydrochloric acid (or nitric acid), and digest at a tempera¬ 
ture near the boiling-point until complete decomposition 
is effected. Filter off a small portion of the liquid,t evap¬ 
orate the remainder to dryness, together with the silicic 
a.cid suspended therein, heat the residue at a temper¬ 
ature but little if at all above 100®, with constant stirring, 
until, hardly any more acid vapors escape, allow it to cool, 
moisten with hydrochloric acid, or, as the case may be, 
with nitric acid; afterwards add a little water, and heat 
gently for some time. 

This operation effects the separation of the smoic acid, 
and the solution of the bases in the form of chlorides or 
nitrates. Filter, wash the residue thoroughly, and ex¬ 
amine the solution by the usual method, beginning at 
§ 225, II or m. The residual silicic acid must always be 
tested, as it cannot under any circumstances be consid¬ 
ered pure. It frequently contains titanic acid, occasion¬ 
ally barium sulphate, possibly strontium sulphate, and 
often a little alumina. It is best tested by repeated 
heating in a platinum dish with hydrofluoric and sul¬ 
phuric acids, until all the silicic acid is removed in 
form of silicon fluoride. The residue is finally ignited, 

* Nitric acid would be preferred to hydrochloric acid, if silver or lead com¬ 
pounds were present. 

t Any arsenious acid present would volatilize by evaporation with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 
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^used with potassiuin disulphate, and then treated with 
cold water. If anything insoluble now remains, it is fil¬ 
tered off and tested according to § 104, for bariim (and 
strontium) sulphate. The dilute aqueous solution is 
tested by long boiling for titanium, * (§ 118) and the 
clear liquid or the filtrate from the resulting precipitate 
is tested with ammonia for aluminium. (If there is a possi¬ 
bility that silver chloride may have separated with the 
silicic acid, digest a part of the latter with ammonia, fil¬ 
ter, and test the filtrate by making it acid with nitric acid.) 

2. As in silicates, and more particularly in those decom- 222 
posed by hydrochloric acid, there are often found other 
acids or acid-forming elements, the following instructions 
must be attended to, that none of these substances may 
he overlooked: 

Of. Oaebonates are dete.cted in treating with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Sulphides are often detected in the 
same operation ; otherwise they may be tested for 
according to § 187, 8 or 9. 

j3. If the separated silicic acid is black, and turns 
white upon ignition in the air, this indicates the pres¬ 
ence of OAEBON or of OEGANIG SUBSTANCES. In presence 
of the latter, the silicates emit an empyreumatic odor 
upon being heated in the glass tube. 

y. Test the portion of the hydrochloric acid solu¬ 
tion filtered off before evaporating, for sulphubic Acm, 
PHOSPHOEIC ACID, AESENIOUS ACID, and ABSENIO ACID ; for 
sulphuric acid by diluting and adding barium chlo¬ 
ride ; for acids of arsenic by passing in hydrogen sul¬ 
phide, first in the cold, then at 70° (§ 167,12); for 

* If the silicic acid has been separated by evaporation on the water-bath, 
■only a part of the titanic acid will be found remaining with it; the rest (often 
the greater part) will pass into the hydrochloric acid solution, and will be pre¬ 
cipitated by ammonia together with aluminium and ferric hydroxides. To 
find this part, fuse the dried precipitate with potassium disulphate, dissolve the 
fusion in cold water, filter if necessary, dilute largely, pass in hydrogen sulphide 
until all the iron is reduced to the ferrous state, and (without filtering off the 
eulphur) keep the fiuid boiling for an hour with a constant current of car¬ 
bonic acid passing through' it. Filter, wash, and ignite; the sulphur will burn 
off, and titanic oxide will remain. Should it still contain iron, redissolve it by 
^fusion with potassium disulphate and treatment with cold water, and precipi- 
^te by boiling with sodium thiosulphate. 
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phosphoric acid by adding nitric acid, evaporating 
to dryness on the water-bath, warming the residue 
with nitric acid, filtering, and adding molybdic acid 
solution. Where arsenic is found, phosphoric acid 
is tested for in the fluid filtered from the sulphide of 
arsenic. 

d. Boric acid is best detected by fusing a portion 223^ 
of the substance in a platinum spoon with potassium- 
sodium carbonate, boiling the fused mass with water, 
and testing the solution by § 174, 5. 

€. With many silicates, boiling with water is suffi¬ 
cient to dissolve the chlorides present, which may 
then be readily detected in the filtrate by silver 
nitrate. The safest way, however, is to dissolve the 
mineral in dilute nitric acid, and test the solution 
with silver nitrate. 

C. Fluorides, which often occur in silicates in 
greater or smaller proportion, may be detected by 
§ 176, 6. 

3. If the silicate contains iron, as is generally the case, 224 
it is still to be determined whether this exists in the fer¬ 
rous or ferric state, or in both states of oxidation. For 
this purpose heat a sample of the finely pulverized sub¬ 
stance, as far as possible with exclusion of air, with 
moderately concentrated hydrochloric acid, dilute, filter, 
and test with potassium ferricyanide and with potassium 
sulphocyanide (§ 126, 8, and § 127,8). 

. 6. Silicates which resist the ouction of hydrochloric addy 
hut are decomposed ly concentrated sulphuric add. 

Heat the very finely pulverized mineral with a mix- 225-’ 
ture of 3 parts of pure concentrated sulphuric acid and 
1 part of water (best in a platinum dish), finally drive off 
the greater part of the acid, boil the residue with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, dilute, filter, and treat the filtrate as directed 
in § 226, and the residue (which, besides the separated 
silicic acid, may contain also sulphates of the alkaU-earth 
metals, etc.) as directed in § 243,1, for the residue insol¬ 
uble in acids. If it is wished to examine silicates of this, 
class for acids and acid radicals, treat a separate portion, 
of the substance according to § 243. 
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B. SmOATES WHICH ARE NOT DECOMPOSED BY ACTDS.* 

§243. 

As the silicates of this class are most conveniently de- 226 
composed by fusion with sodium-potassium carbonate, 
the portion so treated cannot, of course, be examined for 
alkali metals. The analytical process is therefore divided 
into two principal parts, a portion of the mineral being 
examined for the silicic acid and the bases, with the ex¬ 
ception of the alkalies, while another portion is specially 
•examined for the latter. The mineral must be examined 
for other acids by some further experiments. 

1. Detection of the silicic add and all the bases, ivith the 
exception of the alkalies, 

Beduce the mineral to a very fine powder, mix this 227 
with 4 parts of sodium-potassium carbonate, and heat 
the mixture in a platinum crucible by means of a gas- 
lamp or a Berzelius alcohol-lamp until the mass is in a 
state of calm fusion. Place the red-hot crucible on a 
thick, cold iron plate, and let it cool there, or treat it, if 
necessary, according to 208, in order to remove the fused 
cake from the crucible. If this succeeds, break the mass to 
pieces, and keep a portion for the examination for acids. 

Put the remainder, or, if the mass still adheres to the 
crucible, the latter with its contents into a porcelain dish, 
pour on water, warm for some time until the mass is dis¬ 
integrated, add hydrochloric acid, and warm until the 
mass is dissolved, with the exception of some silicic acid 
which separates in flocks. Eemove the crucible from 
the dish H necessary, evaporate to dryness, and treat the 
residue exactly as directed in 221. 

2. Detection of the alkalies. 

To effect this, the silicate must be decomposed by 228 
means of a substance free from alkalies. The following 
methods are the most suitable : 

♦ It will be understood, from what has been stated in § 241, that these are 
:not decomposed by heating with hydrochloric and sulphuric acids in open 
vessels ; but by heating them, reduced to a fine powder, in a sealed glass tube, 
with a mixture of 3 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid and 1 part of water, 
or with hydrochloric acid, to 200’-210‘’, most of them are decomposed, and may 
•accordingly be analyzed also in this manner (An. Mitbchebugh). 
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a. Decomposition by aqueous hydropluoeic acid. 

Mix the finely pulverized substance with water in a 
platinum dish to a thin paste, add hydrochloric acid 
and hydrofluoric acid, and heat (in the open air, 
using care that the escaping vapors are neither 
breathed nor come in contact with the hands) until 
the silicate has dissolved; then add dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid and evaporate until the hydrochloric 
acid, the hydrofluosilicic acid, and the hydrofluoric 
acid have completely escaped, and until only a 
small part of the sulphuric acid still remains. After 
cooling, dilute with water, heat to boiling, add barium 
chloride in slight excess, then milk of lime to alka-^ 
line reaction. After heating to boiling again, filter, 
mix with ammonium carbonate and some ammonia 
as long as a precipitate is formed, filter after an hour,, 
and proceed to test for potassium and sodium accord* 
ing to 168, and to test for lithium, csesium, and 
rubidium, according to p. 145. 

&. Decomposition with a fluoride. Mix 1 part of 
the finely powdered substance with 5 parts of barium 
fluoride or of pure, finely powdered fluor-spar, or 
with 3 parts of ammonium fluoride, and then (in a 
platinum crucible) with enough concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid to form a thick paste, warm gently for 
some time (where the fumes will pass off in a good 
draught), and finally heat more strongly until nearly 
all the excess of sulphuric acid is expelled. Boil 
the residue with water, cautiously add barium chlo¬ 
ride as long as it produces a precipitate, then milk of 
lime, etc., and proceed exactly as in a. 

c. Decomposition by means of barium carbonate 229 
AND CHLORIDE. Mix 1 part of the very finely tritu¬ 
rated powder with 3 or 4 parts of barium carbonate 
and 2 parts of barium chloride, heat the mixture as 
strongly as possible in a platinum crucible for half 
an hour, soften the mass with water, boil with the 
addition of a small amount of milk of lime, filter, pre¬ 
cipitate with ammonium carbonate and ammonia, 
and proceed for the remainder of the process as in 
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[d. Decomposition by means oe calcium cabbonate 
AND ammonium chloridb. Mix 1 part of the pulver¬ 
ized substance with 1 part of powdered ammonium 
chloride and 8 parts of precipitated calcium carbon¬ 
ate. Expose the mixture to a moderate red heat in 
a covered platinum crucible for 30 or 40 minutes. 
Treat the cake (which should be in a coherent con¬ 
dition, but should not be fused) with water, and boil 
until the mass falls to powder, filter, precipitate 
with ammonium carbonate and ammonia, and proceed 
as in a.] 

3. Examination for fluorine, chlorine, boric acid, phos¬ 
phoric acid, arsenious acid, arsenic acid, and sulphuric acid. 

For this purpose, use the portion of the fused mass 230* 
reserved in 227, or, if necessary, fuse a separate portion 
of the finely pulverized substance with 4 parts of pure 
sodium-potassium carbonate until effervescence ceases, 
boil the mass with water, filter the solution, which con¬ 
tains all the fluorine as sodium or potassium fluoride, 
all the chlorine as sodium or potassium chloride, all the 
boric acid as borate, all the sulphuric acid as sulphate, 
all the arsenic and arsenious acid as arsenate and arsen- 
ite, and at least a part of the phosphoric acid as phos¬ 
phate of sodium or potassium, and treat as follows : 

a. Acidify a small portion with nitric acid, and 
test for chlorine with silver nitrate. 

b. ‘Test another portion for boric acid, as directed 
in § 174, 5. 

c. To detect fluorine, treat a third portion as 
directed in § 176, 7. 

d. Acidify the remainder with hydrochloric acid, 
and test a small portion with barium chloride for 
SULPHURIC ACID ; test all the rest with hydrogen sul¬ 
phide, first cold, then at 70°, for arsenic (§ 167, 12). 

If no precipitate forms, evaporate the fluid (but if a 
precipitate forms, the flltrate) with addition of nitric 
acid, to dryness, treat the residue with nitric acid 
and water, .and examine the solution for phosphoric 
ACID with solution of ammonium molybdate in nitric 
acid (§ 172, 10). 
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0. Silicates which abe paettally decoimposed by Acids. 

§244 

Most rocks are mixtures of several silicates, of which 331 
some are often decomposable by acids, while others are 
not. If such substances were analyzed by the same 
method as the absolutely insoluble silicates, the analyst 
would doubtless detect all the elements present, but the 
analysis would afford no satisfactory insight into the 
actual composition of the rock. 

It is therefore advisable to examine separately those 
constituents which show a different deportment with 
acids. For this purpose, digest the very finely pulver¬ 
ized substance for some time with hydrochloric acid at a 
.gentle heat, filter off a small portion of the solution, 
evaporate the remainder with the residue to dryness, 
heat the residue at 100° or scarcely above, with stirring, 
until no more or very little acid vapor is evolved, allow it 
to cool, moisten with hydrochloric acid, heat with water, 
and filter. 

The filtrate contains the bases of that part of the 
mixed mineral which has been decomposed by hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and this is to be examined as directed in 

221. Examine the portion first filtered off as directed in 

222, y. Test portions of the original substance for other 
acids as directed in 222, oc and /?, and 223; and hj 224 
for the state of oxidation in which any iron found is 
present. Boil the residue (which, besides the -silicic 
acid separated from the decomposed portion of the sili¬ 
cate, contains that part of the mixture which has re¬ 
sisted the action of hydrochloric acid) with an excess of 
solution of sodium carbonate, filter hot, and wash, first 
with hot solution of sodium carbonate, and, finally, thor¬ 
oughly with boiling water. Treat the residuary, unde¬ 
composed part of the rock, thus freed from the admixed 
separated silicic acid, according to §243. Acidify the 
alkaline filtrate with hydrochloric acid, evaporate to 
dryness, treat with hydrochloric acid and water, filter 
off the silicic acid, render the filtrate alkaline with am* 
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monia, and warm; the precipitate thus formed (if any) is 
i;o be treated with the separated silicic acid according to 
221, in order to detect titanic acid. In cases where it is 
of no interest to effect the separation of the silicic acid 
of the part decomposed by acids, the tronblesome treat¬ 
ment with sodium carbonate may be omitted, and the 
'decomposition of the residue at once taken up. 

III. Aitalysis of Natural Waters. 

§ 245. 

In the examination of natural waters, the analytical 232 
■process is simplified by the circumstance that we know 
Irom experience what substances are usually present. 
Now, although* a quantitative analysis alone can prop- 
■erly inform us of the true character of a water, since 'the 
•differences between waters are principally caused by the 
•different proportions of the constituents, still a qualita- 
1ive analysis may render very good service, especially if 
1;he analyst notes whether a reagent produces a faint or 
-a distinctly marked turbidity, a slight or a copious pre- 
-cipitate; for these circumstances will enable him to 
make an approximate estimate of the relative propor- 
iions of the constituents. 

The analysis of ordinary drinking-waters (water from 
wells, springs, small streams, rivers, etc.) is separated 
here from that of mineral waters (in which we may 
also include sea-water); for although no well-defined line 
can be drawn between the two classes, yet the analyti¬ 
cal examination of the former is necessarily by far the 
simpler, as the number of substances to be looked for is 
much more limited. 

A. Analysis of Ordinaby Potable Waters (Sprino-wateb, 
Well-water, Eiver-water, etc. 

§246. 

We know from experience that the substances to be 233 
considered in the analysis of such waters are the follow- 
ing: 

a. Metals : potassium, sodium, ammonium, cal¬ 
cium, magnesium, iron. 
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6. Acids, etc.: sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid, 
silicic acid, carbonic acid, nitric acid, nitrous acid, 
chlorine. 

c. Organic Matters. 

d. Mechanically suspended substances : clay, etc. 

Notable waters actually contain other constituents 

besides those enumerated here, as may be inferred from 
the origin and formation of springs, etc., and as has, 
moreover, been fully established by the results of analyt¬ 
ical investigations;* but the quantity of such constitu¬ 
ents is so trifling that they commonly escape detection 
where a few liters, and not hundreds of liters, of the 
water are subjected to the analytical process. The mode 
of their detection is therefore omitted here, and I refer in 
connection with it, and also in regard to the oxygen and 
nitrogen (which never fail to be present in fresh waters) to 
my “ Introduction to Quantitative Chemical Analysis.’* 

1. The Water under Investigation is Clear. 

1. Boil 1,000 to 2,000 g of the carefully collected 234 
water in a genuine porcelain dish to one half. (Class 
vessels are not to be recommended, as boiling water at¬ 
tacks them much more than those of porcelain.) This gener¬ 
ally produces a precipitate. Pass the liquid through a per¬ 
fectly clean filter (free from iron and lime) in such a way 
that the precipitate remains in the dish as far as possible, 
then, after having removed the filtrate, wash the precipi¬ 
tate well with small amounts of water, and examine both 
as follows: 

a. JSxamimUon of tJie precipitate. 

This contains those constituents of the water 23S 
which were kept in solution through the agency 
of free carbonic acid, or, as the case may be, in the 

* Chatin (Journ. de Pharm. et de Chim. (8), 27, 418) found iodine in all 
fresh-water plants, but not in land plants, a proof that the water of rivers, 
brooks, ponds, etc., contains traces, even though extremely minute, of metal¬ 
lic iodides. According to Marchaitd (Comp. Rend., 31, 495), all natural 
waters contain iodine, bromine, and lithium, Yan Anktjm has demonstrated 
the presence of iodine in almost all the potable waters of Holland. Further, it 
may be affirmed with the same certainty that all, or at all events most, natural; 
waters contain compounds of strontium, barium, fluorine, etc. 
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form of bicarbonates, viz., calcium carbonate, mag¬ 
nesium carbonate, ferric hydroxide (which precipi¬ 
tates upon boiling a solution containing ferrous 
bicarbonate, as do also ferric silicate, and, in presence 
of phosphoric acid, ferric phosphate); calcium phos¬ 
phate ; also silicic acid, and sometimes calcium sulphate 
(if that substance is present in large proportion). 

Now pour a small amount of hot hydrochloric 
acid diluted with about three parts of water upon the 
precipitate on the filter, the point of -which has been 
perforated by means of a platinum wire, and allow 
the resulting solution to flow into the dish which 
contains the greater part of the precipitate produced 
by boiling. An effervescence is usually observed in 
this operation, caused by the escape of carbon diox¬ 
ide. Heat the dish somewhat, and proceed with the 
solution, which is often not quite clear, as follows : 

a. To a portion add potassium sulphocyanide, 236 
to test for IRON.* 

Evaporate the whole of the remainder in a 
small porcelain dish to dryness upon the water- 
bath, moisten the residue with hydrochloric acid, 
warm, add water, and Alter off the silicic acid 
remaining undissolved. Evaporate a portion of 
the filtrate with nitric acid to a small volume, and 
test with molybdic acid solution for phosphoric 
ACID (§ 172, 10). Test another portion for sulphuric 
ACID, with barium chloride. To the remainder add 
ammonia until it is in excess, filter if necessary, 
mix the filtrate with ammonium oxalate in some 
excess, and allow it to stand for some time iii a warm 
place. White precipitate : calcium (carbonate, or 
also sulphate if sulphuric acid has been found in 
the hydrochloric acid solution of the precipitate 


* That the test for iron may be decisive, it is necessary to be sure of the fact 
that the water has suffered no contamination from dust or anything of the kind 
during the evaporation. The safest plan is to evaporate to a small volume 
a separate portion of the water in a retort or ilask, with the addition of a 
few drops of hydrochloric acid and a drop of nitric acid, and after cooling to 
test this with potassium sulphocyanide. 
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produced by boiling the water). Filter, mix the 
filtrate with more ammonia, add some sodium 
ammonium phosphate, stir gently with a glass rod, 
and let it stand for 12 hours. White, crystalline 
precipitate, which is sometimes to be seen attached 
to the glass, only after pouring off the liquid, mag¬ 
nesium (carbonate).* 
i. Examination of the filtrate. 

а. Mix a portion with a little hydrochloric 287 
acid and barium chloride. A white precipitate, 
which makes its appearance at once, or perhaps 
only after standing some time in a warm place, 
indicates sulphuric aged. 

Mix a portion with nitric acid and add silver 
nitrate. A white precipitate or turbidity indicates 
CHLORINE. 

y. Test a portion for phosphoric aged by evap¬ 
orating with nitric acid and adding molybdic acid 
solution to the nitric acid solution of the residue 
(§ 172, 10). 

б. Evaporate a larger portion until highly con- 238 
centrated, and test the reaction of the fiuid. If it 

is alkaline, if a drop of the concentrated clear so¬ 
lution effervesces when mixed on a watch-glass with 
a drop of acid, and if calcium carbonate precipi¬ 
tates on the cautious addition of calcium chloride 
to the alkaline fluid, then a carbonate of an alkali 
METAL is present. Evaporate the fluid to per¬ 
fect dryness, boil the residue with alcohol, fil¬ 
ter, evaporate the solution to dryness, dissolve 
the residue in a little water, and test the solution 
for NITRIC A0iD,t as directed in § 193, 7, 8, 9, 
or 10. 

* Very small amounts of magnesium are detected with more certainity if, 
before testing for it, the ammonium salts are volatilized, the residue dissolved 
in dilute hydrochloric acid, the solution mixed with ammonia, and sodium- 
ammonium phosphate is added. 

t This somewhat long but exact process is frequently not necessary. The 
nitric acid is detected instead, without trouble, by directly testing the water, 
evaporated to a small volume. Well-waters often give the nitric acid reaction 
with diphenylamine or with brucine (§ 193, 10 and 8), without previous 
concentration. 
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e. Evaporate all the rest of the liquid, with the 23& 
addition of some hydrochloric acid, at last upon 
the water-bath, to dryness, moisten the residue 
with hydrochloric acid, warm, add water, filter off 
any silicic acid remaining, make alkaline with 
ammonia, add ammonium oxalate, and let the liquid 
stand in a warm place for some time. A precipitate 
shows calcium. Filter this off, and test 

aa. A small portion with ammonia and 
sodium ammonium phosphate for magnesium, 
hb. Evaporate the rest to dryness, ignite, 
separate any magnesium that may be present 
(168, /?) and test according to 169 to 172 for 
POTASSIUM and sodium. 

2. In order to test for ammonia,* add to a fresh por- 246 
lion of the water, about 300 cc, in a glass cylinder, in a 
iroom free from ammonia vapors, 2 cc of a saturated solu¬ 
tion of sodium carbonate, and 1 cc of a solution of sodium 
hydroxide (1 part of sodium hydroxide in 2 parts of dis¬ 
tilled water), stopper the cylinder, shake, and let the pre¬ 
cipitate settle. Pour off or filter (through a washed filter) 

100 cc of the clear liquid into another cylinder, and add 

1 cc of the solution of potassium mercuric iodide in 
potassium hydroxide (Nessler’s reagent), mentioned in 
§ 97 &. If this produces a yellow coloration, or perhaps, 
upon the addition of another cubic centimeter of Nessler’s 
reagent, even a reddish-brown turbidity, a smaller or 
larger quantity of ammonia is shown to be present. 

3. In order to test for nitrous acid,* to a fresh portion 241 
of the water (about 60 cc) add about 1 cc of dilute sulphuric 
acid and 1 cc of potassium iodide or zinc iodide and 
starch solution (compare § 189). If a blue coloration 
appears at once, or after a very short time, there is a rela¬ 
tively large amount of nitrous acid present, but if the 
color appears only after a considerable time, a slight 
amount is present. In making the test, avoid the action 

of daylight, and especially that of direct sunlight, 
because otherwise a blue color appears, or may appear 

* Compare also, in regard to this, the corresponding chapter of my “Quan¬ 
titative Analysis.*^ 
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eyen when nitrous acid is not present. In making this 
test, caution requires that a counter-experiment should be 
made with the same reagents and a water free from 
nitrous acid. If it is desired to increase the delicacy of 
the reaction still more, or if substances are present which 
interfere with direct testing according to the method 
given above, distil a larger portion of the water acidified 
with acetic acid, and subject to the test the portion 
which first comes over (compare § 189). 

4. To test for organic matter, it generally suffices for 
the qualitative examination of a water to evaporate about 
200 cc to dryness, and to subject the residue to a gradu¬ 
ally increasing heat. Organic substances are then recog¬ 
nized by a browning or blackening. If the heating has 
not been carried too far, upon treating the residue, which 
usually contains carbonates, with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, carbonic acid with an empyreumatic odor is gener¬ 
ally evolved.. If this test is to give a decisive result, the 
evaporation, as well as the heating of the residue, must 
be performed in a glass flask or a retort.* 

5. Fetid substances (decaying organic matter) are 242 
detected best by filling a bottle to two-thirds with the 
water, covering it with the hand, shaking, and smelling. 

If the smell is of hydrogen sulphide, proceed as directed 
in § 248, 3. Whether there are also fetid organic mat¬ 
ters present, may be ascertained by adding a little copper 
sulphate to the water before smelling it. 

6. Treat another sample of the freshly drawn water 
with lime-water. If a precipitate is produced, free car¬ 
bonic ACID or ACID CARBONATES are present. In the first 
case, a permanent precipitate is not obtained if a large 
portion of the water is treated with but little lime-water, 

* In relation to more ex&ct tests for organic matters, compare the Sixth 
Edition of my “Anleitung zur Quantitativen Chemischen Analyse,” §205, 
11. In regard to micro-hacteriological investigation, see Hueppe, l>ie 
Methoden der Bakterien-Forschung,” Wiesbaden, C. W. KreideTs Verlag, 
1885; V, Malapert NTbufville, Zeitscbr. f. analyt. Chem. 26, 89 ; G. 
Frank, ibid.^ZO, 305; Ohlmuller, “ Die Untersuchung des Wassers,” Berlin, 
J. Springer^s Verlag, 1894. 
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(because in this case a soluble acid calcium carbonate is 
formed) * 

7.- In order not to overlook lead, zinc, or copper, 
which sometimes occur in waters from the use of lead, 
galvanized,” or copper service-pipes, acidify 1 or 2 
litres of the water with hydrochloric acid, concentrate it 
in a tubulated retort, having the tubulure open and the 
neck directed steeply upwards, to a residue of about 
100 cc, filter if necessary, and treat the liquid with hydro¬ 
gen sulphide. Since a portion of the lead present might 
possibly be in the precipitate filtered off, heat this with a 
solution of ammonium acetate, filter, and test this filtrate 
with hydrogen sulphide for lead. 

If a black precipitate was obtained by treating the 
first solution with hydrogen sulphide, examine it for lead 
and copper by § 229. 

Boil the liquid which has been filtered from the black 
precipitate, or that in which such a precipitate has not 
been obtained, until the hydrogen sulphide has been ex¬ 
pelled, add some nitric acid, boil again, mix, after cooling, 
with ammonia in excess, filter off any resulting precipi¬ 
tate (ferric hydroxide, etc.), just acidify the filtrate with 
acetic acid, and treat with hydrogen sulphide. If a white 
precipitate is produced which does not dissolve upon 
shaking with benzol or petroleum-ether, the presence of 
zinc is shown. 

IL The Water under Investig-ation is not Clear. 

1. Fill a large glass bottle with the water, stopper it, 243 
and let it stand in a dark, cool place until clear, then 
draw off the clear water by means of a siphon, and apply 

to it the tests given in I, 1, 4, and 6. 

2. To test for ammonia (I, 2), nitrous acid (I, 3), fetid 
•organic matter (I, 5), and lead, zinc, and copper (I, 7), use , 
fresh portions of the water in its original, turbid condi- 
ision, and in this case, it is generally preferable to use the 
distillation method for testing for nitrous acid. 


* In regard to other methods of detecting free carbonic acid, see § 179, 8 
Md 9. 
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3. In order to learn the character of the suspended 
substances, filter the deposit left in the bottle in let¬ 
ting the water become clear (II, 1), and examine the 
precipitate remaining on the filter. Since it may consist 
of the finest dust of various minerals, treat it first with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and examine the part insoluble 
in this acid by the course for silicates (§ 241).* 


B. Analysis of Mineeal Waters. 

§ 247. 

The analysis of mineral waters embraces a larger num- 244r 
her of constituents than that of potable water. The fol¬ 
lowing are the principal of the additional bodies to be 
looked for: 

CiEsiUM, RUBmruM, thallium, lithium, barium, stron¬ 
tium, ALUMINIUM, MANGANESE, BORIC AGED, TTTANIO ACID, BRO¬ 
MINE, IODINE, FLUORINE, HYDROGEN SULPHIDE (thiosulphurio 
acid),t CRENic ACID, and apocrenic acid (formic acid, pro-- 
pionic acid, etc., nitrogen gas, oxygen gas, marsh gas).t 

The analyst has, moreover, to examine the muddy,, 
ocherous or hard sinter deposits of the spring, or also the* 
residue left upon the evaporation of very large quantities- 
of water, for arsenic, antimony, copper, lead, zing, cobalt,.. 
NICKEL, and other heavy metals. The greatest care is- 
required in this examination to be sure that these 
metals really come from the water, and do not perhaps, 
proceed from pipes, stop-cocks, etc-J The absolute purity- 
of the reagents employed in these delicate investigations 
must also be established with the greatest care. 


* In regard to a more exact examination, compare the corresponding chap¬ 
ter of my “ Quantitative Analysis.” 

t Respecting the constituents in parentheses, I refer to the corresponding- 
chapter in my " Quantitative Analysis,” as the detection of these matters gen¬ 
erally comprises tdso their quantitative estimation. 

t In relation to this, and in regard to the analysis of mineral waters iiu. 
general, compare my numerous analyses of mineral waters, given in the cor¬ 
responding chapter of my Quantitative Analysis.” 
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1. Examination of the Water. 
a. Operations at the Spring. 

§248. 

1. Filter the water, if not perfectly clear, through 245 
bshed filter-paper (§ 5), into large bottles with glass 
)ppers. The sediment remaining on the filter, which, 
sides the flocculent matter suspended in the water, pos¬ 
hly contains also those constituents which separate at 

ce upon coming in contact with the air (ferric hydroxide 
d ferric phosphate, silicate, and arsenate), is taken to 
e laboratory, to be afterwards examined according to 
250. 

2. The presence of free carbonic acid is usually sujfiSL- 246 
^ntly evident to the eye. However, to make sure by 
)sitive reactions, test the water with freshly prepared 
lutiojL of litmus and with lime-water. If carbonic acid 

present, the former acquires a wine-red color, while 
.e latter produces a turbidity which must disappear upon 
Idition of the mineral water in excess. 

3. Free hydrogen sulphide is most readily detected 247 
j the smell. For this purpose half fill a bottle with the 
ineral water, cover with the hand, shake, and then smell 

le air in the bottle. In this way distinct traces of hydro- 
m sulphide are often found which would escape detection 
f reagents. However, if visible reactions are desired, fill 
large white bottle with the water, add a few drops of 
)lution of lead acetate in sodium hydroxide, or, i£ a 
3 avy white precipitate should be produced by this, an 
lueous solution of cupric chloride, place the bottle on a 
hite surface, and look in at the top, to see whether the 
ater acquires a brownish color or deposits a blackish 
lecipitate. Another test, also very delicate, depending 
pon the formation of methylene blue, is the following: 

[ix the water to be tested with of its volume of fum- 
ig hydrochloric acid, add a few crystals of the sulphuric 
3 id salt of para-amido-dimethyl aniline, and, as soon as 
lese have dissolved, one or two drops of a dilute solu- 
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tion of ferric chloride. In the presence of hydrogen sul¬ 
phide, the liquid, which would otherwise be light red, 
assumes a pure blue color after some time (H. Oaeo, E. 
Fisher ; see § 187, 6). 

Both the browning by lead sulphide or copper sulphide 
and the formation of methylene blue take place whether 
hydrogen sulphide or an alkali-metal sulphide is present. 
Therefore, if the alkaline character of the water points 
to the possible presence of an alkali-metal sulphide, and 
if the odor of hydrogen sulphide cannot be distinctly 
-jcognized, the following experiment must be made for 
the detection of the latter : Close a large bottle, half filled 
with the water, with a cork, to the bottom of which a strip 
of paper impregnated with lead acetate solution and then 
moistened with a solution of ammonium carbonate is 
fastened, and notice whether this becomes brown in the 
course of several hours. Shake the bottle a little from 
time to time. 

4. Mix a rather large sample of the water with some tan- 248 
nic acid, and another with some gallic acid. If the former 
imparts a reddish-violet, and the latter a bluish-violet, color, 
EERROUS COMPOUNDS are present. Instead of the two acids, 
infusion of galls, which contains them both, may be em¬ 
ployed. The colorations make their appearance only after 
some time, and increase in intensity from the top (where 

the air acts on the fluid) towards the bottom of the 
vessel. Test for occasionally occurring ferric salts by 
means of potassium sulphocyanide, with the addition of 
hydrochloric acid. 

5. Test for nitrous acid and feted oroanig substances 249 
according to 241 and 242. If the water contains hydrogen 
sulphide, remove it, before testing for nitrous acid, by the 
addition of some freshly precipitated, washed lead car¬ 
bonate and filtering. 

i. Operations in the Labobatoet. 

§ 249. 

As it is always desirable, even in a qualitative exam¬ 
ination, to obtain some information as to the propor¬ 
tions in which the several constituents are present, it is 
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advisable to analyze a comparatively small portion for 
tbe principal constituents, and to ascertain, as far as may 
be practicable, the relative proportions in which these 
exist, and thus to determine the character of the water; 
then to examine a far larger portion for the constituents 
which are present in small quantity ; and finally a very 
large portion, or else the sinter, for those which are pres* 
ent in exceedingly small amounts. For this purpose pro¬ 
ceed as follows: 

1. Examination for those Constituents which are 

PRESENT IN LARGE QUANTITIES. 

а. Boil about liters of the clear water, or of the 250 
water filtered at the spring, in a porcelain dish (a flask is 
less suitable) for one hour, taking care, however, to add 
'from time to time some distilled water, so that the 
quantity of liquid may remain undiminished, and only 
those salts may be separated which owe their solution to 
the presence of carbonic acid. Filter and examine both 
the precipitate and the filtrate as directed in § 246, 

б. Test also for ammonium, organic matters, etc., by 
the methods given in § 246. If from any cause, the 
water is not adapted for being tested directly for ammo¬ 
nia, according to 240, distil it with the addition of some 
freshly boiled sodium or potassium hydroxide solution, 
and apply the test to the distillate. Attention is again 
explicitly called-to the fact that the reaction for ammo¬ 
nia with Nessler’s reagent does not occur when the Hquid 
contains free carbonic acid, acid carbonates, or alkali- 
metal sulphates (compare § 97). 

2. Examination for those fixed Constituents which 

ARE PRESENT IN SMALLER QUANTITIES. 

Evaporate to dryness a large quantity (at least 10 liters) 251 
of the water, in a platinum, silver, or porcelain dish; 
conduct this operation with the most scrupulous cleanli¬ 
ness, in a place as free as possible from dust. If the water 
•contains no alkali carbonate, add pure potassium carbon- 
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ate in sKght excess. The first part of the process of 
evaporation may be conducted over a gas-lamp, but 
ultimately the sand-bath must be employed. Heat the 
dry mass to very faint redness; if in a platinum or 
silver dish, proceed to ignite it directly, but if in a por¬ 
celain dish, first transfer it to a silver or platinum vessel, 
and then ignite gently. If the mass turns black in this 
process, organic matters may be assumed to be present.* 

Mix the residue thoroughly, and divide it into 3 por¬ 
tions, a and 6 being each about a quarter, and c one half. 

а. Examination por phosphoric aciu. 

Warm the portion a with water, add pure hydro- 
chloric acid in sufficient excess, evaporate to dryness 
on the water-bath, warm the residue with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, dilute slightly, filter through paper 
washed with hydrochloric acid and water, evaporate 
the solution to a small volume, at last with repeated 
additions of nitric acid, and test with the nitric acid 
solution of ammonium molybdate, for phosphoric acid 
(§ 172, 10). 

б. Examination for fluorine. 

Heat the portion i with water, add calcium chlo- 253 
ride as long as a precipitate (consisting chiefly of 
calcium and magnesium carbonates) continues to 
form; let this settle, and collect it on a filter. Wash, 
dry, ignite, treat with water in a small dish, add acetic 
acid in slight excess, evaporate to dryness on the 
water-bath, keeping the dish on the bath until all 
smell of acetic acid has disappeared, add water, 
heat, filter off the solution of the acetates of the 
alkali-earth metals, wash, dry or ignite the residue, 
and test it for fluorine, as directed in § 176, 6. 

c. Examination for the remaining fixed constitu¬ 
ents PRESENT IN minute QUANTITIES. 

Boil the portion c repeatedly with water, filter, 264 

♦ This inference, however, is correct only if the water has been effectually 
protected from dust during evaporation; if this has not been the case, and it is 
desired to ascertain beyond doubt whether organic matters are present, evap¬ 
orate a separate portion of the water in a retort. If organic matter is found, in 
order to learn whether it consists of crenic acid or of apocrenic acid, treat a 
portion of the residue as directed in § 250, 8. 
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and wash the undissolved residue with boiling water. 

This gives a residue {a) and a solution (/3). 

a. The residrie consists chiefly of calcium car¬ 
bonate, magnesium carbonate, silicic acid, and (in 
the case of chalybeate springs) ferric hydroxide. 

But it may also contain minute quantities of babiom, 
STBONTIUM, ALTJMINIUM, MANGAJ55ESE, and TITANIXM, 
and accordingly must be examined for these sub¬ 
stances. 

Treat it with water in a platinum or porcelain 
dish, add hydrochloric acid in slight excess, then 
4 or 5 drops of dilute sulphuric acid, eyaporate to 
dryness on the water-bath, moisten with a small 
quantity of hydrochloric acid, then add water, 
warm gently, filter, and wash. 

aa . Examination of the residue insoluble in 255 
HYDROCHLORIC ACID. This will consist mostly of 
silicic acid ; but it may also contain sulphates of 
the alkali-earth metals, titanic acid, and carbon. 
Heat it repeatedly in a platinum dish with hydro¬ 
fluoric acid or ammonium fluoride, with addition 
of some sulphuric acid, till all the silicic acid is 
expelled. Finally evaporate to dryness, fuse the 
residue (if any) with potassium disulphate, treat 
the fusion with cold water, filter, and test the 
solution for titanic acid by protracted boiling. 

If, on treating the fusion with water, tnere 
was a residue, wash it, and incinerate the filter. 
When a spectroscope is at hand, take up the 
ash on the loop of a platinum wire, expose for 
some time to the reducing flame, moisten with 
hydrochloric acid, and examine for barium. 
Strontium will not be found here except perhaps 
in traces. When a spectroscope is not at hand, 
set aside the ash for subsequent examination. 

66. Examination of the hydroohlorio acid 25S 
solution. Mix it in a flask with some ammonium 
ohloride, add ammonia until the fluid is just 
alkaline, then some freshly prepared ammonium 
sulphide which is free from ammonium hydrox- 
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ide; close the flask, filled to the neck, and let it" 
stand for 24 hours in a moderately warm place. 

If a precipitate has formed at the end of that time, 
filter it off, dissolve in hydrochloric acid, boil, add 
sodium hydroxide (§ 35, c) in excess, boil again, 
filter, and test half of the filtrate for aluminium,* 
by adding ammonium chloride; and the other 
half for ZINC, by adding a little hydrogen sul¬ 
phide water. Fuse a part of the residue with so¬ 
dium carbonate to test for manganese, and test the 
remainder for iron by dissolving it in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, boiling the solution with a little 
nitric acid, and adding potassium sulphocy- 
anide or ferrocyanide to the cooled and diluted 
liquid. 

If the examination of the precipitate obtained 
by ammonium sulphide is to be extended only 
to manganese and zinc, it is preferable, in the 
presence of much iron, to oxidize the solution of 
the precipitate in hydrochloric acid, by boiling 
with nitric acid, to precipitate the iron as a basic 
salt by § 128, 3, 6, to add sodium acetate to the fil¬ 
trate and acidify it with acetic acid, and to pre¬ 
cipitate with hydrogen sulphide any zinc pres¬ 
ent; then test for manganese in the filtrate 
with bromine and ammonia (§ 128, 4). 

The filtrate from the ammonium sulphide' 
precipitate may contain traces of manganese and 
barium, and will contain all or nearly all the 
strontium. Acidify it first with hydrochloric 
acid, concentrate by evaporation, filter off the 
separated sulphur, add bromine-water until a 
strong yellow coloration is produced, then 
ammonia in slight excess, and heat to boiling 
for some time. If a minute, brown precipitate 
separates here, it is due to traces of manganese 
which had not been precipitated by ammonium 

♦When aluminium is found, one is not justified in supposing it to be^ 
present in the water unless the evaporation, etc., has been carried out in plat*- 
inum or silver, rather than in porcelain. 
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STilpliide. Filter, if the case requires it, precipi¬ 
tate with ammonium carbonate with the addition 
of ammonia, filter after long standing, wash the 
precipitate, dry it, subject it to Bngelbach’s pro¬ 
cess (described near the end of § 104), and then 
treat the aqueous extract of the ignited precipi- 
tate as follows : If a spectroscope is at command, 
evaporate the extract to dryness with hydrochloric 
acid, and, by means of that instrument, examine 
the residue for strontium and any barium that 
may be present here. If a spectroscope is not at 
hand, evaporate the aqueous extract nearly to dry¬ 
ness, with the addition of some ammonium sul¬ 
phate, boil with a saturated solution of ammo¬ 
nium sulphate, filter, wash the precipitate, dry, 
incinerate, add the residue set aside in 225, fuse 
with sodium carbonate, treat with water, wash, dis¬ 
solve the residue in nitric acid, evaporate to dry- 
ness, and proceed with the nitrates according to 
163, in order to test for barium and strontium. 

The alkaline solution contains the salts of 25T 
the alkali metals, and usually also magnesium and 
traces of calcium. It is to be examined for nitric 
ACID,* BORIC ACID, IODINE, BROMINE, and LITHIUM. 
Evaporate until very concentrated, let it cool, and 
place the dish in a slanting position, so that 
the small quantity of liquid may separate from the 
saline mass ; transfer a few drops of the concen¬ 
trated solution to a watch-glass by means of a 
glass rod, just acidify with hydrochloric acid, and 
test with turmeric-paper, for boric acid (§ 174, 5). 
Evaporate the whole contents of the dish to per¬ 
fect dryness, with stirring, and divide the residu¬ 
ary powder into two portions, aa being about two 
thirds, and bh one third. 

* The nitric acid originally present may have been destroyed by the igni- 
►n of the residue in 261, if the latter contained organic matter. If there is. 
ison to fear that such has been the case, and nitric acid has not been 
ready found in 260, examine a larger portion of the non-ignited residue for 
at acid, according to 268. 
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aa. Examine the larger portion eob nitric 258 
ACID, IODINE, AND BROMINE. Put the powdered 
substance into a flask,-add alcohol of 90 per 
cent, boil on the water-bath, and filter hot; 
repeat the operation a second and third time. 

Mix the alcoholic extract with a few drops 
of potassium hydroxide, distil off almost all 
the alcohol, and allow the residue to cool. If 
minute crystals separate, these may consist of 
potassium nitrate; pour off the fluid, wash the 
crystals with some alcohol, dissolve them in a 
very little water, and test the solution for 
NITRIC ACID with diphenylamine, indigo, or brucin 
(§ 193). Now evaporate the alcoholic solution 
quite to dryness. If nitric acid has not yet 
been found, dissolve a small portion of the resi¬ 
due in a very little water, and examine the solu¬ 
tion for that acid. Treat the remainder or, as 
the case may be, the whole of the residue three 
times with warm alcohol, filter, evaporate the 
filtrate to dryness with the addition of a drop 
of potassium hydroxide solution, dissolve the 
residue in a very little water, acidify slightly 
with sulphuric acid, add some pure carbon di¬ 
sulphide, and finally test for iodine with a drop 
of a solution of nitrous acid in sulphuric acid or 
very little of a solution of potassium nitrite. 
After shaking the mixture, and carefully ob¬ 
serving whether the carbon disulphide shows 
a violet or reddish cbloration (establishing 
the presence of iodine), test the same liquid 
for BROMINE by the cautious addition of chlo- 
rine-water, according to the process given in 
§188. 

66. E xamin e the smaller portion for lhh- 258 
lUM. Warm the smaller portion of the residue 
{which, if lithium, is present, must contain that 
metal as carbonate or phosphate) with waten 
add hydrochloric acid to distinctly acid reitc- 
tion, evaporate nearly to dryness, then mix with 
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pure alcohol of 90 per cent, which will separate 
the greater portion of the sodium and potassium 
compounds, and dissolve all the lithium salt. 
Filter, drive ojff the alcohol by evaporation, and, 
if a spectroscope is at hand, examine the residue 
with this, for lithium (§ 98, 3); but if not, dissolve 
the residue in water and a few drops of hydro- 
chloric acid, add a little ferric chloride and enough 
milk of lime to give a strong alkaline reaction to 
the liquid, boil, filter, precipitate with ammo¬ 
nium oxalate, filter the solution (now freed from 
phosphoric acid and alkali-earth metals), evapo¬ 
rate it to dryness, and gently ignite until the 
ammonium salts are expelled; after the addition 
of a drop of hydrochloric acid, treat the residue 
with a mixture of absolute alcohol and anhy¬ 
drous ether, filter the solution, concentrate it by 
evaporation, and finally ignite the alcohol. If 
it burns with a carmine-red flame, lithium is 
present. For confirmation, convert it into lith¬ 
ium phosphate; but before deciding that a 
residue (obtained by evaporating with sodium 
phosphate and a little sodium hydroxide and 
treating with ammonia and water) is certainly 
lithium phosphate, it is always to be examined 
to ascertain whether it shows the characteristic 
properties of this compound (§ 98, 3). 


3. Examination for those Constitubnts which are present 

IN EXCEEDINOLT MINUTE QUANTITIES. 

Evaporate 100 or 150 liters of the water by degrees, in 260 
a large porcelain dish, or even in a large, perfectly clean 
iron vessel, until the salts soluble in water begin to sepa¬ 
rate. If the mineral water contains no sodium carbon¬ 
ate, add enough of that substance to render the liquid 
distinctly alkaline. After evaporation, filter the solution 
off, wash the precipitate without adding the washings to 
the first filtrate, and 
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a. Examine tlie precipitate, by the method given 
in § 250 for sinter deposits. 

K Mix the solution with hydrochloric acid to acid 
reaction, heat, precipitate with hydrogen sulphide 
the acids of arsenic possibly present here (262), and 
exactly precipitate with barium chloride the sul¬ 
phuric acid which may be present, filter, evaporate the 
filtrate to dryness, digest the residue with alcohol of 
90 per cent, and examine the solution for cesium and 
EUBroiiJM, according to § 98, near the end. Treat the 
residue insoluble in alcohol as follows : Make a hot,, 
concentrated solution of it in water, add ammonia 
just in excess, and filter if necessary. To the solu¬ 
tion which has remained clear, or to the filtrate con¬ 
taining but little free ammonia, add potassium iodide 
while it is hot. If a precipitate forms at once, or 
after long standing, filter it off, and test it for thal¬ 
lium: by means of the spectroscope (§ 130). 


2. Examination of Sinter Deposits. 

§ 250. 

1. Free the deposit from impurities by picking, sift- 261 
ing, elutriation, etc., and from the soluble salts adher¬ 
ing to it by washing with water. Digest a large quantity 
(from 50 to 200 g) with water and hydrochloric acid 
(effervescence shows carbonic acid) at a very moderate 
heat, until the soluble part is completely dissolved; 
then dilute, cool, filter, and wash the residue, 
a. Examination of the filtrate, 

a. Largely dilute a sample of it, neutralize the 
greater part of the free acid with ammonia, and,, 
while still completely clear, mix the liquid with 
barium chloride, and allow it to stand for 12 
hours in a warm place. White precipitate: SUL- 
PHURIO ACTD. 
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/?. Heat the larger portion to 70®, pass in hy- 262 
drogen sulphide for a long time and also during 
the cooling. Allow it to stand in a moderately warm 
place till the smell of the gas is almost gone, and then 
pour it through a filter. If the peeoipitate contains 
A CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT OF SULPHUR (aS is the Case 
if the solution contained much ferric chloride), wash 
it completely by decantation, passing the washings 
through the filter, and while still moist, triturate 
it with water. Then wash the semi-liquid mass 
into a flask, add petroleum-ether, agitate thor¬ 
oughly and persistently, pour off the liquid as far 
as possible into another flask, and repeat the ex¬ 
traction of the undissolved residue with water and 
petroleum-ether until the sulphur is completely or 
almost completely removed. If a residue remains 
undissolved (which indicates the presence of sul¬ 
phides) filter the united liquids through a paper 
moistened with water, transfer the precipitate to it 
also, allow the water to run off entirely, then pour 
off the petroleum-ether from the sulphides adher¬ 
ing to the filter, spread out the moist filter in a 
small porcelain dish, and treat it according to 263* 

If the PRECIPITATE PRODUCED BY HYDROGEN SUL- 
PHIDE CONTAINS LITTLE SULPHUR, the treatment with 
petroleum-ether is not required. In this case, 
directly spread out the filter containing the well- 
washed precipitate, in a small porcelain dish. 
Warm the contents of the filter with some sodium 263 
sulphide solution, dilute, filter, and wash with 
water containing some sodium sulphide. Distinctly 
acidify with hydrochloric acid the solution thus 
obtained, and shake thoroughly with petroleum- 
ether. If an insoluble residue remains, filter 
through a small paper moistened with water, allow 
the aqueous solution to run off entirely, pour off 
the petroleum-ether, wash the precipitate adher¬ 
ing to the paper, spread out the filter, first upon 
blotting-paper, then in a small porcelain dish, and 
proceed to examine for the metals of Group VI^ 
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especially arsenic and antimony, according to 
§ 157, 2, or some other method given in § 157. 

If a residue remained on treating the hydrogen 264 
sulphide precipitate with sodium sulphide, wash, 
remove from the filter by a jet of water, and boil 
with a small quantity of dilute nitric acid. If a 
residue still remains, filter it off, and in order not 
to overlook any lead sulphate possibly present here, 
repeatedly pour over the contents of the filter 
a hot solution of ammonium acetate. Now test 
this filtrate with hydrogen sulphide for lead, and 
test the contents of the filter, if any should remain, 
for BARIUM and strontium, according to p. 163. Mix 
the nitric acid solution with pure sulphuric acid, 
evaporate to dryness upon the water-bath, and pro¬ 
ceed to test for LEAD, COPPER, and any other metals 
of Group V that maybe present, according to 132. 

Take a portion of the filtrate from the hydrogen 265 
sulphide precipitate, evaporate it to dryness on a 
water-bath, with an excess of nitric acid, treat with 
nitric acid and water, filter, and test the solution 
for PHOSPHORIC ACID with molybdic acid solution. 

Heat the remainder of the liquid which was 
filtered from the hydrogen sulphide precipitate, 
with the addition of nitric acid, until the ferrous 
chloride (which is almost always present, and often 
in large amount) is completely converted into ferric 
chloride, and then proceed, according as the solu¬ 
tion contains little or much iron, by aa or 56. 
aa. The solution contains little iron. 

Mix it with ammonia in slight excess, filter, 
wash the precipitate somewhat, dissolve it in hy¬ 
drochloric acid, heat to boiling, allow to cool, 
precipitate once more with a slight excess of 
ammonia, and filter again. 

Dry the precipitate, triturate it, and hav¬ 
ing placed it in a porcelain boat within a 
glass tube, ignite it in a stream of hydrogen 
for some time, strongly enough to convert 
the ferric oxide present into metallic iron; let 
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it cool completely in hydrogen, and treat the 
residue with dilute nitric acid until the iron 
present is dissolved. If a residue remains, fuse 
it, after it has been washed, with potassium disul- 
phate, treat the mass with cold water, filter off 
the undissolved silicic acid which always re¬ 
mains, boil the filtrate for a long time, thus sep¬ 
arating any titanic acid present (§ 118), and test 
the solution, filtered from this, for aluminium by 
warming with ammonia in moderate excess. If a 
precipitate thus resulting should not be white 
but brownish-red (therefore still containing iron)^ 
it should be filtered off and washed, dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, the solution then heated with 
an excess of potassium hydroxide, diluted, fil¬ 
tered, and the filtrate tested for aluminium by 
heating with ammonium chloride. 

Acidify the solution with acetic acid, mix 
ammonium acetate with it, and while hot treat it 
with hydrogen sulphide gas. If a pure white 
precipitate is formed, which does not dissolve 
upon shaking with petroleum-ether, it shows 
the presence of zinc ; but if a black or blackish 
precipitate forms, this is to be tested for cobalt^ 
NICKEL, and ZINC, according to 143. 

From the liquid which has been filtered from 
the precipitate produced by hydrogen sulphide 
in acetic acid solution, precipitate the almost 
never-failing manganese with bromine and am¬ 
monia (§ 123, 7), and test the liquid filtered from 
the hydrated manganese dioxide, for babtcjm,, 
STRONTIUM, CALCIUM, and MAGNESIUM, according 
to 166 and 167. If all of them should not be 
found here, dissolve the precipitate of hydrated 
manganese dioxide (which may contain small 
amounts of alkali earths) in hydrochloric acid 
with the aid of heat, precipitate the manganese 
with ammonia and ammonium sulphide, filter, 
and test this filtrate also for the alkali-earth 
metals, according to 166 and 167. 
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The solution contains much iron. 

Proceed in this case to precipitate the iron 
as basic chloride, according to § 128, 3, 6, filter, 
wash with water containing ammonium chloride, 
concentrate the filtrate in a platinum dish, allow 
it to cool, then add ammonia in slight excess, 
filter, wash, unite this precipitate with the prin¬ 
cipal one first obtained, and proceed with this, 
and with the filtrate from the precipitation with 
ammonia, according to aa. 
h . Examination of the residue. 

This generally consists of sand, hydrated silicic 266 
acid, clay, and organic matters, but if the water con¬ 
tain hydrogen sulphide, the residue may contain sul¬ 
phur besides barium sulphate, strontium sulphate, 
and calcium sulphate. First boil it for a long time 
with a solution of sodium carbonate and hydroxide, 
in order to dissolve the hydrated silicic acid and any 
sulphur present; then after diluting it, pour off the 
solution through a filter, boil the residue twice 
more with fresh sodium carbonate solution, bring the 
precipitate upon the filter, and wash it. 
a. Examination of the Solution, 

Acidify with hydrochloric acid a part of the fil¬ 
trate first obtained (an odor of hydrogen sul¬ 
phide shows the presence of sulphur in the deposit 
of the spring), evaporate to dryness, warm the resi¬ 
due with hydrochloric acid, add water, filter, wash, 
dry, and ignite the insoluble residue in order to 
tree the srucio acid which may be present, from any 
sulphur. If there is doubt about the presence of 
an alkali-metal sulphide in the alkaline solution, 
test a sample of it with alkaline lead solution 
<§ 187, 4). 

j3. Examination of the residue. 

Treat the residue with dilute nitric acid, in order 
to dissolve any barium and strontium carbonates 
resulting from the conversion into carbonates (by 
boiling with sodium carbonate) of any sulphates of 
these metals originally present in the sinter. Test 
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the nitric acid solution for babidm and stbontium, 
and examine the residue insoluble in nitric acid, 
according to § 243. 

2. It is best to test a separate portion of the deposit 267 
FLUORINE. If it does not already contain much calcium 
bonate, mix it with about half its weight of pure cai¬ 
rn hydroxide, ignite (whereupon there is an opportu- 

y to detect organic matter), mix the residue with water, 

I acetic acid to acid reaction, evaporate until all the 
tic acid is driven off, and proceed according to 253. 

3. Boil a portion of the deposit for a considerable 268 
e with concentrated potassium or sodium hydroxide 
ution, and filter. 

a. Acidify a portion of the filtrate with acetic acid, 
add ammonia, allow it to stand 12 hours, and then 
filter off the precipitate of alumina and silicic acid, 
which usually forms; again add acetic acid to acid 
reaction, and then solution of normal cupric acetate. 

If a brownish precipitate is formed, this consists of 
cupric APOOEENATE. Mix the fluid, filtered from the 
precipitate, with ammonium carbonate, until the green 
color has changed to blue, and then warm. If a bluish- 
green precipitate is produced, this consists of cupric 

CEENATE. 

5. If arsenic has been detected, use the remainder 
•of the alkaline fluid to ascertain whether it existed in 
the deposit as arsenious acid or as arsenic aoed. 
(Compare § 157, 12.) 


IV. Analysis op Cultivated or Natural Soils. 

§ 251. 

Soils must contain all the constituents which are found 
the plants growing upon them, with the exception of 
se supplied by the atmosphere and the rain. When 
find, therefore, a plant, the constituents of which are 
>wn, growing in a certain soil, the mere fact of its 
wing there gives us some insight into the composition 
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of that soil, and to some extent may save the trouble of a 
qualitative analysis. 

Viewed in this light, it would appear superfluous to 
make a qualitative analysis of soils still capable of pro¬ 
ducing plants; for it is well known that the ashes of 
plants almost invariably contain the same constituents, and 
that the differences between them are caused principally 
by differences in the relative proportions in which the 
several constituents are present. But if, in the qualita¬ 
tive analysis of a soil, regard is also had to the propor¬ 
tions of the constituents, as far as it is possible to 
estimate them, and to the state in which they are present, 
an analysis of this kind, if combined with an examination 
of the physical properties of the soil and a mechanical 
separation of its parts,* may give useful results, enabling 
the analyst to judge sufficiently of the condition of the 
soil without the necessity of making a quantitative analy¬ 
sis, which would require much time, and is a far more dij95- 
cult task. 

As plants can only absorb substances capable of enter¬ 
ing into a state of solution, it is a matter of special 
importance, in the qualitative analysis of a soil, to know 
which constituents are soluble in pure water; t which 


* With regard to the mechanical separation of the component parts of a 
soil, and the examination of its physical properties, and chemical and bacteri¬ 
ological condition, compare the corresponding section of my ** Quantitative 
Analysis,” and the works and articles referred to there; also, N. Pbllbgkini, 
Landwirthschaftl. Yersuchsstationen, 25, 48; P. Sbstini, Udd ., 25, 47; C. 
Fhanxbl, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 27, 104; “Bericht tiber IJntersuchung 
der Bodenarten,*’ 30, 235; P. Wahnschapfe, “Anleit. zur wissen- 
schaftlichen Bodenuntersuchung,” Berlin, bei S. Parey, 1887, p. 20 et seq .; R. 
Heinbich ‘‘Zweiter Bericht fiber die landswirthschaftl. Versuchsstation zu 
Rostock,” p. 19 et seq , 

+ Pormerly it was universally assumed that substances soluble in water, or in 
water containing carbonic acid, circulated freely in the soil so long as there ex¬ 
isted agents for their solution ; but since it has been discovered that arable soil 
possesses, like charcoal, the property of withdrawing from dilute solutions the 
bodies dissolved in them, this notion is exploded, and we now know that 
arable soil will retain with a certain force, bodies otherwise soluble; from 
which we conclude that the aqueous extract of a soil cannot be expected to 
contain the whole of the substances present in that soil in a state immediately 
available for the plant. Neither can we expect to find these matters in the 
aqueous extract in the same proportion in which they are present in the soil. 
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require an acid for their solution (in nature principally 
carbonic acid) ; and finally, which are neither soluble in 
water nor in acids, and accordingly, are not in a condi¬ 
tion, for the time being, to afford nutriment to the plant. 
With regard to the insoluble substances, other inter¬ 
esting questions are—whether they suffer disintegra¬ 
tion readily, or slowly and with difficulty, or whether 
they altogether resist the action of disintegrating agencies; 
and also what are the products which they yield upon 
their disintegration. 

In order to take these matters into consideration in 
the analysis of soils, the constituents soluble in w^ater, 
those soluble in acids, and the insoluble part, must be 
examined separately. The examination for organic sub« 
stances also demands a separate process. 

The analysis is therefore divided into the following 
four parts: 

1. Preparation and Examination of the Agueoits Extract. 

% 252. 

About 1000 g of the air-dried soil are used for the prep- 269 
aration of the aqueous extract. To prepare this extract 
quite clear is a matter of some difficulty; in following 
the usual course (viz., digesting or boiling the earth with 
water, and filtering), the fine particles of clay are speedily 
found to impede the operation, by choking the pores 
of the filter. They also almost invariably render the fil¬ 
trate turbid, at least the portion which passes through 
first. The following method, proposed by F. Schulze, 
accomplishes the purpose simply, and with comparative 
rapidity :* Close the neck of several middle-sized funnels 

since the latter will readily give up to water those substances in regard to 
which its power of absorption has been satisfied, while it will more or less 
strongly retain others. But although the examination of the aqueous extract 
of a sofil has no longer the same value as it was formerly considered to have, 
yet it is still useful to ascertain what substances a soil will actually give up 
to water. It is for this reason, therefore, that I have retained the chapter on 
the preparation and examination of the aqueous extract. 

* In regard to other methods of preparing an aqueous extract, compare the 
corresponding section of my “Quantitative Analysis.** 
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with small filters of thick filter-paper, moisten the filters, 
press them close to the sides of the funnels, place upon 
them layers of fine, pure sand 2 or 3 cm deep, and then 
introduce the air-dried soil (best in small lumps ranging 
from the size of a pea to that of a walnut, but not pulver¬ 
ized or even crushed), filling the funnels about two thirds. 
Pour distilled water into them, in sufficient quantity to 
cover the soil; if the first portion of the filtrate is turbid, 
pour it back into the funnel. Let the operation proceed 
quietly. Fill the funnels again with water, and continue 
this process of lixiviation until the filtrates weigh twice 
or three times as much as the soil used. Collect the sev¬ 
eral filtrates, which are often somewhat turbid, in a 
single vessel, and mix them thoroughly. Keep a por¬ 
tion of the soil which has been extracted as far as pos¬ 
sible. 

Divide the aqueous solution into two parts, 1 (about 
two thirds) and 2 (about one third). 

1. Evaporate the two thirds in a porcelain dish to a 
small bulk, and test as follows: 

a. Filter off a portion, test the reaction of the fil- 270 
trate, set aside a part to test for organic matter (280), 
warm the rest and add nitric acid. Effervescence in¬ 
dicates an ALKALI-METAL CABBONATE. Then test half 
of this for CHLORINE with silver nitrate, the other half 
for SULPHURIC ACID with barium chloride. 

J>. Transfer the rest of the concentrated fluid from 271 
1, together with the precipitate which it usually con¬ 
tains, to a small dish of porcelain or, better, of plat¬ 
inum, evaporate to dryness, and heat the brownish res¬ 
idue cautiously over the lamp till the organic matter 
is destroyed. In the presence of nitrates, a deflagra¬ 
tion of greater or less intensity will be perceptible, 
according to the amount present. Treat the residue 
as follows: 

a. Test a small portion with sodium carbonate 
in the oxidizing flame, for manganese (§ X23,14). 

/?. Warm the rest with water, add some hydro¬ 
chloric acid (effervescence indicates carbonic acid), 
evaporate to dryness to separate silicic acid. 
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moisten with hydrochloric acid, add water, warm, 
and filter. 

aa. Wash the residue, which generally con¬ 
tains a little carbon, a little clay (if the aqueous 
extract was not quite clear), and also silicic acid. 

To detect the latter, pierce the filter, wash the res¬ 
idue through, boil it with a solution of sodium 
carbonate, filter, saturate with hydrochloric acid, 
evaporate to dryness, and finally take up with 
hydrochloric acid and water, when the silicic acid 
will remain behind. 

lib. Test a part of the hydrochloric acid solu¬ 
tion (after evaporating with the addition of nitric 
acid) for phosphobic acid, with molybdic acid solu¬ 
tion. Test a second part for ibon with potassium 
sulphocyanide. To the rest add a few drops of 
ferric chloride (to remove phosphoric acid), then 
ammonia carefully till slightly alkaline, warm a 
little, filter, throw down the calcium with am¬ 
monium oxalate, and proceed to the examination 
for MAGNESIUM, POTASSIUM, and SODIUM exactly ac¬ 
cording to the usual course of analysis (§§ 232 and 
233). Finally examine a small quantity of the 
pure alkali-metal chlorides in the spectroscope, 
for lithium. 

Aluminium is not likely to be found in the 272 
clear aqueous extract (F. Schulze never found 
it). To test for it, boil the precipitate produced 
by ammonia with pure potassium hydroxide in 
a platinum or silver dish, dilute, filter, acidify 
the filtrate with hydrochloric acid, add ammonia, 
and warm. 

2. If iron has been found, acidify a portion of the one 273 
third of the aqueous solution with hydrochloric acid, and 
test half with potassium ferricyanide, and the other half 
with potassium sulphocyanide, to ascertain in what state 
the iron is present. Test the rest of the aqueous extract 
for NiTBio ACID, AMMONIA, and NITROUS ACID, according to 
§ 193, 7, 8, or 10, 240 and 241- 
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2. Preparation and Pkamination of ths Add Extract 

§ 253. 

Heat about 60 g of the soil from which the part 274- 
soluble in water has been removed as far as prac¬ 
ticable (it is usually impossible to effect a complete 
extraction) with moderately strong hydrochloric acid 
(effervescence indicates cakbonio acid) for several hours 
on the water-bath, filter, and make the following experi¬ 
ments with the filtrate, which is generally yellow from 
the presence of ferric chloride: 

1. Test a small portion with potassium sulpho- 
cyanide for fekeic iron, another with potassium ferri- 
cyanide for ferrous iron. 

2. Evaporate a portion to dryness, heat the residue 275’ 
to a temperature scarcely exceeding 100°, moisten with 
hydrochloric acid, add some water, warm, add more 
water, and filter off the silicic acid, which is generally 
colored by organic matter, but becomes white upon 
ignition in the air. Test a part of the filtrate with 
barium chloride for sulphuric acid, and, with repeat¬ 
ed addition of nitric acid, evaporate the rest to a 
small residue, and test this for phosphoric acid, with 
solution of ammonium molybdate in nitric acid. 

3. Use a larger portion for the detection of man- 276- 
GANESE, aluminium:, CALCIUM, MAGNESIUM:, POTASSIUM, 
and SODIUM, according to the usual course, proceed¬ 
ing with it according to 134 and what follows, in case 
only a slight amount of oi'ganic matter has gone into 

the hydrochloric acid solution; but, in the opposite 
case, according to 161. 

4. If it is of interest to determine whether the hy- 277“ 
drochloric acid extract contains arsenic acid, copper, 
etc., treat the remainder of the solution with hydro¬ 
gen sulphide, etc., as directed in 262 to 264. 

5. It is best to test for fluorine (in case this test is 
required) in a new portion of the ignited earth, ac- 
cording to 230. 
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3. Examination of the Inorganic Constituents Insol'Me 

in Water and Acids. 

§ 254. 

Heating the soil with hydrochloric acid (274) always 278 
leaves the greater portion nndissolved. To subject this 
residue to chemical examination, wash, dry, and sift, to 
separate the coarser stones and gravel from the clay and 
sand; moreover, separate the two latter substances from 
•each other by elutriation. Subject the several portions to 
the process given for silicates (§ 241). 

4. Examination of the Organic Constituents of the Soil. 

§ 255. 

The organic constituents of the soil, which exercise 279 
so great an influence upon its fertility, both by their 
physical and chemical action, are partly portions of plants 
in which the structure may still be recognized (fragments 
of straw, roots, seeds of weeds, etc.), and partly products of 
decay which are usually called by the general name of 
HUMUS. The latter differ in their constituents and proper¬ 
ties, according to whether they result from the decay of 
the nitrogenous or non-nitrogenous substances, whether 
alkalies or alkali earths have or have not had a share in 
their formation, and whether they are in the incipient or in 
a more advanced stage of decomposition. To separate 
the several component parts of humus (which are as 
yet by no means thoroughly investigated nor sharply 
characterized) would be an exceedingly dijfficult task, 
and the results would hardly repay the trouble. The 
following operations are amply sufficient to answer all 
the purposes of a qualitative analysis: 

a. Examination of the Organic Svhstanxies soltcble in 

Water. 

Evaporate the portion reserved in 270 to perfect dry- 289 
ness on the water-bath, and treat the residue with water. 
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The ulmic, humic, and geic acids, which were present in 
the solution in combination with bases, remain undis¬ 
solved, while CEENic and apoceenic acids are dissolved in 
combination with ammonium (Berzelius). For the man¬ 
ner of detecting the latter acids, see 268. 

6. Treatment with Alkali-metal Carbonate. 

Dry a portion of the soil which has been extracted 281 
with water, and sift, in order to separate the fragments of 
straw, roots, the small stones, etc., from the finer parts; 
digest the latter for several hours at 80° or 90° with solu¬ 
tion of sodium carbonate, and filter. Mix the filtrate 
with hydrochloric acid to acid reaction. If brown flakes 
separate, these proceed from ulmic, humic, or geic acids. 
With more ulmic acid, the precipitate is lighter brown, 
while with more humic or geic acid, it is darker brown. 

c. Treatment with Caustic Alkali. 

Wash the soil boiled with solution of sodium carbon- 282 
ate (6) with water, boil several hours with potassium 
hydroxide solution (replacing the water as it evaporates), 
dilute, filter, and wash. Treat the brown fluid as in b. 

The acids of humus which separate here are new products 
(ulmic and humic acids), resulting from the action of boil¬ 
ing caustic potash upon ulmin and humin. 

V. Detection op Inorganic Substances in Presence 
OP Organic Substances. 

§266. 

It will be readily perceived that the presence of or¬ 
ganic substances may so far impede an analysis that it 
cannot be proceeded with until the organic matter has 
been totally destroyed. For instance, the presence of 
organic coloring matter may completely conceal a change 
of color or a precipitate; again, the presence of slimy 
matter may render filtration impossible. DiflSiculties of 
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tliis kind are of constant occurrence in the examination 
of medicines, in the analysis of articles of food or of the 
contents of a stomach for inorganic poisons, and in the 
analysis of the inorganic constituents of vegetable or 
animal substances. In the following pages, instructions 
will be given first for a general procedure, afterwards for 
several special cases. 

1. General Rules for tJie detection of Inorganic SuhstaTicea 
inthe Presence of Organic Matters^ which, by their Color^ 
Consistence^ or other Properties, impede the Application 
of the Reagents, or obscure the Reactions produced, 

§257. 

We confine ourselves here, of course, to a description 
of the most generally applicable methods, leaving the 
modifications which circumstances may require in special 
cases to the discretion of the analyst. 

1. The substance dissolves in water, but the solution 

IS DARK COLORED OR OF SLIMY CONSISTENCE. 

a. Heat a portion of the solution with hydro- 283; 
chloric acid on the water-bath, and gradually add 
potassium chlorate until the mixture is decolorized 
and perfectly fluid ; heat until it no longer exhales the 
odor of chlorine, then dilute with water, cool, and fil¬ 
ter. Examine the filtrate in the usual way, com¬ 
mencing at § 226. (Compare also § 262.) It is hardly 
necessary to mention that mercurous, stannous, and 
ferrous salts would be changed to mercuric, stannic, 
and ferric chlorides, respectively, by this treatment, 
and that the original state of oxidation of such metals 
would not be shown in the examination of this solu= 
tion. When mercury is especially sought for, it must 
be remembered that, when the foregoing process is 
followed, a part of this metal may remain undissolved 
in combination with albuminoids. In order to over¬ 
come this difficulty, Ludwig recommends boiling 
at first for several hours with hydrochloric acid, 
in a flask connected with a return condenser, in order 
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to break up this compound, and afterwards to proceed 
with the treatment with potassium chlorate. 

6. Boil another portion of the solution for some 
time with nitric acid, filter, and test the filtrate for 
SILVER and POTASSIUM. If nitric acid succeeds in ef¬ 
fecting the ready and complete destruction of the 
coloring and slimy matters, etc., this method is often 
preferable to all others. 

c. Aluminium and chromium might escape detection 
by this method, because ammonia and ammonium sul¬ 
phide fail to precipitate their hydroxides from fluids 
containing non-yolatile organic substances. If there 
is reason for considering these metals, mix a third 
portion of the substance with sodium carbonate and 
sodium peroxide or potassium chlorate, and introduce 
the mixture in portions into a red-hot crucible. Let 
the mass cool, then treat it with water, and examine 
the solution for chromic acid and aluminium, and 
the residue for aluminium (§ 108). 

d. Test a separate portion for ammonia with slaked 
lime. 

e. Subject another portion to dialysis (§ 8), and 
examine the diffused part for acids, and, if the case 
requires it, for the state of oxidation of the metals 
present 

2. Boiling water tails to dissolye the substance, or 284 

EEEECTS ONLY PARTIAL SOLUTION; THE LIQUID ADMITS OF 
HLTBATION. 

Filter, and treat the filtrate either as directed in § 225, 
or, should it require decoloration, according to 283. 

The residue may vary in character. 

a. It is FATTY or resinous. Eemove the fatty or 
resinous matter by means of ether, petroleum-ether, 
carbon disulphide, or some other appropriate solvent 
(if possible, one that does not mix with water), 
shake the liquids, separated from any insoluble 
residue, first with water, then again with water acidi¬ 
fied with hydrochloric or nitric acid, and examine the 
solutions thus obtained by the usual course of analy¬ 
sis. If a residue remains after treatment with ether 
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or one of the other solvents mentioned, examine it 
according to 6. 

6. It is of a different nature, e.gr., woody fiber, 
etc. 

or. In the first place, endeavor to extract any 
' substances which are soluble in acids, by means of 
hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, or aqua regia, and 
use this solution (which may be decolorized, if 
necessary, by passing in chlorine, or heating with 
bromine or potassium chlorate) for the detection 
of metals and acids according to the usual course. 

If a residue remains which is insoluble even in aqua 
regia, wash it with water, and if the presence of 
sulphur is suspected, dry it and warm it with 
petroleum-ether or carbon disulphide, and filter. 
Carefully incinerate the residue thus left, and test 
it by § 239. 

In order to test for metals whose compounds 
do not volatilize at a moderate red heat, or which 
are not volatilized by the action of carbon upon 
their compounds at such a temperature,* a portion 
of the residue insoluble in water may be heated to 
partial or complete incineration in a porcelain or 
platinum vessel, avoiding too high a temperature. 
Then warm the residue with hydrochloric acid and 
a little nitric acid, dilute with water, and examine 
the solution according to § 226, but any residue by 
§239. 

y. Test another portion of the residue for am¬ 
monia, by triturating it with calcium hydroxide and 
a little water. 

3. The substance does not admit of filtration or ant 285 
other means of separating the dissolved from the un¬ 
dissolved part. 

Treat the substance in the same manner as prescribed 
ior a residue insoluble in water in 284. 

As regards the operation to be carried out according 


* The compouuds of mercury, arseuic, cadmium, zinc, and, upon strong 
4gxiition, those of lead and antimony, are volatile under such conditions. 
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to 284, J, J3y it is often advisable to boil tbe mass (car- 
boni^ied at a gentle heat) with water, filter, examine the 
filtrate by itself, wash the residue, incinerate it, and ex¬ 
amine the ash. 

4. The following method, proposed by E. Millon,* is 
of VERY GENERAL APPLICATION for the detection of metals 
when mixed with organic matter: Transfer the tritu¬ 
rated substance to a tubulated retort, and add about four 
times its weight of concentrated sulphuric acid. The 
retort should not be more than one third full. Heat 
slowly till the mass is disintegrated or dissolved, and 
then, placing a funnel-tube in the tubulure of the 
retort and gently increasing the temperature, gradually 
add nitric acid. The object of this first operation (which 
will take about half an hour) is to decompose chlorides. 
Now remove the mixture to a platinum dish, and heat till 
the sulphuric acid, which by degrees loses its black color 
and turns orange or red, begins to escape. Add mora 
nitric acid in small portions. After each addition, the 
fluid is decolorized, but it turns darker again on further 
heating. Continue adding nitric acid until no more color¬ 
ation occurs, and finally expel the sulphuric acid, when a. 
pure white, saline mass will be obtained, which is to be 
analyzed in the usual way. According to Millon, if the 
heat is moderated towards the end, none of the arsenic 
or mercury will be lost; but this cannot be depended on 
when considerable quantities of chlorides are present. 

6. To SEPARATE SALTS FROM COLLOID ORGANIC MATTER, 

dialysis (§ 8) is often very advantageous.f The substance 
is brought into the dialyzer according to circumstances, 
sometimes directly, sometimes after warming with hydro¬ 
chloric acid or even with hydrochloric acid and potas¬ 
sium chlorate (compare also § 261). 

6. If it is not desired to use the method given in 5, 
which requires somewhat more time, the detection of the 


Journ. de Phann. et de CWm., 46, 33 ; Zeitschr. f analyt. Chem., 4^ 
208. In regard to a modification of Millon’s process proposed by Pouchet*" 
compare Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 21, 806 

t Compare O. Reveil. Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 4, 266 ; Bizio, ibid,, 6^ 
61; Riedeker, &id,, 7, 617; H. Struve, 24, 72. 
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halogens may be effected by mixing the substance with 
about four parts of pure sodium carbonate, igniting the 
mixture for some time, and finally detecting the halogens 
in the colorless aqueous extract.* 

7, Ie the special object is the detection of absenio 

IN FABEICS, WALL-PAPERS, AND THE LIKE, as well aS iu dyeS 
(especially aniline dyes), this is attained by the following 
processes: 

a. Pour 100 cc of pure hydrochloric acid, of 1.19 
sp. gr., upon 20 to 30 g of the substance f under 
investigation (after cutting it into small pieces, if 
necessary), in a tubulated retort of about 500 co 
capacity. The neck of the retort should be drawn 
out and bent down at an obtuse angle. Place the re¬ 
tort so that the part of the neck next to its body 
slants upward, while the other part is inclined some¬ 
what steeply downward. The latter is introduced 
into the cooling-tube of a Liebig’s condenser, and 
the joint is closed with a piece of rubber tubing. 

The cooling-tube is connected air-tight with a tubu¬ 
lated receiver of about 700 cc capacity. The latter 
is charged with 200 cc of water, and, to keep it cool, 
is placed in a dish of cold water. Connect the 
tubulure of the receiver with a Peligot’s tube con¬ 
taining water. After about an hour, introduce into 
the retort 5 cc of a cold saturated solution of ferrous 
chloride prepared from the crystals, and heat the 
contents. After the excess of hydrogen chloride has 
escaped, raise the temperature so that the liquid 
comes to boiling, and distil until the contents begin 
to froth strongly. Now allow the retort to cool, 
again introduce 60 cc of hydrochloric acid of 1.19 
sp. gr., and distil again in the same way. 

Dilute with water to 600 or 700 cc, the distillate, 


* Concerning other methods proposed for the same purpose, compare 
Marsh, Pbarmac. Centralhalle, 1889, p. 515 ; Thoms, ibid., 1893, p. 10. 

t If one cannot or does not wish to use so much substance {e g ., in the 
examination of dyes), the quantities of the hydrochloric acid, ferrous chloride, 
etc., are to be reduced to correspond to the amount of substance. In this 
case, a smaller retort and receiver should be selected. 
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which is colored brown by organic substances and 
to which the contents of the Peligot’s tube are added, 
and pass in pure hydrogen sulphide gas, first while 
warm, then in the cold. 

After about 12 hours, filter off the brown precipi¬ 
tate (consisting partly or wholly of organic sub¬ 
stances) upon an asbestus filter, which is prepared by 
introducing asbestus into a funnel provided with a 
glass stop-cock, wash the precipitate to some extent, 
close the stop-cock, and treat the precipitate in the 
funnel, while the latter is covered with a watch-glass, 
with a few cubic centimeters of a solution of bromine 
in hydrochloric acid of 1.19 sp. gr. After this has 
acted for about half an hour, allow the solution to 
run out into the precipitating-flask, upon the walls 
of which particles of the hydrogen sulphide precipi¬ 
tate are frequently still adhering. Wash the residue 
on the asbestus filter with the strong hydrochloric 
acid frequently mentioned, add ferrous chloride to 
the contents of the fiask in sufficient excess, and rinse 
the whole, with the aid of the strong hydrochloric 
acid, into the retort of a smaller distilling apparatus 
similar to the one already described. Distil the 
liquid down rather far, let it cool, again add 50 cc of 
the hydrochloric acid of 1.19 sp.gr., and distil once 
more. Dilute the distillate, with the contents of the 
Peligot’s tube, to about 500 or 700 cc, and treat 
with hydrogen sulphide as given above, to separate as 
arsenious sulphide any arsenic that may be present 
(B. Presenius and E. Btarz). If it is desired to have 
the arsenic as a mirror, treat the sulphide of arsenic 
according to 300 * 

6. The method prescribed in Sweden is based 
upon the same principle, and is carried out, ac- 

♦The presence of arsenic in the substance examined cannot be considered 
as shown with entire certainty, however, unless a blank experiment with the 
same hydrochloric acid, the same ferrous chloride, and carried out in the same 
retort, has given a negative result. Atterbbeg (Chem. CentralbL, 1885, p. 
600} prefers to evaporate the distillate containing arsenic with nitric acid, to 
dissolve the r^idue in water, and to convert the arsenic acid into silver arsenate. 
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cording to the most recent agreement of the Swedish 
commercial chemists, in the following manner: * 

A flask of about 300 cc capacity is connected with 
an open receiver by means of a 50 cc pipette, bent 
twice at right angles. The receiver holds about 100 
cc, and is half filled with water, into which the point 
of the pipette dips a little. Place the sample in the 
flask, add 2 g of arsenic-free ferrous sulphate, and 
cover with from 50 to 80 cc of arsenic-free, concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid of 1.18 to 1.19 sp. gr. In 
the case of bronze colors or other metallic substances, 

2 or 3 g more of arsenic-free ferrous sulphate are to 
be added. Heat the flask and keep the hydrochloric 
acid boiling as long as the pipette can be held in the 
hand. To the distillate obtained, either add 50 cc of 
saturated hydrogen sulphide water, or dilute with 50 
cc of water, and pass in hydrogen sulphide gas. After 
standing for 12 hours, the precipitated sulphide of ar¬ 
senic is filtered upon a small filter, washed until the 
acid reaction disappears, and then dissolved in 5 cc 
of dilute ammonia (1 volume of ammonia of .96 sp. gr. 
and 1 volume of water). After the addition of .02 
g of sodium carbonate, the solution is evaporated to 
dryness on a watch-glass, the residue is triturated 
with about .3 g of a mixture of sodium carbonate and 
potassium cyanide, and reduced in a bulb-tube of 
absolutely arsenic-free glass in a stream of carbonic 
acid, in the wellrknown manner. The bulb-tube is 
fashioned in such a way that the narrow part in 
which the arsenic should deposit is attached directly 
to a bulb of about 2 cm diameter. 

c. If a dye is under investigation, mix it with 2 
parts of sodium carbonate and 2 parts of sodium 
nitrate, or soak the fabric or wall-paper with a con¬ 
centrated solution of this mixture, and dry completely. 
Then fuse some sodium nitrate in a small dish of 
genuine porcelain, and, with continued heating, grad¬ 
ually introduce the substance prepared according to 


* Compare Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 34, 89. 
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the foregoing directions, while more sodium nitrate 
is added from time to time, if necessary. A mass is 
thus obtained which is free from carbon and organic 
substances. After cooling, soak it out with water, 
filter off the alkaline liquid, wash the residue, add 
to the filtrate and washings as much dilute sulphuric 
acid as is necessary to expel the carbonic, nitrous, 
and nitric acids, then evaporate, at first upon the 
water-bath, finally at a somewhat elevated temper- 
ature, until heavy sulphuric acid vapors begin to 
escape, allow the residue to cool, dilute and filter. 
’This liquid may now be used directly in the 
Marsh apparatus, in order to test it for an arsenic 
mirror (§ 155, 10), or it may be precipitated with 
hydrogen sulphide after the addition of a few drops 
of hydrochloric acid, and any precipitate resulting 
may be treated according to 300. 

d. As is easily perceived, in many cases a simpler 
process will suffice for obtaining from wall-papers, 
fabrics, etc., a liquid which may be tested directly in 
the Marsh apparatus. Of the many methods proposed 
for this purpose, only the one recommended by H. 
Fleck will be given.* 

Digest the object of investigation, finely cut up, 
for from 18 to 24 hours at 50° or 60°, with 50 or 
100 g of pure 25 per cent sulphuric acid. If any 
coloring matter is still visible upon the object after 
the digestion (which is very seldom the case) add 
from 3 to 5 g of pure nitric acid of 1.24 sp. gr. for 100 
g of the 25 per cent sulphuric acid, and continue the 
digestion until all the remnants of color are destroyed. 
Filter, wash, dilute to 200 cc, and test the liquid in 
Marsh’s apparatus, adding it in portions of 20 cc. 

If nitric acid has been added, the liquid must be 
evaporated until all of this is removed, before diluting 
to 200 cc.t 

* Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 22, 474. 

f aS regards other methods proposed for the same purpose, compare H. 

Hager, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 11, 478; E. Lyttkbns, ibid,, 22, 147; 

Thoms, ibid,, 22, 475; Polbksee, Pharmac. Centralhalle, 1889, p. 
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e. In the solution prepared according to the 
arsenic may, of course, be detected by one of the 
rapid methods given in § 157,7, e or/, instead of using 
Mabsh’s apparatus. 

8. In relation to the official prescription for establishing 
the presence of arsenic and tin in colored articles of food, 
compare Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 27, 471. 

9. For the detection of iodine in urine, the following 
methods are recommended: 

а. If the urine is clear and but little colored, the 
iodine is usually easily detected by mixing the urine 
in a test-tube with a little carbon disulphide, a drop 
of a solution of nitrous acid in concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, and shaking (§ 184, 10). If the urine 
should have an alkaline reaction, acidify it first with 
dilute sulphuric acid. 

б. If the character of the urine does not admit of 
making the test in the simple manner described in a, 
evaporate it to dryness with the addition of some 
caustic potash, ignite the residue gently for a long 
time, treat it with water, filter, acidify with dilute 
sulphuric acid, and detect the iodine in the solution 
according to § 184, 8 or 10.* 

*2. Detection of Inorganic Poisons in Articles of Food^ 
in Dead Bodies, etc., in ChemicoJ^gaL Oases. \ 

§ 258. 

The chemist is sometimes called upon to examine an 286 
article of food, the contents of a stomach, a dead body, 
etc., with a view to detect the presence of some poison, 
and thus to establish the fact of accidental or wilful 
poisoning. It is more frequently the case, however, that 
the question put to him is of a less general nature, and 

* Concerning other methods for detecting iodine in urine, compare F. 
Pbcibka, Chem. Centralbl., 1883, p. 626; E. Harnaok, 1884, p. 33 % 
O. ScHWABZ, ibid., 1887, p. 1526; A. P. JonLES, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 
SO, 288, and 33. 643. 

+ Compare Pkesbniub, Ann. d. Chem. u. Pharm., 49, 275; and 
Peeseiuus and v. Babo, Ann. d. Chem. u. Pharm., 49, 287. 
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that he is called upon to determine whether a certain 
substance placed before him contains a metallic poison, 
or, more pointedly still, whether it contains arsenic or 
hydrocyanic acid, or some other particular poison; for it 
may happen either that the symptoms point clearly to 
a certain poison, or that tho examining magistrate has, 
or believes he has, some other reason to put such a 
question. 

It is obvious that the task of the chemist will be the 
easier, the more special and pointed the question which 
is put to him. However, the analyst will always act 
most wisely, even in cases where he is simply requested 
to state whether a certain poison arsenic) is present, 
if he adopts a course which will not only permit the de¬ 
tection of the one poison specially named, the presence 
of which may perhaps be suspected on insufficient 
grounds, but will also inform himself as to the presence 
or absence of other similar poisons. 

But we must not go too far in this direction, for if art 
attempt were made to devise a method that would em* 
brace all poisons, we might succeed in elaborating such 
a method at the writing-desk, but experience would 
speedily show that the complexity inseparable from such 
a course must impede the execution of the process, and 
impair the certainty of the results to such an extent that 
the drawbacks would be greater than the advantages to 
be derived from it. 

Moreover, the attending circumstances usually permit 
at least a tolerably safe inference as to the group to- 
which the poison belongs. Acting on these views, the 
iollowing methods are here given : 

1. A method which insures the detection of the 
minutest traces of arsenic that can be taken into- 
consideration in legal investigations, allows of its 
quantitative determination, and at the same time 
permits the detection of all other metallic poisons. 

2. A method to effect the detection of hydrocyanic 
acid, which leaves the substance still fit to be ex¬ 
amined both for metallic poisons and for alkaloids. 

3. A method to effect the detection of phosphorus,. 
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wliicli does not interfere with the examination for 
other poisons. 

This part of the book, therefore, is not designed to be 
a complete guide in every possible case of chemico-legal 
investigation. The instructions given, however, are the 
tried and proved results of personal experience. More¬ 
over, they will generally be found sufficient, especially 
as in the section on the ’alkaloids, a description is given 
of the best processes by which the detection of these 
poisons may be effected in legal cases. 

Where there are no indications of the sort of poison 
to be looked for, so that it is necessary to take all 
poisons, both inorganic and organic, into consideration, 
begin by carefully inspecting the substance, with the aid 
of a microscope if necessary, by noting the odor, reaction, 
etc., and then, if the circumstances permit, proceed ta 
examine separate portions for the different classes of 
poisons. Test for hydrocyanic acid and phosphorus (a 
•single distillation usually suffices for the detection of 
both), afterwards for alkaloids, and finally for metallic 
poisons. If various objects are to be examined, such as. 
food, vomit, contents of the stomach, of the intestines, 
urine, organs (liver, spleen, etc.), it is important, as a 
rule, that each object should be examined separately. 

As an obvious matter of caution, one third of the sub¬ 
stance, after weighing and mixing, should always be re¬ 
served for unforeseen contingencies, and, if the case 
requires it, for determining in what state of combina¬ 
tion a suspicious element which is found exists. 

I. Methob eob the Detection of aeseitic (with due Be- 

GABD to the possible PRESENCE OF OTHER MeTALLIO 
Poisons.) 

§ 259. 

Of all metallic poisons, arsenic is the most dangerous 287* 
and the most frequently used for the wilful poisoning of 
others. Among the compounds of arsenic, arsenious 
oxide (white arsenic) occupies the first place, because it 
kills even in small doses, it does not betray itself (or at 
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least very slightly) by the taste, and it is readily procur¬ 
able. 

As arsenious oxide dissolves in water only sparingly, 
and (on account of the difficulty with which moisture 
adheres to it) very slowly, the greater portion of the 
quantity swallowed usually exists in the body in the un- 
dissolved state. Moreover, as the smallest grains of it 
may be readily detected by means of an exceedingly 
simple experiment; and (even though arsenic occurs in 
other compounds in ochres, colored cloths, etc.) as it is 
certain that arsenious oxide in grains or powder is never 
normally present in foods, in the human body, or in the 
contents of decayed coffins,* the particular care and efforts 
of the analyst ought always to be dix’ected to the detec¬ 
tion of the arsenious oxide in substance, and this end 
may be usually attained. In searching for the oxide, me¬ 
tallic arsenic (which may be also used for poisoning) may 
be found in the same way in case it is still present as such. 


4. Method for the Detectwn of wndisBolved Arsenious Oxide 
or Metallic Arsemc. 

§ 260. 

1. If food, vomit, or some other matter of the kind 288 
to be examined, weigh it, mix the whole as uni¬ 
formly as may be practicable, reserving one third for con¬ 
tingencies, and mix the other two thirds in a porcelain 
dish with distilled water. Let the mixture stand a little, 
then pour off the fluid, together with the lighter sus¬ 
pended particles, into another porcelain dish. Eepeat 
the latter operation several times, if possible with the 
same fluid, pouring it from the second dish back into the 
first and so on. Finally, wash once more with pure 

*I was once intrusted with the examination of the entirely decomposed 
remains of a long-buried child, which were in a small coffin painted with 
ochre. The cover of the coffin had a decayed opening, so that the decom¬ 
posed wood was mixed with the remains. The contents of the coffin con¬ 
tained a very small amount of arsenic, but not more than the ochre paint on a 
surface of the coffin-cover equal to that which had fallen in. The remains of 
the body as such, therefore, contained no arsenic. 
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water (best in a glass dish), remove the fluid as far as 
practicable, and observe whether any small, white, hard 
grains which feel gritty under the glass rod (arsenious 
oxide), or also any black grains or scales (metallic ar¬ 
senic), are to be found in the dish. If not, proceed as 
directed in § 261 or § 262. But if so, pick out the sus¬ 
pected grains, or some of them, if possible, with a pair 
of pincers, or, if they are very minute, wash them further 
in a watch-glass, dry and weigh them, and heat a small 
portion in a glass tube. Arsenious oxide gives a subli¬ 
mate consisting of small, brilliant octahedrons or tetra¬ 
hedrons, while metallic arsenic gives a mirror at once. 
If the former sublimate is obtained, test another frag¬ 
ment as to its behavior upon heating with a splinter of 
charcoal (§ 155, 2). If the last experiment gives an 
arsenic mirror, it is quite safe to conclude that the grains 
consist of arsenious oxide. If it is desired to determine 
the quantity of the arsenic, or to test for other metallic 
poisons, unite the contents of both dishes, and proceed as 
directed in § 261 or § 262. 

2. If a stomach is submitted for analysis, empty the 
contents into a porcelain dish, turn the stomach inside 
out, and (a) search the inside coat for small, white, hard, 
sandy grains, or, as the case may be, for black grains or 
scales. The spots occupied by such grains are often red¬ 
dened, and the grains are also frequently found firmly 
imbedded in the membrane. (6) Mix the contents in the 
dish uniformly, weigh them, put aside one third for con¬ 
tingencies, and treat the other two thirds as in 1. The 
same course is also pursued with the intestines. In 
other parts of the body (with the exception perhaps of 
the pharynx and oesophagus), arsenious oxide or metallic 
arsenic cannot be found in grains, if the poison has been 
introduced through the mouth. If grains of the kind 
described have been found, examine them as directed in 
1; if not, or if it is desired to test also for other metal¬ 
lic poisons, proceed according to § 261 or § 262. 
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B. Method of detecting soluble Arsenical and other MetaUic Com*^ 
pounds by means of Dialysis.^ 

§261. 

If method A has failed to show the presence of 288 
arsenious oxide in the solid state, and the process (de¬ 
scribed in § 262) in which organic matter is coagulated or 
destroyed by potassium chlorate and hydrochloric acid 
is at once resorted to, the operator must, in the event 
of the presence of arsenic being revealed, give up all 
notion of ascertaining, as far as the portion operated 
upon is concerned, in what form the poison has been ad¬ 
ministered ; for the process will give a solution contain¬ 
ing arsenic acid, no matter whether the poison was 
originally present in that form, or as arsenious oxide, or 
as sulphide, or in the metallic state, etc. This defect 
may be remedied, however, by interposing a dialytic ex¬ 
periment between the operations described in A and G. 

The experiment requires the apparatus shown in Fig. 

6, § 8. The hoop is made of wood, or, better, of gutta¬ 
percha ; it is 6 cm in depth, and 20 to 30 cm in diameter. 
When the dialyser has been set up in perfect condition, 
the residue and fluid of § 260 (having been mixed, if 
the case requires it, with two thirds of the stomach, intes¬ 
tinal canal, etc., cut small, and the whole, digested for 
24 hours at about 32°) are poured into the dialyser to 
the depth of not more than 15 mm. The dialyser is 
then floated in a vessel containing about four times as 
much water as the fluid to be dialysed amounts to. After 
24 hours, one half or three fourths of the crystalloids will 
be found in the external water, which generally appears 
colorless. Concentrate this by evaporation on the water- 
bath, acidify the greater part with hydrochloric acid, 
treat with hydrogen sulphide, and proceed as directed 
in 291. If an arsenical compound soluble in water (or 
some other soluble metallic salt) is present, the corre¬ 
sponding sulphide is obtained almost pure. By floating 
the dialyser successively on fresh supplies of water, the 


* Compare § 8. 
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whole of the soluble crystalloids present may be finally 
withdrawn. If arsenic is found, test the remainder of 
the concentrated dialysate according to § 157, 12, to see 
whether arsenious or arsenic acid is present. 

It is generally best to examine the exhausted con¬ 
tents of the dialyser at once, according to § 262, for com¬ 
pounds of metals insoluble in water, but in some cases 
(for instance, when it is wished to determine the state 
of oxidation or combination of compounds of arsenic or 
other metals), it is preferable to heat the matter first with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and to dialyse it again. 

Instead of interposing the dialysis at this stage (and 
thus lengthening the time of the investigation), it may 
be better to wait till the close of the operation described 
in (7, and then if a metallic poison has been found, and 
it is desired to ascertain its state of oxidation and form 
of combination (compare 308), recur to this paragraph, 
using the reserved one third for the experiment. This 
method is to be preferred in most cases. 

G. Method for the Detection of Arsenic in whatever Form it 
may exist, which allows also of its Quantitative Deter¬ 
mination, and of the Detection of aU other MetaRic 
Foisons.* 

§ 262. 

If no arsenious oxide or metallic arsenic has been 
iound as such, by the method described in A, nor a solu¬ 
ble arsenical compound by dialysis, evaporate the mass 
'(which has been diluted by washing) to a pasty consis¬ 
tence (if it should be acid, after the addition of pure 
sodium carbonate until this is just in excess) in a porce- 

*The following process is essentially that which I worked out aud pub¬ 
lished in association with L. v. Babo in 1844 (compare Ann. d. Chem. u. 
Pharm., 49, 308). I have since used it in many cases, and have had it used un¬ 
der my supervision, and it has always been trustworthy. Concerning the dis¬ 
tribution of arsenic in the animal organism after the incorporation of ar¬ 
senious acid, compare E. Ludwig, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 20, 608. 
[Gautier*s process for the detection of arsenic, as modified by Johnson and 
Chittenden, is speedy and simple, and requires but few reagents, all of which 
may be purchased absolutely free from arsenic. (See Amer. Chem. Jour., 2, 
:S35, and 5, 8.)] 
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lain dish, on the water-bath, adding, if occasion requires, 
two thirds of the stomach and intestines, cut small, pro¬ 
vided this has not been done already in the process of 
dialysis. In examining other parts of the body (the lungs, 
liver, etc.), cut them also into small pieces, and use two 
thii’ds for the analysis. If, from any cause, the substance 
to be treated should contain alcohol, this should first be 
removed under all circumstances, by evaporation. 

The process is divided into the following parts 

* It is self-evident that only such utensils and reagents can be used for 
such an investigation as those concerning which the operator is convinced by 
the most careful selection and testing, that they are free from arsenic, heavy 
metals in general, and other impurities. The process to be described requires- 
the following reagents: 1. Hydrochloric aaidy 1.10 to 1.13 sp. gr—(In addi¬ 
tion to the method given in § 29 for the preparation of arsenic-free hydro¬ 
chloric acid, that recommended by Beckurts, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 
24, 483, answers the purpose well.) Although the examination of hydro¬ 
chloric acid in regard to its purity has already been mentioned in § 39, still 
attention must be called to the fact that extraordinary care is necessary in 
testing it for arsenic, because the acid is used in considerable amount. For 
delicate testing for this metal, the following methods are especially appropri¬ 
ate: a. Heat 1 liter of the acid with the addition of some pure ferrous chloride 
or ferrous sulphate in a distilling apparatus, and test the first 50 cc which go 
over, by means of arsenic-free zinc, to find whether it shows itself free from 
arsenic in testing according to the methods given in § 157, 7, e and f; also 
whether it gives no trace of an arsenic coating in the glass tube in the appa¬ 
ratus described in § loo, 10, even after continuing the experiment for a long 
time, h. Evaporate 1 liter of the acid down to a small residue in a dish of 
genuine porcelain, after the addition of some water and a few fragments of pure 
potassium chlorate, adding some water from time to time, and test the residue 
as directed in a, in Marsh’s apparatus (Rob. Otto, in Fb. J. Otto’s “ Anleit 
zur Ausmittelung der Gifte,” sechste Aufl., von Rob. Otto, p. 146). The/ar¬ 
rows chloride required for testing in a is prepared by dissolving iron wire in 
pure hydrochloric acid of 1.10 to 1.12 sp. gr., and heating the solution for a 
long time in a distilling apparatus. As soon as no traces of arsenic are to be 
detected in the distillate, the ferrous chloride is free from arsenic. If ferrous 
sulphate is used, this must be tested in the same way by heating with concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid in a distilling apparatus. 3. Potassium chlorate, —The 
safest way to test this is to heat a large quantity with twice its weight of 
water to boiling, and to allow it to crystallize while being stirred. Then place 
the mass of salt upon a funnel, allow the mother-liquor to drain off, decom¬ 
pose the latter by warming it with dilute arsenic-free hydrochloric acid, and* 
test a portion with hydrogen sulphide and afterwards with ammonium sul¬ 
phide for any heavy metals. Evaporate another portion to a small volume, 
with occasional addition of some water, and test the solution of this in 
Marsh’s apparatus. 3. Hydrogen sulphide gas. —Since the hydrogen sulphide 
produced by the action of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid upon iron sulphide- 
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1. Decoloration and Solution. 

Add to the matter in the porcelain dish (which, for ex- 290 
ample, may amount to 100 or 260 g) a quantity of pure 

often contains some hydrogen arsenide, in consequence of the presence of ar¬ 
senic in the materials, the gas should not he prepared in this way for legal in¬ 
vestigations, or, at least, not without previous purification. In such cases, the 
gas must either be evolved from arsenic-free materials, or, if produced in 
the usual way, it must be purified before use. Several methods of purification 
which serve the purpose have been recently recommended, viz., combining 
the hydrogen sulphide with magnesia to form hydrosulphide (Divers and 
Shimidzu, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 24, 343); passing the gas over potassium 
sulphide heated to 350® (O. v. D. Pfordten, Ber. d. deutsch. chem. 
Gesellscb., 17, 2897); washing the gas by a system of bottles containing hy¬ 
drochloric acid of varying concentration (W. Lenz, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem.^ 
22, 393) ; or passing the gas over dry iodine (Jacobsen, ibid., 29, 737; O. Brunn, 
Chem. Centralbl., 1888, p. 1376). Kevertheless, 1 consider it much safer to 
evolve the gas from arsenic-free materials, and, in fact, from calcium sulphide 
or barium sulphide which has been produced by igniting gypsum or heavy- 
spar with carbon. According to Kosmann, barium sulphide has been in use 
for the purpose of evolving hydrogen sulphide, for at least 30 years in the lab¬ 
oratory of the ficole des Mines in Paris, directed by Rivot. Calcium sulphide 
has been recommended by Rob. Otto (Fr. J. Otto’s **Anleit. zur Ausmittel- 
ung der Gifte,” 6te Aufl., von Dr. Rob. Otto, p. 158). He recommends the 
following method for preparing it and for evolving the gas : Make a stiff paste 
from 7 parts of dehydrated gypsum, 3 parts of charcoal powder, and 1 part of 
rye flour, with water; form this into balls or cylinders; dry it completely, and 
ignite it in a well-covered Hessian crucible at a strong, bright red heat. Place 
the coarsely broken calcium sulphide in a Woulpe’s bottle, one tubulure of 
which is provided wuth a funnel having a glass stop-cock, w'hile the delivery- 
tube is inserted in the other. If pure hydrochloric acid is allowed to flow 
from the funnel-tube, drop by drop, upon the calcium sulphide, which is cov¬ 
ered with water, a pretty constant stream of pure hydrogen sulphide is evolved, 
if the apparatus is shaken sufficiently. Concerning other methods of produc¬ 
ing arsenic-free hydrogen sulphide, compare Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 23, 
280; O. V. D. Ppordten, Ber. d. deutsch. chem. Gesellscb., 17, 3898; 
Hampb, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 31, 557. 4. Red, fuming nitric acid. —For 
the purpose of testing this, evaporate a large portion upon the water-bath to 
dryness, and test the aqueous solution of any residue left, on the one hand 
with hydrogen sulphide and ammonium sulphide, and on the other, in 
Marsh’s apparatus. 5. Ooncentratedsulphuric acid. —The testing of this has 
already been mentioned in § 25. The experiment with the Marsh’s apparatus 
must be continued for a long time in oider to obtain a reliable result. 6. 
Sodium carbonate. —For testing this, see § 49. 7. Sodium nitrate. —This must 
give a clear solution with water. The solution ought not to give a yellow 
precipitate when heated with the solution of ammonium molybdate in nitric 
acid (§ 166, 9). Hydrogen sulphide ought not to give a precipitate in the 
acidified solution, nor ammonium sulphide in the neutral one. 8. Potassium 
cyanide. —^For testing this, see § 67. It should never be neglected to prove 
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hydrochloric acid, of 1.10 to 1.12 sp. gr., about equal to 
or somewhat exceeding the weight of the dry substances 
present, and sufficient water to give to the entire mass the 
consistence of a thin paste. The quantity of hydrochlo¬ 
ric acid added should never exceed one third of the entire 
liquid present. In the very first place add to this about 
2 g of potassium chlorate,* and heat upon the water- 
bath. When the liquid has attained the temperature of 
the water-bath, add more potassium chlorate in portions 
of from .5 to 2 g, at intervals of 5 or 10 minutes, with 
stirring, until the contents of the dish are nearly homo¬ 
geneous and fluid, and also as a rule have become light 
yellow, and this color is retained upon continuing the 
heating for 15 or 30 minutes longer. Replace the evapo¬ 
rating water from time to time. When this point is at¬ 
tained, add again a portion of potassium chlorate, and 
then remove the dish from the water-bath. When the 
contents are quite cold, transfer them cautiously to a linen 
strainer or a filter (according to the quantity), allow the 
whole of the fluid to pass through, and heat the filtrate 
on the water-bath with renewal of the evaporating water, 
until the smell of chlorate has nearly or quite disap¬ 
peared. Wash the residue well with hot water, dry it, 
designating it as I, and reserve it for further examination, 
according to 302. Evaporate the washings on the water- 
bath to about 100 cc, and add this liquid, together with 
any precipitate that may have formed therein, to the 
principal filtrate, f 

that this reagent, when mixed with pure sodium carbonate in a porcelain 
boat and heated persistently in the apparatus described in § 155, 13, gives 
no trace of a dark deposit in the glass tube. 9. Test the washed filter-papers 
used, by moistening a number of them with hydrochloric acid, then allowing 
them to stand for a long time, washing out the hydrochloric acid with some 
water, and testing the dilute acid thus obtained, according to l! 

* If it is not wished to introduce potassium into the ma^s, instead of potas¬ 
sium chlorate, pure chloric acid (as recommended by Soitnenschbtn and 
Jessbeich, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 22,472) may be employed with the best 
auccess. 

_ +The frequently expressed fear that arsenic, antimony, or tin might vol¬ 
atilize during the treatment described I have shown to be unfounded from 
repeated experiments in which hydrochloric acid of the same concentration 
'was used (1 part of hydrochloric acid of 1.12 sp. gr., to 2 parts of water) 

In the case of urine, the treatment with hydrochloric acid and potassium 
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2. Treatment of tJi£ Solution with Hydrogen SuLphide, 291 

(Separation of the Arsenic as Sulphide, or of all the 

metals of Groups V and VI in the form of Sulphides.) 

Transfer the fluid obtained in 1 (which amounts to 
about four times the quantity of the hydrochloric acid 
used) to a flask, heat it on the water-bath to 70°, and 
transmit through it, for about 12 hours, a slow stream of 
washed hydrogen sulphide, then let the mixture cool, con¬ 
tinuing the transmission of the gas; rinse the delivery-tube 
with some ammonia, acidify the ammoniacal solution thus 
obtained, and add it to the principal fluid, cover the 
flask lightly with fllter-paper, and put it in a moderately 
warm place (about 30°) until the odor of hydrogen sul- 
phide has nearly disappeared. Collect the resulting 
precipitate on a rather small filter, and wash with water 
containing hydrogen sulphide until the washings are free 
from chlorim. Concentrate the filtrate and washings 
after saturating them again with hydrogen sulphide. If 
a precipitate forms, filter it off, wash, and add to it the 
principal hydrogen sulphide precipitate. In a flask of 
proper size mix the concentrated fluid with ammonia to 
alkaline reaction, then with ammonium sulphide ; closely 
•cork the flask, which must now be nearly full, and re¬ 
serve it for further examination according to 306. 

*3. Purification of the Precipitate produced by Hydrogen 292 

Sulphide. 

The precipitate obtained in 2 contains the whole of the 
arsenic and all the other metals of the fifth* and sixth 

•chlorate is usually unnecessary. After being acidified with hydrochloric acid 
it may usually be subjected to the treatment with hydrogen sulphide prescribed 
in 291. ^ 

Many other methods of destroying organic matter have been proposed, 
a summary of which is to be found in G. DBAOBisrDOBFF’s work, “ Die 
gerichtlich-chemische Ermittelung von Giften,” 3. Aufl., p. 352 et seq. In 
addition, attention may be called to the method recommended by Zucco 
<Chem. Centralbl., 1888, p. 1598). 

* Lead sulphide and cadmium sulphide do not precipitate from very acid 
solutions. If lead or cadmium should remain in solution on this account, it 
Is found in the precipitate by ammonium sulphide (306). When mercury was 
present, only a part of it may have gone into solution under certain circum¬ 
stances (Legco, Ludwig) ; the rest of it is found in Residue I (compare 302). 
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groups, in the form of sulphides, and also organic mat¬ 
ter and free sulphur. Dry it completely with the filter 
in a small porcelain dish, over the water-bath, add pure, 
fuming nitric acid (entirely free from chlorine), drop by 
drop, until the mass is completely moistened, then evap¬ 
orate to dryness on the water-bath, and repeat this 
treatment with nitric acid if necessary. Moisten the 
residue uniformly with pure concentrated sulphuric acid, 
previously warmed, then heat for 2 or 3 hours on the 
water-bath, and finally with an air-, sand-, or oil-bath at 
a somewhat higher, though still moderate, temperature 
(170°), until the charred mass becomes friable, and a small 
sample of it (to be returned afterwards to the mass) when 
mixed with water and then allowed to subside, gives a. . 
colorless or almost colorless, but not brownish, fluid; 
should the aqueous fluid be brownish, or should the resi¬ 
due consist of a brown oily liquid, add to the mass spme 
pieces of pure, well-washed, fine, dry filter-paper, and 
continue the application of heat. The heat may be raised 
till fumes of sulphuric acid begin to escape, without fear 
of loss of arsenic. By attending to these rules, the ob¬ 
ject in view will always be completely attained, viz., the. 
destruction of the organic substances, without loss of any 
of the metals. Warm the residue a little on the water- 
bath with a mixture of 8 parts of water and 1 part of 
hydrochloric acid, filter, wash the undissolved part re¬ 
peatedly with small amounts of hot water containing a 
little hydrochloric acid, complete the washing with boil¬ 
ing water, and to the filtrate add the washings, concen¬ 
trated, if necessary, by the evaporation of the last wash- 
water upon the water-bath. 

Dry the washed carbonaceous residue, then mark it 
n, and reserve it for further examination according to 
303. 

4. Prdimimry JEh^ammation for Arsenic and other Me- 294 

tallic Fo^ons of Groups V and VL (Second Precipi¬ 
tation with Hydrogen Sulphide.) 

The clear, colorless, or, at the most, somewhat yellow¬ 
ish fluid obtained in 3 contains all the arsenic in the 
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form of arsenions acid, and may also contain tin, anti¬ 
mony, mercury, copper, bismuth, and cadmium. Gradu¬ 
ally supersaturate a small portion with a mixture of am¬ 
monium carbonate and ammonia, and observe whether 
a precipitate is produced. When this question has been de¬ 
cided, acidify the portion with hydrochloric acid, which 
will redissolve the precipitate that may have been pro¬ 
duced by ammonium carbonate, then return the sample 
to the principal fluid, and treat the latter persistently with 
hydrogen sulphide, flrst at a gentle heat, afterwards with¬ 
out heat, exactly according to 291. 

This process may lead to three different cases, which 
are to be carefully distinguished, as follows; 

a. Hydrogen sulphide fails to produce a precipitate, 294 
even after a long time; but on standing, a trifling 
white or yellowish-white precipitate separates. In 
all probability, in this case, no metals of Groups V 
and VI are present. Nevertheless, treat the filtered 
and washed precipitate as directed in 297, to guard 
against overlooking even the minutest traces of 
arsenic, etc. 

&. A precipitate is formed of a pure yelloio color, 295 
like that of arsenious sulphide. Take a small por¬ 
tion of the fluid, together with the precipitate sus¬ 
pended therein, add some ammonium carbonate, 
and shake for some time without heating. If the 
precipitate dissolves readily and (with the exception 
of a trace of sulphur) completely, and if in the pre¬ 
liminary examination (293) ammonium carbonate 
has failed to produce a precipitate, arsenic alone is 
present (at least, if any tin or antimony is present 
its amount is very slight). Mix the solution of the 
small sample in ammonium carbonate, with hydro¬ 
chloric acid to acid reaction, return this to the fluid 
containing the principal precipitate, and proceed as 
directed in 297. If, on the other hand, the addition 
of ammonium carbonate to the sample completely or 
partially fails to redissolve the precipitate, or if, in 
the preliminary examination (#^93), ammonium car¬ 
bonate has produced a precipitate, there is reason 
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to suppose that another metal is present, perhaps 
with arsenic. In this latter case, also, add to the 
sample in the test-tube, hydrochloric acid to acid 
reaction, return it to the fluid containing the principal 
precipitate, and proceed as directed in 298, 

e. A 'precipitate is for'med of another color. In that 296 
case, it must be assumed that other metals are pres¬ 
ent, perhaps with arsenic. Proceed as directed in 
298. 

6. Treatment of the Ydlow Precipitate produced hy 297 
Hydrogen S'ldphide, 'when the Res'uUs of 295 lead to the 
Assumption that Arsenic alone is present, (Determi¬ 
nation of the Weight of the Arsenic.) 

As soon as the fluid precipitated according to 293 
has nearly lost the smell of hydrogen sulphid-e, collect 
the yellow precipitate, if its amount is considerable, 
on a small filter, which has been dried at 100® and 
weighed; wash it first with water, then with absolute 
alcohol, and finally with pure benzol or petroleum-ether, 
in order to remove any admixed sulphur. After the 
benzol or petroleum-ether has been removed with ab¬ 
solute alcohol, dry the precipitate and filter at 100® to 
constant weight. If, on the other hand, the precipitate 
is very slight, free it from intermixed sulphur in the 
same way as described above, wash it at last with water, 
and dissolve it in ammonia-water; then wash the filter 
(upon which nothing should remain undissolved in this 
case) completely with dilute ammonia, evaporate the 
ammoniacal liquid in a small, accurately weighed 
porcelain crucible on the water-bath, and dry the residue 
at 100® until the weight no longer diminishes, and weigh 
it. The final weight of the precipitate upon the filter, 
or the residue in the dish, represents the quantity of 
arsenious sulphide, if upon the subsequent reduction 
this is found to be pure. In that case multiply the 
weight by .8049 to obtain the corresponding amount of 
arsenious oxide, or by .6098 to obtain the corresponding 
amount of metallic arsenic. Proceed with the precipi¬ 
tate, or the residue in the dish, according to 300. 
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6. Treatment of the Ydlow Precipitate produced hy Hydro-- 298 
gen Sulphide when the Besvlts of 295 or 296 lead to the 
Assumption that another Metal is present perhaps with 
Arsenic, (Separation of the Metals from each other. 
Determination of the weight of the Arsenic). 

If there is reason to suppose that the fluid precipi¬ 
tated according to 293 contains other metals, perhaps 
with arsenic, proceed as follows: As soon as the precip¬ 
itation is fully completed, and the smell of hydrogen 
sulphide has nearly disappeared, collect the precipitate 
on a small filter, wash thoroughly, pierce the point of the 
filter, and wash all the precipitate into a small flask, using 
the least possible quantity of water. Add to the fluid in 
which the precipitate is now suspended, first ammonia, 
then some yellowish ammonium sulphide, and let the 
mixture digest for some time at a gentle heat. Should 
part of the precipitate remain undissolved, filter this off, 
wash, pierce the filter, rinse off the residuary precipitate^ 
mark it III, and reserve for further examination, accord¬ 
ing to 304. Evaporate the solution or the filtrate, together 
vdth the washings, to dryness in a small porcelain dish. 
Treat the residue with some pure fuming nitric acid (free 
from chlorine),, nearly drive off the acid by evaporation, 
then add (as 0. Meyer was the first to recommend) a solu¬ 
tion of pure sodium carbonate, in small portions, till in 
excess. Add now a mixture of 1 part of sodium carbon¬ 
ate and 2 parts of the nitrate, in sufficient yet not excessive 
quantity, evaporate to dryness, and heat the residue very 
gradually to fusion. Let the fused mass cool, and take 
it up with cold water. If a residue remains undissolved, 299 
filter, wash with a mixture of equal parts of alcohol and 
water, mark it IV, and reserve for further examination, 
according to 306. Mix the solution, which must contain 
all the arsenic as sodium arsenate,* with the washings 
(previously freed from alcohol by evaporation), cau- 

*If the substance under investigation should contain a thallium com¬ 
pound, then all the arsenic would not be in the solution, because upon treat¬ 
ing the orange-colored compound of sulphides of thallium and arsenic (see 
§ 130) with ammonium sulphide, the sulphide of arsenic is only incompletely 
dissolved. (Compare 804.) 
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tiously add pure dilute sulphuric acid to strongly acid 
reaction, evaporate in a small porcelain dish, and when 
the fluid is strongly concentrated, again add sulphuric 
acid, to see whether the quantity first added has been 
suflBcient to expel all the nitric and nitrous acids, then 
heat cautiously until heavy fumes of sulphuric acid begin 
to escape. To the residue, after cooling, add 5 or 10 cc of 
an aqueous solution of sulphurous acid in order to reduce 
arsenic acid to arsenious acid, heat on the water-bath until 
the excess of sulphurous acid has escaped, dilute some¬ 
what with water, transfer the solution to a small flask, 
ieep heated at 70°, and conduct into it for at least 6 
bours a slow stream of washed hydrogen sulphide gas. 

Let the mixture finally cool, continuing the transmission 
of the gas all the while. If arsenic is present, a yellow 
precipitate will form. When the precipitate has com¬ 
pletely subsided, and the fluid has nearly lost the smell 
of hydrogen sulphide, filter, wash the precipitate in the 
manner described in 297, and determine its weight 
according to one of the methods given in the same place, 

7. Reduction of the Arsenious Sulphide, 

The production of metallic arsenic from the sulphide, 300 
which may be regarded as the keystone of the proof of 
the presence of arsenic, demands the greatest care and 
attention. The method recommended in § 155, 13, viz., 
to fuse the arsenical compound, mixed with potassium 
cyanide and sodium carbonate, in a porcelain boat in a 
slow stream of carbon dioxide, is the best and safest, 
affording, besides the advantage of great accuracy, also a 
positive guarantee against the chance of confounding the 
arsenic with any other body, more particularly antimony. 

On this account, it is especially adapted for medico-legal 
investigations. Take care to have the whole apparatus 
filled with carbon dioxide, that the contents of the boat 
are completely dry and do not spatter upon heating, and 
to regulate the stream of gas properly before heating. 

The heating directly in a glass tube, of the mixture of po¬ 
tassium cyanide, sodium carbonate, and the substance to 
be tested for arsenic, can be permitted only when a fusion 
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in another piece of the same tube with potassium cyanide 
and sodium carbonate in a slow stream of carbonic acid 
has given no trace of an arsenic coating. (Compare 
§ 155, 13). Carbonic acid generators which do not admit 
of regulating the current of gas ought not to be used for 
the important experiment under-consideration. 

The sulphide of arsenic obtained may be used directly 
for reduction. In case it has been possible to collect 
it upon a weighed filter, take only a small part, so that 
the reduction can be repeated, if necessary. If, on the 
otlier hand, the precipitate of sulphide of arsenic was so 
slight that it was necessary to remove it from the filter 
with ammonia, again dissolve the residue (obtained by 
evaporating the ammoniacal solution) in a little ammonia, 
add .02 to .04 g of pulverized, anhydrous sodium 
carbonate,* evaporate to dryness on the water-bath, 
with stirring, and take a portion of the mass for the 
reductioL.f 

When the operation is finished, cut off the reduction- 301 
tube (Fig. 46) between the narrow part and the place 



Fie. 46. 

where the boat was, preserve the part containing the 
arsenical mirror, cover the boat with water, filter after the ' 
mass of salts has become softened, acidify the filtrate 
with hydrochloric acid, pass in hydrogen sulphide, and 
notice whether a precipitate is thus produced. If pure 
sulphide of arsenic has been reduced, a very slight, yel¬ 
low precipitate of sulphide of arsenic may be formed. J If 
traces of antimony were present in the aqueous solution 

* Blbmquist prefers sodium bicarbonate, because in using this, the residue 
is more easily removed from the crucible. 

t Even with an amount of arsenious sulphide corresponding to mg of 
arsenious oxide, a distinctly recognizable mirror is obtained (W. Fbbsenius, 
Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 20, 681). 

t In the reduction of an amount of arsenious sulphide corresponding to 
1 mg of arsenious oxide, W. Frbsbxitjs obtained no recognizable precipitate 
(Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 20, 533). 
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of the fused mass, the precipitate would have an orange 
color, and would be insoluble in ammonium carbonate. 
After all the soluble salts of the fused mass have been 
dissolved, examine any metallic residue which may be 
left, for traces of tin and antimony (nothing but traces 
of these two metals could be present here if the instruc¬ 
tions given have been strictly followed). Should appre¬ 
ciable traces of these metals, or either of them, be found, 
proper allowance must be made for this in calculating 
the weight of the arsenic. 

8. Moamination of the reserved Residues^ for other Metals 
of Groups V md VL 

a. Eesedue I. (Compare 290.) 302 

This may contain silver chloride, metallic mer¬ 
cury,* albuminate of mercury,* and lead sulphate t; 
possibly also lead chloride, basic bismuth chloride, 
stannic oxide, and barium sulphate. 

ot. In the first place, in order to determine 
whether the residue contains mercury, after 
thorough mixing, dry a part of it, treat it with red,, 
fuming nitric acid, warming it with this for a con¬ 
siderable time; evaporate to a small volume, then 
heat the residue with water to which some nitric 
acid is added, allow the liquid to cool, filter, dilute,, 
and pass in hydrogen sulphide. If a black precipi¬ 
tate is obtained, filter it off, and test it according to- 
133, to find whether it is mercuric sulphide or 
whether it contains this, possibly together with bis- 
muth sulphide or lead sulphide. If mercury is pres¬ 
ent, the whole residue must be treated like the por¬ 
tion, if the metals are to be determined quanti¬ 
tatively. In this case, bismuth and lead (if they 
have been found) are to be determined in the solu- 

♦Metallic mercury dissolves only with difllculty by treatment with hydro- 
^oric acid and potassium, chlorate (Lbcco). Mercuric chloride may be¬ 
held back by albuminates (Ludwig). 

+ In relation to the apecial detection (a) of siltbb In animal substances, 
compare Nioklbs, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 2.114; V. Lbhmaiw, im., 21, 
470; (i) of iBAD, A. Gussebow, im., 1,120; V. Lbhkamn, QM., 21, 470. 
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tion obtained by beating the mercuric sulphide 
with nitric acid. 

yS. Incinerate the residue freed from mercury, 
or not containing it, in a porcelain dish, consume 
the carbon with the aid of some ammonium nitrate, 
extract the residue completely with water, dry the 
insoluble part, and fuse it for a long time in a 
porcelain crucible with sodium carbonate and 
potassium cyanide. After cooling, exhaust the 
mass with water, treat the residue first with dilute 
acetic acid in order to dissolve any barium car¬ 
bonate that may have formed, warm the residue, 
usually remaining, with nitric acid, and examine 
the nitric acid solution according to 109, then 
examine any residue left insoluble by nitric 
acid, according to § 239. A-cidify the aqueous 
extract of the potassium cyanide fusion with 
nitric acid, and, if this causes a turbidity, let 
it settle, filter, and test it (since traces of silver 
may have gone into the potassium cyanide solution) 
for silver, according to § 135,10. In order not to 
overlook traces of lead possibly present here, test 
a portion of the acetic acid solution, obtained 
above, with hydrogen sulphide, and then test the 
remainder of it, or, if the case requires it, the solu¬ 
tion filtered from any lead sulphide, with gypsum 
solution for barium. 

h, Eesibite IL (Compare 292.) 803; 

The carbonaceous residue obtained by purifying 
the crude hydrogen sulphide precipitate with nitric 
and sulphuric acids, which may contain especially 
lead,’** mercury ,t and tin, and also bismuth, antimony, 

* See the last foot-note. 

+ In relation to special methods of detecting meremy in animal sub- 
stanceSi compare Ij. RnmsmEm, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 7, 517; Matbn^ok 
and Besobret, ibid., 13, 108; E. Ltrowie. Md., 17, 395, 20, 475, and 30, 
664; A. Mateb, iMd., 17, 403; P. PuRBKinaBR, ibid., 17, 5S6: V. Leh- 
MAim, ibid., 31, 470, and 23, 109; H. Pabohkis, ibid., 22, 295; 'Wolee 
and Nboa, iWa., 26, 116; Mebgbt, ibid., 29, 118: B. Ludwi® and E. 
.ZnxNEB, ibid., 30,968; Alt, Chem. Oentralbl., 1887, p. 1678: BatrasTA.. 
TBLLi, Ond., 1889, H. p. 614. 
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and barium sulphate, is gently heated -with aqua 
regia for a long time. After filtering, wash the residue 
with water at first mixed with some hydrochloric 
acid, add the washings to the filtrate, and treat the 
mixture with hydrogen sulphide. Should a precipi¬ 
tate form, examine it according to § 227. Incinerate 
the residue insoluble in aqua regia, fuse the ash with 
sodium carbonate and potassium cyanide, and treat 
the fused mass as directed in 302, jS. 

c, Eesedue III. (Compare 298.) 

The precipitate insoluble in ammonium sulphide 304 
is to be tested for the metals of Group V, according 
to § 229.* If a portion of the precipitate should 
show the presence of thallium when tested with the 
spectroscope, the precipitate would have to be ex¬ 
amined for arsenic also (299). In this case, the 
arsenic goes into solution upon heating the precipi¬ 
tate with nitric acid, and may then be detected by 
means of ammonium molybdate (§ 156, 9). 

d. Eesidue rV. (Compare 299.) 305 

This may contain tin and antimony, and perhaps 

also some copper. Treat it according to 123. 


9. Examination of the Ammonium Sulphide Precipitate for 
Metals of Groups IV and III, especially for Zinc, Ghro-- 
mium, a'tid Thallium, f 

The filtrate (291) from the hydrogen sulphide precipi- 306 
tate has already been mixed with ammonium sulphide. 

The addition of this reagent is usually attended with the 
formation of a precipitate consisting of iron sulphide and 
calcium phosphate, but it may possibly contain other 
metals of the third and fourth groups, especially zinc 

* Concerning the distribution of copper in the animal kingdom, and espe¬ 
cially the detection of this metal in animal substances, compare Ulbx, 
iZeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 6, 260, and 21, 480; H. Lossbn, ibid., 6, 261. 

fWith reference to the poisonous action of thallium, compare Lamt, 
Journ. f. prakt. Chem., 91, 366; and for an electrolytic method of discover- 
ing thallium in chemico-legal cases, see Mabmb, Zeitschr. f. analyt, Chem., ^ 
6, 503. 
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sulphide, thallium sulphide, and chromic hydroxide, and, 
in addition, lead and cadmium sulphides may be present, if 
the precipitation with hydrogen sulphide was made in a 
solution which was too acid. Filter, and examine the fil- 
trate according to 307. Wash the precipitate with water 
containing ammonium sulphide, close the opening of the 
funnel, pour over the precipitate a mixture of 1 part of 
hydrochloric acid and 4 or 5 parts of hydrogen sulphide 
water, and allow this to stand for some time. After al¬ 
lowing the liquid to run off, repeat, if necessary, the 
treatment of any residue remaining on the filter, with 
hydrochloric acid and hydrogen sulphide water. If this 
residue points to the presence here of sulphides of metals 
of Group Y, sufficiently dilute the solution which has run 
off, pass in hydrogen sulphide, filter off any resulting 
precipitate upon the filter which contains the residue, 
wash, and examine the contents of the filter for lead, 
'CADMIUM, NICKEL, and COBALT. For this purpose, dissolve 
it by heating with dilute nitric acid, and separate any 
LEAD present by evaporating with an excess of dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid. From the filtrate, try to precipitate any 
CADMIUM, by means of hydrogen sulphide, and finally 
separate any nickel or cobalt that may bo present 
by the use of ammonium sulphide. Add ajamonia to 
the hydrochloric acid solution (now free from lead, cad¬ 
mium, nickel, and cobalt) until it is alkaline, then add 
yellowish ammonium sulphide, and allow the whole to 
stand for 24 hours at a gentle heat. If a precipitate forms, 
filter it off and wash it with water containing ammonium 
sulphide, then dissolve it in dilute hydrochloric acid, 
heat until the hydrogen sulphide has been expelled, fil¬ 
ter, and add potassium iodide solution to a portion. If a 
pale yellow precipitate of thallious iodide were obtained, it 
would be necessary to precipitate the whole solution with 
potassium iodide. The precipitate should then be tested 
spectroscopically for thallium. The solution containing 
no thallium, or no longer containing that metal, is evap¬ 
orated, with the addition of some nitric acid, to a small 
residue, and is tested for zinc and chromium, according ta 
144. 
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10. Examination of the Liquid filtered from the Ammonium 

Sulphide Precipitate. 

The fluid filtered from the precipitate produced by SOT 
ammonium sulphide (306) may contain a part of, or pos¬ 
sibly all, the chromium, as ammonia and ammonium sul¬ 
phide fail to precipitate chromic hydroxide completely 
from solutions containing organic matter. It may also 
contain barium, because, if a soluble barium salt is 
present, Eesidue I would have contained only so much 
barium as corresponded to the sulphuric acid present in 
the mass or that formed by the treatment with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and potassium chlorate, and the precipitate 
produced by hydrogen sulphide would have contained 
only so much as was necessary to precipitate the sul¬ 
phuric acid formed by the action of the air upon the 
hydrogen sulphide. Finally, care demands that zinc 
should be taken into consideration here, since its precipi¬ 
tation by ammonium sulphide‘may have been interfered 
with by the decomposition products of the organic sub¬ 
stances. Now in order to detect chromium and barium 
and also to test for zinc, the liquid, after the addition 
of a sufficient amount of dilute sulphuric acid, is evap¬ 
orated, until sulphuric acid fumes escape in abundance. 
After cooling, dilute, filter, wash, and volatilize the sulphur 
filtered off. If a residue should remain here, it is to be 
tested for barium sulphate (208). Neutralize the sul¬ 
phuric acid filtrate with sodium carbonate, evaporate to 
dryness, ignite the residue consisting chiefiy of sodium 
sulphate, in order to remove ammonium sulphate, fuse the 
residue with sodium carbonate and potassium chlorate, 
test the aqueous solution of the mass for ohromium; 
and any residue remaining, for ZDSfO. 

11. Testing for th^ State of OomUmtion of the Metcda 

found. 

If arsenic has been found in 300, or if one of the sus- 308 
pected metals has been disclosed upon examination of 
Residues I, II, III, and IV, of the ammonium sulphide pre- 
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cipitate, or of the liquid filtered from it, an attempt must be 
made to find in what combination the metal is present in 
the original substance. The decision of this question is 
-always of importance, but it has especial significance in 
regard to those metals which are poisonous in some forms 
and inactive in others, as is the case, for example, with 
barium, which is poisonous as barium chloride or carbon¬ 
ate, but is inactive as barium sulphate, or in the case of 
chromium, which is poisonous in the form of potassium 
chromate, but is inactive in the form of chromic oxide. 

' Dialysis is generally well adapted as a means for the 
solution of this question. If, therefore, this operation has 
not been interposed between A, § 260, and 0, § 262, the 
reserved third of the substance must be treated according 
to § 261, in order to obtain an appropriate solution for 
determining the state of combination of a suspected 
metal which has been found. 

D. Modifications of the process described in (7.* 

Of course, numerous modifications may be applied 809 
to the process described in 0, but a description of these 
nan be omitted here, because all the circumstances under 
which they might possibly offer advantages in comparison 
with the methods described cannot be foreseen. But 
attention must be called to two modifications which re¬ 
late to a different manner of producing metallic arsenic. 

1. While the course prescribed in 300 requires por¬ 
tions of the weighed sulphide of arsenic to be reduced 
by fusing with sodium carbonate and potassium cyanide, 

-J. Otto and Eos. Oirot recommend subjecting to 

* In regard to the separation of arsenic by distillation as arsenious chlo¬ 
ride, according to the method originally given by Sohnbidbb and by Ftfb, 
■compare Sblmi, Ber. d. deutsch. chem. Gesellsch., 6, 289, and Zeitschr. f. 
-analyt. Chem., 21, 307; H. Haobk, Pharmac. Centralhalle, 1881. p. 169; 
J. A. Kaisbb, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 14, 250, and 22, 478; E. Pisoheb, 
21, 266; Hxjfsohmidt, ibid,, 24, 255; Bbokubts, Pharmac. Central¬ 
halle 1884, p. 488 ; Ambuhl, Chem. Oentralbl., 1892, I, p. 456. Concerning 
^other methods, see also C. H. Wolbf, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 27, 125; 
v. Itallib, Chem. Centralbl., 1890, I, p. 861; J. Clabk, i^id., 1893, n, 

^ Otto's “Anlelt zur Ausmittelung der Gifte," sechste And., von 

Hob. Otto, p. 190. 
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tlie reduction by potassium cyanide, not arsenious sul¬ 
phide, but the arsenic acid produced from it. For this 
purpose, put concentrated nitric acid upon the sulphide 
of arsenic contained in a dish, evaporate, repeat the oper¬ 
ation if necessary, remove every trace of nitric acid by 
repeatedly moistening the residue with water, and drying; 
soften the residue with a few drops of water, add pulver¬ 
ized sodium carbonate so that an alkaline mass is formed, 
and completely dry this in the dish, with frequent stirring, 
taking care to bring it into the middle of the dish in as 
small a space as possible. This mass is then very well 
adapted for reduction, but in this process, it is necessary 
that the residue should be free from every trace of nitric 
acid or nitrates; otherwise deflagration would take place 
upon igniting with potassium cyanide, and the experiment 
would fail. 

2. Instead of precipitating the solution obtained in 
299 with hydrogen sulphide, it may be also tested directly 
in Marsh’s apparatus, in the manner described in § 165, 

10.* If arsenic is present in any considerable quantity,, 
only a part of the previously measured or weighed liquid 
will sufiSce to obtain distinct arsenic mirrors, and the 
rest may then be used for the quantitative determination 
of the arsenic. But if only minute amounts of arsenic 
are present, so that, adding it little by little, one is com¬ 
pelled to add the whole amount of the liquid to the 
Marsh’s apparatus in order to obtain a distinct mirror of 
arsenic, a quantitative determination must be abandoned.'!* 

In order not to lose any of the arsenic which escapes as 
hydrogen arsenide, it is advisable to lead the gas which 
passes out of the heated tube into a solution of silver 
nitrate acidified with nitric acid (§ 157, 7). 

In the process described, the importance of using 

The reduction of arsenic acid with sulphurous acid is not necessary in 
this case. 

^tlSee, however, a method for weighing the arsenical mirror, Johnson nnd 
Chittenden, Am. Chem. Jour., 2, 235, and 6 , 8.] According to F. W. 
Schmidt, it is i^ossible to expel all the arsenic from the evolution-flask if stan¬ 
nous chloride is added to it (Chem. Centralbl., 1892, TI, p. 306) [Accoi'ding to- 
Johnson and Chittenden, the operation is quantitative under the proper con¬ 
ditions without any such addition.] 
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zinc which is absolutely free from arsenic, has been 
already explained in § 155, 10. It should be added 
here, that for legal investigations, use should be made of 
only such zinc as is free from sulphide, and only such 
as does not yield the slightest arsenical coating, in a 
properly heated glass tube, in the apparatus described 
in § 155, 10, when a quantity of it equal to that to be used 
for the legal experiment is completely dissolved in the 
pure sulphuric acid which is also to be used for the actual 
experiment. In consideration of the fact that nearly all 
the glass tubing to be found at the present time con¬ 
tains arsenic, it will be an act of caution if a part of the 
tube to be used for the actual test is taken to test the 
zinc and sulphuric acid. For a confirmation of the 
fact that the mirror obtained is actually an arsenical 
mirror, if this is considered necessary, the treatment of 
the mirror with hydrogen sulphide, etc., should be 
chosen. (Compare § 155,10). 

II. Method fob the Detection of Hydeooyanic Acid. 

§263. 

If there has occurred an actual or probable case of 816 
poisoning with hydrocyanic acid or with potassium cya¬ 
nide (which acts similarly to hydrocyanic acid, and is 
easier to obtain, because it is extensively used in the arts), 
and if hydrocyanic acid is to be separated from food or 
the contents of a stomach and detected, it is absolutely 
necessary to act quickly; in the first place, because 
hydrocyanic acid, being an easily decomposable body, 
may otherwise be lost,* but also for the additional rea- 

* The decomposition of hydrocyanic acid takes place sometimes more rap¬ 
idly, sometimes more slowly, but generally a rather long time intervenes 
before all the hydrocyanic acid which has entered into the organism is decom¬ 
posed. In relation to experiments made in regard to this question, compare 
Drao-bndorep, ‘*Die gerichtlich-chemische Ermittelung von Gif ten, 8. 
Aufl. Gbttingen (Vandenhbck & Rnprecht), 1888, p. 69 ; Buchner, Journ. 
f. pvakt. Chem., 104, 838; Bonjban, Pharmac. Centralhalle, 1871, p. 199; H, 
Struve, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 12,14 and 19; Rbnnard, ibid., 13, 110 ; 
Rbiohard, Arch. d. Pharm., 219, 204; Sokolopp, Zeitschr. f. analyt. 
Chem., 14, 428. 
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■son (at least in the opinion of some investigators) that 
cyanogen compounds may be formed in the process of 
putrefaction of animal substances, a view which certainly 
cannot be regarded as surely demonstrated.* If a dead 
body is under investigation, there are taken into consid¬ 
eration, besides the stomach and the intestinal canal, the 
blood, the brain, the liver, and also the urine. 

In addition to the poisonous cyanogen compounds, 
among which hydrocyanic acid and potassium cyanide 
take the first place, there are those which are not poison¬ 
ous, among which potassium ferrocyanide and ferricyan- 
ide, and also Prussian blue, are the best known. By the 
action of even weak acids upon the latter, a part of 
their cyanogen is converted into hydrocyanic acid, and 
therefore some preliminary experiments are first neces¬ 
sary in ordfer to decide which method should be chosen 
for the separation of hydrocyanic acid, so that a safe 
conclusion may be drawn concerning the original presence 
of this acid or of potassium cyanide. 


A. Prelbukary Experiments. 

1. Test the odor of the substance to be investigated. 311 
Hydrocyanic acid, if present in any considerable 
■amount in substances free from bodies with other odors, 

is to be recognized at once. However, if the parts of the 
body to be tested have already begun to putrefy, the 
hydrocyanic acid odor may be completely hidden by the 
odor of the decaying substances. The odor alone, how¬ 
ever, can never be considered sufficient proof of the pres¬ 
ence of hydrocyanic acid, for benzaldehyde and nitro- 
benzol have somewhat similar odors. 

2, Place some of the substance, after the addition of 312 
water, if necessary, upon a moistened filter, allow some of 
the liquid to run through, acidify this with hydrochloric 
•acid, and test with ferric chloride for ferrocyanogen, and 


*In reference to this question, compare Taylor in DRAOBNnoBFF, op. 
•eit., p. 59; Bonjbsan, Pharmac. Centralhalle, 1871, p. 199; W. Prbyeb, 
■Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 12, 28. 
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,th ferrous sulphate for ferricyanogen. In the first test, 
e presence of soluble sulphocyanides would be recog- 
zed. If Prussian blue were present in the substance to 
I investigated, it would generally reveal itself by its 
lor. If a ferrocyanogen, ferricyanogen, or sulpho- 
anogen compound is found, the detection of any simple 
anogen compounds (hydrocyanic acid or potassium 
anide) in the presence of these requires the greatest 
re. Pass on to B, 2.* 

3. If ferrocyanogen, ferricyanogen or sulphocy- 313 
ogen compounds have not been found, proceed to 

3t with cupriferous guaiacum-paper. In the next place, 
st the reaction of the substance, which, if not liquid, 
to be mixed with some water. If the reaction is acid, 
e substance is fit for direct testing; if it is neutral or 
laline, exactly acidify it with tartaric acid solution, 
len test the air in the vessel over the substance 
der investigation, by hanging in it a guaiacum-paper 
ntaining copper, according to § 185, 10. If the paper 
comes blue, this is ‘not an absolute proof, but 
very marked indication, that hydrocyanic acid or 
tassium cyanide is present. Any mercuric cyanide 
esent would not give the reaction. Pass on to B, 1 
L5), 

4. If the preliminary tests in li 2, and 3, have given 314 
gative results, mercuric cyanide might still be present. 

iiss on to B, 3 (320). 

* Potassium ferrocyanide and ferricyanide decompose even in cold aqueous 
utions, and more abundantly and more quickly in acid or warm solutions; 
ice if hydrocyanic acid is found in a dead body in the presence of ferro- 
ferricyanogen compounds, Almkn (Chem. Centralbl., 1872, p. 439) believes 
,t a conclusion can never be drawn that poisoning has occurred with hydro* 
inic acid or potassium cyanide, and, according to my opinion, such a con- 
sion can be drawn only under certain conditions, e.g., when there is found 
i body soon after death a relatively large quantity of hydrocyanic acid with 
le potassium ferrocyanide. (Compare also Ltjuwig and I^uthotr, 
tschr. f. analyt. Chem., 20, 604.) 
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B. The Separation and Detection of Hydrocyanic 
Acid or of Cyanogen in Poisonous Cyanides. 

1. If the preliminary examination (A, 2) has shown 315 
the absence of ferrocyanogen, ferricyanogen, and snlpho- 
cyanogen compounds, and if the guaiacum-paper has 
turned blue (A, 3), mix the substance to be investigated, 
with water if necessary, add solution of tartaric acid 
until it reddens litmus-paper strongly (if it does not 
already react'strongly acid), introduce the mixture into a 
retort, which is so arranged that its body is placed 
in an iron or copper vessel without touching the bottom 
of the latter, and, for the sake of safety, the bottom of 
the vessel is covered with a cloth. The metallic vessel is 
then filled with calcium chloride solution or with par¬ 
affine oil, and is cautiously heated, so that the contents of 
the retort, the neck of which slants upwards, are brought 
to gentle boiling. With the aid of a tight-fitting tube 
bent at an obtuse angle, conduct the vapors passing over 
through a condenser,* and receive the distillate in a 
small, graduated cylinder or' a tared flask. The mouth of 
either of these should be closed with a doubly perforated 
stopper. The cooling-tube of the distilling-apparatus 
passes through one of the holes of the stopper, while the 
other is provided with a glass tube, bent twice at right 
angles, which leads into a U-tube containing some very 
dilute sodium hydroxide solution (which is certainly free 
from sodium cyanide). As soon as about 12 cc have 
been distilled over, the small cylinder or the flask is re¬ 
moved, and is replaced by a larger graduated cylinder 
or tared flask, which is also to be connected with the 
U-tube. 

Measure or weigh the first distillate, and test it as 316 
follows: 

a. Treat a quarter of it according to § 185, 7, in 
order to convert the hydrocyanic acid into the form 


*In testing for phosphorus at the same time, the condenser must be 
entirely of glass, and the operation must he conducted in a perfectly dark 
room. (Compare § 264.) 
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of ferric snlphocyanide. Since the distillate may 
easily contain acetic acid, do not neglect to add 
somewhat more hydrochloric acid at last, in order to 
counteract the injurious influence of any ammonium 
acetate. 

Treat another quarter according to § 185, 6, 
in order to convert the cyanogen of the hydrocyanic 
acid into the form of Prussian blue. 

c. If the presence of hydrocyanic acid has been 
shown with certainty in experiments a and 6, use the 
half of the distillate still remaming for an approx¬ 
imate quantitative determination. But if only one 
of the two reactions has now given an entirely certain 
result, use another quarter of the distillate for the 
reaction described in § 185, 8, depending upon the 
conversion of the hydrocyanic acid into potassium 
nitroprusside, and then use the last quarter for the 
quantitative determination. 

d. In order to carry out the approximate quanti- 
^ative determination, continue the distillation as 
long as a liquid containing hydrocyanic acid passes 
over, mix this distillate with the contents of the 
TJ-tube, take one half, or, as the case may be, one 
quarter, of this liquid, and unite it to the cor¬ 
responding half or quarter remaining of the first 
distillate. If the liquid should not react acid already, 
add a little tartaric acid to acid reaction, introduce 
it into a retort, add borax or sodium bicarbonate 
in order to hold back hydrochloric acid, and distil 
to a small residue. This distillate contains all the 
hydrocyanic acid and is free from hydrochloric 
acid. Now add silver nitrate to it, then ammonia 
until this is in excess, and finally nitric acid to 
strongly acid reaction. Allow the resulting pre¬ 
cipitate to settle, filter upon a filter which has been 
dried at 100° and weighed, wash, dry completely 
at 100°, and weigh- the silver cyanide obtained. 
This weight, multiplied by .2018, gives the corre¬ 
sponding amount of anhydrous hydrocyanic acid, and 
this result multiplied by 2 or, if the case requires it, 
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by 4 (since only one half or one fourth was used for 
the determination), gives the whole quantity of 
hydrocyanic acid that was present or was formed by 
the decomposition of potassiuih cyanide. 

2. If the preliminary tests have shown the presence 317 
of ferro-, ferri-, or sulphocyanogen, the method described 
in 1 (316) for the separation of hydrocyanic acid cannot 
be used. One of the following methods must therefore 
be substituted : 

а. Method which is suitable in the presence oe 
EERRO-, PERRI-, OR SULPHOCYANOGEN. If necessary, 
add water to the object to be tested, then tartaric 
acid, and finally add sodium carbonate by degrees, 
to slightly alkaline reaction. Treat the mixture in a 
stream of carbon dioxide at a temperature not ex¬ 
ceeding 60°, in the distilling-apparatus described in 
316, and proceed with the distillate according to 
316.* The statement that the temperature of the 
distillation is not to exceed 60° is based upon Hilger 
and Tamba’s experiments. 

б. Methods which are suitable for counteracting 
the interference of FERRO- AND FERRICYANOGEN COM¬ 
POUNDS, BUT NOT THAT OF SULPHOCYANOGEN COMPOUNDS. 

AT, If necessary, dilute the substance under 318 
investigation with water, acidify it slightly with 
hydrochloric acid, and add ferric chloride if potas¬ 
sium ferrocyanide was present, or ferrous sulphate 
if potassium ferricyanide was present, using a slight 
excess in either case. Saturate the liquid with 
sodium chloride, filter off the precipitate, and pro¬ 
ceed with the filtrate, now freed from ferro- and 
ferricyanogen, according to 1 (316).t 


♦ Jaqtikiiin, Ann. Ohlm. Phys. (5), 4, 135; Bbckurts and Sch5nfbw>, 
ArchLr f. Pharmacie, 21, 576, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 23, 116; P. J, 
Otto, *'Ausmitteluiig der Gifte,” 6te Aufl., von R. Otto, p. 84; Taylor, 
Zeitsc:ir. f. analyt. Chem., 24, 259; H. Struve, 12, 24; A. Hilger 
and BL Tamba, ibid., 30, 529; W. Autbnrieth, Chem. Centralbl. 1893 I 
p. 773. 

f V- P5LLNITZ, DuAGaimoRFF, Almen, Chem. CentralbL, 1872, p. 489; 
Ludwig and MAUTBOWit, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 20, 604. 
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If tiie precipitate cannot be separated from the 
liquid, pass a stream of air through the latter at the 
ordinary temperature,in a flask, after having precipi¬ 
tated with ferric chloride or ferrous sulphate, and 
pass this air through a weak solution of sodium 
hydroxide which is certainly free from sodium cy¬ 
anide, and then subject portions of this to tests for 
' sodium cyanide (and consequently for hydrocyanic 
acid), according to § 185, 6, 7, and 8. The amount 
of cyanogen in the remainder of the alkaline liquid 
is then to be determined, as in 1. 

If necessary, dilute the substance to be 319 
examined, with water, then acidify slightly with 
tartaric acid, and shake thoroughly with an equal 
volume of ether. After removing the layer of 
ether, repeat the extraction. The united ether ex¬ 
tracts are free from hydroferro- and hydroferri- 
cyanic acids, but they contain the hydrocyanic acid 
originally present, and also that which has been 
liberated from potassium cyanide. The free hydro¬ 
cyanic acid may now be removed from the ethereal 
extract by shaking with water containing sodium 
hydroxide, and it may be determined in the latter, 
as in 2, 6, a (318).* 

In the presence of mercuric cyanide, this method 
is to be less highly recommended, because, al- 
thougli this salt does go into the ethereal solution 
when its aqueous solution is shaken with ether, 
still this takes place only in moderate amount, 
and completely only with difficulty. 

•3. In order that any cyanogen present in the form of 320 
mercuric cyanide may not be overlooked, mix the sub¬ 
stance to be tested with tartaric acid to strong acid reac¬ 
tion, add sodium chloride, heat in the distilling-apparatus 
described in 315, and proceed with the distillates, and 
with the dilute sodium hydroxide placed in front in the 
XJ-tube, as in 316.t 

* Babfoed, Bbckurts, and Schonfeld, Zeitschv. f. analyt. Chera., 23,117, 
t Concerning other methods for sepnraiing the cyanogen from mercuric 
cyanide, compare Vitali, Chem. Centralbl., 1889, II, p. 393. 
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m. Method for the Detection of Phosphorus.* 

§ 264 . 

Since phosphorus paste has been employed to poison 821 
mice, etc., and the poisonous action of matches prepared 
with colorless phosphorus has become extensively 
known, this agent has not infrequently been resorted 
to as a means for committing murder. The chemist is 
therefore occasionally called upon to examine some arti¬ 
cle of food, or the contents of a stomach, for this sub¬ 
stance. In cases of the kind, it is obvious that the 
whole attention of the analyst must be directed to the 
separation of the phosphorus in the free state^ or to the 
production of such reactions as will enable him to infer 
the presence of free phosphorate. The mere finding of 
phosphorus in the form of phosphates would prove 
nothing, for phosphates invariably form constituents of 
animal and vegetable bodies. 

By the action of the air, free phosphorus, when present, 
first changes into phosphorous acid and finally into phos¬ 
phoric acid (which no longer permits the conclusion that 
free phosphorus has originally been present), and hence 
all unnecessary delay must be avoided. However, since 
particles of phosphorus which are enclosed by slimy or¬ 
ganic matter last for a rather long time before they are 
completely oxidized to phosphoric acid, the detection of 
free phosphorus in the parts of a dead body often suc¬ 
ceeds, even when the latter are examined several weeks 
after death has taken place.f The certainty of the results 
of some of the methods to be immediately described may 
be interfered with, however, by the fact shown by the re¬ 
peated experience of Selmi,J that in the putrefaction of 

* Since only colorless phosphorus, and not the red modification, is poison¬ 
ous, by “ phosphorous"’ in what follows, the poisonous, colorless phosphorus 
is always to be understood. 

tKBUMANN, TAYLOB-SEinELBR, “Uifte,” II, 179; Dragendorff. *‘Er- 
mittelung von Giften,” 8te Aufl., p. 99; Fischer and Jul. Muller, 
Zeitschr. f. snalyt. Ohem., 16, 57; Elvers, Chem. Oentralbl., 1877, p. 70; 
Mbdicus, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 19, 164. 

X Ber. d. deutsch. chem. Gesellsch., 9, 1127, and 11,1691. 
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albumen, brain-matter, and even of parts of the body pre¬ 
served in alcohol, especially the intestines, volatile sub¬ 
stances containing phosphorus may be easily formed, 
which are soluble in ether and carbon disulphide, and 
turn a solution of silver nitrate brown. 

In the examination of dead bodies, in addition to the 
stomach and intestines, the liver, brain,* * * § blood, and 
urine f should be taken into consideration. 


A. Detection of TJnoxidized Phosphorus. 

1. Preliminaby Testing. 

ct. In the first place, ascertain whether the presence 322 
of unoxidized phosphorus in the substance under investi¬ 
gation is indicated by its smell, or by its luminosity in 
the dark.J To this end, take care to increase the contact 
of the phosphorus with the air, by rubbing, stirring, or 
shaking. 

h. Put a little of the substance (as proposed by J. 323 
SCHEBER§) into a small flask, fasten to the loosely inserted 
cork a strip of filtering-paper moistened with neutral 
solution of silver nitrate, and heat to 30° or 40°. If the 
paper does not turn black, even after some time, no un¬ 
oxidized phosphorus is present, and it is consequently 
hardly necessary to apply the methods given in 2, but the 
operator may at once pass on to 336. If, on the other 
hand, the paper turns black, this is no positive proof of 
the presence of phosphorus, as hydrogen sulphide- (to be 


* Since the brain is phosphorescent in itself, and since putrefied brain-mat¬ 
ter, when distilled with water, always yields a distillate containing phosphor¬ 
us, it is recommended to carry out the examination of the brain separately. 

f In regard to the peculiar properties and to the unusual behavior which the 
urine shows after phosphorus poisoning, compare Sblmi, Zeitschr. f. analyt. 
Chem., 14, 232, and 21, 481; v. IMLbhring, ibid., 15, 507; Pbsci and 
Stkoppo, Pharmac. Centralhalle, 1880, p. 166. 

t Attention is here called to the fact that luminescence in the dark does 
not permit the certain conclusion that phosphorus is present, because there 
are many other causes of such phenomena of phosphorescence. 

§ Ann. d. Chem. u. Pharm., 112, 214. 
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detected with a strip of paper moistened with lead solution 
or with antimonious chloride), formic acid, putrefying mat¬ 
ters, etc., may also cause blackening of the paper. Treat, 
therefore, the principal mass of the substance by methods 
a and b in 2, or also according to one of the other 
methods mentioned in 2. 

2. Actual Examination. 

a. By distillation with water. 

This excellent and approved method, recommended by 324 
E. Mitscherlich,* is based upon driving off the phos¬ 
phorus with water-vapor, and causing it to phosphoresce. 

Mix a considerable portion of the substance to be 
tested, with water and some dilute sulphuric acid,t or (if 
testing for hydrocyanic acid at the same time) tar¬ 
taric acid, and subject the mixture to distillation in the 
flask A (Fig. 47), the contents of which are heated to 
gentle boiling and kept so, most safely in a bath of liquid 
paraffine. Connect the flask with the delivery-tube 
66, and this with the glass cooling-tube cM, which passes 
through the larger glass cylinder, and is fastened into it. 
by means of rubber stoppers. The cooling-tube opens 
into the flask c. Cold water is conducted from the cock 
a into the funnel-tube c, and the warmed cooling-water 
flows off through e. 

Now if the substance in A contains phosphorus, there 
will appear, in the dark, at the place where the steam en¬ 
ters the cooled part of the tube at the top, a strong lumi¬ 
nosity, usually a luminous ring, which moves up and 
down. If 160 g of a mass containing only 1.5 mg of 


♦ Journ, f. prakt. Chem., 66, 238. 

+ If it is supposed tLatthe phosphorus has been introduced into the substance 
under investigation in the form of phosphorus matches, H. Haobr (Zeitschr. 
f. analyt. Chem., 10, 255) recommends the further addition of some ferrous 
chloride or sulphate, in order to render harmless the oxidizing substances pres¬ 
ent in the matches. If a reaction for hydrogen sulphide has been obtained 
in the preliminary examination 323, then ferric chloride must be added to the 
substance to be distilled, in order to prevent the appearance of hydrogen sul¬ 
phide in the distillate. 
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phospliorus, and accordingly only 1 part in 100,000, is 
taken for distillation, 90 g may be distilled over (taking 
more than half an hour) without the luminosity ceasing. 
In making the experiment, Mitsoheriich stopped the dis¬ 
tillation after half an hour, allowed the flask to stand 


K- - ^ _ _> 

- --- 



Fie. 47. 


uncorked for a fortnight, and then recommenced the dis¬ 
tillation, when the luminosity was as strong as at first. 
Instead of the cooling-apparatus shown, an ordinary 
condenser, placed in a slanting position, may be used, 
provided that it is made entirely of glass. A cooling-ap¬ 
paratus of different form is recommended by H. Hageb.* 

*Pliarmac. Centralhalle, 1870, p. 465; Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 10, 265. 
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rse necessary only where very minute traces of phos- 
>rus are to be detected. 

The residue left in the distilling-fiask is then exam- 326 
d for phosphorous acid as directed in 336. The 
dilate may also be examined in the same way, to 
[firm the presence of phosphorus, or to show the 
isence of phosphorous acid formed by the oxidation of 
Dsphorus fumes.* But if this is to be used for a de- 
mination of the phosphorus which was present in the 
3 state (a determination which is admittedly only a 
re approximation), after the distillation has been con¬ 
ned until the phosphorescence has ceased, treat the 
ole of the contents of the receiver with chlorine, in 
ler to convert all the phosphorus and all the phos- 
Drous acid into phosphoric acid; determine this, after 
)per concentration, by precipitating with magnesium 
iture, and double the amount of phosphorus con¬ 
ned in the phosphoric acid which is found. In this 
y, too small, rather than too great, an amount of phos- 
Drus is often found.f 

If the character of the mass to be tested for phos- 327 
Drus causes fear that the liquid may bump upon 
ling, it is advisable to conduct the distillation in a 
jk heated upon a sand-bath, and into it pass steam 
ier moderate pressure. If the apparatus is first filled 
ih carbon dioxide, and if the distillation with steam is 
itinued for a sufficient length of time, almost the 


^ If a mass which at the same time contains hydrocyanic acid and phos- 
rus is distilled, the former is found most advantageously in the distillate 
ch goes over at first, the latter in the distillate coming over afterwards. 
:e care, therefore, in any case, to change the receiver after about 15 cc 
e gone over, in order to obtain any hydrocyanic acid in a sufSciently con- 
trated condition, and do not omit to connect the receiver with a U-tube 
taining dilute sodium hydroxide solution. (Compare 316.) 

I* If an apparatus which is not unnecessarily large is selected for the 
illation, and the operation is conducted in such a manner that the lumines¬ 
ce appears In the cooling-tube and not in the flask or in the tube con- 
ted with the condenser, and the operation is continued until no more phos- 
irescence appears, even in a totally dark room, at least one half, and under 
ecially favorable conditions, as much as three quarters of the phosphorus 
Lch was present in the free state is obtained (Loth. Mbitbr, O. Schiffbr- 
JBaaiR, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 11, 279). 
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whole amount of the free phosphorus is found in the 
distillate (M. Buchner*). 

It is to be noted that the mere detection of phos¬ 
phoric acid in the distillate treated with chlorine is no 
certain proof of the presence of free phosphorus in the 
substance under investigation, even if one does not admit 
the possibility that small amounts of the phosphoric 
acid present may pass over into the distillate by spatter¬ 
ing. (Compare the results obtained by Selmi, mentioned 
in 321j and also the experience of H. W. Bettink and 
E. V. EMBDEN,t who, from parts of the body of a man who 
had used hypophosphites as a medicine, obtained distil¬ 
lates in which hypophosphorous acid and hydrogen 
phosphide were detected.) 

b. By EXPELLING PHOSPHORUS IN A CURRENT OE CARBON 

DIOXIDE. 

In the method described under a, the phosphorescence 328 
is prevented by the presence of many substances; 
hence it is always advisable to treat a further portion 
of the substance under investigation according to the fol¬ 
lowing method, which was originated by Neubauer and 
myself: J Put the substance, with addition of water if 
necessary, into a flask with a doubly perforated stopper, 
add dilute sulphuric acid to acid reaction, conduct 
washed carbon dioxide (evolved from a Kipp’s apparatus, 
p. 289) in a slow stream into the flask, by means of a glass 
tube reaching nearly to the bottom, and let the gas, issu-. 
ing from another glass tube inserted into the other per¬ 
foration of the cork, pass through one or two U-tubes 
containing a neutral solution of silver nitrate. When 
the flask is fllled with carbon dioxide, heat it on the 
water-bath. Continue the operation for several hours. 

If free phosphorus is present, it will volatilize unoxi¬ 
dized in the stream of carbon dioxide, then pass into the 


*Zeitschr. f, analyt. Chem., 14, 165. 
+ Chem. Centralbl. 1893, II, p. 1104. 
JZeitschr. f. analyt. Chem.. 1, 336. 
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liver solution, where it will form insoluble, black silver 
bosphide on the one band and metallic silver on tbe 
tber band. Tbe formation of a precipitate is not suffi- 
Lent proof of tbe presence of pbospborus, as tbe pre- 
ipitate may owe its formation to volatile reducing 
gents or to hydrogen sulphide, but if a precipitate does 
ot form, it is safe to conclude that unoxidized pbos- 
borus is absent. 

If a precipitate has formed, however, filter through a 329 
Iter well washed with dilute nitric acid and water, and 
rash it with water. Tbe presence of silver phosphide 
1 it may be shown by Blondlot's improved modification 
f Dusart’s method,* best by substituting for the ap- 



aratus used by Blondlot, the one shown in Pig. 48, 
'"hich may be easily constructed. 

a is a hydrogen evolution-bottle ; 5 contains pumice 
fcone moistened with concentrated solution of caustic 
otash (for the purpose of holding back any hydrogen 


*Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem,, 1,129. According to Blondlot, the organic 
ibstances to be tested for phosphorus are treated directly (a procedure 
bich is not to be recommended; with zinc and sulphuric acid, and the evolved 
as is passed into silver solution. 
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sulphide, as this interferes with the reaction); c is a com¬ 
mon pinch-cock; cZ is a screw pinch-cock; and e is a pla¬ 
tinum jet, which is kept cool by tying moistened cotton 
round it. This platinum jet is indispensable to the pro¬ 
duction of a colorless hydrogen flame, as the soda in 
glass will always color the flame yellow.* 

To ascertain whether the zinc and sulphuric acid will 
give a gas quite free from hydrogen phosphide, let the 
evolution go on a short time, then close c until the fluid 
has ascended from a to /. Close d, open c, and regulate 
d by means of the screws, so as to obtain a suitable flame. 

If the flame, viewed in a dark place, is colorless, showing 
no trace of a green cone in the center, and no emerald- 
green coloration when allowed to play upon a porcelain 
surface, as in Marsh’s experiment, the hydrogen may be 
considered pure. It is advisable to repeat the experiment. 
Binse the precipitate under examination into /, take care 
that every particle of it reaches a, then repeat the experi¬ 
ment. If the precipitate contains even a minute trace 
of silver phosphide, the green cone in the center of the 
flame and the emerald-green coloration will now become 
distinctly visible. 

Eemove the excess of silver from the solution filtered 330 
from the silver precipitate, by hydrochloric acid, pass 
through a filter well washed with acid and water, remove 
the hydrochloric acid by repeated evaporation with nitric 
acid on the water-bafeh, take up with a little nitric acid, 
and test for phosphoric acid with molybdic acid solution, 
or with a mixture of magnesium sulphate, ammonium 
chloride, and ammonia. 

By this method, we obtained the clearest evidence of 
the presence of phosphorus in a large quantity of putrid 
blood mixed with the head of a common match containing 
colorless phosphorus; and this even in presence of sub¬ 
stances which prevent the luminosity of the phosphorus 
in Mitscherlioh’s method. The appearance of the green 
flame and the detection of phosphoric acid in the liquid 


♦In relation to burning hydrogen which contains phosphorus in such a 
manner that a platinum tip may be dispensed with, see 332. 
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filtered from the silver phosphide has not, however, the 
same demonstrative force as the appearance of phospho¬ 
rescence in Mitscheeiich’s method, or at least it has not 
that value in the examination of putrefied parts of dead 
bodies. (Compare the results of Selmi, mentioned in 321, 
and those of J. v. D. Hagen and P. Woltering.*) 

If there is sufficient phosphorus present to permit a 331 
quantitative determination, it is best to use Scherer’s 
more accurate modification of Mitscheriich’s process, f 
since the method given in 326 gives only a very approxi¬ 
mate result. This is effected by distilling another portion 
of the mass, acidified with sulphuric acid, with the addition, 
if required, of ferrous sulphate (compare the last foot-note 
on p. 612) in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. With re¬ 
spect to this, I would suggest that it is best to provide the 
distilling-fiask with a doubly perforated stopper and to 
transmit pure carbon dioxide until the apparatus is filled 
with it, but then to shut off the gas stream. A flask with 
a doubly perforated cork serves for a receiver; while 
the end of the condensing-tube passes into one of the 
openings, and into the other is inserted a bent glass tube, 
which leads to a XJ-tube containing a solution of pure 
silver nitrate. 

When the distillation is over, globules of phosphorus 
are found in the receiver. A moderate stream of carbon 
dioxide is now once more transmitted through the appa¬ 
ratus, and a gentle heat applied, with a view to effect the 
formation of larger globules by aggregation. These are 
then washed and weighed as in Mitsoherlioh’s method. 

The fluid poured off from the phosphorus globules is lu¬ 
minous in the dark when shaken. It requires, however, a 
larger proportion of phosphorus to obtain distinct luminos¬ 
ity in this way than is the case in distilling with steam 
(324). The phosphorus in the fluid, after oxidation by 
nitric acid or chlorine, may be determined as phosphoric 
acid. To obtain the remainder of the phosphorus, treat 
the contents of the U-tube with nitric acid, throw down 
the silver by hydrochloric acid, filter through a washed 

*Cbem. Centralbl., 1893, 11, p. 1103. 

t Ann. d. Cbem. u. Pharm., 112 216. 
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filter, concentrate in a porcelain dish, precipitate the 
phosphoric acid as anamoniuni magnesium phosphate, and 
weigh it as magnesium pyrophosphate. The phosphoric 
acid obtained from the liquid or from the contents of the 
U-tube, however, can only be considered as having come 
from free phosphorus originally present, unless no parti- 
cles of the distilled liquid have spattered over, and unless 
the substance under examination was free from putrefy¬ 
ing brain-matter, etc. (Compare 321.) 

c. By expelling phosphorus in a current op hydro¬ 
gen. 

Since the mixing of the substance under investigation 332 
with zinc and sulphuric acid, according to Blondlot, 
renders the further examination of the residue containing 
zinc for other poisons more difficult, Daemon* passes 
pure hydrogen gas directly through the organic substance 
containing phosphorus, and under these circumstances, 
the gas takes up phosphorus. He allows the gas to 
escape from a tube bent at right angles and properly 
drawn out, and places over the flame a sufficiently long 
but narrow glass tube, after the manner of the chemical 
harmonica.” The flame then contracts, without giving 
a sound, and appears green throughout its whole ex¬ 
tent. If the tube in which the hydrogen containing 
phosphorus was burnt is rinsed out with a little water, 
the phosphoric acid produced in it may be detected with 
molybdenum solution. NEUBAUER,f who has confirmed 
Daemon’s statements, calls attention to the fact that, in 
^ addition, the escaping hydrogen containing phosphorus, 
when not ignited, shows a beautiful phosphorescence in 
a dark room. 

d. By DiSTiLiiiNG with alcohol. 

If the substance to be examined is received immersed 333 
in alcohol, the following method proposed by H. BLAGERt 


’Mourn, de Chim. mSdicale, 1870, p. 128. 
t Zeitschr. f. analyt. Cbem., 10,132. 

t Pharmac. Centralhalle, 1870, p. 455; Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 10,256. 
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s to be recommended: After the addition of some 
lUlphuric acid, and, if there is cause to suppose that the 
)hosphorus comes from phosphorus matches, some fer- 
ous chloride also, distil oflf the alcohol, using a water- 
)ath. No luminescence is produced here, but the distil- 
ate is alcohol containing phosphorus. If the distillation 
S'repeated, with the addition of more alcohol, it is pos- 
ible to collect small quantities of phosphorus completely 
Q the distillate. If a test-tube which is one third full of 
rater is taken, and about ten drops of the phosphor- 
ferous alcohol are added, especially that which came 
►ver first, and shaken in the dark, the whole tube appears 
died with phosphorescent light. The alcohol containing 
)hosphorus becomes brown or black with a solution of 
liver nitrate, or also with cupric sulphate solution, with 
he separation of metallic phosphides and metals, and with 
he formation of phosphoric acid. It is easy to test with 
ead-paper, to find whether hydrogen sulphide was not 
)ossibly the cause of the reaction. 

e. By extbaction with solvents which do not mix 

riTH WATER. 

If liquid solvents of phosphorus which do not mix 334 
rith water are shaken with organic substances containing 
ree phosphorus, suspended in water, the phosphorus is 
aken up by the solvents, and remains behind upon their 
lareful evaporation. It is advisable to add a little water 
lere, in order to protect the phosphorus from the oxidiz- 
ng action of the air after the volatilization of the solvent. 

Ls appropriate solvents for this purpose, there have been 
)roposed, carbon disulphide by Selmi,* * * § ether by Las- 
AiGNEt and by van Bastelaeb,J and petroleum-ether 
)y H. IIagee.§ When the solvents have been almost 
vholly removed by spontaneous evaporation, at the ordi- 
lary temperature, the residues generally show phosphor- 


* Ber. d. deutsch chem. Gesellscli., 6, 389. 

t Pharm. Centrnlbl., 1850, p. 360. 

t Zeitscbr. t analyt. Chem., 13, 350. 

§ 20, 331. 
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escenoe at once in the dark, when poured out upon a flat 
plate. Moreover, they may be tested by the methods 
already mentioned. For the purpose of obtaining phos¬ 
phorus as pure as possible in the extraction of mixtures 
containing fats, van Bastelaer recommends the following 
process: After the evaporation of the ether in the pres¬ 
ence of some water, heat the residue to 60° or 60°, treat 
the fat thus fused, containing the phosphorus, by shaking 
it repeatedly with concentrated aqueous ammonia, in 
order to dissolve it, and wash the phosphorus, which 
is scarcely attacked by this operation, first with water 
containing sulphuric acid, and then with pure water. 

Dusart’s method* (in which the substance under 335 
investigation is extracted with a mixture of equal volumes 
of carbon disulphide, ether, and alcohol, containing sul¬ 
phur in solution, after the evaporation of which sulphur 
containing phosphorus is obtained) is closely related in 
this respect to the methods of LiPOWiTzf and E. Mulder,! 
but it varies from the latter methods, in the manner 
in which phosphoriferous sulphur is further treated. 

In relation to the details of these less-used methods, 

I refer to the original articles. 


B. Detection of Phosphorous Acid. 

Should all attempts to detect phosphorus, as such, 336 
fail, find whether it may not be possible to detect the first 
product of its oxidation, i.e., phosphorous acid. For this 
purpose, transfer the residue left in 326, or that of 328, 
or 331, to the apparatus charged and tested as in 329 
and illustrated by Fig. 48, p. 617, and observe whether the 
coloration of the hydrogen flame reveals the presence of 
phosphorus (Wohler). Should this be the case, the end 
in view is attained ; if not, the presence of organic sub¬ 
stances may be the preventive cause. If, therefore, the 
jdame remains uncoloi>ed, shut the pinch-cock at once, and 


*Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem,, 15, 505. 

fPoggend. Anna!., 90, 600; Chem.-pharm. Centralbl., 1854, p. 157. 
tZeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 2, ill. 
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to the apparatus connect a XJ-tube containing neutral so¬ 
lution of silver nitrate, open the pinch-cock again, and 
let the gas pass for many hours, in a slow stream, 
through the silver solution. If phosphorous acid is 
present, a precipitate containing silver phosphide will sep¬ 
arate in the silver solution ; examine it according to 329.* 
In this manner, Th. PoLECxf has succeeded in detect¬ 
ing phosphorous acid in a body, three months after death, 
while free phosphorus could no longer be detected. 


3. Examination of the Inorganic Constituents of Plants^ 
Animals^ or Parts of the same, of Manures, etc, {AnoL 
ysis of Ashes), 


§ 265. 

A. Prepaeation op the Ash. 

For the purposes of a qualitative analysis, it is suffi- 337 
cient to incinerate a comparatively small quantity of the 
substance, which must previously be most carefully 
cleaned. The incineration is effected best in a small clay 
muffle, but it may be also conducted in a Hessian crucible 
placed in a slanting position, or, under certain circum¬ 
stances, even in a porcelain or platinum dish, with the 
aid of a wide glass tube or lamp-chimney, to increase the 
draught. The heat must always be moderate, to prevent 
the volatilization of certain constituents, especially of 
chlorides. It is not always necessary to continue the 
ignition until all the carbon is consumed. With ashes 
containing a large proportion of fusible salts (as the 
ash of beet-root molasses), it is best, after thorough 
carbonization has been effected, to boil with water, and 
finally to fhcinerate the washed and dried residue. For 
further particulars, see my work on quantitative analysis. 


*W. Hbrapath’s statement (Pharm. Journ., 1865, 573) that phosphoric 
acid is also reduced by zinc and dilute sulphuric acid is entirely incorrect 
(Compare my paper in the Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 6, 203.) 
t Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 30, 528. 
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B. Examination op the Ash. 

As the quaUtative analysis of an ash is undertaken 338 
either as a practical exercise, or for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining its general character, and the state in which any 
given constitutent may happen to be present, or also 
with a view to make, as far as practicable, an approxi¬ 
mate estimation of the quantities of the several constit¬ 
uents, it is usually the best way to examine separately 
the part soluble in water, the part soluble in hydrochlo¬ 
ric acid, and the residue which is insoluble in both. This 
can be done the more readily, as the number of bodies 
to be looked for is small.* 


a. JExamirbation of the Part soVuhle in Water. 

Boil the ash with water, filter, and while the residue 339 
is being washed, examine the solution as follows : 

1. To a portion, after heating, add hydrochloric acid in 
excess, warm, and allow it to stand. Effervescence indi¬ 
cates CAEBONio ACID Combined with alkali metals, while 
the smell of hydrogen sulphide indicates the sulphide 
of an ALKALI metal, formed from an alkali-metal sulphate 
by the reducing action of carbon. Turbidity from separa¬ 
tion of sulphur, with smell of sulphur dioxide, denotes a 
thiosulphate (which occasionally occurs in the ash of 
coal). Filter if necessary, and add barium chloride to 
the fluid. A white precipitate indicates sulphuric acid. 

2. Evaporate another portion to a small volume, add 340 
hydrochloric acid just to acid reaction (effervescence indi¬ 
cates carbonic acid), test a few drops for boric acid, with 
turmeric-paper (§ 174, 5), evaporate to dryness, and treat 


* If the examination should be extended, in exceptional cases, to easily re¬ 
ducible metals which are readily volatile at a red heat {e, g., arsenic, zinc, cad¬ 
mium, and lead), which can be present in plants or animals only under very 
special circumstances, a treatment is made with hydrochloric acid and potas¬ 
sium chlorate, according to 290 (Nobbb, Bassler, and 'WiLL, Chem. Cen- 
tralbl., 1884, p. 906). 


t 
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the residue with hydrochloric acid and water. A residue 
consists of smcio aoid; Filter, evaporate a portion 
repeatedly almost to dryness with nitric acid, and 
test with molyhdic acid solution, for phosphoeio acid 
(§ 172 , 10 ). 

3. To another portion add silver nitrate as long as 341 
a precipitate continues to form; warm gently, and then 
cautiously add ammonia. If a black residue is left, this 
consists of silver sulphide, proceeding from the sulphide 

of an alkali metal, or from a thiosulphate. Filter, if 
necessary, then to the ammoniacal liquid add nitric acid 
in slight excess, to effect the solution of the silver phos¬ 
phate precipitate formed, thus leaving only silver chlo¬ 
ride (iodide, and bromide) undissolvod. Filter off the 
precipitate, and neutralize the filtrate carefully and ex- 
actly with ammonia. If this produces a light yellow 
precipitate, orthophosphoric acid was present, while if 
the precipitate is white, pyrophosphoric acid was detected 
in 340. Test for iodine and bromine, and, if necessary, 
for chlorine, in a part of the aqueous solution of the ash, 
according to 178 and 180.* 

4. Heat a portion with hydrochloric acid, then make 342 
it alkaline with ammonia, mix it with ammonium oxalate, 
and allow the liquid to stand. A white precipitate 
indicates calotum. Filter, and mix the filtrate with am¬ 
monia and ammonium sodium phosphate. A crystalline 
precipitate, which often becomes visible only after long 
standing, indicates magnesium. (Magnesium is often found 
here in distinctly appreciable quantity, but calcium only 

in exceedingly minute amount, when alkali carbonates 
and phosphates are present.) 

5. Test for potassium and sodium, as directed in 168, and 
follow /3 OT a according as magnesium is present or ab¬ 
sent. 

6. Lithium, which is much more frequently found in 


* If vegetable or animal matters are to be tested with certainty for the 
halogens, separate portions must be carbonized with the addition of sodium 
carbonate, and the aqueous solutions of the residues thus obtained examined. 
(Compare the corresponding chapter of my “ Quantitative Analysis.*’) 
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ashes than has hitherto been believed, and rubibium, 
‘ which almost constantly accompanies potassium, may be 
most readily detected by means of the spectroscope, in 
the residue consisting of the alkali salts (§ 98). 


6. Examination of the Part insoluUe in Water. 

1. Warm the greater part of the residue left undis- 348 
solved by water (after further incineration if it contains 
much carbon) with hydrochloric acid (effervescence indi¬ 
cates CARBONIC ACID in combination with alkali-earth met¬ 
als ; and evolution of chlorine denotes oxides op manga¬ 
nese). Evaporate to dryness with a few drops of dilute 
sulphuric acid, heat a little more strongly upon an asbes¬ 
tos support or a sand-bath, to separate the silicic acid, 
moisten the residue with hydrochloric acid and some 
nitric acid, add water, warm, and filter from the insoluble 
residue. Wash this with water, and then test the solu¬ 
tion and residue as follows: 

a. The Solution. 

aa. Test a portion with hydrogen sulphide. If 344 
this produces any other than a perfectly white 
precipitate, it must be examined in the usual way. 

(The ashes of plants occasionally contain copper, and 
if the plant has been manured with excrements de¬ 
odorized by lead nitrate, they may contain lead, 
and so on). 

bb. Mix a portion with ammonia until the result¬ 
ing precipitate no longer redissolves upon stirring; 
then add ammonium acetate and some acetic acid, 
so that the hquid reacts distinctly acid. In most 
cases, this produces a white precipitate of ferric 
PHOSPHATE, mixed occasionally with some altjminium: 
PHOSPHATE. Filter, wash the precipitate, heat it with 
pure potassium hydroxide solution, filter, and test 
the filtrate for ALUMiNruM: by acidifying with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, adding ammonia, and warming. The 
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residue insoluble in potassium hydroxide may, if re¬ 
quired, be dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and the so¬ 
lution tested with potassium sulphocyanide, for ibon. 

If the liquid filtered from the precipitate (consisting 
only or chiefly of ferric phosphate) is reddish, there 
is more iron present than corresponds to the phos¬ 
phoric acid; if it is colorless, add ferric chloride 
drop by drop till the fluid is reddish. (The quantity 
of the precipitate of ferric phosphate here formed 
will give some idea of the amount of phosphoeio 
AOED present.) Heat to boiling the liquid which was 
reddish, or which has become so by the addition of 
ferric chloride (if the fluid does not lose its color, 
add more ammonium acetate and boil again), filter 
hot, neutralize the filtrate with ammonia (avoiding 
any considerable excess), and filter again if necessary. 

Mix the filtrate in a flask (which is to be almost full 
and closed with a stopper) with yellowish ammonium 
sulphide, filter off any precipitate that may form 
after long standing, and test it, according to 139 and 
beyond, for manganese and zinc, the latter of which 
occurs only exceptionally in ashes. Test the liquid 
in which ammonium sulphide has produced no pre¬ 
cipitate, or the liquid filtered from such a precipi¬ 
tate, for CALCIUM (with which some strontium may be 
present) and magnesium, according to §§ 231 and 232. 

The Eesibue. 

The residue insoluble in hydrochloric acid contains 345 
the silicic acid which has been separated by treating 
with hydrochloric acid, and also any barium present, as 
well as the greater part of any strontium, and possibly. 
some lead, in the form of sulphates, and finally the con¬ 
stituents of the ash, which are, by themselves, insoluble , 
in hydrochloric acid. In most ashes, the latter are sand, 
clay, and charcoal; substances, therefore, which are pres¬ 
ent in consequence of defective cleaning or imperfect 
combustion of the plants, or matter derived from the 
crucible. It is only the ashes of the stalks of cereals 
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and other plants abounding in silicic acid that are not 
completely decomposed by hydrochloric acid. Boil the 
washed residue for a considerable time with solution of 
sodium carbonate in excess, filter hot, wash with boiling 
water, and test for simcio acid in the filtrate, hy evapora¬ 
tion with hydrochloric acid, according to § 180, 2. Heat 
the part of the residue remaining undissolved with very 
dilute nitric acid, and test this solution by the usual 
course of analysis, for lead, barium, and strontium. 

If the ash was of a kind to be completely decom¬ 
posed by hydrochloric acid, this part of the analysis may 
be generally considered as finished, for the accidental 
admixture of clay and sand will rarely interest the 
analyst suflSiciently to warrant a more minute examina¬ 
tion by fusing. But if the ash abounded in silicic acid, 
and it may therefore be supposed that the hydrochloric 
acid has failed to effect its complete decomposition, 
evaporate half of the residue insoluble in solution of 
sodium carbonate (after extracting it with dilute nitric 
acid and washing) to dryness, with solution of pure so¬ 
dium hydroxide in excess, in a silver or platinum dish. 

This decomposes the silicates of the ash, while affecting 
the sand but little. Acidify now with hydrochloric acid, 
evaporate to dryness, and proceed as in 343. For the de¬ 
tection of the alkalies in the part insoluble in water use 
the other half of the washed residue just mentioned, 
treating it according to 228. If alkali metals are found 
here, however, they can be considered as belonging prop¬ 
erly to the ash only when the latter was free from clay 
and other compounds possibly containing alkalies. 

2. The remainder of the ash, which has been ex¬ 
tracted with water, might be tested for plourine accord¬ 
ing to § 176, 6; but since flourine is lost in incinerating 
organic substances containing this element (Tammann*), 
and since, under certain conditions, any flourine not vola¬ 
tilized may go partly into the aqueous extract, it is 
necessary to examine a separate portion of any animal 


* Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 24, 842. 
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or Tegetable substance, in order to insure certainty in 
regard to flourine. For this purpose, the portion is 
heated with pure sodium or potassium hydroxide, evap¬ 
orated to dryness with this, incinerated, and the residue 
then examined according to § 176, 6. 



SECTION III 


EXPLANATOEY NOTES AND ADDITIONS TO THE 
SYSTEMATIC COUESE OE ANALYSIS. 

1. Additional Eemarks to the Preliminaby Examination. 

To §§ 211-213. 

As already stated, the inspection of the physical proper¬ 
ties of a body, especially if it is not a mixture, may enable the 
analyst in many cases to draw certain general inferences as 
to its nature. For instance, if the analyst has a white sub¬ 
stance before him, he may at once conclude that it is not cin¬ 
nabar, or if a substance of low specific gravity, that it is not 
a compound of lead, etc. Inferences of this kind are quite 
admissible to a certain extent, and are advisable as long as 
they remain general; but if carried too far, they are apt to 
mislead the operator by blinding him to every reaction not 
exactly in accordance with his preconceived notions. 

As regards the examination of substances at a high tem¬ 
perature, platinum foil or small iron spoons may also be used 
in the process; but in most oases, the glass tube gives results 
more clearly evident, and affords, moreover, the advantage 
that volatile bodies are less likely to escape detection, and 
are more readily examined in respect to their nature. To 
ascertain the products of oxidation of a body, it is some¬ 
times also advisable to heat it in a short glass tube, open at 
both ends, somewhat contracted at the lower end, and held in 
a slanting position; small quantities of a metallic sulphide, 
for instance, may be readily detected by this means (§ 187, 7). 

If a substance yields a sublimate (9) when heated in the 
glass tube, care must be taken about inhaling the vapors 
which the substance evolves upon heating on charcoal (11), in 

630 
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NOTES TO §§ 214 - 317 : solution. 

order that the injurious vapors of mercury salts or of other 
poisonous, metallic compounds may not be breathed in large 
quantities. 

With respect to the preliminary examination by means of 
the blowpipe, it should be mentioned that the student must 
avoid drawing positive conclusions until he has acquired some 
practice. A slight coating of the charcoal, which may seem 
to denote the presence of a certain metal, is not always a 
conclusive proof of the presence of that metal; nor would it 
be safe to assume the absence of a substance simply be¬ 
cause the blowpipe flame fails to effect reduction, or solu- 
tion of cobalt nitrate fails to impart a color to the ignited 
mass, etc. In most cases, the blowpipe reactions are un¬ 
erring, but it is not always easy to produce them, and they 
are, moreover, liable to suffer modification by accidental cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Finally, it may be mentioned, as a matter of experience, 
that many beginners entirely neglect the preliminary exami- 
tion in order to save trouble and time, having the idea that 
they will be able to discover the nature of the substance by 
means of the actual examination alone. Instead of pointing 
out the erroneousness of this opinion, it may be mentioned, by 
way of example, that those who are possessed of this idea 
are seen searching for hours for the organic acids until they 
finally find all of them absent. And all this is done to save 
time and trouble! 


n. Additional Eemaeks to the Solution, eto., of Substances. 

To §§ 214-217. 

When the characteristics of the classes given in § 214 
(into which are divided all substances, with the exception 
of those which are metallic, according to their behavior 
with certain solvents) are considered, they seem more 
sharply defined than is actually the case. This lach of 
precision is due to the difficultly soluble substances which 
stand upon the border-line, and it often gives occasion for 
mistakes on the part of the beginner. Some remarks 
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concerning this division into classes will, therefore, be made 
here. 

The greatest difficulty occurs in fixing the exact limit 
between substances which are soluble in water and those 
that are insoluble in that liquid, since the number of 
bodies which are sparingly soluble in water is especially 
large, and the transition from sparingly soluble to insoluble 
is very gradual. Calcium sulphate, which is soluble in about 
450 parts of water, might perhaps serve as a limit between 
the two classes, since this salt may be positively detected 
in its aqueous solution by the delicate reagents for calcium 
and sulphuric acid. 

When examining an aqueous fluid by evaporating a few 
drops of it upon platinum foil, to see whether it holds a 
solid body in solution, a very minute residue sometimes re¬ 
mains, which leaves the analyst in doubt respecting the 
conclusion to be drawn. In cases of this kind, in the first 
place, test the reaction of the fiuid with litmus-papers; in the 
second place, add to a portion a drop of solution of barium 
chloride; and lastly, to another portion, add some dissolved so¬ 
dium carbonate. Should the fluid be neutral, and remain 
unaltered upon the addition of these reagents, the analyst 
need not, as a general rule, examine it further for metals or 
acids; for if the fluid contained any of those metals or acids 
which principally form sparingly soluble compounds, the 
reagents employed would have revealed their presence. The 
analyst may therefore feel assured that the detection of the 
substance of which the residue left upon evaporation con¬ 
sists will be more readily efieoted in the class of bodies 
insoluble in water. 

If water has dissolved any part of the substance under 
examination the student will always do well to examine the 
solution by itself both for acids and bases, since this will lead 
more readily to a correct apprehension of the nature of the 
compound and will give greater certainty—two advantages 
which will amply counterbalance the drawback of sometimes 
meeting with the same substance both in the aqueous and in 
tiiie acid solution. 

The folio-wing substances (-with few exceptions) are insolu¬ 
ble in water, but soluble in hydrochloric or nitric acid: The 
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phosphates, arsenates, arsenites, borates, carbonates, and 
oxalates of all but the alkali metals; also various tartrates, 
citrates, malates, benzoates, salicylates, and succinates ; the 
oxides, hydroxides, and sulphides of the heavy metals; 
alumina, magnesia ; many of the metallic iodides and cyanides, 
etc. Nearly all these bodies are decomposed by boiling con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid, if not by the dilute acid (see § 239 
for the exceptions), but this decomposition gives rise to the 
formation of insoluble or sparingly soluble compounds in the 
presence of silver, mercury (in mercurous salts), and lead. 
This is not the case with nitric acid, and accordingly the 
latter effects complete solution in many cases where hydro¬ 
chloric acid leaves a residue. On the other hand, however, 
besides the bodies insoluble in any simple acid, nitric acid 
leaves antimonious oxide, stannic acid, manganese dioxide, 
lead dioxide, etc., undissolved, and dissolves many other sub¬ 
stances less readily than hydrochloric acid (e.gr., ferric oxide 
and alumina). 

Substances not soluble in water are therefore to be treated 
as follows : Try to dissolve them in dilute or concentrated, 
cold or boiling, hydrochloric acid; if this fails to effect 
complete solution, try to dissolve a fresh portion in nitric 
acid; and if this also fails, treat the body with aqua regia, 
which is an excellent solvent, more particularly for metallic 
sulphides. To examine separately the solution in hydrochloric 
or in nitric acid, on the one hand, and that in nitro-hydro- 
chloric acid on the other, is, in most cases, neither necessary 
nor desirable. To prepare a solution in nitric acid, or in 
aqua regia, where the nature of the substance does not de¬ 
mand it, is not advisable, as a solution in hydrochloric acid 
is much better suited for precipitation by hydrogen sulphide. 
Nor is it advisable to concentrate a solution in aqua regia by 
evaporation, in order to drive off the excess of the acids, as the 
operation might lead to the partial escape, at least, of volatile 
chlorides—mercuric chloride, for example. It is therefore 
always best to use no more^ aqua regia than is necessary to 
effect solution. Solutions prepared with hydrochloric acid 
generally contain the metals in the same state of oxidation in 
which they were originally present (the' peroxides and oxides 
resembling these, form exceptions, and also mercurous com- 
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pounds, since mercurous chloride when boiled with hydro¬ 
chloric acid for a long time gradually decomposes into the 
metal and mercuric chloride). On the other hand, solutions 
prepared with nitric acid or aqua regia frequently contain 
the metals in a higher state of oxidation. Thus, ferrous, 
stannous, and arsenious compounds are converted into ferric, 
stannic, and arsenic compounds, a circumstance which should 
always be borne in mind. 

With regard to the solution of metals and alloys, it should 
be mentioned that, upon boiling them with nitric acid, white 
precipitates will frequently form, although neither tin, anti¬ 
mony, nor silicon (44) are present. Inexperienced students 
often confound such precipitates with the oxides of these ele¬ 
ments, although their appearance is quite different. These 
precipitates consist simply of nitrates sparingly soluble in 
the nitric acid present, but readily soluble in water. Conse¬ 
quently the analyst should ascertain whether these white 
precipitates will dissolve in water before he concludes that 
they consist of tin or antimony, etc. 


in. Additional Eemabks to the Actual Analysis. 

To §§ 218-240. 

A. General Bevtew and Explanation of the Analytioal 

Course. 

a. Detection oe the metals. 

In Part I, Section III, which treats of the behavior of 
bodies with reagents, the metals have been divided into 
six groups, and in the section just mentioned it has been 
shown how the metals of each group are separated from 
each other or are recognized in the presence of each other. 
In general, these groups are the same as those into which we 
separate the metals in the course of analysis. The course 
of analysis set forth in §§ 226-234, in which the presence 
of all the metals taken into consideration is assumed, is based 
upon this separation into groups, and upon the recogni¬ 
tion of the individual metals of these groups. In the course 
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just mentioned, it was of primary importance to give a prac¬ 
tical introduction to the process of actual analysis. On 
account of this aim, much had to be inserted which is not 
necessary for a purely theoretical comprehension of the sub¬ 
ject, and which is rather an impediment to a rapid summary 
of it. Since such a comprehension and summary appear 
to be the most indispensable requirements for successful 
work, the key to the process, as far as the separation of the 
groups is concerned will be briefly given here. Eegarding 
the detection of the metals individually, reference is made to 
to what is said under the heading “ Eecapitulation and 
Eemarks,” from § 93 to § 157. 

The general reagents which serve to divide the metals 
into principal groups are— hydeochlokic acid, hydeogen 

SULPHIDE, AMMONIUM SULPHIDE, and AMMONIUM CARBONATE ; and 
this is likewise the order of succession in which they are 
applied. Ammonium sulphide performs a double part, in 
one of which it is sometimes replaced by sodium sulphide. 

Let us suppose we have simultaneously in solution all 
the metals considered in the course of analysis, including 
both arsenious and arsenic acids, and also calcium phosphate, 
the latter serving as a type of the salts of the alkali-earth 
metals, soluble in acids, and reprecipitated unaltered by 
ammonia. 

Chlorine forms insoluble compounds only with silver and 
mercury (in the mercurous state); while lead chloride is spar- 
ingly soluble in water. If, therefore, we add to our solution 

1. Hydrochloric Add, 

we remove from it the metals of the first division of the fifth 
group, viz., the whole of the silvee and the whole of the 
MEEOUEY existing in meecueous form. Prom concentrated 
solutions, a portion of the lead may likewise precipitate as 
chloride, but this is immaterial, as a sufficient quantity of the 
lead remains in the solution to permit the subsequent detec¬ 
tion of this metal. 

Hydrogen sulphide completely precipitates the metals of 
the fifth and sixth groups from solutions containing a free 
mineral acid. But none of the other metals are precipitated 
under these circumstances, since those of the first and second 
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groups (not considering the fact that their sulphides cannot 
exist in acid solutions) form no sulphur compounds which are 
insoluble in water; the sulphides of the third group (alumin¬ 
ium sulphide and chromium sulphide) cannot be formed in 
the wet way; while those of the fourth group, although they 
are insoluble in water, cannot exist in presence of mineral 
acids in excess. 

If, therefore, after the removal of silver and (mercurous) 
mercury, by means of hydrochloric acid, we add to the 
solution, which still contains free hydrochloric acid, 

2. Hydrogen Svlphide, 

we remove from it the remainder of the metals of the fifth, 
together with those of the sixth group, viz., lead, (mercuric) 
MEECUEY, OOPPEE, BISMUTH, CADMIUM, as well aS GOLD, PLATINUM, 
TIN, ANTIMONY, and AESENio, All other metals remain in solu¬ 
tion, either unchanged in their state of oxidation or reduced 
to a lower one (e. gr., ferric compounds and chromic acid). 

The sulphides (at least the higher sulphides) of the metals 
of the sixth group combine with the sulphides of the alkali 
metals or ammonium, and form sulphur salts soluble in water ; 
but the sulphides of the metals of the fiith group do not 
possess this property, or possess it only to a limited extent. 
(Mercuric sulphide dissolves in sodium sulphide and in potas¬ 
sium sulphide, but it is as good as insoluble in ammonium 
sulphide; while copper sulphide dissolves slightly in am¬ 
monium sulphide, but not in potassium or sodium sulphide.) 
If, therefore, we treat the whole of the sulphides precipi¬ 
tated by hydrogen sulphide from an acid solution, with 

3. Ammonium Sulphide (or if the case requires it, Sodium 
8uljphide)y 

with the addition, if necessary, of some sulphur or yellow am¬ 
monium sulphide, the sulphides of mercury, lead, copper, bis¬ 
muth, and cadmium, remain undissolved, while the other 
sulphides dissolve completely as compounds of the sulphides 
of GOLD, PLATINUM, ANTIMONY, TIN, AESENIO, with ammonium 
sulphide (or sodium sulphide), and precipitate again from 
this solution upon the addition of hydrochloric acid, either 
unaltered or in a state of higher sulphuration (they take up 
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sulphur from the yellow ammonium sulphide). The acid 
decomposes the sulphur salt formed. The sulphur base 
(ammonium sulphide or sodium sulphide) is decomposed by 
hydrochloric acid into the chloride and hydrogen sulphide, 
and the liberated sulphur acid precipitates. Sulphur pre- 
cipitates at the same time, if the ammonium sulphide contains 
an excess of that element. The analyst must bear in mind 
that this separated sulphur makes the precipitated sulphides 
appear of a lighter color than they are naturally. 

The sulphides corresponding to the metals still remaining 
in solution are part of them (as those of the alkali and 
alkali-earth metals) soluble in water; part (as those of alu¬ 
minium and chromium) cannot form in the wet way; and part 
(as those of the fourth group) are insoluble in water. The last 
would, accordingly, have been precipitated by hydrogen 
sulphide, but for the free acid present. If, therefore, this free 
acid is removed, i.e., if the solution is made alkaline, and then 
treated with more hydrogen sulphide, if required, or, what 
will answer both purposes at once, if 

4. Ammonium Sulphide 

is added to the solution (after previous neutralization of the 
free acid by ammonia, to prevent unnecessary evolution of 
hydrogen sulphide, and after previous addition also, if neces¬ 
sary, of ammonium chloride, to prevent the precipitation of 
magnesium hydroxide by ammonia), the sulphides of the 
metals of the fourth group will precipitate, viz., the sulphides 
of IRON, MANGANESE, COBALT, NICKEL, and ZINC. But in conjunc¬ 
tion with them, aluminium hydroxide, chromic hydroxide, and 
CALCIUM PHOSPHATE are thrown down, because the acids of the 
aluminium and chromic salts, and the acid which has kept 
the calcium phosphate in solution, have gone over into am¬ 
monium salts, in which the separated hydroxides as well as 
the calcium phosphate are insoluble. 

There remain now in solution only the alkali-earth metals 
and the alkali metals. The normal carbonates of the former 
are as good as insoluble in water, while those of the latter are 
soluble. If, therefore, we now add 

5. Ammonium Garhonate, 

together with a little free ammonia, to guard against the pos- 
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sible formation of bicarbonates, the whole of the alkali-earth 
metals might be expected to precipitate. This is, however, 
the case only as regards barium, strontium, and calcium.* Of 
magnesium, we know that, owing to its disposition to form 
soluble compounds with ammonium salts, it precipitates only 
in part; and that the presence of additional ammonium salt 
will altogether prevent its precipitation, at least within a 
short time. To guard against any uncertainty arising from 
this cause, ammonium chloride, if it is not already present in 
sufficient amount, is added previously to the addition of the 
ammonium carbonate, and after the latter has acted for a 
short time the liquid is filtered, and thus the precipitation of 
the magnesium is altogether prevented. 

We have now still in solution magnesium and the alkali 
METALS. The detection of magnesium may be effected by 
means of ammonium sodium phosphate and ammonia; but its 
separation requires a different method, since the presence of 
sodium and phosphoric acid would impede the further prog¬ 
ress of the analysis. The process which serves to effect the 
removal of the magnesium is based upon the insolubility of 
magnesium hydroxide. The residue obtained by evaporating 
the solution to dryness is accordingly ignited in order to 
expel the ammonium salts, any sulphuric acid or other acid 
present forming a barium salt insoluble in water, which would 
impede the detection of the alkali metals, is removed by the 
addition of barium chloride, and the magnesium is precip¬ 
itated as hydroxide by means of barium hydroxide or milk of 
lime, whereupon the alkali metals remain in solution together 
with soluble barium (and calcium) compounds. By the addi¬ 
tion of ammonium carbonate, the barium and calcium com¬ 
pounds are removed from the solution, which now only 
contains the alkali metals and the ammonium salts that 
have been formed and have been added in excess. If the 


* It has been already explained in § 104 that traces of these remain in solu¬ 
tion, partly because their carbonates are not absolutely insoluble in water, 
but principally because they are noticeably soluble in ammonium chloride 
solution. On account of this deportment, the filtrate from the ammonium 
carbonate precipitate is tested with ammonium sulphate and oxalate in 162. 
In the general explanation of the course given in the text, these traces of 
barium, strontium, and calcium, are not taken into account. 
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ammonium salts are then removed by ignition, the residue 
consists of the alkali-metal chlorides alone. But as barium 
carbonate and calcium carbonate are slightly soluble in am, 
monium salts, and give barium chloride and calcium chloride 
upon evaporation with ammonium chloride, it is usually neces¬ 
sary, after the expulsion of the ammonium salts by ignition, 
to precipitate once more with a little ammonium carbonate 
and a drop or two of ammonia, in order to obtain a solu¬ 
tion perfectly free from barium and calcium, in which potas¬ 
sium and SODIUM may now be detected without difficulty. 

Lastly, to effect the detection of the ammonium, a fresh por¬ 
tion of the substance must, of course, be taken. 


b . Detection oe the acids. 

Before passing on to the examination for acids and halo¬ 
gens, the analyst should ask himself which of these can be 
present, judging from the class to which the substance under 
examination belongs with respect to its solubility, since this 
will save making unnecessary experiments. Upon this point, 
the beginner will find the table in Appendix IV useful. 

For the detection of the acids, the general reagents applied, 
as we have seen, are baeium chloeide and silveb niteate for 
the inorganic acids, and for the organic acids, calcium chloeide 
and EEEEio CHLOEIDE. It is therefore indispensable that the 
analyst should first assure himself whether the substance 
under examination contains only inorganic acids, or whether 
organic acids must also be looked for. The latter is invariably 
the case if the body, when ignited, turns black, owing to sep¬ 
aration of carbon. In the examination for metals, the gen¬ 
eral reagents serve to effect the actual separation of the 
several groups of metals from each other; but in the exami¬ 
nation for acids, they serve chiefiy to demonstrate the presence 
or absence of the acids belonging to the different groups. 

Let us suppose that we have an aqueous solution contain¬ 
ing all the acids, in combination with sodium, for instance. 

Barium forms insoluble, or difficultly soluble, compounds 
with sulphuric, phosphoric, arsenious, arsenic, carbonic, 
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silicic, boric, chromic, oxalic, tartaric, and citric acids; barium 
fluoride is also insoluble, or at least only sparingly soluble; 
and all these compounds are soluble in hydrochloric acid, 
with the exception of barium sulphate. If, therefore, to a 
portion of the neutral, or, if necessary, neutralized solution, 
we add 

1. Barium CMoride, 

the formation of a precipitate denotes at once the presence 
of at least one of these acids. By treating the precipitate 
with hydrochloric acid, we learn that sulphuric acid is 
present, as all the other barium salts dissolve, while barium 
sulphate remains undissolved. Where barium sulphate is 
present, the reaction with barium chloride shows positively the 
presence of only a part of the other acids enumerated; for upon 
filtering the hydrochloric acid solution of the precipitates, and 
supersaturating the filtrate with ammonia, the borate, tar¬ 
trate, citrate, etc., of barium do not always fall down again, 
being kept in solution by the ammonium choride formed. 
Tor this reason, barium chloride cannot serve to effect the 
actual separation of all the acids named, and, except as 
regards sulphuric acid, no value is placed upon this reagent 
as a means of effecting their individual detection. Still it 
is of great importance as a reagent, because the non¬ 
formation of a precipitate upon its application in neutral 
solutions proves at once the absence of so considerable a 
number of acids. 

The compounds of silver with sulphur, chlorine, iodine, 
bromine, cyanogen, ferrocyanogen, ferricyanogen, and sulpho- 
cyanogen, and with phosphoric, arsenious, arsenic, boric, 
chromic, silicic, oxalic, tartaric, and citric acids, are insoluble, 
or difficultly soluble in water. All these compounds are sol¬ 
uble in dilute nitric acid, with the exception of the chloride, 
iodide, bromide, cyanide, ferrocyanide, ferricyanide, sulpho- 
cyanide,and sulphide of silver. If, therefore, we add to our solu- 
tion, which, for the reason just stated, must be perfectly neutral, 

2. Silver Nitrate^ 

and precipitation ensues, this shows at once the presence of 
one or several of the acids enumerated, but, as far as the most 
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of them are concerned, only in a general way. Chromic acid, 
arsenic acid, and several others, which form colored salts with 
silver, may be individually recognized with tolerable certainty 
by the mere color of the precipitate. By now treating the pre¬ 
cipitate with nitric acid, we see whether it contains silver 
sulphide or any of the halogen compounds of silver, as these 
remain undissolved, while all the oxygen salts dissolve. Sil¬ 
ver nitrate fails to effect the complete separation of those acids 
which form with silver compounds insoluble in water, from 
the same cause which renders the separation of acids by 
barium chloride uncertain, viz., the ammonium salt formed 
prevents the reprecipitation by ammonia of several of the 
silver salts from the acid solution. Silver nitrate, besides ef¬ 
fecting the separation of chlorine, bromine, iodine, cyanogen, 
etc., and indicating the presence of chromic acid, etc., serves, 
like barium chloride, to demonstrate at once the absence of a 
great many acids, where it produces no precipitate in neutral 
solutions. 

The deportment which the solution under examination ex¬ 
hibits with barium chloride and with silver nitrate, at once 
indicates, therefore, the further course of the investigation. 
For instance, where barium chloride has produced a precipi¬ 
tate, while silver nitrate has failed to do so, it is not necessary 
to test for phosphoric, chromic, boric, silicic, arsenious, 
arsenic, oxalic, tartaric, and citric acids, provided always that 
the solution was sufficiently concentrated and did not already 
contain ammonium salts. A similar conclusion may be drawn 
if a precipitate is obtained by silver nitrate, but none by 
barium chloride. It is obvious that many separate experi¬ 
ments may be saved by these simple combinations. 

Beturning now to the supposition which has been made 
here, viz., that all the acids are present in the solution under 
examination, the reactions with barium chloride and silver 
nitrate would accordingly have already demonstrated the 
presence of sulphubic acid and led to the application of the 
special tests for chloeine, beomine, iodine, cyanogen, eeeeogy- 

ANOGEN, EEEEICYANOGEN, SULPHOCYANOGEN, and SULPHUE (the 
separation and special detection of which is explained in 
§ 188), and there would be reason to test for all the other acids 
precipitable by either of these two reagents. The detection 
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of these acids is based entirely upon the results of special 
experiments, which have already been fully described and 
explained in the course of the present work, and may be 
passed over here. The same remark applies to the rest of 
the inorganic acids, that is, to nitric acid and chloric acid. 

Of the OEGANic ACIDS, oxalic, racemic, and tartaric acids 
are precipitated by calcium chloride in the cold, in presence of 
ammonium chloride; the two former immediately, the latter 
often only after some time ; but the precipitation of calcium 
citrate is prevented by the presence of ammonium salts, and 
ensues only upon ebullition or upon mixing the solution with 
alcohol. The latter agent also serves to effect the separation 
of calcium malate and succinate from aqueous solutions con¬ 
taining ammonium chloride. If, therefore, we add to our fluid 

3. Galdum Chloride in excess and Ammonium Chloride, 

OXALIC ACID, EACEMic ACID, and TAETAEic ACID are precipitated, 
but the calcium salts of several inorganic acids (calcium 
phosphate, for instance), if such are present, precipitate along 
with them. We must therefore select for the individual de¬ 
tection of the precipitated organic acids, only such reactions 
as preclude the possibility of confounding the organic acids 
with the inorganic acids that are thrown down along with 
them. For the detection of oxalic acid, we select, accordingly, 
solution of calcium sulphate, with acetic acid (§ 175, 5); to ef¬ 
fect the detection of the tartaric and racemic acids, we treat 
the precipitate produced by calcium chloride with solution of 
caustic soda, since the calcium salts of these two acids only 
are soluble in this solution in the cold, but insoluble upon 
boiling. 

Of the organic acids, we have now still in solution citric and 
malic acids, succinic, salicylic, and benzoic acids, acetic and 
formic acids. Citeic acid, malic acid, and also succinic 
ACID precipitate upon addition of alcohol to the fluid filtered 
from the oxalate, tartrate, etc., of calcium, if it still contains 
an excess of calcium chloride. Sulphate and borate of cal¬ 
cium invariably precipitate along with the malate, citrate, 
and succinate of calcium, if sulphuric acid and boric acid 
happen to be present. The analyst must therefore carefully 
guard against confounding the calcium precipitates of these 
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acids with those of citric acid, malic acid, and succinic acid. 
The alcohol is now removed by evaporation, and 

4. Ferric Chloride 

added to the neutral fluid. This reagent precipitates the 
BENZOIC ACID as a ferric salt, while salicylic acid (which is to 
be recognized by the violet coloration of the liquid), formic 
ACID, and ACETIC acid remain in solution. The methods which 
serve to effect the further separation of the groups, and the 
reactions on which the individual detection of the various 
acids is based, have been fully described and explained in the 
former part of this work, and cannot, therefore, be repeated 
here. 


B. Special Bemabks and Additions to the Systematic ^ 
Course of Analysis. 

Attention will be called here to several matters which were 
necessarily passed over in the description of the ordinary 
course of analysis, and the present opportunity is taken to 
explain, in finer print, how the course may be expanded to 
meet the detection of bare metals. 

To § 225. 

At the commencement of § 225, the analyst is directed to 
mix neutral or acid aqueous solutions with hydrochloric acid. 
This should be done drop by drop. If no precipitate forms, 
a few drops are generally sufficient, since in that case, the only 
object is to acidify the fiuidin order to prevent the subsequent 
precipitation of the metals of the iron group by hydrogen sul¬ 
phide. In the case of the formation of a precipitate, some 
chemists recommend that a fresh portion of the solution should 
be acidified vdth nitric acid. However, even leaving the fact 
out of consideration, that nitric acid also produces precipitates 
in many cases (in a solution of potassium antimonious tartrate, 
for instance) the use of hydrochloric acid, i.e., the complete 
precipitation by that acid of all that is precipitable by it, is to 
be preferred for the following reasons: 1. Metals are more 
readily precipitated by hydrogen sulphide from solutions 
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acidified with hydrochloric acid than from those acidified with 
nitric acid ; 2. In cases where the solution contains silver, 
(mercurous) mercury, or lead, the further analysis is materially 
facilitated by the total or partial precipitation of these metals 
in the form of chlorides ; and 3. The latter form is the best 
adapted for the individual detection of these three metals when 
present in the same solution, and, further, the application of 
hydrochloric acid saves the necessity of examining to find 
whether the mercury, which may be subsequently detected 
with the other metals of the fifth group, was originally present 
in the mercurous or mercuric form. That the lead, if present 
in large proportion, is obtained partly in the form of a chloride> 
and partly in the precipitate produced by hydrogen sulphide 
in the acid solution, can hardly be urged as an objection to 
the application of this method, for the removal of the larger 
portion of the lead from the solution, effected at the com¬ 
mencement, will only serve to facilitate the examination for 
other metals of the fifth and sixth groups. 

As already stated, along with the two insoluble chlo¬ 
rides and the difficultly soluble lead chloride, a basic anti- 
monious salt may separate (e. gr., from tartar emetic or au 
analogous compound), also basic bismuth chloride and meta- 
stannic chloride, and finally also silicic acid, benzoic acid, 
and salicylic acid. But since basic antimonious salts as well 
as basic bismuth chloride are soluble in an excess of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, these go into solution when the amount of hydro¬ 
chloric acid is increased. They have no influence, therefore, 
upon the rest of the process. The application of heat to the 
fluid mixed with hydrochloric acid is neither necessary nor 
even advisable, since it might cause the conversion of a little 
of the precipitated mercurous chloride into mercuric chloride. 

Should bismuth, antimony, lead, or metastannic acid be 
present, the addition to the first filtrate of the water used for 
washing the precipitate produced by hydrochloric acid 
may cause turbidity or a precipitate. In the case of bis¬ 
muth and antimony, this is occasioned by an insufficiency of 
free hydrochloric acid to prevent the separation of basic 
salts; but in the case of lead chloride and metastannic acid, 
by the lead chloride or metastannic chloride dissolving in the 
wash-water, and then meeting with sufficient hydrochloric 
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acid in the filtrate for reprecipitation. The subsequent pro¬ 
cess, however, is not modified on account of this turbidity or 
precipitation, since hydrogen sulphide as readily converts 
these finely divided precipitates into sulphides as if the 
metals were in actual solution. 

If benzoic acid or salicylic acid should be mixed with 
the precipitate treated with an excess of hydrochloric acid, 
and washed with cold water, these would then dissolve with 
the lead chloride in the subsequent treatment with hot water, 
but they would not interfere with the detection of lead in this 
solution. 

In the case of alkaline solutions, the addition of hydro¬ 
chloric acid must be continued until the fluid shows a strongly 
acid reaction. The substance which causes the alkaline re¬ 
action combines with the hydrochloric acid, and the bodies 
originally dissolved in that alkaline substance separate. Thus, 
if the alkali was combined with metallic oxides, zinc hydrox¬ 
ide, alumina, etc., may precipitate here. But these hydrox¬ 
ides will redissolve in an excess of hydrochloric acid, whereas 
silver chloride or silicic acid will not redissolve, and lead 
chloride only with difficulty. If a metallic sulphur salt is the 
cause of the alkaline reaction, the sulphur acid (e.gr., anti- 
monic sulphide) precipitates upon the addition of the hydro¬ 
chloric acid, while the sulphur base (e.gr., sodium sulphide) 
forms with the constituents of the hydrochloric acid, sodium 
chloride, and hydrogen sulphide. If a carbonate, a cyanide, 
or a sulphide of an alkali metal is the cause of the alkaline 
reaction, carbonic acid, hydrocyanic acid, or hydrogen sul¬ 
phide escapes. All these phenomena should be carefully 
observed by the analyst, since they not only indicate the 
presence of certain substances, but demonstrate also the ab¬ 
sence of entire groups of bodies. 

Precipitates are also produced by hydrochloric acid in solutions con¬ 
taining thallious salts, alkali-metal salts of antimonic, tantalic, niobic, 
molyl j t ^^G . and tun gstic ac ids. * The precipitates originating from antimonic, 
tantalic, and molybdicmST (the tantalic acid to an opalescent fluid), 

while THALLIOUS CHLORiDB, NiOBio ACID, and TUNGSTIC ACID do not dissolvo, or 


♦From solutions of metatungstates, hydrochloric acid precipitates common 
tungstic acid, but only after long-continued boiling. 
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are but slightly soluble, in an excess of hydrochloric acid. The latter, there¬ 
fore, remain with the precipitate, which may also contain silver chloride, 
mercurous chloride, lead chloride, and silicic acid. Separation of sulphur 
ensuing after some time on addition of hydrochloric acid, accompanied by 
the odor of sulphurous acid, indicates thiosulphuric acid. If it is desired 
to test for rare metals, after exhausting the precipitate with boiling 
water, examine the fluid for thallium by potassium iodide (confirming by 
the spectroscope). On exhausting with water and treating with ammonia, 
the silver chloride is wholly or at least partly dissolved, and also any 
tungstic acid present. From this solution, ammonium sulphide then precipi¬ 
tates silver sulphide, and from the filtrate from this, dilute hydrochloric 
acid precipitates tungstic sulphide. By the treatment with ammonia, mer¬ 
curous chloride is converted into a black mixture of very finely divided 
mercury and the so-called infusible white precipitate, with which silver 
chloride may remain (J. Barnes, Moeok). (Compare § 188.) If the residue 
is treated as is there directed, the metallic silver may be extracted with 
dilute nitric acid, the silicic acid may be volatilized with hydrofluoric and 
sulphuric acids, and the niobic acid remaining behind may be dissolved in 
aqueous hydrofluoric acid, after fusion with potassium disulphate. 

To §§ 226 and 227. 

A judicious distribution and economy of time are especially 
to be studied in the practice of analysis; and many of the 
operations, which the student may readily perceive and ar¬ 
range for himself, may be carried on simultaneously. For in¬ 
stance, after making a precipitation with hydrogen sulphide, 
instead of folding one’s hands until the precipitate is fully 
washed, the first drops of the filtrate may be tested with am¬ 
monium sulphide to see if there is any metal of that group 
present, and if this is not the case, the operator may proceed 
to test with ammonium carbonate. He will thus be able, 
while washing the hydrogen sulphide precipitate, to treat the 
filtrate with the proper group reagent. Again, while digest¬ 
ing the first precipitate with ammonium sulphide, the second 
precipitate may be washed, etc. When the student has accus¬ 
tomed himself to distribute his time in this way, he can ac¬ 
complish more in one hour, without working at all hastily, 
than he otherwise would do in two. 

In cases where the analyst has simply to deal with metals 
of the sixth group (6.gr., antimony) and of the fourth or fifth 
group (e.gr., iron or bismuth), he need not precipitate the acid- 
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ified solution witli hydrogen sulphide, but may, after neutral¬ 
ization, at once add ammonium sulphide in excess. The iron, 
etc., will in that case precipitate, while the antimony, etc., 
will remain in solution, from which, by addition of an acid, 
they will be thrown down at once as antimonious sulphide, 
etc. This method has the advantage that the fluid is diluted 
less than in the case where solution of hydrogen sulphide is 
employed, and that the operation is performed more expe¬ 
ditiously and conveniently than is the case where hydrogen 
sulphide gas is conducted into the fluid. Attention must again 
be called to the very constant occurrence of mistakes through 
the use of spoiled or too weak hydrogen sulphide water, 
through the use of an insufficient quantity of hydrogen sul¬ 
phide water, or through passing the gas into a solution con¬ 
taining a TOO lAEGE EXCESS of hydrochloric or nitric acid. Im¬ 
agine a very acid solution containing iron and bismuth. If 
hydrogen sulphide gas is passed into it, or a few drops of the 
water are added, no precipitate will be produced, for the pres¬ 
ence of the great excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
makes its formation impossible. If, with the idea that no 
metal of the hydrogen sulphide group is present, ammonium 
sulphide is then added, a precipitate containing the sulphides 
of iron and bismuth will be obtained, and on treating this with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, the bismuth sulphide will remain as 
a black residue, indicating the presence of nickel or cobalt. As 
soon as the right path has once been left in this manner, it is 
extremely difficult, or even almost impossible, for the beginner 
to find the way again. There is scarcely another rock in the 
whole course of analysis upon which analyses are more fre¬ 
quently wrecked, especially where gaseous hydrogen sulphide 
is used, and where the fact is so frequently unheeded that 
the precipitate cannot form in very acid solutions unless they 
are diluted with water. Arsenic acid also may be very easily 
overlooked unless the action of hydrogen sulphide is facili¬ 
tated by the application of a proper degree of heat for a suf¬ 
ficient length of time. The indicated difficulties may be 
avoided if a portion of the liquid filtered from the hydrogen 
sulphide precipitate is taken, before its treatment with ammo¬ 
nium sulphide is proceeded ^rith, and about four volumes of 
good hydrogen sulphide water are added to it, and it is ob- 
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served wlietlier a further precipitation is thus produced, either 
in the cold or upon warming. 

While the treatment of a too concentrated solution, con¬ 
taining too much hydrochloric acid, with hydrogen sulphide, 
especially with the gas, interferes with the proper perform¬ 
ance of the analysis, it is also possible, on the other hand, 
for difficulties to arise from the addition of too small an 
amount of hydrochloric acid, because in that case, especially 
in the presence of certain salts (e.gr., alkali-metal acetates), sul¬ 
phides of the fourth group, also, especially zinc sulphide, may 
go into the precipitate containing the sulphides of the fifth 
and sixth groups. Sometimes this cannot be prevented, even 
by an increased addition of hydrochloric acid, and, therefore, 
in the examination of the sulphides of the fifth group in the 
course of analysis, it must be taken into consideration, that 
metals of the fourth group, especially zinc, may possibly be 
found here also. 

In like manner, the insufficient washing of the precipitate 
obtained by hydrogen sulphide from a solution acidified 
with hydrochloric acid often gives rise to mistakes, and to an 
entirely unnecessary retardation of the analysis. Mistakes 
may occur, because mercuric sulphide is insoluble in hot nitric 
acid, only when it contains no hydrochloric acid, and unneces¬ 
sary intricacies result when the improperly washed precip¬ 
itate is tested with ammonium sulphide to find whether it 
is wholly soluble, not at all soluble, or partly soluble, in this 
reagent. It is evident that this important decision cannot be 
made if a solution containing iron, nickel, etc., still adheres to 
the precipitate. 

In treating acid solutions with hydrogen sulphide, or in 
decomposing by hydrochloric acid the ammonium sul¬ 
phide used to effect the solution of sulphides of the sixth 
group, it occasionally happens that precipitates are ob¬ 
tained which look almost like pure sulphur, and thus leave 
the analyst in doubt as to whether it is really requisite 
to examine them for metals. In such cases, however, a decis¬ 
ion may be reached with certainty by shaking with benzol 
or petroleum-ether, as prescribed in the course of analysis, 
since these solvents effect the solution of the finely divided 
sulphur, but not that of the metallic sulphides. It is there-* 
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fore unnecessary to follow the formerly customary, more 
roundabout way of treating the washed precipitate with a 
solution of bromine in hydrochloric acid, or with hydrochloric 
acid and some potassium chlorate, diluting, filtering, and, 
after driving off the free bromine or chlorine by heating, 
treating the liquid anew with hydrogen sulphide in order to 
detect the presence of metals of the fifth or sixth groups. 
If it should be preferred to use the precipitate, freed from 
sulphur by means of benzol or petroleum-ether, directly for 
further examination, pour the liquid containing it upon a 
moistened filter, allow the aqueous liquid to run off, and then 
pour absolute alcohol upon the filter. After the alcoholic 
liquid has passed through the filter, wash the precipitate, 
first with alcohol, then with water, and use it for further exam¬ 
ination. 

The following sulphides of the rarer elements pass into the precipitate 
produced by hydrogen sulphide in an acid solution : The sulphides of pal¬ 
ladium, rhodium, osmium, ruthenium, iridium,* germanium, molybdenum, 
tellurium, selenium, and possibly of thallium.! 

The following rare compounds cause separation of sulphur, by decom¬ 
posing the hydrogen sulphide : The higher oxides and chlorides of manga¬ 
nese and cobalt, vanadio acid (with blue coloration of the fluid),nitrous acid, 
sulphurous acid, and thiosulphuric acid, hypochlorous and chlorous acids, 
bromic acid, and iodic acid. 

On treating the precipitate with ammonium sulphide (or sodium sul¬ 
phide), the sulphides of germanium, iridium, molybdenum, tellurium, and 
selenium, dissolve (with the sulphides of arsenic, antimony, etc.), while the 
sulphides of palladium, rhodium, osmium, and ruthenium, and of the 
thallium possibly present here, remain undissolved (with the sulphides of 
lead, bismuth, etc.). 


* The metals of the platinum ores are precipitated with difficulty by hy¬ 
drogen sulphide. To attain the end in view, hydrogen sulphide gas must be 
perseveringly conducted into the fluid, and heat applied at the same time. In 
regard to their separation, compare Myliits and FOrstbr, Ber. d. deutsch. 
Chem. Gesellsch., 1892, p. 665. 

f Tungsten and vanadium are not found in the precipitate thrown down 
from an acid solution by hydrogen sulphide. They can be present only where 
the fluid has been first mixed with ammonium sulphide, then with acid in 
excess ; but in that case, the sulphides of nickel and cobalt will also be found 
with those of the fifth and sixth groups. Thallium, although it is not precip¬ 
itated from acid solutions by hydrogen sulphide under ordinary circumstances, 
may be thrown down in combination with the sulphides of arsenic or antimony. 
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To § 228. 

Two methods for separating the metallic sulphides of the sixth group 
are described in § 328, one of which is to be used when there is cause to 
leave the presence of gold and platinum out of consideration, while their 
presence is taken into consideration in the other. The latter, in which 
the sulphides are heated in the first place with a mixture of ammonium 
chloride and nitrate, is also to be used when iridium may be present. This 
metal remains behind with gold and platinum, while all the other elements 
are present in the resulting sublimate, and may be precipitated again from 
its solution, by means of hydrogen sulphide. 

If the sulphides, thus obtained, of the remaining elements of the sixth 
group—that is, those of tin, antimony, arsenic, germanium, tellurium, 
selenium, and molybdenum—are fused with sodium carbonate and nitrate, 
as described in § 338, and the mass is treated with cold water, germanio 
OXIDE, TELLURIC ACID, SELENio AOiD, and MOLYBDic ACID go into Solution 
with the arsenic acid, while stannic oxide and sodium antimonate remain 
behind. 

The manner in which the rarer elements in the solution and the iridium 
in the residue from the sublimation may be detected, follows from §§158- 
163. 


To § 229. 

The separation of the sulphides of the fifth group from 
those of the sixth by ammonium or sodium sulphide is not 
always complete, especially with only one treatment. Under 
certain conditions, it is therefore possible for portions of 
the sulphides of Group YI to be present with the sulphides of 
the fifth group, and this is especially the case with the sul¬ 
phides of gold and platinum, on which account these sulphides 
must be taken into consideration also in § 229. Since the 
solution of platinic nitrate (which is obtained if the platinic 
sulphide was precipitated in the cold) is brown, the presence 
of platinum with the metals of Group V is sometimes recog¬ 
nized simply by the brown color shown by the solution which 
is obtained by heating the sulphides with nitric acid. If such 
a brown solution is evaporated to dryness, ignited, and the 
residue is heated with nitric acid, the platinum remains be¬ 
hind in the metallic state, while the oxides of the other metals 
dissolve. 

Besides the methods described in the systematic course, to 
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separate cadmium, copper, leafd, and bismuth, the following 
process will also be found to give highly satisfactory results : 
Add sodium carbonate to the nitric acid solution as long as 
a precipitate continues to form, then solution of potassium 
cyanide in excess, and heat gently. This effects the complete 
precipitation of lead and bismuth in the form of carbonates, 
while copper and cadmium are obtained in solution in the form 
of potassium copper cyanide and potassium cadmium cyanide. 
Lead and bismuth may now be readily separated from each 
other by means of sulphuric acid. The separation of the 
copper from the cadmium is effected by adding to the solution 
of the cyanides of these two metals in potassium cyanide, 
hydrogen sulphide in excess, gently heating, and then adding 
some more potassium cyanide, in order to redissolve the cop¬ 
per sulphide which may have precipitated along with the 
cadmium sulphide. A residuary yellow precipitate (cadmium 
sulphide), insoluble in the potassium cyanide, demonstrates 
the presence of cadmium. Filter the fluid from this precip¬ 
itate, and add hydrochloric acid to the filtrate, when the 
formation of a black precipitate (cupric sulphide) will demon¬ 
strate the presence of copper. Since hydrocyanic acid is set 
free by the addition of hydrochloric acid, the operation must 
be performed under a hood. 

Where there is reason to suppose that the precipitate of the sulphides 
of the fifth group contains the sulphides of palladium, rhodium, osmium, 
ruthenium, or thallium, with cupric sulphide, bismuth sulphide, etc., first 
test a portion in the spectroscope for thallium, and then proceed as follows 
with the main part of the precipitate : 

Fuse the precipitate with potassium hydroxide and chlorate, heat ulti¬ 
mately to redness, let the mass cool, then treat it with water. Besides the 
compound of lead oxide with potassium .hydroxide, the solution contains 
potassium perosmate and ruthenate, the latter imparting a deep yellow 
color to it. By passing in carbon dioxide, the lead may be precipitated. 
If the filtrate is cautiously neutralized with nitric acid, black, hydrated 
RUTHENIUM SESQUioxiDE Separates ; while if more nitric acid is added to the 
filtrate, and the fluid then distilled, peeosmio acid passes over. If the 
residue left upon the extraction of the fused mass with water is gently ig¬ 
nited in hydrogen gas (any cadmium present might escape in this opera¬ 
tion), then cautiously treated with dilute nitric acid, the copper, lead, etc., 
are dissolved, while the rhodium and palladium are left undissolved. The 
PALLADIUM may then be dissolved out of the residue by means of aqua 
regia, leaving the rhodium undissolved. For the further examination of 
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the separated metals, refer to §§ 144-W:7. In the event of the foregoing pro¬ 
cess being adopted, a separate portion of the precipitate of the sulphides 
must be examined for mercury. 


To § 230. 

Assuming all elements not yet precipitated to be present in the fluid 
filtered from the precipitate produced in an acid solution by hydrogen sul¬ 
phide, the precipitate produced in this filtrate by addition of ammonium 
chloride, neutralization with ammonia, and addition of ammonium sulphide 
in excess will contain the following elements : 

а. In the form of sulphides: Cobalt, nickel, manganese, iron, zinc, 
uranium, thallium, indium, gallium. 

б. In the form of hydroxides: Aluminium, beryllium, thorium, zirco¬ 
nium, yttrium, cerium, lanthanum, didymium, chromium, ^anjn^ tan¬ 
talum, niobium.* 

If it is now supposed that all these elements are in the precipitate, and 
an attempt is made, on the strength of their behavior with various precip- 
itants, to devise a course for separating them, it will be found at once that 
this task is an exceedingly difficult one, particularly since many of these 
metals, when they are in solution with each other, behave otherwise with pre- 
cipitants than when they are present alone. Now, since the case that all 
the members of the third and fourth groups are contained in the precipitate 
produced by ammonia and ammonium sulphide would never occur in real¬ 
ity, and since 'every one who desires to undertake a thorough examination 
of the rarer elements of the third group cannot avoid making a careful 
study of the newer publications relating to this domain, the authors of 
which I have already mentioned in the foot-note to § 117, I shall refrain 
from setting forth a course embracing all these elements, and limit myself 
to giving the most important methods of separation, which permit the sep¬ 
aration of smaller or larger groups of the elements under consideration, 
and thus make them accessible for further examination. 

1. The following method may be used for the separation of tantalio, 
NioBic, and titanic acids : Roast the precipitate obtained by ammonia 
and ammonium sulphide, then fuse perseveringly in a platinum crucible 
with potassium disulphate ; let the fused mass cool, soak in cold water, 
digest for some time without application of heat, and filter the solution 
from the residue. The residue, which contains the acids of tantalum 
and niobium, and may also contain silicic acid and a little undissolved fer¬ 
ric oxide and chromic oxide, gives, on fusion with sodium hydroxide and 
some potassium chlorate^ a mass out of which dilute solution of soda will 
dissolve chromate and silicate of sodium, leaving undissolved, with the 
ferric oxide, sodium tantalate and niobate, which are insoluble in solution 
of caustic soda. The separation of niobic and tantalic acids is best accom- 

* Of niobic acid, only the part redissolved in the precipitation by hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and in washing the resulting precipitate, can be present here. 
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plished by converting the metals into double potassium fluorides. In re¬ 
gard to this, and in relation to further testing, see §§ 119 and 120. 

Treat the acid solution containing the titanium, or at least the greater 
part of it, together with the other metals of the third and fourth groups, 
with hydrogen sulphide, to reduce any ferric salts; dilute largely, heat to 
boiling and keep boiling for some time, while conducting carbon dioxide 
into the fluid. The titanic acid present in the solution is separated by this 
means as a white precipitate, which may possibly contain zirconia also. 

2. If the filtrate obtained after separating the tantalic, niobic, and 
titanic acids, or a solution free from these acids, is precipitated, after 
oxidizing any ferrous salt present by boiling with nitric acid, with ammo- 
rda in the presence of ammonium chloride, and if the precipitate, after 
being washed somewhat, is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and another pre¬ 
cipitation is made with ammonia, this will give almost the whole of the 
ziNO, MANGANESE, NICKEL, COBALT, and GALLIUM in solution, while the earths 
are precipitated with the hydroxides of iron, indium, uranium, and 
chromium. 

3. Gallium may be separated from zinc, manganese, nickel, cobalt, 
and iron (in the ferrous state), by digesting the hydrochloric acid solution 
of the metals with harium carbonate in the cold. Gallium as hydroxide 
is precipitated by this means, while the other metals remain in solution, 

4. In order to separate aluminium and beryllium, and also chromium, 
from IRON (in the ferric state), indium, and uranium, as well as from the 
rest of the metals of the third group, treat their hydrochloric acid solu¬ 
tion in the cold with concentrated potassium hydroxide solution. By this 
means, aluminium and beryllium, and perhaps also chromium, are ob¬ 
tained in solution, while the other earth metals, with iron, indium, uran¬ 
ium, and perhaps also chromium, are precipitated as hydroxides. If the 
alkaline solution is diluted, filtered, and boiled for a long time, alumina 
remains dissolved (and may afterwards be precipitated with ammonium 
chloride), while any chromium present here and beryllium are precipitated 
as hydroxides (see § 109). The latter may be separated by fusion with 
sodium carbonate and potassium chlorate in the same maimer in which it is 
customary to separate aluminium and chromium (§ 108). 

5. The further separation of the metals obtained in the ammonia pre¬ 
cipitate in 2, viz., IRON (in the ferric state), aluminium, beryllium, 
chromium, and uranium, cerium, lanthanum, and didymium, thorium, 
YTTRIUM, and zirconium, is well effected, according to K. F. Fohr,* by 
treating the moist, washed precipitate with a concentrated solution of 
oxalic add^ by which means the iron, aluminium, beryllium, chromium, 
and uranium go into solution, while the oxalates of the other metals re¬ 
main undissolved. 

6. Thorium may be separated from cerium, lanthanum, and didymium, 
as well as from yttrium, by treating the oxalates with a boiling, concen- 

* Private communication of Sept. 2. 1881, partly based upon the direc¬ 
tions in Will’s ** Tafeln zur qualitativen Analyse.*’ 
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trated 'solution of ammonium oxalate^ diluting, and after cooling, filter¬ 
ing off the undissolved oxalates of the last four elements mentioned. The 
thoria may be obtained by evaporating the solution, and igniting the resi¬ 
due (R. Bunsen). 

7. Zirconium and thorium (and the metals of cerite also) may be sep¬ 
arated from YTTRIUM (as well as from beryllium and aluminium) by means 
of potassium mlphate. To the neutral or scarcely acid solution, add 
normal potassium sulphate in crystals, boil, let it stand for 12 hours, 
filter, and, with a solution of potassium sulphate, wash the resulting precipi¬ 
tate of the potassium double sulphates of zirconium and thorium (and of 
the metals of cerite). From the solution, ammonia precipitates yttrium 
(beryllium and aluminium) hydroxides, the last two of which may be sepa¬ 
rated from yttrium by means of oxalic acid (compare 6). If the precipi¬ 
tate of potassium double sulphates is repeatedly boiled with water contain¬ 
ing a little hydrochloric acid, the potassium zirconium sulphate remains 
undissolved, while thorium (and the metals of cerite) go into solution, from 
which they may be precipitated by ammonia. 

8. Thorium and zirconium may be separated from yttrium, cerium, 
and DIDYMIUM by means of sodium thiosulphate^ by adding it to the neu¬ 
tral or faintly acid solution, and heating to boiling. The former are thus 
precipitated, while the latter remain in solution. 

9. Zirconium may be separated from thorium and yttrium by means 
of hydrofluoric acid^ which precipitates the last two, but not zirconium. 

10. In regard to the separation of cerium from lanthanum and bidym- 
lUM, see § 116. 

11. The best way to separate indium from zinc and iron is to make use 
of barium carbonate. Heat the hydrochloric acid solution first with sul¬ 
phurous acid to change ferric chloride to ferrous chloride, and after cool¬ 
ing, allow freshly precipitated barium carbonate to act upon it, with 
exclusion of air. If much iron is present, the operation must be repeated. 
The precipitate containing indium is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and 
the barium is precipitated with sulphuric acid. From the filtrate, ammonia 
then precipitates indium hydroxide. 

12. To detect thallium in the precipitate obtained with ammonia and 
ammonium sulphide, dissolve a part of it in boiling, dilute hydrochloric 
acid, treat the solution with sulphurous acid until any ferric chloride pres¬ 
ent is reduced, neutralize the free acid almost completely with ammonia, 
and test with potassium iodide. Any precipitate formed is always to 
be tested further by means of the spectroscope. 


To §§ 231-234, 

The liquid filtered from the precipitate produced by ammonium sul¬ 
phide may contain not only the alkali-earth and alkali metals, but also a 
little NICKEL, and, moreover, vanadic acid, and also that part of the tung¬ 
stic ACID which has not been precipitated at first with hydrochloric acid. 
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The last three are present as sulphides dissolved in the excess of ammo¬ 
nium sulphide, and are precipitated as such if the liquid is just acidified 
v^ith acetic or hydrochloric acid. If the precipitate is filtered off, washed, 
dried, fused with sodium carbonate and potassium nitrate, and the mass is 
heated with water, nickel oxide remains behind, while potassium (or 
sodium) vanadate and tungstate dissolve. Erom this solution, vanadic 
acid may be precipitated with solid ammonium chloride, while the tungstic 
acid may be precipitated by evaporating with hydrochloric acid, and treat¬ 
ing the residue with water. The two acids may be examined further by 
§§ 133 and 161. 

In regard to deciding the question whether any alkali 
metals are present, attention may again be called here to the 
fact that care should be taken in heating a portion of the 
residue obtained by evaporation, because a small residue 
may easily be overlooked if the heat has been raised suffi¬ 
ciently to melt it. 

Explanations in regard to the detection of lithium, ciEsruM, and 
RUBIDIUM may be found in § 98, and, in connection with the analysis of 
mineral waters, in 259 and 260. 


To § 235. 

If, in an analyis, there is occasion to take hydrofluosilicic acid into con¬ 
sideration, it is to be noticed that the precipitate resulting in 175, 6, may 
contain barium silicofluoride. It is advisable to test for this in the first 
place by the aid of the microscope with a magnifying power of about 140 
to 200, by examining a sample of the precipitate directly, and again after 
the addition of a drop of dilute hydrochloric acid, which dissolves any 
barium phosphate, oxalate, etc., that may be present. The crystals of 
barium silicofluoride, which are shaped like a whetstone, may be often 
seen even before the treatment with hydrochloric acid, but more easily 
afterwards. 

For making a chemical test, a portion of the precipitate left after the 
careful addition of hydrochloric or nitric acid (barium silicofluoride is 
somewhat soluble in the acids) is then heated with sulphuric acid in a 
stream of air, according to § 176, 6. 

If barium silicofluoride is found in the part of the precipitate of barium 
salts which is insoluble in hydrochloric or nitric acid, another portion of 
the precipitate must be tested for sulphuric acid. This is accomplished by 
igniting a portion, triturating the residue, and heating it with hydrochloric 
acid of 1.12 sp.gr. The barium fluoride resulting from the ignition of 
barium silicofluoride then dissolves, while any barium sulphate present re¬ 
mains behind, and may be further examined according to § 170, 6. 
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To §§ 237 and 239. 

In order tliat the course may not be too complicated, the 
case is not considered in §§ 237 and 239, where small amounts 
of silicic acid are to be detected in the presence of considera¬ 
ble amounts of calcium fluoride or of some other fluoride. If 
this case occurs, as frequently happens in the analysis of 
fluorine minerals, the silicic acid might be entirely overlooked 
in proceeding according to the process given in 183, 10, and 
194, or 208 and 210, because the silicon may completely vola¬ 
tilize as silicon fluoride when the alkaline solution of the 
fusion is acidifled with hydrochloric acid and evaporated. In 
the analysis of substances containing fluorine, therefore, in 
order to separate silicic acid, treat the alkaline solution of the 
fusion (made according to 194 or 208) with ammonium car¬ 
bonate, heat (with the replacement of the ammonium carbon¬ 
ate lost by evaporation), filter, mix the filtrate with a solution 
of zinc oxide in aqueous ammonia, for the purpose of separ¬ 
ating the remainder of the silicic acid, evaporate until all the 
ammonia has escaped, and filter. Silicic acid may then be 
separated from the precipitate produced by ammonium car¬ 
bonate by evaporating with hydrochloric acid, and from the 
precipitate produced by zinc oxide in ammonia, preferably by 
evaporating with nitric acid. 

If tlie rare elements are taken into account in § 239, the number of 
bodies which may remain undissolved on treating a substance with water, 
hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, and aqua regia, is much enlarged. The fol¬ 
lowing bodies, more especially, are either always, or in the ignited state, or 
in certain combinations, insoluble or slowly and sparingly soluble in acids: 

The oxides of beryllium, thorium, and zirconium ; cerium sesquioxide ; 
titanic, tantalic, niobic, molybdic, and tungstic oxides ; rhodium, iridium, 
osmium, and ruthenium. 

'When, in the systematic course of analysis, 208 has been reached, 
fuse the substance, free from silver, lead, and sulphur, with sodium car¬ 
bonate and some nitrate, extract the fused mass repeatedly with hot water, 
and, if a residue is left, fuse this a long time, in a silver crucible, with 
potassium hydroxide and nitrate, and again treat the fused mass repeatedly 
with water. The alkaline solutions, which may be examined separately or 
together, may contain beryllium, a portion of the titanic acid, tantalic, 
niobic, molybdic, tungstic, perosmic, and ruthenic acids, and a portion of 
any iridium present. 
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If the residue left undissolved by the preceding operation is fused with 
potassium disulphate, and the fused mass treated with water, the thorium, 
zirconium, cerium, the remainder of the titanium, and the rhodium will 
dissolve. 

A residue left by the last operation may consist of platinum ore metals, 
and should be mixed with sodium chloride, and ignited in a stream of 
chlorine. 

With respect to the separation and detection of the several elements 
that have passed into the different solutions, the requisite directions and 
instructions have been given in the notes to §§ 225-334, and also in Part I, 
Section III. 


To § 240. 

The analysis of cyanogen compounds is not very easy in 
certain cases, and it is sometimes a difficult task even to ascer¬ 
tain whether a substance is really a cyanide or not. However, 
if the reactions of the substance upon ignition (8, gg and ii) 
are carefully observed, and also if it is noticed whether, upon 
boiling with hydrochloric acid, any odor of hydrocyanic acid 
is emitted (35, y, and 37), the presence or absence of a cyan- 
ide will generally not remain a matter of doubt. 

Above all, it must be borne in mind that the insoluble cy¬ 
anogen compounds, occurring in pharmacy, etc., belong to 
two distinct classes, viz., they are either simple cyanides or 
COMPOUNDS OP METALS WITH FEBBOCYANOGEN or SOme other 
similar radical. 

By boiling with concentrated hydrochloric acid, all the 
simple cyanides are decomposed into metallic chlorides and 
hydrocyanic acid. Their analysis is therefore never difficult. 
But the ferrocyanides, etc., to which the method described 
in § 240 more exclusively refers, suffer such complicated 
decompositions by acids that their analysis by means of 
these is a task not so easily accomplished. Their decompo¬ 
sition by caustic potash or soda is far more simple. The 
alkali yields its hydroxyl to the metal combined with the 
ferrocyanogen, etc., the hydroxide or oxide thus formed pre¬ 
cipitates, and the potassium or sodium forms with the liber- 
ated radical, soluble ferrocyanide, cobalticyanide,eto., of potas¬ 
sium or sodium. However, several hydroxides are soluble in 
an excess of potassium or sodium hydroxide, as those of 
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lead, zinc, etc. If, therefore, zinc potassium ferrocyanide, for 
instance, is boiled with, solution of caustic potash, it dissolves 
completely, and we may assume that the solution contains 
potassium ferrocyanide and zinc hydroxide dissolved in potas¬ 
sium hydroxide. If an acid were added to this solution, of 
course simply the original precipitate of zinc potassium 
ferrocyanide would be again obtained, and consequently the 
operation would be of no avail. To prevent this failure, 
hydrogen sulphide is conducted into the alkaline solution, 
but only until the precipitable metals are completely thrown 
down, and not until the solution smells of hydrogen sulphide 
(compare the foot-note under 216), This serves to convert into 
sulphides all the heavy metals which the alkali holds in solu¬ 
tion as hydroxides. Those sulphides which are insoluble in 
caustic alkalies (those of lead, zinc, etc.) precipitate, while 
those which are soluble in sodium-or potassium sulphides, 
that is, the metallic sulphides of the sixth group, and besides, 
any mercuric sulphide present here, remain in solution. To 
effect the detection of these also, the fluid is now acidified, 
and, if necessary, more hydrogen sulphide is conducted into it. 
In the filtrate from the hydroxides and sulphides are still 
those metals which form radicals with cyanogen, and also any 
aluminium present, which would have dissolved in the original 
treatment with caustic alkali, and would not have been sepa¬ 
rated. Finally, the other acids must be tested for here. It is 
therefore directed to divide the solution into two parts, and to 
test one for acids, and the other for aluminium and those metals 
which form radicals with cyanogen. The prescribed heating 
of this second part with concentrated sulphuric acid has the 
effect of decomposing the cyanogen compounds and convert¬ 
ing the metals into sulphates which remain behind (H. Eose,^) 
If it is merely wished to examine for metals in simple or 
compound cyanides, and for that purpose to destroy the 
cyanogen compound, it will suffice to heat the powdered sub¬ 
stance in a platinum dish with concentrated sulphuric acid 
diluted with a little water, till almost all the free acid is 
driven off. The residue will consist of sulphates, which are 
to be dissolved in hydrochloric acid and water. 


♦Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 1, 194. 
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The reason why ferrocyanides and similar compounds 
which have been fully washed with water require to be tested 
for alkalies, is because alkali-metal ferrocyanides, etc., are 
often precipitated along with insoluble ferrocyanides, etc., and 
cannot be removed by washing; also because there are 
not a few compounds insoluble in water which contain heavy 
metals and alkali metals in chemical combination with fer- 
rocyanogen, etc. 
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pEPOBTMENT OP THE MOST IMPORTANT ALKALOIDS WITH EE- 

AGENTS, AND SYSTEMATIC METHOD OF EFFECTING THEIR DE¬ 
TECTION. 

§ 266 . 

The detection and especially the separation of the alka¬ 
loids is far more dijSSonlt than the detection and separation 
of most inorganic bases. In many cases, the combinations in 
which an alkaloid can be separated from others are not suf¬ 
ficiently insoluble to allow of complete separation. In other 
cases, only the outward appearance of a reaction is known, 
and not its cause; consequently the conditions which may 
modify it are often unknown, while many alkaloids are as 
yet scarcely known to have any characteristic reaction. If 
these statements apply to the pure alkaloids, they apply 
much more strongly to the alkaloids which are not com¬ 
pletely pure, such as are often obtained when they are sep¬ 
arated from food, parts of dead bodies, etc. 

However, in order to furnish a guide for practice in this 
kind of analytical experiments, for young chemists, and par¬ 
ticularly for pharmaceutists, for whom the subject has an es¬ 
pecial interest, this appendix is added, but it will be limited to 
the most important and the most commonly used alkaloids, 
including the following : Mcotin, coniin, morphin, cocain, nar¬ 
cotin, quinin, cinchonin, strychnin, brucin, veratrin, and 
atropin. 

If the student has learned to detect and to separate these; 
he will then be in a position to widen the range of alkaloids 
easily. 

This appendix will be divided into the following sections : 

A. General reagents for the alkaloids. 

B. Properties and reactions of the individual alkaloids, 
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arranged in groups according to their analytical character¬ 
istics. 

0. Properties and reactions of the individual non-nitro- 
genous bodies which are allied to the alkaloids as poisons or 
are employed in their adulteration, namely, salicin, digitalin, 
and picrotoxin. 

D. Systematic course for the detection of the alkaloids, 
etc., taken into consideration here : 

а. When only one is assumed to be present. 

б. When several or all are assumed to be present. 

c. When other organic substances are present. 

A. Genebal Eeaoents iob the Alkaloids. 

§ 267. 

By general reagents for the alkaloids are meant reagents 
by which they are all or nearly all precipitated. These are 
well suited to test for the presence of an alkaloid in a fluid, 
and may serve to separate alkaloids from their solutions, 
but they cannot be employed to distinguish individual alka¬ 
loids except in a subordinate degree. The reactions take 
place with certainty, however, only in the pure solutions of 
the alkaloids ; for gum-arabic and other similar bodies in- 
terfere with them. Such interfering, foreign, organic sub¬ 
stances are therefore to be removed, if need be, by dialysis, 
before applying the reactions (J. Lefobt and P. Thibaxjlt). 

The most important of these general reagents are the 
following: 

Hydrochloroplatinic acid, a solution of iodine in potas¬ 
sium iodide (Wagbeb*), potassium mercuric iodide (v, 
PLANTAt), potassium cadmium iodide (Mabm^jJ), potassium bis¬ 
muth iodide (Dbagendobit §), phosphomolybdic acid (de Vbij, 
SoNNENSOHEiN ||), phosphoantimonic acid (Fb. Schulze T), phos- 
photungstic acid (Scheiblee**), and picric acid (H. HAGEEtt). 

* Zeitsclir. f. analyt. Chem., 4, 387. 

t “ Verbalten der wichtigsten Alkaloide gegen Eeagentien/' Heidelberg, 
1846. 

i Zeitscbr. f. analyt. Cbem., 6,123. § Ibid.^ 6, 406. 

I Ann. d. Cbem. n. Pharm., 104, 47. 109, 179. 

** Zeitscbr. f. analyt. Cbem., 12, 316. 

It Pbarmac. Centralballe, lOr Jabrg., 131. 
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With the hydrochlorides of the alkaloids, hydroohloropla- 
TiNic ACID forms compounds analogous to ammonium platinic 
chloride. Some of these compounds are difficultly soluble in 
water, while some are rather easily soluble. They are best ob¬ 
tained and most completely separated by mixing the solutions 
with a sufficient quantity of hydrochloroplatinic acid, evapo¬ 
rating nearly to dryness, and treating the residue with alcohol. 

The compounds have a yellow color of various shades, some 
are crystalline, some flocculent, and in general they are more 
soluble in hydrochloric acid than in water. 

A solution of iodine in potassium: iodide (containing 12.7. g 
of free iodine in 1 liter) precipitates the solutions of the salts 
of all the alkaloids. The precipitates are brown and flocou- 
lent. Their formation and separation is assisted by acidify¬ 
ing with sulphuric acid. By washing the precipitate, dis¬ 
solving it in solution of sulphurous acid, and evaporating 
on the water-bath to remove the excess of th£?1^ter and 
the hydriodic acid, the alkaloid will remain iiSj.cl^mbina- 
tion with sulphuric acid. If the precipitate was'fe^^rated 
from a fluid containing a quantity of other organic sut^^linces, 
before proceeding as just stated, dissolve ^ dili^Sf‘^^olu- 
tion of sodium thiosulphate, filter, reprecij^S^e with ^flj^ine 
solution, and then proceed as directed above.^!^ 

Potassium mercuric iodide precipitate^ s^^oii|^ofS^ 
salts of all the alkaloids. The precipitates are^hitA)or 
lowish-white, insoluble in water and dilute hydroohloi^Vci|C^ 

Potassium cadmium iodide t precipitates even very'^Siut^,^ 
solutions of salts of the alkaloids after acidification v-with^^ 
sulphuric acid. All the precipitates are at first 'fiS^^cu^t 
and white, but some of them soon become crystallinelH'Thei^ 
are insoluble in ether, readily soluble in alcohol, less sotjuble 

____'ii 

* By dissolving the brownish-red precipitate, produced by mixii^^e 
iodine solution with a salt of strychnin, in alcohol containing sulphuricllSid, 
and evaporating, prismatic crystals of a strong polarizing power, consisting of 
the sulphuric acid salt of iodostrychnin, will be obtained (i>e Vrij and van 
dbr Burg, Jahresber. von Liebig u. Kopp, 1857, 603). Concerning jodo- 
quinin sulphate, see § 275, 7. 

t Prepared by saturating a boiling, concentrated solution of potassium 
iodide with cadmium iodide, and adding an equal volume of cold saturated 
solution of potassium iodide. The concentrated solution keeps well, but not 
the dilute. 
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in water, and readily soluble in excess of the precipitant. 
They have a tendency to decompose by long standing. The 
alkaloids may be obtained from the undecomposed precipi¬ 
tates by mixing with an alkali-metal carbonate or hydroxide 
and water, and shaking with a solvent which is adapted for tak¬ 
ing up the alkaloid (benzol,.amyl alcohol, ether, or the like). 

Potassium bismuth iodide * added drop by drop to solutions 
of salts of the alkaloids acidified with sulphuric acid (10 cc 
of the alkaloid solution and 6 drops of concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid) almost immediately produces flocculent, orange 
precipitates in the case of nicotin, coniin, morphin, cocain, 
narcotin, quinin, and cinchonin, strychnin, brucin, atropin, and 
most other alkaloids. Veratrin, on the other hand, gives only 
a faint turbidity. The precipitates formed with the salts of 
the first-named alkaloids agglutinate together to some extent 
when heated; but dissolve by long-continued boiling, and 
separate again for the most part on cooling. None of the 
precipitates are crystalline. The alkaloids may be separated 
from the precipitates in the same manner as those produced 
by potassium cadmium iodide. 

Phosphomoltbdio acid solution t is precipitated by the 
solutions of all alkaloids, even when their quantity is very 


* Prepared, according to Dragbndobff, as follows: In a tube of difQcultly 
fusible glass sealed at one end, heat 33 parts of bismuth sulphide with 41.5 
parts of iodine, collect the bismuth iodide in a receiver, purify it by resub- 
llmation, heat it with solution of potassium iodide, filter hot, and add to the 
solution an equal volume of a cold saturated solution of potassium iodide. 
The concentrated, orange-colored solution keeps well, but not the dilute. On 
mixing 10 cc of water with 5 drops of concentrated sulphuric acid and adding 1 
or 2 drops of the reagent, no turbidity should occur. Pron (Ohem. Centralbl., 
1875, p. 263) prepares the reagent by suspending 1.5 g of freshly precipitated, 
unwashed, basic bismuth nitrate in 20 g of water, heating to boiling, adding 7 g 
of potassium iodide, and at last 20 drops of hydrochloric acid. The solution to 
be tested for alkaloids by means of this liquid should contain a few drops of 
hydrochloric acid, as otherwise the reagent is decomposed by water. 

t Prepared as follows : Precipitate the nitric acid solution of ammonium 
molybdate with sodium phosphate, wash the precipitate well, suspend it in 
water, and warm with addition of sodium carbonate to complete solution. 
Evaporate to dryness, ignite the residue until ammonia is completely removed, 
and if reduction has taken place, moisten with nitric acid, and ignite again. 
Warm the residue with water, and dissolve by adding nitric acid in consider¬ 
able excess. One part of the residue should make 10 parts of solution. The 
golden-yellow solution must be protected from ammoniacal fumes. 
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minute. The precipitates are amorphous, light yellow, ochre- 
ous or brownish yellow, insoluble or very difficultly soluble 
at the ordinary temperature in water, alcohol, ether, and 
dilute mineral acids, with the exception of phosphoric acid; but 
they are most insoluble in dilute nitric acid, especially when 
it contains some of the reagent Acetic acid, also, is almost 
without action in the cold, but when hot it has a solvent 
action. The precipitates dissolve with ease in the hydrox¬ 
ides and carbonates of the alkali metals, generally with 
separation of the alkaloids. Upon prolonged action, they are 
decomposed also by alkali earths, silver and lead oxides and 
carbonates, with the separation of the alkaloids. The alka¬ 
loids set free may be removed by shaking with ether, amyl 
alcohol, benzol, or the like. 

Phosphoantimonio acid, obtained by dropping antimonic 
chloride into aqueous phosphoric acid, also precipitates 
ammonia and most of the alkaloids (but not caffein). The 
reactions are delicate, but they are generally less delicate 
than those produced by phosphomolybdic acid, especially in 
the case of nicotin and coniin, although the phosphoanti- 
monic acid is more delicate in one single instance (namely, 
for atropin). The precipitates are usually flocculent and 
whitish, but the brucin precipitate is rose-colored. On heat¬ 
ing, this dissolves, and on cooling, it separates again from 
the fluid, which retains an intense crimson color. 

Phosphottjngstio acid* precipitates the solutions of all 
the alkaloids. The precipitates are white and flocculent. 
The delicacy of the reactions is extreme. Acid solutions 
containing only 1 part of strychnin in 200,000, or 1 part of 
quinin in 100,000, are rendered distinctly turbid. If the 
flocks settle to the bottom of the vessel after twenty-four 
hours, they may be Altered and washed with slightly acidified 
water without passing through the filter. The precipitates 
are decomposed by caustic lime or baryta, with the formation 
of insoluble phosphotungstates, and the separation of the 
alkaloids. 

Picric acid precipitates almost all the alkaloids, even from 


* To prepare thijs reagent, mix a solution of ordinary sodium tungstate 
with some phosphoric acid. 
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solutions containing a large excess of sulphuric acid. The 
precipitates, which are crystalline or soon become so, are 
yellow, and usually insoluble in an excess of the precipitant, 
and are formed, with most of the alkaloids, even in very 
dilute solutions. The exceptions will be mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the separate alkaloids.* 

B. Pboperties and Keactions oe the individual Al k a loids. 
a. Yolatile Alkaloids. 

The volatile alkaloids are liquid at the common tempera¬ 
ture, and may be volatilized in the pure state as well as when 
mixed with water. They are accordingly obtained in the 
distillate when their salts are distilled with strong fixed bases 
and water. Their vapors, when brought in contact with 
those of volatile acids, form a white cloud. 


§ 268 . 

1. Niootin, 

1. Nicotin occurs in the leaves and seed of tobacco. In 
its pure state, it forms a colorless, oily liquid, to which the 
action of air imparts a yellowish or brownish tint. Its specific 
gravity compared with water of 4® is 1.01837 at 10.2®, and 
1.01101 at 20° (Landolt). It boils at 247° in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen without decomposition (Landolt) ; when heated 
to boiling in contact with air, it is partly decomposed. It 
mixes with water in all proportions. Potassium and sodium 

♦ To the general reagents which precipitate the alkaloids, the following that 
give more or less characteristic colorations, and sometimes precipitations with 
many alkaloids, may be added: Phosphoric acid; sulphuric acid with subsequent 
addition of caustic potash; sulphuric acid and potassium nitrate (0. Arnold. 
Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 23,228); bromine-water (Bloxam, Md., 26, 247); 
a solution of potassium chromate in sulphuric acid, prepared hot (Luchini, 
ibid.y 26, 665); potassium permanganate and sulphuric acid (Wbnzell, 
ibid .); chromic acid; chromic acid with subsequent addition of hydrochloric 
acid; normal potassium chromate (Mezgbr, ibid., 29, 107); ammonium 
selenite dissolved in sulphuric acid (E^rreira da Silva, Chem, Centralbl,, 
1891, II, p. 228); furfurol and sulphuric acid (P. Woltbbing, ibid., 1892, I, 

p. 1008). 
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hydroxides separate it from the solutions. It is easily dis¬ 
solved by alcohol, ether, amyl alcohol, and petroleum-ether. 

Nicotin has a peculiar, disagreeable, somewhat ethereal, 
tobacco-like odor. On heating, it gives off a stupefying odor 
of tobacco. It has an acrid, pungent taste, and very poisonous 
properties. Dropped on paper, it makes a transparent stain, 
which slowly disappears; while it turns turmeric-paper brown, 
and litmus-paper blue. Concentrated aqueous solution of 
nicotin shows these reactions more distinctly than the alkaloid 
in the pure state. 

2. Nicotin has the character of a rather strong base, 
precipitating metals as hydroxides from their solutions, and 
forming salts with acids. The salts are not volatile or scarcely 
so, freely soluble in water and alcohol, insoluble in ether, 
with the ^exception of the acetate, and insoluble in amyl 
alcohol, chloroform, benzol, as well as petroleum-ether. They 
are odorless, but taste strongly of tobacco, and part of them 
are crystallizable. Their solutions may be evaporated at a 
moderate temperature without any considerable loss of nico¬ 
tin. The hydrochloric acid salt of nicotin forms a deliques¬ 
cent, crystalline mass, which, upon evaporating its solution, 
is partly decomposed into its constituents and volatilized (A. 
Pinner). When distilled with solution of potassium hydroxide, 
the salts give a distillate containing nicotin. By neutralizing 
this with oxalic acid, and evaporating, nicotin oxalate is 
produced, which may be freed from any admixture of ammo¬ 
nium oxalate by means of alcohol, in which the former salt 
is soluble, the latter insoluble. 

3. If an aqueous solution of nicotin, or a solution of a nico¬ 
tin salt mixed with solution of caustic potash or soda, is shaken 
with ether or petroleum-ether^ the nicotin is dissolved by these 
solvents. If the latter are then allowed to evaporate on a 
watch-glass at 20® or 30°, the nicotin remains behind in drops 
and streaks, and on warming the watch-glass, it volatilizes in 
white fumes having a strong odor. If a solution of hydro¬ 
chloric acid in ether is added to the evaporating liquid, nico¬ 
tin hydrochloride remains as a*yellow, amorphous mass, 
which becomes crystalline only after long standing. 

4. In not too dilute aqueous solutions of nicotin or its 
salts, hydrochloroplatinic add produces whitish-yellow precipi- 
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tates, wldcli are flocculent at first. On heating the fluid con¬ 
taining the precipitate, the latter dissolves, but upon continued 
application of heat it very speedily separates again in the form 
of an orange-yellow, heavy crystalline powder, which, under 
the microscope, appears to be composed of roundish crystal¬ 
line grains. K a rather dilute aqueous solution of nicotin, 
containing hydrochloric acid in excess, is mixed with hydro- 
chloroplatinic acid, the fluid at first remains clear. After 
some time, however, the salt separates in small crystals 
(oblique four-sided prisms), clearly discernible with the naked 
eye. An alcoholic solution of nicotin containLig some free 
hydrochloric acid gives a yellow precipitate tt once with 
hydrochloroplatinio acid. The double salt thas obtained 
forms a finely granular powder. 

5. Hydrochlorauric acid added in excess to aqueous solu¬ 
tions of the alkaloid or its salts produces a reddish-yellow, 
flocculent precipitate, sparingly soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

6. Solution of iodine in potassium iodide and water, when 
added in small quantity to an aqueous solution of nicotin, 
produces a yellow precipitate, which after a time disappears. 
Upon further addition of the iodine solution, a copious scar¬ 
let-brown precipitate separates, and a similar precipitate is 
produced also in solutions of nicotin salts. This precipitate 
also disappears after a time. 

7. In an aqueous solution of nicotin, solution of tarmic acid 
produces a copious, white precipitate, which dissolves upon 
the addition of some hydrochloric or dilute sulphuric acid. 

8. If an aqueous solution of nicotin is added to an excess 
of mercuric cTdoride solution, an abundant, flocculent, white 
precipitate is formed, which is soluble in hydrochloric acid 
as well as in ammonium chloride solution. The neutral solu¬ 
tions of nicotin hydrochloride, but not those containing an 
excess of acid, also give a white precipitate with mercuric 
chloride. 

9. If an aqueous or alcoholic solution of nicotin is mixed 
with silver nitrate^ there is produced after some time a slight, 
brown coloration of the liquid, which slowly becomes stronger, 
and upon long standing a brownish-black precipitate is depos¬ 
ited. 

10. Concentrated sulphuric add, and nitric add of 1.2 sp. gr., 
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dissolve nicotin, in the cold, without coloration, but cold nitric 
acid of 1.3 sp. gr. dissolves it to a red liquid. 

11. If 1 drop of nicotin is gently warmed with 3 or 4 
drops of hydrochloric add of 1.12 sp. gr., a pale brownish solu¬ 
tion is obtained. If, after cooling, a drop of nitric acid of 1.4 
sp. gr. is added to this, the liquid becomes colored violet-red, 
gradually becoming red. 

12. If a solution of nicotin in ether, prepared in the propor¬ 
tion of about 1:100, is mixed with a solution of iodine in ether^ 
a brownish-red, tarry oil separates out, which gradually solid¬ 
ifies in a crystalline condition. Prom the pale, brownish-yel¬ 
low solution, above this, upon standing, there are formed long, 
transparent, ruby-red, needle-shaped crystals, which are iri¬ 
descent in reflected light (Eoussin’s crystals). 

13. Picric add^ added in excess to an aqueous nicotin solu¬ 
tion or to a solution of a neutral nicotin salt, produces a yellow 
precipitate. The precipitate is crystalline, or soon becomes 
so. It is soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

14. According to Deagendorff and Zalewsky, in testing 
.1 cc of a neutral nicotin salt, the general reagents for alka¬ 
loids show the following delicacy: Hydrochloroplatinic acid, 
1:5000 ; hydrochlorauric acid, 1:10,000; phosphomolybdio 
acid, 1:40,000; potassium bismuth iodide, 1: 40,000 ; potas¬ 
sium mercuric iodide, 1:15,000 ; mercuric chloride, 1:1000 ; 
tannic acid, 1:500 ; iodine in potassium iodide, 1; 3000.* 


§ 269. 

2. CoNiiN, OgH^N. 

1. Coniin occurs in the seed, especially when still unripe, 
but also in all other parts of the spotted hemlock. It forms 
a colorless oily liquid of .886 sp. gr., to which the action of the 
air imparts a brown tint. In the pure state it boils at 168.5°, 
when heated in a stream of hydrogen gas it distils over unal¬ 
tered, but when distilled in vessels containing air, it turns 


* As regards further reactions for nicotin, compare Obchsner de Coninck, 
Chem. Centralbl., 1887, pp. 357 and 667 ; also van Sbnub, ibid., 1893, I, 

p. 1008. 
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brown and suffers partial decomposition. With aqueous va¬ 
pors, it distils over freely. It dissolves sparingly in water, 90 
parts of water of average temperature dissolving 1 part of 
coniin. The solution becomes turbid on warming, but clear 
again on cooling. Coniin is miscible in all proportions with 
alcohol, and also dissolves easily in ether, petroleum-ether, 
and volatile and fatty oils. It dissolves less readily in chloro¬ 
form. The aqueous and alcoholic solutions manifest a strong 
alkaline reaction. Coniin volatilizes even at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature to a considerable degree, and has a very strong, pun¬ 
gent, repulsive odor, which affects the head, and which resem¬ 
bles that of the excrement of mice.* It is very poisonous. 

2. Coniin is a strong base; it accordingly precipitates metal¬ 
lic salts in a manner similar to ammonia, and forms salts with 
acids. The salts of coniin are soluble in water and in alcohol, 
insoluble in petroleum-ether, and insoluble or almost insolu¬ 
ble in ether. Coniin forms dense white clouds with volatile 
acids. Coniin hydrochloride crystallizes readily, and the 
smallest quantity of coniin brought in contact with a trace of 
hydrochloric acid yields almost immediately a corresponding 
quantity of non-deliquescent rhombic crystals (Th. Weetheim). 
Coniin hydrochloride dissolves in ,absolute alcohol (difference 
and means of separation from ammonium chloride, W. Lbnz). 
From solutions of the sulphuric acid salt of coniin, needle-like 
crystals are first obtained, which afterwards become large and 
leaf-like (Dragendobef). The salts when dry give off no odor 
of coniin, and when moistened, only a slight odor, but this be¬ 
comes very strong at once when sodium hydroxide solution 
is added, and upon distilling, a distillate containing coniin is 
obtained in the last case. On neutralizing this with oxalic 
acid, evaporating to dryness, and treating the residue with 
alcohol, coniin oxalate is dissolved, while any ammonium 
oxalate that may be present is left undissolved. As coniin is 
only sparingly soluble in water, and dissolves with still 
greater difficulty in solutions of alkalies, a concentrated solu¬ 
tion of a coniin salt turns milky upon addition of solution of 
caustic soda. The minute drops which separate unite gradu¬ 
ally, and collect on the surface. 

* According to ZAiiXWSXT, the mouse-like odor does not belong to the pure 
coniin, but to that which is not quite pure, as it is usually obtained. 
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3. If an aqueous solution of a salt of coniin is shaken with 
caustic soda solution and etJi^T or petToleuni-etheT, the coniin is 
taken up by the solvent. If this is then allowed to evaporate 
on a watch-glass at 20° or 30°, the coniin is left in yellowish, 
oily drops. 

4. In somewhat concentrated solutions of coniin hydro¬ 
chloride, liydrocJilorauric acid produces a yellowish-white pre¬ 
cipitate, insoluble in hydrochloric acid. 

5. Mercuric chloride gives with coniin a white precipitate, 
soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

6. In aqueous and alcoholic solutions of coniin, silver 
nitrate produces at once a grayish-brown precipitate. 

7. Hydrochloroplatinic acid does not precipitate even con¬ 
centrated solutions of coniin hydrochloride, and even upon ad¬ 
dition of alcohol, no precipitate is formed (essential difference 
from nicotin.) 

8. If water is placed upon coniin, and chlorine-water is 
added, an abundant white precipitate is formed, which is 
easily soluble in hydrochloric acid (difference from nicotin). 

9. If coniin is covered with a little water, and a concen¬ 
trated solution of picric acid is added, a yellow precipitation 
results, while a solution which is at all dilute is not precipi¬ 
tated. 

10. With a solution of iodim and potassium iodide, and 
with tannic acid, coniin behaves like nicotin. 

11. Coniin dissolves without coloration in cold concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid and in nitric acid of 1.4 sp. gr. 

12. By the use of .1 cc of a neutral coniin sulphate solu¬ 
tion, Deagendoeff and Zalewsky observed the following de¬ 
grees of delicacy for the general reagents for alkaloids: 
Phosphomolybdic acid, 1: 5000; potassium bismuth iodide, 
1: 6000; potassium mercuric iodide, 1: 1000; tannic acid, 
1: 100; iodine with potassium iodide, over 1: 10,000.* 

* In regard to another reaction for coniin, compare van Senits, Chem., 
Centralbl., 1892, 1, p. 1008. 
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Becapitulation arbd Semarlcs. 

§270. 

The volatile alkaloids are most easily recognized when 
pure, and the object of the analyst must accordingly be to 
obtain them in that state. The way of effecting this is the 
same for niootin as for coniin, and has already been given in 
the foregoing paragraphs, viz., distil the aqueous solution 
containing them, with addition of caustic soda solution, in a 
current of hydrogen; neutralize the distillate with oxalic 
acid, evaporate, dissolve in alcohol, evaporate the solution, 
treat the residue with water, add caustic soda solution, shake 
the mixture with ether or petroleum-ether, and let the solvent 
evaporate at about 20°. Coniin is distinguished from nicotin 
chiefly by its odor, its sparing solubility in water, the be¬ 
havior of the aqueous solution upon heating, the rapid crys¬ 
tallization, the crystalline form and optical properties of 
its hydrochloric acid salt, and also by its deportment with 
silver nitrate, hydrochloroplatinic acid, chlorine-water, and 
picric acid, Nicotin is characterized by its deportment upon 
heating with hydrochloric acid and subsequently adding nitric 
acid, but especially by its behavior with ethereal iodine 
solution. It should be noticed further that the general re¬ 
agents for alkaloids precipitate nicotin in much more dilute 
solutions than coniin.* 


* In relation to tlie detection of coniin in the presence of nicotin, with the 
aid of potassium platinic iodide, compare Sblmi, Ber. d. deutsch. chem. Ge- 
sellsch., 9, 195; by means of potassium platinic sulphocyanide, see I. Gua- 
EEScm, Chem. Centralbl., 1891,11, p. 621. 
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b. Non-volatile Alkaloids. 

The non-volatile alkaloids are solid, and cannot be dis¬ 
tilled over with water. 


FIEST OROTJP. 

Non-volatile alkaloids which are precipitated by oatjstic 

POTASH OB SODA EBOM THE SOLUTIONS OP T HEIR SALTS, AND RE¬ 
DISSOLVE IN AN EXCESS OE THE PRECIPITANT. 

Of the alkaloids considered here, only morphin and cocain 
belong to this group. 


§ 271. 

1. Morphin, C„H,,N0,. 

1. Morphin occurs with the alkaloids codein, thebain, pa- 
paverin, narcotin, and narcein, etc., and with meconic acid and 
the indiflferent nitrogen-free compounds meconin and meco- 
noisin, in opium, the dried milky juice of the green seed-cap¬ 
sules of the poppy {Palaver sommfeTum)J^ Crystallized 
morphin, Oi^Hi^NOj.HjO, usually appears in the form of 
colorless, brilliant, transparent needles, short rhombic prisms, 
or, when obtained by precipitation, as a white crystalline 
powder having a bitter taste. According to the recent investi¬ 
gations of DiETERiOH,t it dissolves in solvents in the follow¬ 
ing proportions : In cold water, 1:1250 (in hot water much 
more easily, about 1:400); in cold ethyl alcohol, 1:166 
(much more easily at the boiling temperature); in ether, 
1:1260; in amyl alcohol, 1; 130 (when not crystallized and 
upon heating, much more easily); in benzol, 1:6000; in chlor¬ 
oform, 1:1660; in petroleum-ether, 1:6000. The solutions 
of morphin in hot alcohol, as well as in hot water, manifest 
distinctly alkaline reaction and taste bitter. Morphin is re¬ 
moved from the solutions by freshly ignited bone-charcoal 

*ln regard to the separation of the opium alkaloids, compare Pluggb, 
Zeitschr. f, analyt. Chem., 30, 385. 

t Phannac. Centralhalle, 1887, p. 481. 
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(M. J. Lefort), Crystallized morphin loses its water of crys¬ 
tallization even at 90° to 100°, and by careful heating to a 
higher temperature, not much below 230°, the morphin may 
be fused and sublimed, with partial decomposition (Hesse).* 

2. Morphin neutralizes acids completely, and forms with 
them the morphin salts. These salts are, for the most part, 
crystallizable, easily soluble in water, and mostly in alcohol 
also. (The sulphate requires 700 parts of cold, and 144 parts 
of boiling alcohol of .82 sp. gr.). They are insoluble” in ether, 
chloroform, and amyl alcohol, and possess a disagreeable, bit¬ 
ter taste. Freshly ignited bone-charcoal also removes the 
morphin from morphin-salt solutions (Dbaoendoeef). Mor¬ 
phin and the morphin salts are poisonous. 

3. From solutions of morphin salts, generally only after 
some potassium^ sodiwm, and ammonium hydroxides precipi¬ 
tate morphin containing water of crystallization, in the form 
of a white crystalline powder. Stirring and friction on the 
sides of the vessel under the liquid promote the separation of 
the precipitate. The precipitate redissolves with great readi¬ 
ness in an excess of potassium or sodium hydroxide, but 
more sparingly in ammonia. It dissolves also in ammonium 
chloride, and with difficulty in ammonium carbonate. On 
shaking a solution of morphin in caustic potash or soda with 
petroleum-ether, no morphin is removed from the solution, 
and on shaking with ether, very little of the alkaloid is taken 
up, while on shaking with warm amyl alcohol, however, the 
whole of the alkaloid passes into the latter. 

4. Potassium carlonate and sodium carionate produce the 
same precipitate as potassium hydroxide, sodium hydroxide, 
and ammonia, but fail to redissolve it upon addition in excess. 
Consequently, if a fixed alkali bicarbonate is added to a solu¬ 
tion of morphin in caustic potash or soda, or if carbon dioxide 
is conducted into the solution, hydrous morphin separates, 
especially after previous boiling, in the form of a crystalline 

* For the best way of subliming morphin, and for the value of the sub¬ 
limate in microscopic diagnosis, see Helwig, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 3, 43 ; 
or **Das Mikroscop in der Toxikologie,” von Dr. A. Helwig (von Zabem, 
Mainz, 1864). In the latter work, the subject is treated more completely, and 
illustrated. It may be mentioned that the alkaloid must be perfectly pure and 
free from all adhering substances, in order that this interesting experiment 
may succeed. 
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powder. A more minute inspection, particularly through a 
lens, distinctly shows this powder to consist of small acicular 
crystals; and when magnified 100 times, these crystals present 
the form of rhombic prisms. 

5. In neutral solutions of morphin salts, sodium hicarhonate 
and potassium hicarhonate speedily produce a precipitate of 
hydrous morphin in the form of a crystalline powder. The 
precipitate is insoluble in an excess of the precipitants. 
These reagents fail to precipitate acidified solutions of mor¬ 
phin salts in the cold. 

6. The action of strong nitric add upon morphin or one of 
its salts, in the solid state or in concentrated solutions, pro¬ 
duces a yellowish-red color. On addition of stannous chlor¬ 
ide, no violet coloration occurs (difference from brucin). 
Dilute solutions do not change their color upon addition of 
nitric acid in the cold, but upon heating, they acquire a yel¬ 
low tint. 

7. Absolutely pure concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves 
morphin, in the cold, to a colorless liquid. If a trace of potas^ 
sium nitrate is added to the freshly prepared solution, the latter 
is colored at the place of contact, sometimes at first reddish 
for an instant, but soon brown, and often brown at once. If, 
however, the solution of morphin in concentrated sulphuric 
acid is allowed to stand in the cold for 12 to 15 hours, or if it 
is heated for half an hour to 100®, or for a few moments to 
150®, it undergoes an essential change. This is to be recog¬ 
nized by a slight, pale, dirty violet coloration of the solution 
itself, but especially from the fact that the cold solution, if 
now brought into contact with a trace of potassium nitrate or 
with a small drop of nitric add of 1,2 sp. gr., upon a porcelain 
surface, assumes a magnificent coloration, which (according 
to my own observations) is sometimes first violet and then 
blood-red, but sometimes also blood-red at once with a tinge of 
brown, and with exceedingly small quantities is only pink (A. 
Husemann).* The reaction is very characteristic, and at the 
same time very delicate, even though it is not quite so delicate 
as that of Feokde (see 8, p. 676). Kauzmann and Deaoenbobef f 


♦Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 3,149, and 15,103. 

+ Dragendobff, “Beiirftge zur gerichtlichen Chemie einzelner organ* 
Ischer Gifte,” St. Petersburg (Schmitzdoi-ff), 1872, p. 134. 
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succeeded in detecting even .00001 to .00002 g of dry morphin 
sulphate by means of it. 

8. If molybdic add or an alhali-metal molybdate is dissolved 
in concentrated sulphuric add, and this liquid is brought into 
contact with morphin, with a solid morphin salt or with a 
drop of the solution of a morphin salt, extremely character¬ 
istic colorations are obtained, even with the smallest amounts 
of morphin (Fbohde).* These colors vary somewhat accord¬ 
ing to the amount of molybdic acid in the sulphuric acid. 
Fbohde chose a solution which contained about .006 g of sodium 
molybdate in 1 cc. However, at least for use with solutions 
of morphin salts, I agree with Buckingham f in preferring a 
more concentrated solution which contains .1 g of ammonium 
molybdate in 1 cc of concentrated sulphuric acid.:]: If a few 
drops of the solution are brought upon a porcelain surface, 
a very small fragment of morphia is added, and this is crushed 
with a glass rod, a deep violet coloration is obtained at once. 
This gradually becomes olive-green, while the edge of the 
sulphuric acid becomes blue. Upon stirring, a brownish-green 
liquid is obtained, which gradually changes to a magnificent, 
deep blue. If a drop of a dilute solution of a morphin salt is 
brought into the more concentrated solution of molybdic acid 
in sulphuric acid, a deep blue ring is obtained at once, some¬ 
times with a violet edge ; and afterwards the interior of the 
drop, and gradually the whole of the liquid, becomes magnifi¬ 
cently blue. The reaction is exceedingly delicate (Kauzmann 
and Deagendobee§ were able by means of it to detect even 
.000005 of dry morphin sulphate), but by itself it is not de¬ 
cisive, since other organic substances also (phloridzin, salicin, 
di^talin, etc.) show similar colors. It is also to be borne in 
mind that the reaction must take place at once, because the 
reagent always becomes blue upon long standing in the air, 
on account of the atmospheric dust. Upon the addition of 
water, the liquid which has become blue with morphin be¬ 
comes very pale yellow, almost colorless (difference from sal¬ 
icin, which gives, in that case, a reddish liquid). 

*Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 6, 214. ' ~ 

t Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 13, 284. 

tFBOHDB’s reagent should he freshly prepared for use, because it grad- 
ually decomposeis. ® 

§ Loe, cii,, p, 124, 
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9. If an intimate mixture of 1 part of morphin Trith about 
6 to 8 parts of white sugar is placed upon a porcelain plate, 
together with a few drops of concentrated sulphuric add, there is 
obtained, according to the amount of morphin, a rose-red to 
purple-red solution, which retains its color for a considerable 
time. From the absorption of moisture, the color gradually 
changes through a bluish-violet to a dirty bluish-green, and 
finally to a dirty brownish-yellow. 

The reaction takes place distinctly with even from .0001 to 
.00001 g of morphin. If a dilute solution of a morphin salt is 
to be tested, as much sugar as it will dissolve is put into a 
drop of it, a drop of concentrated sulphuric acid is placed 
beside it, and the drops are brought into contact at their 
edges by inclining the plate (E. Schneideb).* The addition 
of from one to three drops, at the most, of bromine-water in¬ 
creases the delicacy of the reaction (Weppen).! 

10. If a solution of morphin in pure concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid is heated, with the addition of a slight amount 
of sodium or potassium arsenate, until it becomes dark brown¬ 
ish-red, there is obtained, by the cautious addition of water 
to the cooled liquid, a reddish to red liquid, which becomes 
green upon the further addition of water. If this solution is 
shaken with chloroform or ether, the former assumes a beauti¬ 
ful violet color, and the latter a reddish-violet (Tatteesall, 
Donate). 

11. If a small amount of morphin is dissolved in about 
1 to IJ cc of concentrated hydrochloric acid, a drop of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid is added, and the liquid is heated on 
an oil-bath at 100® to 120® (or even upon the water-bath) until 
all the hydrochloric acid has volatilized, a purple-red residue 
is obtained. If a small amount of hydrochloric acid is 
again added to this, then a cold saturated solution of sodium 
Ucarbonate, until the liquid reacts neutral or feebly alkaline, 
and finally a drop of an alcoholic solution of iodine, the liquid 
assumes an emerald-green color. If this liquid is now shaken 
with ether, the cause of the green coloration (apomorphin) 
dissolves in the ether, and a layer of ether of a magnificent 


♦ Zeitschr. f. anal3rt. Chem., 12, 218. 
t Ibid., 13, 455. 
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violet-red color is obtained (Pellagei).* Codein gives the 
same reaction. 

12. Neutral ferric chloride imparts to concentrated neutral 
solutions of morphin salts a beautiful dark blue color, which 
disappears upon the addition of an acid. An excess of ferric 
chloride also interferes with the delicacy of the reaction. For 
,01 g of morphin hydrochloride, dissolved in 100 to 200, cc of 
water, .2 cc. of a 5 per cent solution of ferric chloride suf¬ 
fices. By using this proportion, Deagendobff f still obtained 
the reaction with solutions containing 1 part of the morphin 
salt in 1000 to 1500 parts of water. If the solution contains an 
admixture of animal or vegetable extractive matters, or of 
acetates, the color will be impure and less distinct. The del¬ 
icacy of the reaction is increased by adding a little potassium 
ferricyanide, because this is reduced to potassium ferrocya- 
nide (while the morphin oxidizes to oxymorphin), and causes 
the formation of Prussian blue (Kiefee, 0. Hesse). The re¬ 
action thus modified is, of course, indicative of morphin only 
in the absence of other substances which have a reducing ac¬ 
tion. 

13. If iodic acid, or sodium iodate and sulphuric omd, is 
added to a solution of morphin or of a morphin salt, iodine 
separates. In concentrated aqueous solutions, the separated 
iodine appears as a reddish-brown precipitate, while to alco¬ 
holic and dilute aqueous solutions, it imparts a brown or yel¬ 
lowish-brown color. The addition of starch paste to the 
fluid, before or after that of the iodic acid, considerably 
heightens the delicacy of the reaction, since the blue tint of 
the iodized starch (which appears only after some time when 
the morphin solution is very dilute) remains perceptible to far 
greater dilution than the brown color imparted by iodine. The 
reaction is most delicate when the iodic acid solution is mixed 
with starch paste and the dry morphin salt is added to the 
mixture. It need scarcely be mentioned that the delicacy of 
the reaction may also be increased by shaking with carbon 
disulphide in order to take out the iodine set free by the mor¬ 
phin. As other nitrogenous bodies (albumin, casein, fibrin, 
etc.) likewise reduce iodic acid, this reaction has only a 


♦Zeitschr. f. analyt. Ohem., 17, 378. 


+ Zoc. cit., p. 125. 
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relative value; but if ammonia is added after the iodic 
acid, the fluid becomes colorless if the separation of iodine 
has been caused by other substances, while the coloration 
becomes much more intense if it is owing to the presence of 
morphin (Lefobt).* 

14. A solution of ammonium vanadate in concentrated std- 
phuric acid (1:100) is colored brown by morphin, then grad¬ 
ually bluish-violet, and after long standing, dark brown. 

15. Tannic acid gives a white precipitate in aqueous solu¬ 
tions of morphin salts, if they are not extremely dilute. The 
precipitate is readily soluble in acids. 

16. Picric (wid precipitates yellow morphin picrate, from 
neutral, concentrated solutions of morphin salts. The pre¬ 
cipitate dissolves upon the addition of water. 

17. The most delicate of the general reagents for morphin 
are phosphomolybdic acid, potassium bismuth iodide, iodine 
with potassium iodide, and potassium mercuric iodide.f 


§ 272. 

2. CocAiN, 0„H3,N0,. 

1. Oocain occurs in coca leaves. From an alcoholic solu¬ 
tion mixed with water, it crystallizes in colorless, transparent 
prisms. It fuses at 98°, and solidifies upon cooling to a trans¬ 
parent, amorphous mass, which becomes white and crystal¬ 
line after some time. It tastes bitter and afterwards cooling. 


* Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem,, 1,184. The detection of morphin by reac¬ 
tions with silver nitrate also depends upon its reducing power (Horsley, Zeit- 
schr. f. analyt. Chem., 7,485), as do those with cupric oxide in ammonia 
(Nableb, ibid., 13, 235). ‘ 

t In regard to other reactions for detecting morphin, see Pelletier, 
Pluckigbr, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 11, 319; Nadler, ibid., 13, 236; 
Grove, Siebold, ilyid., 13, 236 ; Fluckiger, ibid , 19, 120, and his “Pharm. 
Chem.,'' p. 378; Lnsmo, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 19, 359; Jorissbn, 
ibid.. 20, 422 ; YitaA, ibid., 21, 581; Palm, ibid., 22. 224; Grimaux, ibid., 
22, 267 ; C. Arnold, ibid., 23, 228 ; A. Eiloart, ibid.. 26, 248; Donath, 
ibid., 26, 746 ; VxJLPius, iUd., 30, 260; Ph. Lapon, Chem. Centralbl., 1885, 
p, 627; Brociner. ibid., 1888, p. 1294, and 1890, I, p. 299; Lamal, ibid., 
1894, II, p. 602; Chastaing and Barillot, Pharmac. Centralhalle, 1888, 
p. 223. 
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has a benximbing action, destroying the sense of feeling, and 
it dilates the pupil. It dissolves in 704 parts of cold water, 
and more abundantly in hot water. It dissolves easily in 
alcohol, and still more easily in ether. The solutions have an 
alkaline reaction (Niemann, Lossen). 

2. Cocain dissolves readily in dilute acids, forming salts, 
Oocain hydrochloride is characterized by being easily obtained 
in crystals which have a very bitter taste, are permanent in 
the air, have a neutral reaction, are soluble in water, alcohol, 
and chloroform, but insoluble in ether. If a solution of co¬ 
cain in an excess of dilute hydrochloric acid is shaken with 
ether, chloroform, petroleum-ether, or benzol, the alkaloid is 
not taken up by them, but it is extracted by amyl alcohol. 

3. In solutions of cocain salts, potassium and sodium 
hydroxides produce a white precipitate which gradually dis¬ 
solves in a considerable excess of the precipitant. Ammonia 
gives a white precipitate in the same manner, but the precipi¬ 
tate dissolves somewhat more readily in an excess of it. 
When the ammoniacal solution is shaken with ether, the 
latter extracts the cocain, and petroleum-ether behaves in 
the same way. Upon evaporating the solvent in the air, the 
alkaloid remains behind in fine needles. 

4. In solutions of cocain salts, potassium and sodium 
carbonates produce white amorphous precipitates, which are 
not soluble in an excess of the precipitant, and become crys¬ 
talline upon long standing. If the liquid is shaken with 
ether after the precipitation has been effected, the cocain is 
taken up. 

5. Potassium or sodium bicarbonate produces no precipitate 
in solutions of cocain salts in the cold. Upon heating to 
boiling, a precipitate is formed, but it dissolves again upon 
cooling. 

6. Concentrated sidphuric add dissolves cocain to a colorless 
liquid in which a small amount of nitric acid gives no colora¬ 
tion, either directly or after heating the sulphuric acid solu¬ 
tion to 150®. Sulphuric acid containing niolybdic acid or 
white sugar also gives no characteristic colors. 

7. Cocain separates no iodine from a dilute solution of 
iodic cund. 

8. If cocain is dissolved in from .5 to 1 cc of concentrated 
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itdpJiuric acid and a quantity of sodium or potassium iodate is 
idded, corresponding to about three times the amount of 
3 ocain used, and the liquid is gently warmed upon the water- 
bath, it is at first colored yellow, then light-green streaks 
ippear. Upon continued heating, the whole liquid becomes 
^rass-green and then brown.* 

9. If a not too dilute cocain solution, containing little free 
bydrochloric acid, is mixed with a solution of potassium 
zhromate or dichromate, a lemon-yellow precipitate of cocain 
3HBOMATE is formed, which is soluble in more hydrochloric 
acid, as well as in much water (C. Mezoeb). 

10. Tannic acid gives a precipitate with solutions of cocain 
containing hydrochloric acid. The yellowish precipitate 
formed at first agglomerates to a resinous mass upon long 
standing, or at once upon shaking (Niemann). 

11. In concentrated solutions of cocain salts, stannous 
zhloride produces a dense, white, curdy precipitate, soluble in 
aitric acid (Niemann). 

12. If a solution of a cocain salt is mixed with mercuric 
chloride solution, a white precipitate, soluble in hydrochloric 
acid, ammonium chloride, and also in alcohol, is produced 
[Niemann), 

13. If cocain or one of its salts is treated in the dry state 
with a few drops of nitric acid of 1.4 sp. gr., the colorless 
solution is evaporated to dryness upon the water-bath, and 
one or two drops of alcoholic potash are added to the residue, 
there appears upon stirring a distinct odor of peppermint 
(Fekbeiba da Silva). 

14. If a few drops of a cocain solution are mixed with 2 or 
3 cc of chlorine-water and a few drops of a 5 per cent 
dious chloride solution are added, a beautiful red precipitate 
is formed (Gbeitthebe). 

15. If cocain is heated with concentrated hydrochloric add 
in a sealed tube in the water-bath for two or three hours, the 
cocain decomposes into bbnzoio acid, ecgonin hydbochloride, 
and METHYL ALCOHOL (WoHLER and Lossen). Upon cooling, 
the benzoic acid separates in crystals if its amount is not too 
small. 

* ViTALi. by whom this reaction was first mentioned, describes the colora- 
tions somewhat differently. 
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16. Of tlie general reagents for the alkaloids, the most 
delicate for cocain are potassium iodide and iodine, potassium 
mercuric iodide, and phosphomolybdic acid (Helmsing-). 

17. In regard to the microscopic detection of cocain, see 
Sojjnie-Moeet, Ohem. Centralbl., 1893,1; p. 869. * 


Becapitulation and Bemarlcs. 

§ 273. 

Morphin and cocain are distinguished by many reactions, 
of which those given in § 271, 7 to 13, are the most character¬ 
istic for morphin, while those described in § 272, 8, 9, 13, 
and 16, are especially characteristic for cocain. The two 
alkaloids may be separated by making the solution of their 
salts just alkaline with ammonia, and shaking with petroleum- 
ether, which takes up the cocain and leaves the morphin 
behind. When the petroleum-ether is evaporated, the cocain 
remains behind. 


SECOND GEOTTP. 

Non-volatile alkaloids which aee peeclpitated by caustic 

POTASH FBOM THE SOLUTIONS OF THEIR SALTS, BUT DO NOT 
BEDISSOLYE TO ANY CONSEDEPABLE EXTENT IN AN EXCESS OF 
THE PRECIPITANT, AND AEE PRECIPITATED BY SODIUM BICAR¬ 
BONATE EVEN FROM ACID SOLUTIONS, if the latter are not 
diluted in a larger proportion than 1: 100; Narcotin, 
quinin, cinchonin. 

§274 

1. Narcotin, C„H,,N0,. 

1. Narcotin accompanies morphin in opium (§ 271). Crys¬ 
tallized narcotin usually forms colorless, brilliant, right 
rhombic prisms, or, when precipitated by alkalies, a white, 
loose, crystalline powder. It is scarcely soluble (1:6000) in 

* In reference to other reactions for cocain, compare E. Schell, Zeitschr. 
f. analyt. Chem., 30, 264; P. Gibsel, Chem. Centralbl., 1887, p. 1448; 
ScHAEBGBS, ibid., 1893, 11, p. 888. 
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cold water, and only slightly in hot water. Alcohol and ether 
dissolve it in the proportion of 1 :190 and 1:178, respectively, 
in the cold, but somewhat more readily upon heating. Chlor¬ 
oform dissolves it very easily (1:4), amyl alcohol with diffi¬ 
culty (1:415), benzol more readily (1:12), and petroleum-ether 
scarcely at all (1 : 5000).* Solid narcotin is tasteless, but the 
alcoholic and ethereal solutions are intensely bitter. Narcotin 
does not alter vegetable colors. It fuses at 176°. 

2. Narcotin dissolves readily in acids, combining with them 
to form salts. These salts invariably have an acid reaction. 
Those with weak acids are decomposed by a large amount 
of water, and if the acid is volatile, even upon simple evap¬ 
oration. Most of the salts of narcotin are amorphous, 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, and have a bitter taste. 
Narcotin does not dissolve in water which is slightly acid¬ 
ified with acetic acid. If solutions of narcotin salts are 
shaken with chloroform, the narcotin is taken up by the sol¬ 
vent, even if free acids are present (Dkagendobff). Benzol, 
amyl alcohol, and petroleum-ether extract no narcotin from 
acid solutions. 

3. From solutions of narcotin salts, alkali-metal hydroxides, 
carbonates, and hicarbonates precipitate narcotin at once, as a 
white powder, which is shown, upon being magnified 100 
times, to be an aggregation of small, needle-shaped crystals. 
The precipitate is insoluble in an excess of the precipitants. 
If a narcotin-salt solution is treated with ammonia, and then 
mixed with ether in not too small amount, the alkaloid dis¬ 
solves in the ether, and two clear layers of liquid are obtained. 
If a drop of the ethereal solution is allowed to evaporate 
upon a glass plate, and the residue is examined with a magni¬ 
fying power of 100, it is seen to consist of distinct, elongated, 
and partly of pointed, crystals. 

4. Nitric Ojcid of 1.4 sp. gr. dissolves narcotin, with the 
production of heat and the evolution of nitrous fumes, to a 
reddish-yellow liquid. Upon heating this, more nitrous 
fumes escape and the liquid becomes yellow. 

5. Concentrated svlphuric add dissolves narcotin, first with 
a faint greenish-yellow, but soon with a pure yellow, color. 


* Compare Dibtebich, Piiarmac. Centralhalle, 1887, p. 481. 
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Upon cautious heating in a porcelain dish, the solution first 
becomes orange-red, then blue-violet, and sometimes pur¬ 
plish-blue streaks are formed, starting from the edge, and 
finally, at the temperature at which sulphuric acid begins to 
evaporate, an impure red-violet coloration is produced. If 
the heating is previously interrupted, the liquid slowly as¬ 
sumes in the cold a delicate cherry-red color. If the sul¬ 
phuric acid contains a very minute amount of narcotin, a 
delicate crimson color is shown instead of the blue shades 
(A. Husemann). The red and subsequent violet coloration of 
the sulphuric-acid solution also occurs, and in fact with 
especial delicacy, if the narcotin is dissolved in more dilute 
sulphuric acid (1:5), the colorless liquid evaporated above a 
small flame, and the residue then heated very cautiously 
(DEAGEimOEFF). 

6. If a very minute amount of dilute nitric acid is added 
to a cold-prepared solution of narcotin in concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, the liquid is colored almost brown at first, 
but soon more and more deeply red (Coueebe). According to 
Deagekdoeff, the delicacy of the reaction is heightened if the 
solution of narcotin in sulphuric acid is allowed to stand for 
one or two hours before the addition of the nitric acid. The 
same reaction is obtained by dissolving the narcotin in 
Eedmann’s reagent (sulphuric acid containing nitric acid).* 
Sodium hypochlorite colors the cold-prepared, yellow sul¬ 
phuric acid solution first crimson, then yellowish-red (A. 
Husemann). 

7. If a solution of narcotin in concentrated sulphuric acid 
is heated until a reddish color appears (to about 150°), and, 
after cooling, soms ferric chloride is added, the portions of the 
liquid which are near the place where the drop of ferric 
chloride has entered soon become colored red with more or 
less of a light violet edge, but after 10 or 15 minutes a moder- 
ately permanent, cherry-red color appears (A. Husemann f). 

8. Feohde’s reagent (sulphuric acid containing .005 g of 


* This is prepared in the following manner: Mix 6 drops of nitric acid of 
1.25 sp. gr. with 100 cc of water, and allow 10 drops of this solution to flow 
into 20 g of pure concentrated sulphuric acid, 
t Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 3, 153. 
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Ddium molybdate in 1 cc) dissolves narcotin with a green 
olor. If the solution contains .01 g of sodium molybdate in 
cc, the green color soon changes to a magnificent cherry-red 
Dbageotorff). 

9. (Jhlori7ie~wateT added to the solution of a narcotin salt 
ives a yellow color, slightly inclining to green. On the ad- 
ition of ammonia, a yellowish-red and much more intense 
Dior is produced. 

10. If narcotin or a salt of narcotin is dissolved in excess 
E dilute svlphuric add, mixed with some finely powdered 
langan^e dioxide, and boiled for a few minutes, the alkaloid 
1 converted, by taking up oxygen, into opianic acid, cotarnin 
L base soluble in water), and carbon dioxide. On filtering, 
nd adding ammonia to the filtrate, no precipitate will be 
btained. 

11. A solution of ammonium vanadate in concentrated svL 
huric acid (1:100 or 200) dissolves narcotin to a liquid which 
i cinnabar-red, then reddish-brown, and afterwards gradually 
ecomes intense carmine-red (Mandelin). 

12. Tannic add produces no precipitation in solutions of 
arcotin salts, or, at the most, only a turbidity. Upon the 
idition of a drop of hydrochloric acid, precipitation takes 
lace. The precipitate dissolves upon warming, but appears 
^ain upon cooling, and it is but slightly soluble in hydro- 
biloric acid. 

13. For narcotin, the most delicate of the general reagents 
or fhe cdhaloids are potassium mercuric iodide, iodine with 
otassium iodide, phosphomolybdic acid, and potassium bis- 
luth iodide (Deagenuorit).* 


§275. 

2. Quinin, 

1. Quinin occurs in cinchona bark, accompanying cin- 
lionin and other bases. Crystallized quinin, C,oH,,lSfaO,. 


* In respect to other reactions for narcotin, see Palm, Zeitschr. f. analyt. 
bem., 22, 226 ; Ahnold, ibid., 23, 230 and 233 ; Bloxam, 26, 247 ; 
tLOABT, Chem. Centralbl., 1884, p. 850 ; andBRooiNBB, ibid., 1888, p. 1294 
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3 H 3 O, appears either in the form of fine crystalline needles 
of silky luster, which are frequently aggregated into tufts, 
and which effloresce readily in the air, or as a loose, white 
powder. Anhydrous quinin, also, may be obtained in needle- 
shaped crystals with a silky luster. It is sparingly soluble 
in cold, but somewhat more readily in hot, water. In alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, and carbon disulphide, it is easily or moder¬ 
ately soluble, while in benzol it is difficultly, and in petroleum- 
ether very difficultly, soluble. The taste of quinin is intensely 
bitter, and its solutions manifest an alkaline reaction. Crys¬ 
tallized quinin loses its water at 100®. It fuses at 57®, and 
solidifies again when it has given off its water. The anhy- 
drous base then melts at 171.8® (Hesse). 

2, Quinin neutralizes acids completely. The neutral salts 
taste intensely bitter. Most of them are crystallizable, diffi¬ 
cultly soluble in cold water, but more readily soluble in hot 
water and in alcohol. The acid salts dissolve very freely in 
water. The solutions which contain an oxygen acid, especially 
a little sulphuric acid^ in excess, opalesce with a bluish tint. 
If a cone of light is thrown into them, by means of a lens, 
either horizontally or vertically, a blue cone of light is seen 
even in highly dilute solutions (A. Fluckigeb). Aqueous 
solutions of quinin sulphate which are acidified with sulphuric 
acid rotate the ray of polarized light strongly towards the 
left (essential difference from cinchonin). 

3. In solutions of quinin salts (if not too dilute), 
sium hydroxide, sodium hydroxide, ammonia, as well as the 
normal alkali carbonates, produce a white, loose, pulverulent 
precipitate of hydrated quinin, which immediately after 
precipitation appears opaque and amorphous under the 
microscope, but assumes, after the lapse of some time, the 
appearance of an aggregate of crystalline needles. The pre¬ 
cipitate redissolves only to a scarcely perceptible extent in an 
excess of caustic potash or soda (less easily than in water), in 
caustic soda less than in caustic potash (F. Sesttni), but more 
easily in ammonia. It is also scarcely soluble in fixed alkali 
carbonates. Ammonium chloride increases its solubility in 
water. If a solution of quinin is mixed with ammonia, ether 
(which contains about 2 per cent of alcohol) added, and the 
mixture shaken, the precipitate dissolves in the ether, and two 
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slear layers of liquid are formed. (In this respect, quinin 
liffers essentially from cinchonin, which by this means may be 
•eadily detected in presence of the former, and separated 
,’rom it.) 

4. Sodium hicarhonate also produces a white precipitate, 
3oth in neutral and acid solutions of quinin salts. In acidified 
solutions containing 1 part of quinin to 100 parts of the liquid, 
;he precipitate forms immediately; if the proportion of the 
juinin to the liquid is 1:150, the precipitate separates only 
ifter an hour or two, in the form of distinct needles, aggre¬ 
gated into groups. If the proportion is 1:200, the fluid re- 
oaains clear, and it is only after from twelve to twenty-four 
liours’ standing that a slight precipitate makes its appearance. 
The precipitate is not altogether insoluble in the precipitant, 
md the separation is accordingly the more complete the less 
bhe excess of the precipitant. The precipitate contains car¬ 
bonic acid. 

5. Concentrated nitric acid dissolves quinin to a colorless 
fluid with a bluish opalescence, turning yellowish upon appli¬ 
cation of heat. 

6. The addition of strong cHLorincrwater (about ^ volume) 
to the solution of a salt of quinin fails to impart a color to the 
fluid, or, at least, imparts to it only a very faint tint; but if 
ammonia is then added until it is in excess, the fluid acquires 
an intense emerald-green color. This characteristic reaction, 
the thalleiochin reaction, still occurs at a dilution of 1: 2500. 
According to Fluokigeb, it occurs even at 1:4000 or 1: 5000 
if ^ volume of chlorine-water is added without shaking, then 
a drop of ammonia, and after that the test-tube is gently 
shaken.* If, after the addition of the chlorine-water, some 
solution of potassiumferrocyanide is added, then a few drops 
of ammonia or some other alkali, the fluid acquires a mag¬ 
nificent deep red tint, which, however, speedily changes to a 
dirty brown. Upon addition of an acid (best, acetic acid) to 
the red fluid, the color vanishes, but reappears afterwards 


* The delicacy of the reaction may he increased still more by the use of 
bromine instead of chlorine, but an excess, as well as a lack, of bromine pre¬ 
vents the appearance of the reaction more easily than an excess or a deficiency 
of chlorine (Fluokigbb, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem,, 11, 818). 
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upon cautious addition of ammonia (0. LivoNius, A. Vogel). 
Morphin prevents the thalleiochin reaction (Stuabt).* 

7. If sulphate of quinin is dissolved in a little acetic acid, 
some alcohol is added, and then enough alcoholic iodine solu¬ 
tion so that the liquid appears brownish-yellow, iodoquinin 
sulphate (herapathite) separates after a short time. This 
appears, according to circumstances, as a blackish-looking 
crystalline powder, or in the form of large crystalline plates 
which show a beautiful dichroism, and polarize light very 
powerfully (Heeapath).! This is a very characteristic, and 
also, with the help of the microscope, a very delicate reaction. 

8. Concentrated sulphuric add dissolves pure quinin and 
pure quinin salts to a colorless or very faint yellowish fluid; 
application of a gentle heat increases the yellow color, and 
the application of a stronger heat turns it brown. Sulphuric 
acid containing an admixture of nitric acid dissolves quinin 
to a colorless or very faint yellowish fluid. 

9. A solution of ammonium vanadate in concentrated sul¬ 
phuric add (1:100) is soon colored brownish-green by quinin, 
but after about five minutes the color becomes permanently 
pure green. 

10. If some potassium hydroxide is fused with the addition 
of a drop of water, some alcoholic solution of quinin is added 
to the still warm mass, and it is carefully heated after the 
evaporation of the alcohol, the mass assumes a beautiful 
green color (essential difference from almost all other alka¬ 
loids, but not from quinidin). Cinchonin, cinchonidin, and 
cocain do not show the same color, but a similar one (W. 
Lenz). 

11. In aqueous solutions of quinin salts, even when they 
are rather highly dilute, tannic add produces a white precip¬ 
itate. The precipitate is curdy, agglutinates on warming, and 
is soluble in acetic acid, also in a little hydrochloric acid ; but 
it is thrown down again upon the addition of more hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 

12. The most delicate of the general reagents for alkaloids, 
in this case, are iodine with potassium iodide, potassium 


* Pharmac. Centralhalle, 1882, p. 312. 
t Phil. Mag.,VI, 171; Joum. f. prakt. Chem., 61, 87. 
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bismutli iodide, potassium mercuric iodide, picric acid, and 
pbospbomolybdic and phospbotungstic acids (Juegens). 

13. In relation to the micro-chemical detection of quinin, 
compare Schrage, Arch. f. Pharm., 1878; Godepfbot, 
Zeitsehr. f. allgem. Oesterr. Apothekervereins, 1878, No. 1; 
and Beheens, Ohem. Oentralbl., 1894, II, p. 105. 


§ 276. 

3. CiNCHONIN, 0„H*,N,0. 

1. Oinchonin occurs in cinchona bark, accompanying 
quinin and other bases. It appears either in the form of 
transparent, brilliant, rhombic prisms, fine ■white needles, 
or, if precipitated from concentrated solutions, as a loose 
white powder. At first it is tasteless, but after some time a 
bitter taste of bark becomes perceptible. It is nearly insolu¬ 
ble in cold water, and dissol'ves only with extreme difficulty 
in hot water ; it dissolves sparingly in alcohol containing water, 
but more readily in absolu'te alcohol. Hot alcohol dissolves it 
more abundantly than cold. Prom hot alcoholic solutions, 
the greater portion of the dissolved cinchonin separates upon 
cooling in a crystalline form. Solutions of cinchonin taste 
bitter, and manifest alkaline reaction. Ciachonin is taken up 
only to a slight degree by ether and by chloroform, but it dis¬ 
solves with relative ease in a mixture of chloroform with i to 
^ alcohol (OuDEMANS, jr.*). It is almost insoluble in petroleum- 
ether. In the cold, benzol dissolves amorphous cinchonin 
easily, but the crystalline variety with more difficulty. The 
latter dissolves more easily upon warming. 

2. Oinchonin neutralizes acids completely. The salts have 
the bitter taste of bark, most of them are crystallizable, and 
they are generally more readily soluble in water and in alco¬ 
hol than the corresponding quinin compounds. Ether and 
chloroform fail, or almost fail, to dissolve them. The solu¬ 
tions of the salts show no fluorescence, and they rotate polar¬ 
ized light to the right (essential difference from qumin salts). 

3. Cinchonin, when heated cautiously, fuses at first without 
loss of water; but subsequently white fumes arise, which con¬ 
dense upon cold substances, like benzoic acid, in the form of 


* Zeitsclir. f. a0al37t. Chem., 1^, ^7* 
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cyanide^ a flocculent precipitate of cinchonin ferrocyanide is 
formed. If an excess of the precipitant is added, and a gentle 
heat very slowly applied, the precipitate dissolves, but upon 
cooling separates again in the form of brilliant golden-yellow 
scales, or in long needles, which are often aggregated in the 
shape of a fan. With the aid of the microscope, this reaction is 
as delicate as it is characteristic (Oh. Dolleus, Bill, Seligsohn). 

11. In aqueous solutions of cinchonin salts, tannic add 
produces a white, flocculent precipitate, which is soluble in 
acetic acid, also in a small quantity of hydrochloric acid, but 
is reprecipitated by addition of more hydrochloric acid. 

12. Those of the general reagents for the alkaloids which 
show the greatest delicacy with cinchonin are potassium mer¬ 
curic iodide, iodine in potassium iodide, phosphomolybdic 
acid, and potassium bismuth iodide (Dragendorff). 

13. In regard to the micro-chemical detection of cinchonin, 
see Behrens, Chem. Oentralbl., 1894, II, p. 105. 

Recapitulation and Remarks, 

% 277. 

Narcotin may be separated from quinin and cinchonin by 
repeatedly shaking the acidified solution with chloroform. 
If the acid liquid separated from the chloroform solution of 
the narcotin is made alkaline with ammonia, and is treated 
with ether containing about 2 per cent of alcohol, the cincho- 
nin precipitates, while the quinin is obtained in the ethereal 
solution. The narcotin and the quinin are obtained by evap¬ 
orating the chloroform and ether, respectively.* The alka- 

* If it is a question of distinguishing quinin and cinchonin,* not merely 
froTU each other, but also from the other bases occurring in cinchona bark 
(quinidin, cinchonidin, etc.), testing with ammonia and ether does not suffice. 
In relation to the methods of separating and distinguishing them, see G-. Bjeb- 
NEK, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 1, 150, and 20, 150; Mann, 3, 382; 
ScHWAHZER, iUd., 4, 129; X)B Yrij, 4, 202, and 12, 320; van dbR 
Buro, ibid., 4, 273, and 9, 179 and 305; Hager, ibid., 8, 477, and Pharmac. 
Centralhalle, 21, 411 ; Hesse, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 11. 328, and 28, 
219, also Annal d. Chem., 276, 88 and 125; Godbffroy, Zeitschr. d. Oesterr. 
Apothekervereins, 1878, No. 1; GLtNARD, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 18, 
629: C. H. Wolff, Archiv. d. Pharmac., 219, 1 ; Hiblbig, Zeitschr. f. aua- 
lyt. Chem., 20, 144, and 28, 120 ; Molnar, ibid., 20. 152; and Rozbntav, ibid., 
23, 589. 
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loids separated in this way may be tested by the reactions 
described above. 

THIED GBOUP.. 

Non-VOLATILE ALKALOIDS WHICH ABE PBEOIPITATED BX POTAS¬ 
SIUM HYDBOSTDE FBOM THE SOLUTIONS OP THEIB SALTS, AND DO 
NOT BEDISSOLVE TO ANY CONSIDEBABLE EXTENT IN AN EXCESS OP 
THE PEECIPITANT, * BUT ABE NOT PBEOIPITATED PBOM (even some¬ 
what concentrated) acid solutions by the bicabbonates op 
THE PIXEL AT.KALi METALS: Strychnin, brucin, veratrin, atro- 
pin. 

§278. 

1. STBYCHNIN, 

1. strychnin exists in company with brncin in various 
kinds of strycJinos, especially in the fruit of S. nux vomica 
and of S. ignatiL It appears either in the form of white, 
brilliant, rhombic prisms, or, when produced by precipita¬ 
tion or rapid evaporation, as a white powder. It gives an 
alkaline reaction, and has an exceedingly bitter taste. It is 
nearly insoluble in cold, and barely soluble in hot, water. 
The aqueous solution, diluted with water in the proportion of 
1:100, still tastes noticeably bitter. Strychnin is insoluble in 
absolute alcohol and ether, while cold aqueous alcohol dis¬ 
solves it with difficulty, but far more easily when hot. Com¬ 
mon ether (containing some water and alcohol) dissolves a 
little of it. Strychnin dissolves with relative ease in acetic 
ether, and also in chloroform, but only to a slight degree, 
however, in amyl alcohol and benzol, and scarcely at all in 
petroleum-ether. Upon heating, it does not fuse, or scarcely 
does so, without decomposition. By cautious heating, it 
may be sublimed unchanged in small quantities (Helwig). 
(Compare the foot-note on p. 674. )t 

2. Strychnin neutralizes acids completely. The salts are 
for the most part crystallizable, and most of them are soluble 
in water and alcohol, but they are insoluble in ether, chloro- 

* Regarding atropin, see also § 281, 4. 

t According to Schutzenbeeger, strychnin is not a simple body, but a 
complex one .consisting of three alkaloids. Concerning this, compare also 
Hager, Phannac. Centralhalle, 1884, p. 181. 
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form, amyl alcohol, and benzol. All of them have an in¬ 
tolerably bitter taste, and are, like the free alkaloid, ex¬ 
ceedingly poisonous. In concentrated aqueous solutions, the 
addition of small amounts of acid causes the precipitation 
of a part of the salt, but the precipitates redissolve upon the 
addition of more acid (Haneiot and Biabez). 

3. In solutions of strychnin salts, potassium hydroxide, 
sodium hydroxide, and sodium carbonate produce white precipi¬ 
tates of STEYOHNIN, which are insoluble in an excess of the 
precipitants. Magnified 100 times, the precipitate appears as 
an aggregate of small crystalline needles. From dilute solu¬ 
tions, the strychnin separates, only after the lapse of some 
time, in the form of crystalline needles, distinctly visible to 
the naked eye. 

4. Ammonia produces the same precipitate as potassium 
hydroxide. The precipitate redissolves in an excess of am¬ 
monia ; but after a short time (if the solution is highly 
dilute, after a considerable time), the strychnin crystallizes 
from the ammoniacal solution in the form of needles, which 
are distinctly visible to the naked eye. 

5. In neutral solutions of strychnin salts, sodium bicarbon¬ 
ate produces a precipitate of strychnin, which separates in fine 
needles shortly after the addition of the reagent, and is insolu¬ 
ble in an excess of the precipitant. But upon adding one drop 
of acid (leaving the fluid still alkaline), the precipitate dis¬ 
solves readily in the liberated carbonic acid. The addition 
of sodium bicarbonate to an acid solution of strychnin causes 
no precipitation, and it is only after the lapse of 24 hours, 
or even longer, that strychnin crystallizes from the fluid 
in distinct prisms, in proportion as the free carbonic acid 
escapes. If a concentrated solution of strychnin, super¬ 
saturated with sodium bicarbonate, is boiled, a precipitate 
forms at once; but from dilute solutions, this precipitate sepa¬ 
rates only after concentration. 

6. In concentrated solutions of strychnin salts, potassium 
sulphocyanide produces immediately, but in dilute solutions 
after the lapse of some time, a white, crystalline prepicitate, 
which appears under the microscope as an aggregate of 
flat needles, truncated, or pointed at an acute angle, and is 
but slightly soluble in an excess of the precipitant. 
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7. In solutions of strychnin salts, mercuric cUoride produces 
a white precipitate, which changes after some time to crystal¬ 
line needles, aggregated into stars, and distinctly visible 
through a lens. Upon heating the fluid, these crystals dis¬ 
solve, and upon subsequent cooling of the solution, the com¬ 
pound recrystallizes in larger needles. 

8. If a few drops of pure concentrated sulphuric add are 
added to a little strychnin in a porcelain dish, solution ensues, 
without coloration of the fluid. If small quantities of oxi¬ 
dizing agents (potassium chromate, permanganate, or ferri- 
cyanide, lead dioxide, or manganese dioxide) are now added 
(best in the solid form, as dilution is prejudicial to the reac¬ 
tion), the fluid acquires a magniflcent blue-violet color, which, 
after some time, changes to wine-red, then to reddish-yellow. 
With potassium chromate or permanganate, the reaction is 
immediate. On inclining the dish, blue-violet streaks are 
seen to flow from the fragment of salt, and by pushing the 
latter about, the coloration is soon imparted to the entire 
fluid. With potassium ferricyanide the reaction is less 
rapid, but it is slowest with dioxides. The more speedy the 
manifestation of the reaction, the more rapid also is the 
change of color from one tint to another. I prefer potassium 
chromate, recommended by J. Otto. The reaction is espe¬ 
cially beautiful and delicate if traces of strychnin upon a 
watch-glass are covered with a dilute solution of potassium 
dichromate. The strychnin is then gradually converted into 
diflScultly soluble strychnin chromate. If the liquid is 
poured off, the residue rinsed with some water, the remain¬ 
der of the liquid absorbed with blotting-paper, and the 
coating of strychnin chromate is brought into contact with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, blue or bluish-violet streaks ap¬ 
pear at once. Strychnin chromate may also be directly pre¬ 
cipitated from solutions of strychnin salts by means of 
potassium dichromate (E. Otto). Fluokiger recommends a 
solution of .01 g of potassium dichromate in 5 cc of water 
which is mixed with 16 g of concentrated sulphuric acid. 
If a liquid containing strychnin is placed in a layer upon 
this solution, in a test-tube, a bluish-violet zone is obtained 
at the point of contact. The reaction, of course, occurs 
also when a trace of strychnin or a strychnin salt is 
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sprinkled upon the liquid mentioned aboye. The process 
is most delicate, however, when use is made of the light 
greenish solution (first used by Guy) of 1 part of potassium 
permanganate in 2000 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid. 
Wenzell* states that he has succeeded in distinctly detecting 
,0005 mg of strychnin, by the aid of tkis solution. Since, 
with solutions of potassium permanganate in sulphuric acid, 
other organic substances also yield colorations which 
are similar to that produced by strychnin, it is not ad¬ 
visable to make use of potassium permanganate when the 
substance to be tested for strychnin contains other organic 
matters. In this case, potassium dichromate is to be pre¬ 
ferred (SEDGWiOKf). Chlorides and some-what large amounts 
of nitrates, as well as considerable amounts of other organic 
substances, interfere with or prevent the reaction. It is 
therefore advisable first to separate the strychnin as far as 
possible from other substances before applying the decisive 
reaction. If the red solution (colored by manganese dioxide) 
is mixed with from 4 to 6 times its volume of water, heating 
being avoided, and ammonia is then added until the reaction 
is nearly neutral, the fluid shows a magnificent violet-purple 
tint; upon the addition of more ammonia, the color becomes 
yellowish-green to yellow (J. Erdmann). I have found, how¬ 
ever, that this reaction is seen only where larger, though still 
very minute, quantities of strychnin are present. Morphin, 
when present at the same time, interferes with or prevents 
these strychnin reactions- $ In order to produce the 
strychnin reaction with certainty in the presence of mor¬ 
phin, the concentrated, aqueous, neutral solution of the salts is 
mixed with potassium ferricyanide (Neubauer) or normal 
potassium chromate (Horsley), and filtered. The precipitate 
contains the strychnin as ferricyanide or chromate, re* 
spectively, while the solution contains the soluble morphin 
salts- In either case, the precipitate is washed a little, 
dried, and mixed in a watch-glass with strong sulphuric acid, 
when the blue-violet color is immediately produced. It 

* Pharmac. Centrallialle, 1871, p. 234. 

t Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 20. 421. 

t Reese, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 1, 899; and Hoksley, 1, 515. 
(Compare, ou the other hand, Thomas, ibid.^ 1, 417.) 
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should be borne in mind that the strychnin precipitates are 
not insoluble in water.* In relation to the detection of 
strychnin in the presence of brucin by means of the reaction 
under consideration, compare § 282. Finally, it naust be men¬ 
tioned that with sulphuric acid and potassium chromate, 
curarin produces the same reaction as strychnin. They differ, 
however, in this, that curarin is colored red by sulphuric acid 
alone, and gives much more permanent colorations with the 
chromate (Dragendoefp). 

9. If cerium dioxide is added to a solution of strychnin in 
concentrated sulphuric acid, a magnificent blue color appears, 
which changes with comparative slowness into violet and 
finally becomes permanently red (SoNNENSCHEiN.t and also 
Djubbeeg;!:). According to Pldgge, the minutest amounts of 
strychnin (.0005 mg) may be detected by the aid of this re¬ 
action. 

10. If a little strychnin and a few drops of a solution of 
ammonium, vanadate in concentrated sulphuric add (1:100) are 
brought together upon a watch-glass, and allowed to stand 
for a few moments, just until a darker color appears, and the 
watch-glass is then inclined a little, there is noticed, at the 
instant when the vanadic-sulphuric acid flows off from the 
residue, a magnificent, characteristic, blue coloration, which 
soon changes to a violet, then to a cinnabar-red or red¬ 
dish-yellow color. If, after the cinnabar-red color has ap¬ 
peared, the acid is treated with potassium or sodium hydrox¬ 
ide solution, a permanent pink to purple-red color is obtained, 
which becomes still finer upon diluting with water. The blue 
coloration is shown distinctly in using .001 mg of strychnin. 
The reaction is further characterized by the fact that it is not 
interfered with by the presence of other alkaloids at the same 
time, or is interfered with in a much slighter degree than 
the reaction described in 8 (Mandelin§). 


(Zeltschr. f. analyt. Chem., 6. 406) recommends separating 
strychnm from morphin by benzol or chloroform, in which the former alone 
fe soluble. Thomas recommends rendering the solution of the acetates alka¬ 
line -mth potash and shaking with chloroform, when the morphin remains in 
the alkaline solution, while the strychnin dissolves in the chloroform, 
t Zeltschr. f. analyt. Chem., 9, 495. 

11, 440. 

§ Zeltschr. f. analyt. Chem., 23, 240. 
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11. In solutions of strychnin salts, strong cMorine-waier 
produces a white precipitate, soluble in ammonia to a color¬ 
less fluid. 

12. Strong nitric add (sp. gr. 1.4) dissolves strychnin and 
its salts to a colorless fluid, which turns yellow when heated. 
If a small amount of pulverized potassium chlorate is added 
to the solution (which has been prepared cold), the liquid 
assumes a beautiful purple-red color. 

13. In solutions of strychnin salts, tamic add produces 
heavy white precipitates, insoluble in hydrochloric acid. 

14. Of the general reagents, those most delicate for strychnin 
are potassium mercuric iodide, potassium bismuth iodide, 
iodine in potassium iodide, and picric acid.* 


§ 279. 


2. Bbucin, 0„H„N,0,. 


1. Brucin occurs with strychnin (see § 278). Crystallized 
brucin, 0„H„N,0,.4H,0, appears either in the form of trans¬ 
parent rhombic prisms, in that of crystalline needles ag¬ 
gregated into stars, or as a white powder composed of 
minute crystalline scales. Brucin is difficultly soluble in 
cold, but somewhat more readily in hot, water. It dissolves 
freely in alcohol, both absolute and dilute, also in cold, but 
more readily still in hot, amyl alcohol. It also dissolves in 
chloroform, much less easily in benzol, slightly in common 
ether, but scarcely at all in absolute ether, and with difficulty 
in petroleum-ether. Its taste is intensely bitter. When 
heated somewhat above 100°, it fuses with loss of its water of 
crystallization. By cautious heating, it may be sublimed 
unchanged (see foot-note, p. 674). The alcoholic solution of 
brucin rotates polarized light towards the left. 

2. Brucin neutralizes acids completely. The salts are 
readily soluble in water, have an intensely bitter taste, and, 


* In relation to other reactions for strychnin, see CIodbffbov, Zeitschr. f . 
analvt Chem., 16, 844; Sblmi, ibid., 18, 292; Fbatoe. iMd., 19. 87 j 
iomTibid., 19, 868: Palm, ibid., 22, 226; Aruoud. iWd.. 23, 281 
»nd 284 • and in regard to the differences in the reactions of strychnin and 
^UeSn.’ L EantoNDi. Zeitechr. £. analyt, Chem., 26. 748. 
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like the free alkaloid, are poisonous. Most of them are 
crystallizable. 

3. From solutions of brucin salts, potassium hydroxide^ 
sodium hydroxide^ and sodium carbonate throw down a white 
precipitate of brucin, insoluble in an excess of the precipitant. 
Viewed under the microscope, immediately after precipitation, 
this appears to consist of very minute grains; but upon further 
inspection, these grains are seen (with absorption of water) 
to change suddenly into needles, which subsequently arrange 
themselves, without exception, into concentric groups. These 
successive changes of the precipitate may be distinctly traced, 
even with the naked eye. 

4. In solutions of brucin salts, ammonia produces a whitish 
precipitate, which appears at first like a number of minute 
drops of oil, but subsequently changes (with absorption of 
water) to small needles. Immediately after separation, the 
precipitate redissolves very readily in an excess of the pre¬ 
cipitant; but after a very short time (in dilute solutions, 
after a longer time), the brucin, combined with water, crys¬ 
tallizes from the ammoniacal fluid in small, concentrically 
grouped needles, which the further addition of ammonia fails 
to redissolve. 

5. In neutral solutions of brucin salts, sodium bicarbonate 
produces a precipitate of brucin, combined with water. This 
precipitate separates, after a short time, in the form of con¬ 
centrically aggregated needles of silky luster, which are 
insoluble in an excess of the precipitant, but dissolve in free 
carbonic acid (compare strychnin). Sodium bicarbonate fails 
to precipitate acid solutions of brucin salts ; and it is only 
after a considerable time, and with the escape of the carbonic 
acid, that the hydrated alkaloid separates from the fluid in 
comparatively large crystals. 

6. CoTmntrated nitric add dissolves brucin and its salts to 
intensely red fluids, which immediately acquire a yellowish-red 
tint, and turn yellow upon the application of heat. Upon the 
addition of stannous chloride or colorless ammonium sulphide 
to the fluid, heated to this point, either while concentrated or 
after dilution with water, the faint yellow tint changes to a 
most intense violet. From concentrated solutions, there 
separates also a violet precipitate. If hydrogen sodium sub 
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pbide is used, instead of the reducing agents mentioned, the 
yiolet color, first appearing, afterwards changes to green (St. 
Cotton * * * § ). 

7. If a little brucin is treated with a few drops of pure 
concentrated sulphuric acid, a solution of a faint rose-color is 
obtained, which afterwards turns yellow. If a small amount 
of sulphuric acid containing nitric add (Ekdmann’s acid 
mixture f) is added, the fluid transiently acquires a red, after¬ 
wards a yellow, color. The reaction is very delicate. 

8. If a solution of a brucin salt is mixed with a solution of 
mercurous nitrate which contains as little free acid as possible, 
a colorless liquid results. If the mixture is now placed upon 
a moderately heated water-bath a beautiful carmine color 
gradually appears, which slowly increases in intensity and is 
very stable. Strychnin produces no reddening. One part of 
brucin in 10 or 20 parts of strychnin may be distinctly recog¬ 
nized in this manner (Pluckigee ^). 

9. If brucin is brought into a solution of ammonium vanadate 
in concentrated sulphuric acid (1:200), the solution transiently 
becomes yellowish-red, then reddish-orange, but soon loses 
its color (Mandelin §). 

10. If the solution of a brucin salt is mixed with potassium 
dichromate, it remains clear at first, but after some time 
yellowish-red crystals separate, which dissolve in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid with a brownish-red color. 

11. Careful addition of chlorine-water to the solution of a 
salt of brucin imparts to the fluid a fine bright red tint, and if 
ammonia is then added, the red color changes to yellowish- 
brown. If solid brucin is covered with a little chlorine-water, 
it dissolves to a light red liquid which becomes colorless upon 
the addition of more chlorine-water, the latter yielding a 
blood-red residue upon being evaporated to dryness upon the 
water-bath (Beokurts). (Essential difference from strychnin.) 

12. Potassiurn sulphocyanide produces in concentrated solu¬ 
tions of salts of brucin immediately, in dilute solutions after 
some time (especially upon rubbing the surface of the glass 

* Zoitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 9, 111. 

t For its preparation, see foot-note, p. 684. 

i Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 16, 842. 

§ Zeitschr. 1 analyt. Chem., 23, 236. 
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under the liquid), a granular, crystalline precipitate, which, 
under the microscope, appears composed of variously aggre¬ 
gated, polyhedral, crystalline grains. 

13. If brucin is dissolved in acetic acid, some water is 
added, and then a little lead dioxide^ a rose-red coloration of 
the liquid is produced (Ihl). 

14. Mercuric chloride produces a white, granular precipi¬ 
tate, which, under the microscope, appears composed of small, 
roundish, crystalline grains. 

15. In solutions of salts of brucin, tannic acid produces 
heavy, dirty-white precipitates, soluble in acetic acid, but 
insoluble in hydrochloric acid. 

16. The most delicate of the general reagents for brucin are 
iodine in potassium iodide, potassium mercuric iodide, phos- 
phomolybdiq acid, and potassium bismuth iodide.* 


§280. 

3. YEEATEIN.t 

1, Veratrin occurs in various species of veratrum, espe¬ 
cially in the seeds of Veratrum sabadilla, and in small amount 
in the root of Veratrum album and of Veratrum lobelianum. 
It appears as a white, loose, odorless powder of acrid and 
burning, but not bitter, taste, and is exceedingly poisonous. 
Its dust, when entering the nose in the minutest quantity. 


* Concerning other reactions for hrucin, see Hager, Zeitschr. f. analyt 
Chem,. ll, 201; Buckingham, ibid., 13, 235; Dragenbobep, ibid., IB, 
108: Praudb, ibid., 19, 67; Palm, ibid., 22, 226; Arnold, ibid, 23 229 
and 232. 

f The officinal veratrin, which is usually understood by the name vera^ 
trin,” is an intimate mixture of two isomeric alkaloids. They have the 
formula, C 8 aH 4 «ITO». One of the alkaloids, crystallized veratrin or cevadin, 
is ciystallizable and almost insoluble in water. The other, veratridin is not 
crystaliizable and is soluble in water. But the two do not admit of separation 
by means of water, since a small amount of cevadin makes the veratridin in- 
^ uble in water, while, on the other hand, a small amount of veratridin 
depnv^ the cevadin of its power of crystallizing (Bosetti). The statement 

'c to separating the 

mixed alkaloids, see E. Schmidt and R. Koppen, Annal. d. Chem. 186 224, 
and Bosetti, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 26, 249. 
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excites the most violent sneezing. Yeratrin dissolves in water 
only in very slight amount, but to a greater extent when 
freshly precipitated than after drying. The solution has a 
burning taste, and reacts faintly alkaline. The cold saturated 
solution becomes turbid upon heating, but becomes clear again 
upon cooling if the heating has not been continued for a long 
time. Yeratrin dissolves in 2 parts of chloroform, in 3 parts of 
alcohol, somewhat less in ether, amyl alcohol, and benzol, and 
is still less soluble in petroleum-ether. At 150°, it fuses like 
wax, and upon cooling, changes into a yellow, translucent 
mass. Upon cautious heating, it may be sublimed unchanged 
(compare the foot-note on p. 674). 

2. Yeratrin neutralizes acids completely. Some veratrin 
salts are crystallizable with difficulty, but most of them dry 
up to a gummy mass, while some are soluble in water, and 
have an acrid and burning taste. 

3. In solutions of veratrin salts, hydroxide^ sodium 

hydroxide^ ammonia^ and the alkali monocarbonates produce a 
flocculent white precipitate, which, when viewed under the 
microscope immediately after precipitation, does not appear 
crystalline. After the lapse of a few minutes, however, it alters 
its appearance, and, instead of the original coagulated flakes, 
small scattered clusters of short prismatic crystals are ob¬ 
served. The precipitate does not redissolve in an excess of 
potassium or sodium hydroxide or of potassium carbonate. 
It is slightly soluble in ammonia in the cold, but the dissolved 
portion partially separates again upon application of heat. 

4. With sodium bicarbonate and potassium bicarbonate, the 
salts of veratrin comport themselves like those of strychnin 
and brucin. However, upon boiling, the veratrin separates 
readily, even from dilute solutions. 

5. If veratrin is acted upon by concentrated nitric acid, it 
agglutinates into small resinous lumps, which dissolve slowly 
in the acid. If the veratrin is pure, the solution is colorless. 
If the solution is evaporated to dryness on the water-bath, 
and the residue moistened with concentrated alcoholic pot¬ 
ash, it becomes dark brown, or often dark reddish-brown, and 
evolves a strong odor resembling that of coniin. 

6. If veratrin is treated with concentrated sulphuric acid, it 
also agglutinates at first into resinous lumps; but these dis- 
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solve with readiness to a faint yellow fluid, having a greenish- 
yellow fluorescence at first. The yellow color, however, gradual¬ 
ly increases in depth and intensity, and changes afterwards to 
a reddish-yellow, then to an intense blood-red, and finally to 
purple-red. The color persists 2 or 3 hours, then gradually 
disappears. Upon warming, the red color appears at once. 
Cubebin gives a similar reaction (Schae). 

7. If a little pulverized svjgar is sprinkled upon the yel¬ 
low solution of veratrin in concentrated sulphuric acid, spread 
out in a thin layer, there soon occurs, from the absorption of 
moisture, a dark green color, which slowly becomes intensely 
blue, and then gradually fades (Weppen*). The appear¬ 
ance of the green coloration is hastened by breathing upon 
the acid. This reaction also occurs very beautifully, if 1 part 
of veratrin is triturated with 6 parts of sugar (Beckuets), 
not much more nor much less (E. Otto), and the whole is 
then mixed with not too much sulphuric acid. 

8. A solution of ammonium vanadate in coTicentrated sulphuric 
add (1 : 100) is colored by veratrin first brownish-red, and 
afterwards dark reddish-violet (Kundeat). 

9. If veratrin is dissolved in strong hydrochloric add, a 
colorless fluid is obtained, which by long boiling gradually 
acquires a reddish, and finally an, intensely red, tint, which 
is permanent on standing. The reaction is very delicate 
(Teapp). 

10. Potassium sulphocyanide produces flocculent, gelatinous 
precipitates, only in concentrated solutions of veratrin salts. 

11. Addition of not too little cJdoriTie-water to the solution 
of a veratrin salt imparts to the fluid an intense yellow color, 
which is not essentially changed upon the addition of am- 
monia. 

12. For veratrin, the most delicate of the general reagents 
for the alkaloids are phosphomolybdic acid, iodine, with potas¬ 
sium iodide, potassium mercuric iodide, and tannic acid.f 


* Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 13, 454. 

f In relation to further reactions for veratrin, see Bttcktn’q-ham, Zeitschr. 
f. analyt. Cbem., 13, 235; Godeffroy, ibid., 16, 244; Jorissen, ibid., 19, 
859; Rossbach, action upon infusoria, ibid., 21,482; Arnold, ibid 23 
881 and 284. 
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§ 281. 

4. Atbopin, C„H,JSrO,. ' 

1. Atropin occurs in all parts of the deadly nightshade 
{Atropa belladonna) and of the thorn-apple {Datura stramo¬ 
nium), together with hyoscyamin (Ladenbueg, E. Schmidt).* 
It forms small, brilliant prisms and needles. When pure, it is 
without odor, and is nauseously and persistently bitter to the 
taste. It fuses at 115° to 116° to a colorless liquid, which solid¬ 
ifies in a crystalline condition upon cooling. It volatilizes at 
140°, with partial decomposition. Atropin dissolves with dif¬ 
ficulty in cold, somewhat more easily in boiling, water. The 
solution gives an alkaline reaction, and, upon boiling, some of 
the atropin volatilizes with the steam. Animal charcoal takes 
it up from its aqueous solution. Atropin dissolves easily 
in alcohol, and the solution is optically inactive (Poehl), 
It dissolves very easily in chloroform and in amyl alcohol, 
but more difficultly in ether and in benzol, and scarcely at all 
in petroleum-ether. 

2. Atropin combines with acids, forming salts, some of 
which, particularly the acid salts, do not crystallize, or do so 
only with difficulty. The salts dissolve easily in water and 
alcohol, but are nearly or quite insoluble in ether, benzol, and 
amyl alcohol. The aqueous solutions of the salts acquire a 
dark color by long heating. 

3. Atropin and its salts are active narcotic poisons. When 
applied to the eye, they dilate the pupil for a considerable 
time. (Hyoscyamin has the same action; but the dilation 
in this case is rather slower in making its appearance, and 
more lasting. Cocain also dilates the pupil, but only upon 
the use of a somewhat more concentrated solution.) 

4. Potassium hydroxide^ sodium hydroxide, and fixed alkoli 
monocarbonates, added to concentrated aqueous solutions of 
atropin salts, precipitate a portion of the alkaloid. The pre- 

*E. Schmidt and H. Hbnschkb (Chem. Centralbl., 1888, p. 549> also 
found atropin with hyoscyamin and hyoscin in the root of ScopoUa japonica. In 
regard to the other alkaloids occurring with atropin and hyoscyamin in bella¬ 
donna, and their prop€frties, compare O, Hbsbe, Annal. d. Ohem., 261, 87, and 
271, 100. 
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cipitate, which is at first pulverulent, does not dissolve in ex¬ 
cess of the precipitant more readily than in water. By long 
standing, it becomes crystalline. Ammonia likewise produces 
a precipitate, soluble in an excess. Atropin is decomposed 
in contact with fixed alkalies or with baryta-water, slowly in 
the cold, rapidly on heating, with the formation of atropic 
acid and tropin. 

5. Ammonium carbonate and alkali bicarbonates do not pro¬ 
duce precipitates in solutions of atropin salts. 

6. HydrocMorauric add, added to aqueous solutions of 
atropin salts, throws down atropin hydrochlorauride in the 
form of a yellow precipitate, which gradually becomes crys¬ 
talline. The compound forms small plates, devoid of luster, 
which fuse at 135° to 137° (Ladenburg). 

7. In aqueous solutions of salts of atropin, tannic add 
produces a white, curdy precipitate, soluble in ammonia and 
in hydrochloric acid. 

8. If atropin is warmed with concentrated sulphuric add to 
slight browning, and a little water is added, an agreeable odor is 
evolved during the frothing, recalling that of the sloe blossom 
(Gtjlielmo). If a fragment of potassium dichromate is added 
to the hot mixture, the odor which now escapes recalls that 
of the blossoms of Spircea vlmaria. If the warming is con¬ 
tinued, it is similar to that of bitter-almond water (Pfeieeer). 
The odor of flowers characteristic of atropin may be also 
produced by bringing some atropin upon a few chromic-acid 
crystals, and heating gently until the chromic acid assumes a 
green color in consequence of the commencement of reduction 
(Bbunnee). 

9. If atropin or an atropin salt is covered with a little 
fuming nitric add, and the mixture is evaporated to dryness 
upon the water-bath, a colorless residue is obtained. If, 
after cooling, a drop of a solution of potassium hydrodde in 
absolute alcohol is added, a violet coloration results, which 
soon changes into red (Vitali). Strychnin and many pto¬ 
maine behave similarly (Menegazzi, Ciotto, and Spica). Con¬ 
cerning the different behavior of atropin and strychnin in this 

reaction, compare, however, Yitali, Chem. Centralbl., 1894, 
n, p. 816. 

10. If atropin, together with concentrated sulphuric add, is 
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placed upon a white porcelain surface, and a few crystals of 
•potassium nitrite are stirred into the mixture, the latter assumes 
a deep yellow to orange color. If a fe\Y drops of a solution 
of potassium hydroxide in alcohol are now added, the mixture 
becomes magnificently red-violet, and then soon pale pink 
(Arnold). 

11. In an alcoholic solution of atropin, an aqueous solu¬ 
tion of mercuric cJiLoride produces at once a yellowish precipi¬ 
tate, which becomes orange-red upon gentle warming (Gee- 
rard). 

12. Picric acid acts in various ways upon the atropins 
occurring in commerce. In a solution of the English atropin 
sulphate, a turbidity is produced which is caused by amor¬ 
phous globules. After warming until the turbidity dissolves, 
and then cooling, beautiful rectangular crystalline plates 
are formed. The German atropin sulphate, on the other 
hand, gives at once, with picric acid, an essentially crystalline 
precipitate, and an amorphous turbidity only to a small ex¬ 
tent. These crystals are also rectangular plates (Hager).* 

13. For atropin, the most delicate of the general reagents 
for the alkaloids are iodine in potassium iodide, and phospho- 
antimonic acid.t 


Pecapitulation and Remarlcs. 

§282. 

Strychnin may be separated from brucin, veratrin, and 
atropin, by means of cold absolute alcohol, since it is insolu¬ 
ble in that liquid, while the latter alkaloids readily dissolve 
in it. Strychnin may also be separated from brucin by 
means of potassium chromate. For this purpose, the alka¬ 
loids are brought into as concentrated a solution as possible, 
faintly acidified with acetic acid, and potassium chromate is 


* According to Pobhi , picric acid acts indifferently towards pure atropin 
salts (Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 18, 629). 

t In relation to further reactions for atropin, see Godkffboy, Zeitschr. f. 
analyt. Chem., 16, 244; Rossbach, action upon infusoria, ibid,, 21, 482; 
ViTALi, ibid., 21, 681; Palm, ibid,, 22, 226; FLijoKieBR, Chem. Centj^alhl., 
1886, p. 504. 
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added. Almost all the strychnin then separates as chromate, 
■while the brucin remains dissolved (E. Otto), By means of 
chlorine-water, also, the two alkaloids may be easily recognized 
in the presence of each other and separated, for if they are 
treated with it in the dry state, the brucin dissolves to a red 
liquid (§ 279, 11), while the strychnin remains behind 
(Becktots). Strychnin may be identified best by the reaction 
with sulphuric acid and the oxidizing agents mentioned in 
§ 278, 8 ;* also by its crystalline form observed under the 
microscope, when it has been precipitated with alkalies; or 
finally by the form of the precipitate produced by potassium 
sulphocyanide or mercuric chloride. Brucin and veratrin may 
be separated from atropin by shaking the alkaline solution with 
petroleum-ether (Deagendoeff). The latter takes up the 
bruciu and veratrin, but not the atropin. By separating the 
aqueous fluid from the petroleum-ether, and shaking it with 
ether, the atropin may be obtained in ethereal solution. 
Brucin and veratrin are not readily separated from each 
other, but may be detected in presence of each other. The 
identity of brucin is best established by the reactions with 
nitric acid and stannous chloride or ammonium sulphide, or 
by the form of the crystalline precipitate which ammonia 
produces in solutions of salts of brucin. Veratrin is suffi- 
ciently distinguished from brucin and the other alkaloids con¬ 
sidered here, by its characteristic deportment when heated, 
and also by the form of the precipitate which alkalies produce 
in solutions of its salts. To detect veratrin in presence of 
brucin, the reaction with concentrated sulphuric acid or with 
hydrochloric acid is selected. 


♦Besides curaria (see above), the only other body which acts somewhat 
similarly In this respect is anilin. A. Guy, however, has called attention to the 
fact that anilin, when treated with sulphuric acid and oxidizing agents, first 
assumes a pale green color, which gradually becomes darker, and only after that 
takes on a magnificent blue color, which persists for a long time, and finally 
changes to black. Brucin essentially disturbs the color-reaction with sulphuric 
acid and potassium dichromate. The reaction is, however, still distinct upoa 
using 1 mg of strychnin to 20 mg of brucin, but it is indistinct with 1 mg to 
40 mg (Becktjkts). 
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C. Pbopeeties and Eeaotions op ceetain non-niteogenous 
Bodies allied to the Alkaloids, 

In connection with, the alkaloids, salicin, digitalin, and 
picrotoxin will be considered, although they do not belong 
to the same class of chemical compounds. 


§ 283. 

1. Salioin, 

1. Salicin exists in the bark and leaves of most kinds of 
willow and some kinds of poplar. It appears either in the 
form of white crystalline needles and scales of silky luster, 
or, where the crystals are very small, as a powder of silky 
luster. It has a bitter taste, and dissolves somewhat diffi¬ 
cultly in cold water and cold alcohol, but readily at the boiling 
temperature. It is insoluble in ether, but soluble in caustic 
potash solution as well as in glacial acetic acid. It fuses at 
198®, and decomposes at a higher temperature. 

2. Salicin is precipitated by almost no reagent in such a 
way that it is present as such in the precipitate, but, from 
concentrated, hot aqueous solutions, lead o/ietate precipitates 
a white compound of salicin and lead oxide. 

3. If salicin is brought into conxientrated sulphuric acid, it 
agglutinates into a resinous lump, and acquires an intensely 
blood-red color, without dissolving; while the color of the 
sulphuric acid is at first unaltered. Solution takes place only 
slowly, and, to the extent that this is effected, the acid also 
becomes red. 

4. If an aqueous solution of salicin is mixed with dilute 
sulphuric acid or with hydrochloric add, and boiled for a short 
time, it suddenly becomes turbid, grape-sugar being formed, 
and deposits a white agglutinating precipitate (salieetin). If 
the liquid containing the precipitate is now mixed with 1 or 
2 drops of potassium chromate and boiled, the saliretin 
acquires a bright rose color, the characteristic odor of sali¬ 
cylic aldehyde being emitted at the same time. If the boiling 
with dilute sulphuric acid and potassium xhromate is con- 
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ducted in a small distilling apparatus, the receiver of which 
contains a little water, the salicylic aldehyde in its contents 
may be easily detected by adding a drop of neutral ferric 
chloride solution, which produces an intense violet colora¬ 
tion (Pabrot.) 

5. Ferric cUoride colors solutions of salicin slightly 
brownish, and upon boiling, the liquid is decolorized, with 
the formation of an ochre-yellow precipitate. 

6. If salicin is brought into a solution of silver nitrate con- 
taining an excess of ammonia and some potassium or sodium 
hydroxide, and heat is applied, a fine mirror of silver is 
formed from reduction. Other glucosides, mannite, and cane- 
sugar, as well as grape-sugar, yield the same reaction (E. 
Salkowsbi). 

7. If a little salicin is moistened with a few drops of a 
solution of zirbc chloride in dilute hydrochloric acid (.1 g of 
fused zinc chloride, 3 cc of fuming hydrochloric acid, 3 cc of 
water), and it is allowed to become dry on the water-bath, an 
intense violet-red residue is obtained (A. Jorissen). 

8. Salicin does not saturate acids, nor does it combine 
with them. 


§ 284. 

2. Digitalin.* 

1. The preparations occurring in commerce under the 
name digitalin vary greatly in their properties. They con¬ 
sist of mixtures of the active principles of Digitalis purpurea 
and their decomposition products. Schmiedeberg mentions 
the following: Digitoxin (very poisonous), digitalin, in a 
restricted sense, and digitalein (both poisonous), and digi- 
TONIN (slightly active).f Other investigators have arrived at 
different results, so that the investigation of the active con¬ 
stituents of digitalis cannot yet be considered as finished. 
The constituents are present in the digitalin of commerce in 


* In regard to the formula of digitalin, compare Arnato, Chem. Cen- 
tralbl., 1889, H, p. 1049. 

t K Rep. Pharm., 24, 89; Chem. Centralbl., 1875, p. 262, where the 
properties of the separate substances are given. 
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widely varying proportions. They are nitrogen-free, and be¬ 
long to the glncosides or to the bitter principles. 

2. For practical purposes, two kinds of commercial digi¬ 
talin are to be especially considered, viz., the German, soluWe 
in water, and the French, but slightly soluble in water, both 
of which show similar physiological action. According to 
most of the statements, German digitalin is amorphous, but 
according to E. Otto, it is a powder which appears crystalline 
under the microscope. It dissolves in cold water to a neutral, 
turbid, bitter liquid, which froths abundantly upon shaking. 
Alcohol and amyl alcohol dissolve it completely, ether, ben¬ 
zol, and chloroform partly, and petroleum-ether not at all. 
The French digitalin (Nativelle’s) occurs in fine, loose 
needles, united in bundles, possessing a neutral reaction. It 
yields a bitter taste only slowly, scarcely dissolves in water, 
does not dissolve in ether or benzol, but dissolves easily in 
chloroform and in alcohol. The French digitalin of Homolle 
shows somewhat varying properties. It forms a white or yel¬ 
lowish-white, warty or scaly mass of neutral reaction and 
very bitter taste, which dissolves very slightly in water, easily 
in 90 per cent alcohol, but difficultly in ether. After moisten¬ 
ing with glacial acetic acid, all kinds of digitalin dissolve upon 
addition of water (Dragendoefe *). 

3. If a solution of commercial digitalin, prepared by the 
aid of glacial acetic acid, is shaken with chloroform at 35”, the 
active constituents of it, or at least the greater part of them, 
are obtained in the chloroform. They remain behind after 
washing the chloroform with water, filtering,t and allowing it 
to evaporate at about 30®. 

4. If commercial digitalin, or the residue obtained in 3 by 
the evaporation of the chloroform extract, is treated with con^ 
centrated sulphuric add, or even with sulphuric acid containing 
one or two molecules of water for each molecule of sulphuric 
acid (which is to be preferred in the presence of foreign or¬ 
ganic substances, Dbagendorff), and one or two drops of 

* * ‘ Gerichtlich-chem. Ermittelung von Giften,” 3te Aufl. (Yandenhoeck 
und Buprecht, Gottingen), 1888, p. 804. In regard to the action of various 
kinds of digitalin, compare G. Bakdbt, Chem. Centralbl., 1890,1, p. 407. 

f If the chloroform solution appears mucilaginous, a few drops of abso¬ 
lute alcohol should be added before filtering. 
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bromine solidion are added by means of a glass rod, there ap¬ 
pears, upon stirring, a characteristic,* more or less pure, pur¬ 
ple coloration.f For the bromine solution, Dbagendoepe 
recommends a solution of 1 part of potassium hydroxide in 5 
parts of water, to which just enough bromine is added to 
color it permanently yellow. This reaction, which was first 
proposed by Gbandeau and by J. Otto (who used bromine- 
water), and which has been confirmed by Deagendoepp and 
others, is very delicate, and takes place very distinctly, ac¬ 
cording to the experiments of the latter, even with .0002 g 
of commercial digitalin. 

5. A solution of ammonium vanadate in concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid (1:100) is colored by digitalin intensely dark 
brown, with a red tint, afterwards very dark brown (Kundeat). 

6. Freshly precipitated lead hydroxide extracts all the 
digitalin from its aqueous as well as alcoholic solutions, upon 
long shaking therewith. The filtered compound, pressed be¬ 
tween blotting-papers, when treated with concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, becomes flesh-colored or light fawn-colored. 
Bromine changes the color, after long standing, to emerald- 
green (Palm). 

7. In addition to the reaction mentioned in 4, special at¬ 
tention should be paid in chemico-legal investigations to the 
physiologicd action of the residue obtained, according to 3, 
by the evaporation of the chloroform extract (Deagekdoepp 


§285. 

3. PiCEOTOXIN, C„H„0„. 

1. Pierotoxin is the poisonous principle of the fruit of 
Menispermum cocculus, L, It forms color less needles, usually 

♦Dulphuun shows a similar behavior, but this, upon shaking an acid 
solution with chloroform, does not pass into the latter, or at least not more 
than traces of it thus dissolve. 

t CoBEBm yields a similar reaction (SchIb). Fluckigee observed a dif¬ 
fering deportment in the case of Nativellb’s crystallized digitalin (Phar- 
mac. Centralhalle, 1873, p. 275). 

t ‘‘Beitrage zur gerichtlichen Chemie einzelner organischer Gifte’* (H 
^hmitzdorfl, St. Petersburg). 1872. p. 34. In regard to further reactions fo^ 
di^talin, compare BsoomEE, Chem. Centralbl., 1890,1, p. 1079; Betohbr. 

vonDEAGBKnoEiw, GSttingen 

1888, p. 137; Lapok, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 26 , 667. * 
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grouped in star-shaped forms. It is without odor, reacts 
neutral, tastes very bitter, is a narcotic poison, fuses at 199° to 
200°, yielding empyreumatic fumes. 

2. Picrotoxin dissolves with some difficulty in cold, but 
more easily in boiling, water, and on cooling and evaporation 
crystallizes from the solution in needles. Hot alcohol dis¬ 
solves it with extreme facility. When cold, the concentrated 
solution solidifies to a silky mass; while more dilute solutions 
give silky needles when evaporated. Picrotoxin is difficultly 
soluble in ether and chloroform, but is easily soluble in amyl 
alcohol and in glacial acetic acid. Upon shaking its acid solu¬ 
tion with ether, chloroform, or amyl alcohol (not, however, 
with benzol or petroleum-ether), the picrotoxin goes into these 
solvents. Upon shaking its alkaline solutions, on the other 
hand, it is not taken up, or only in traces, by ether, chloro¬ 
form, or amyl alcohol. The ethereal solution, when evapo¬ 
rated, leaves the picrotoxin in the form of powder or scaly 
crystals. Upon long treatment with very much benzol in the 
cold, picrotoxin splits into picrotoxiuin and picrotin (E. 
Schmidt *). 

3. Acids do not neutralize picrotoxin, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of acetic acid, do not increase its solubility in water. 

4. Ammonia^ potassium hydroadde^ and sodium hydroxide 
solutions dissolve picrotoxin freely. Acids, even carbonic 
acid, precipitate it from the concentrated solutions. Picro¬ 
toxin therefore possesses the character of an acid rather than 
of a base. When heated, the solutions of picrotoxin in caustic 
potash or soda acquire a yellow or yellowish-red color. 

5. If picrotoxin is brought together with concentrated suU 
phuric odd, it dissolves with a saffron-yellow color, and, if a 
trace of potassium dichromate is now added, a violet-red color¬ 
ation is produced, which changes finally to apple-green 
(Kohlee). 

6. If dry commercial picrotoxin is triturated with three 
times its amount of potassium nitrate, the mixture is moistened 
with sulphuric add, and then a very strong solution of sodium 
hydroxide is put upon it in excess, the mass and the resulting 

* Compare, however, in this connection, the articles of v. Barth and 
Kbbtschy, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 19, 360, and 21, 582, and Monatshefte 
1. Chem., 6, 65. 
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solution show a brick-red color. The color slowly disappears 
(Langley). Dbagendobff has modified the reaction in the 
following manner: Moisten the picrotoxin with a little con¬ 
centrated nitric ojdd, warm upon the water-bath until the 
residue has become dry, moisten it with as little concentrated 
sulphuric add as possible, and then cover it with an excess of 
strong sodium hydroxide. A faint red coloration was thus 
produced with even .1 mg. 

7. If a picrotoxin solution containing some sodium or 
potassium hydroxide is mixed with a solution of potassium 
cupric tartrate (Feeling’s solution) and it is gently warmed, 
cuprous oxide separates out. 

8. A solution of ammonium vanadate in concentrated sulphuric 
odd (1:100) is colored faintly brown by picrotoxin. The color 
gradually becomes darker, and, after a considerable time, 
dark green. 

9. When shaken for a long time with the aqueous as well 
as the alcoholic solution of picrotoxin, freshly precipitated 
lead hydroxide extracts the whole of it from the solution. 
The compound, filtered and pressed between blotting-papers, 
when treated with concentrated sidphuric acid, first becomes 
yellow, upon longer standing yellowish-red, and after very 
moderate heating violet-red (Palm). 

10. Iodine in potassium iodide, picric add, tannic add, gold 
chloride, and j^atinie chloride do not cause precipitation in 
picrotoxin solutions.* 

D. Systematic couese fob the detection of the Alkaloids 

XJNDBB GONSIDEBATION, AND OF SaIIOIN, DiGITALIN, AND 
PiCBOTOXIN. 

In the following courses of analysis, described under a and 
h, it is presupposed that one or several of the non-volatile 
alkaloids, etc., are in concentrated solution, dissolved in 
water by the agency of acids, and free from any other sub- 
stances which would obscure or modify the reactions. When 
we have become acquainted with the course to be followed 


* In relation to the detection of picrotoxin hy means of physiological experi¬ 
ments. compare DRAGEasTDOKFF, “Beitrftge zur gerichtl, Chem.,” Wienecke 
St. Petersburg, 1884, p. 49. 
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under these conditions, the most advisable methods to be 
used in obviating the interfering influence of coloring or 
extractive matters, etc., vrill be described under c, and then 
the detection of volatile alkaloids will be also taken into con¬ 
sideration. 

a. Detection op the non-voiatbue Alkaloids, etc., m solu¬ 
tions ASSUMED TO CONTAIN ONLY ONE OP THESE SUBSTANCES. 

§ 286. 

1. To a portion of the solution, add a drop of dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid and then some solution of iodine in potassium 
iodide or of phosphomolybdic acid. 

o. No PEEOIPITATE IS POBMED : absence of all alkaloids; 
possible presence of salicin, digitalin, or picrotoxin. Pass 
on to 5. 

h. A PBEOIPITATE IS POBMED. There is cause to suspect 
the presence of an alkaloid. Pass on to 2. 

2. To a portion of the aqueous solution, add dilute potas¬ 
sium or so^um hydroxide solution drop by drop, till the 
fluid acquires a scarcely perceptible alkaline reaction, stir, 
and allow it to stand for some time. 

a. No PBEOIPITATE IS POBMED. If the solution was con¬ 
centrated, this is a positive indication of the absence of 
all alkaloids; but if the solution was somewhat dilute, 
there is a possibility that atropin may be present. After 
previous evaporation, therefore, test further portions of 
the solution, if necessary, according to § 281, 6, 8, and 
9, with hydrochlorauric acid, by heating with sulphuric 
acid and by treating with concentrated nitric acid, etc., 
for ATBOPIN. 

h. A PBEOIPITATE IS POBMED. Add potassium or sodium 
hydroxide solution drop by drop tiU the fluid is strongly 
alkaline, and if it does not become clear even after long 
standing, add some more water. 

a. The PBEOIPITATE DISAPPEABS: morphin, cocain, or 

atropin. Test a fresh portion of the solution with iodic 

acid (§ 271,13). _ ^ ^ X. 

aa. Separation of iodine : MOBPHIN. Ooniirm by 

§ 271, 7, 8, and 9. 
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hK No separation of iodine: oooain or ateopin. 
Test for the former with potassium chromate in 
weak hydrochloric acid solution (§ 272, 9), and for 
atropin as in a. 

The peecipitate does not disappeae : presence of 
an alkaloid of the second or third group (atropin except¬ 
ed). Pass on to 3. 

3. To another portion of the original solution, add two or 
three drops of dilute sulphuric acid, then a saturated solu¬ 
tion of sodium bicarbonate, till the acid reaction just vanishes; 
^ stir actively with a glass rod, rubbing the sides of the vessel, 
and allow the fluid to stand half an hour. 

а. No PEECIPITATE IS POBMED : absence of narcotin and 
cinchonin. Pass on to 4. 

б. A PEECIPITATE IS POBMED : narcotin, cinchonin, per¬ 
haps also quinin (since its precipitation by sodium bicar¬ 
bonate is entirely dependent on the amount of water 
present). To a portion of the original solution, add 
ammonia in excess, then ether containing about 2 per 
cent of alcohol (in not too small amount), and shake. 

a. The peecipitate eedissolves in the etheb, the 
PLXJID peesentino TWO CLEAE LAVEES : narcotiu or quinin. 
To distinguisli between them, test a fresh portion of 
the original solution with chlorine-water and ammonia. 
If the solution turns green, quinin, if yellowish-red, 
NARCOHN, is present. To confirm for narcotin apply 
the test with sulphuric acid containing nitric acid 
(§ 274 6 ). 

A The PBEoiPErATE does not bedissolye in the etheb : 
CINOHONIN. To confij:m, test the deportment on heating 
(§ 276, 3), or with potassium ferrocyanide (§ 276, 10). 

4 Put a portion of the origiual dry substance, or of the 
residue obtained by evaporating the original solution, in a 
watch-glass, and add concentrated sulphuricj acid. 

d, A faint rose-colored solution is obtained, whicb 
becomes intensely red upon addition of nitric acid: 
BBuciN. Confirm by nitric acid and stannous chloride 
(§279,6). 

A A yellow solution is obtained, which gradually turns 
yellowish-red, blood-red, and purplish-red: vebatbin. 
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c. A colorless solution is obtained, which remains 
colorless on standing. Add a fragment of potassium 
chromate; a deep blue coloration indicates strychnin, 
while no change indicates quinin. Confirm by chlorine- 
water and ammonia. 

6. To determine whether salicin, digitalin, or picrotoxin 
is present, mix a portion of the original dry substance, or 
the dry residue obtained by evaporation, with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. 

а. The substance becomes colored blood-red at once, 
and slow solution takes place, with the formation of a red 
liquid: salicin. Confirm by heating a portion of the 
solution with dilute sulphuric acid or with hydrochloric 
acid (§ 283, 4). 

б. The substance dissolves with a saffron-yellow color, 
and upon the addition of a trace of potassium dichromate, 
a violet-red, and finally an apple-green, coloration results : 
PICEOTOXIN. Confirm with nitric acid and sodium hy¬ 
droxide solution (§ 285, 6). 

c. The sample dissolves with a reddish-brown color, 
which, upon the addition of a drop of bromine solution, 
changes into a more or less pure purple color (§ 284, 4): 
DIOITALIN. 

h. Detection oe the non-volatile Alkaloids, etc., under 

CONSIDERATION IN SOLUTIONS WHICH MAY CONTAIN ALL OF 

THESE SUBSTANCES. ' 

§ 287. 

1. Acidify the solution with hydrochloric acid, add pure 
ether, free from alcohol, shake, separate the layer of ether, 
and allow it to evaporate in a glass dish. 

а. No RESIDUE REMAINS : absence of digitalin (G-erman *) 
and picrotoxin. Pass on to 2. 

б, A RESIDUE REMAINS : digitalin and picrotoxin may be 
suspected. Eepeat the extraction of the aqueous liquid 
with ether, in order to remove as completely as possible 
whatever is soluble in that solvent in acid solution, and 

♦ The French product would have to be brought into solution with chloro¬ 
form, into which, however, narcotin, if present, would also go. 
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let the ether evaporate. Proceed with the aqueous resi¬ 
due according to 2, and treat the residue of the ether 
solution, which may contain traces of atropin, as follows: 
a. Dissolve a portion in alcohol, and allow the solu¬ 
tion to evaporate slowly. Long silky needles radiating 
from a point indicate piceotoxin. Confirm according 
to the reactions given in § 285. 

)S. Dissolve a portion in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and add bromine solution. A more or less pure 
purple color indicates digitalin. 

y. Traces of ateopin can be recognized most cer¬ 
tainly by the dilating action of the aqueous solution 
of the residue upon the pupil of the eye. 

2. To a portion of the aqueous solution add a solution of 
iodine in potassium iodide, and to another portion add some 
phosphomolybdic acid. 

а. A PEECIPITATE IS PEODUCED IN BOTH OASES : alkaloids 
are indicated. Pass on to 3. 

б. No PEECIPITATE IS PEODUCED IN EITHEE CASE: the 
absence of alkaloids is indicated. Pass on to test for 
salicin according to § 283. 

3. To a small portion of the aqueous solution add solution, 
of caustic potash or soda till just alkaline, observe whether a 
precipitate is produced, then add more caustic potash or soda 
solution in large excess, and, after long standing, dilute with 
some more water. 

a. No PEECIPITATE WAS PEODUCED BY POTASSIUM OB SO¬ 
DIUM HYDEOXIDE, OE A PEECIPITATE SO PEODUCED HAS EEDIS- 
solved: presence of atropin, morphin, or cocain, and 
absence of all other alkaloids. Mix a fresh portion of 
the neutralized aqueous solution with sodium bicarbonate 
in excess, stir, and allow it to stand for some time. 

No PEECIPITATE IS PEODUCED : absence of morphin. 
Mix a portion of the aqueous liquid with sodium hy¬ 
droxide in excess, shake the liquid, which has remained 
clear or has become clear again, with ether, and find 
whether the latter leaves a residue of ateopin upon 
evaporation (§ 281, 6, 8, 9). Shake another portion of 
the acid solution with amyl alcohol, and find if this 
leaves cocain upon evaporation (§ 272, 9). 
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jS, A PRECIPITATE IS PRODUCED: MORPHIN. Filter it 
ofif, and test it further according to § 271, 7, 8, and 9. 
To test for atropin and cocain, proceed according 
to oc with new portions of the original solution which 
has been extracted with ether. 

6. A PRECIPITATE WAS PRODUCED BY CAUSTIC POTASH OR 
SODA, WHICH WOULD NOT DISSOLVE IN EXCESS OF THE PRECIP¬ 
ITANT, EVEN AFTER STANDING FOE SOME TIME, AND BY MODER¬ 
ATE DILUTION. Treat the larger part of the acidified aque¬ 
ous fluid like the small portion above, and filter. 
Proceed with the precipitate according to 4. Shake the 
alkaline filtrate with ether, allow it to stand for an hour 
(so that the morphin which has at first dissolved in the 
ether may separate again as completely as possible), and 
separate the ether from the aqueous solution. Allow the 
ether to evaporate, and test the residue for atropin ac¬ 
cording to § 281, 6, 8, 9. Separate any morphin from the 
aqueous layer by carbonic acid (§ 271, 4), and test it fur¬ 
ther according to § 271, 7, 8, and 9. Test a new portion 
of the original acid solution for cocain by shaking with 
amyl alcohol (see a, a). 

4. Wash the precipitate filtered off in 3, J, with cold water, 
dissolve it in a slight excess of dilute sulphuric acid, add 
solution of sodium bicarbonate till the fluid is neutral, stir 
actively, rubbing the sides of the vessel, and allow to stand 
for an hour. 

a. No PRECIPITATE IS FORMED : absence of narcotin and 
cinchonin. Boil the solution nearly to dryness, and take 
up the residue with cold water. If nothing insoluble re¬ 
mains, pass on to 6; but if a residue does remain, exam¬ 
ine it by 5 for quinin (of which a small amount may be 
present), strychnin, brucin, and veratrin. 

&. A PRECIPITATE IS FORMED. (This may contain nar¬ 
cotin, cinchonin, and quinin, compare § 286, 3, 1). Filter, 
proceeding with the filtrate according to a, and with the 
precipitate as follows: Wash it with cold water, dissolve 
in a little hydrochloric acid, add ammonia in excess, and 
then a not too small quantity of ether containing about 2 
per cent of alcohol. 

a. The precipitate has completely dissolved in 
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THE ETHEE, AND TWO CLEAR LAYERS OF FLUID ABE FORMED : 
absence of cinchonin, presence of quinin or narcotin. 
Evaporate the ethereal solution, take up the residue 
with a little hydrochloric acid, add water till the 
dilution is at least 1: 200, then sodium bicarbonate 
till neutral, and allow to stand for some time. A 
precipitate indicates narcotin. Confirm by chlorine- 
water and ammonia, also by sulphuric acid containing 
nitric acid (§ 274). Evaporate to dryness the clear 
fluid or the filtrate from the narcotin, and treat 
with water. If a residue remains, wash it, dissolve 
in hydrochloric acid, and add chlorine-water and 
ammonia. A green coloration indicates quinin. 

j3. The PRECIPITATE HAS NOT DISSOLVED IN THE 
ETHER, OR NOT COMPLETELY*. CINCHONIN, and perhaps 
also quinin or narcotin. Filter, and test the filtrate 
as in a: for quinin and narcotin. The precipitate 
consists of cinchonin, and may be further tested ac¬ 
cording to § 276, 3 and 10. 

5. With the residue insoluble in water and washed with 
that liquid, which was obtained in 4, a, by evaporating the 
liquid treated with sodium bicarbonate, proceed in the follow¬ 
ing manner, in order to examine it for quinin (of which small 
amounts might be present), strychnin, brucin, and veratrin. 
Dry it on the water-bath, and digest it with absolute alcohol, 
a. It DISSOLVES completely: absence of strychnin, 
presence of (quinin) brucin or veratrin. For further ex¬ 
amination, evaporate the alcoholic solution on the water- 
bath to dryness, and, if quinin has already been detected, 
divide the residue into two portions, and test one part for 
BRUCIN, with nitric acid and stannous chloride (§ 279, 6), 
the other for veratrin, by means of concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid (§ 280, 6), but if no quinin has as yet been 
detected, divide the residue into three portions, a,b,c; 
examine a and h for rrucin and veratrin in the manner 
just stated, and c for quinin, with chlorine-water and am¬ 
monia. However, if brucin was present, it would be 
necessary to treat c with absolute ether, to evaporate the 
ethereal liquid thus obtained, and test the residue for 
quinin. 
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6. It does not dissolve, or at ueast not completely : 
presence of strychnin, perhaps also of (quinin) brucin 
and veratrin. Filter, and examine the filtrate for (qninin) 
brucin and veratrin, as directed in a. The identity of the 
precipitate with strychnin is demonstrated by the reaction 
with sulphuric acid and potassium chromate (§ 278, 8). 

6. It is still necessary to test for salicin. For this pur¬ 
pose, add more hydrochloric acid to the rest of the acidified 
solution which has been exhausted with ether, and boil for 
some time. If a precipitate is formed, the presence of sali- 
OIN is indicated. Confirm by adding potassium chromate to 
the fluid containing the precipitate, and boiling (§ 283, 4); 
also by testing the original substance with concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid (§ 283, 3). 

c. Detection of the Alkaloids and of Digitalin and Picbo- 

TOXIN IN presence OF VEGETABLE OR ANIMAL EXTRACTIVE AND 

coloring matters. 

The presence of mucilaginous, extractive, and coloring 
matters renders the detection of the alkaloids a task of much 
greater difficulty than is the case under the previously as¬ 
sumed conditions. These matters obscure the reactions so 
much that we are even unable to determine by a preliminary 
experiment whether the substance under examination contains 
alkaloids or not. Several methods will now be given by means 
of which the separation of the alkaloids from such extraneous 
matters may be effected, and their detection made practicable. 
Which of these methods should be selected, will depend upon 
the circumstances of the case. Above all, attention should 
be called to the fact that only the alkaloids, etc., treated 
of in this book are taken into consideration in the methods 
to be described. The section, therefore, serves very well as 
an introduction for practice in investigations of this kind, but 
it is insufficient for actual chemico-legal investigations, both 
for the reason just stated, as well as because I have been un¬ 
able to take the ptomains (alkaloids of putrefaction) into ac¬ 
count, owing to the limited scope of the book. But these 
ptomains must be always taken into consideration in the in¬ 
vestigation of parts of dead bodies, and of animal substances 
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in general, in order that they may not be confused with the 
yegetable alkaloids, as has often happened. This may occur 
easily, if the analyst allows himself to be misled into con¬ 
cluding that some yegetable alkaloid is present on the strength 
of single reactions, for there are ptomains of many different 
kinds, and especially some which show a marked similarity 
to certain vegetable alkaloids as far as single reactions are 
concerned. For actual chemico-legal investigations, therefore, 
works must be used which, on the one hand, take into con¬ 
sideration all, or almost all, of the alkaloids, etc., or which, 
at least, treat the poisonous ones in a comprehensive man¬ 
ner, and which, on the other hand, consider the ptomains.* 

1. Stas’s Method f for the detection op poisonous Alka¬ 
loids (and of Digitalin and Piceotoxin), modified by J. and R 

Otto.| 


§ 288 . 

Stas’s process depends upon the following facts: 

a. The acid salts of the alkaloids are soluble in water 
and alcohol. 

The normal and acid salts of the alkaloids are gen¬ 
erally insoluble in ether. Hence, salts of the alkaloids 


*See especially the following: Fr. Jxjl. Otto’s ** Anleitung zur Aus- 
mittelung der Gifte/’ 6te Aufl., von Bob. Otto, Braunschweig (Fr. Vieweg 
und Sohn), 1884 (considers also the ptomains comprehensively); Dbagbn- 
noBFF, “Beitrage zur gerichtlichen Chemie einzelner organischer Gifte,” St. 
Petersburg (Schmitzdorff), 1872; Deaoendokjpp, “ Beitrage zur gerichtlichen 
Chemie,” St. Petersburg (Wieuecke), 1884; Oragendorff, ** Gerichtlich- 
chemische Ermittelung von Giften,” 3te Aufl., Gottingen (Yandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht), 1888; Sonitbnschein, Handbuch der gerichtlichen Chemie,” 2te 
Aufl. bearbeitet von Classen, Berlin (Hirschwald), 1881. In addition, a very 
great number of treatises deal particularly with ptomains, in regard to which 
I refer to my ** Zeitschrift fflr analytische Chemie,” as well as to the articles of 
Beckttrts, Chem. Centralbl, 1886, p. 894 ; Jesbrisch, 1889, II, 

p. 617; and Giotto and Spica, tdid., 1890,11. p. 978. 

t Bull, de FAcadImie de M^decine de la Belgique, 9, 304; Jahrb. f. prakt 
Pharm., 24, 313; Jahi-esb. von Liebig u. Kopp, 1851, 640, 

t Annal. d. Chem. u. Pharm., 100, 44 ; Fr. Jul, Otto’s “ Anleitung zur 
Ausmittelung der Gifte,” 6te Aufl., von Bob. Otto, p. 105 ei $eg, Cocain is 
not taken into consideration in this process. In regard to a modification of it, 
relating to the detection of cocain, compare Mitsbi, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 
28 , 384 . 
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do not usually pass into ethereal solution when the neu¬ 
tral or acid solution is shaken in ether, and hence also 
the alkaloids pass into aqueous solution as acid sulphates 
when the ethereal solution of the pure alkaloid is shaken 
with dilute sulphuric acid. 

y. If aqueous solutions containing the normal or acid 
salts of alkaloids are mixed with caustic, carbonated, or 
bicarbonated alkalies, the alkaloids are liberated, and if 
ether or amyl alcohol is now added, and the mixture 
is shaken, the pure alkaloids pass into solution in the 
solvent. 

It will be evident from what follows that there are certain 
exceptions to these general rules : 

a. If alkaloids are to be looked for in the contents of 
a stomach or intestines, in food, or generally in pappy 
matters, mix the substance with twice its weight of strong 
pure alcohol,* and just enough tartaric acid to give a de¬ 
cided reaction (the addition of more than this is to be 
avoided), and warm to 70® or 75® with the use of a return- 
condenser. Allow the mixture to cool thoroughly, filter, 
and wash with strong, pure alcohol. 

If the heart, liver, lungs, or similar organs are to be 
dealt with, cut them up fine, moisten with the acidified 
alcohol, squeeze, repeat the operation till the substance 
is exhausted, and filter the mixed fluids. 

&. Evaporate the alcohoHc fluids at a rather low tem¬ 
perature. This may be done in a porcelain dish on a water- 
bath, keeping the water not warmer than 80°. The tem¬ 
perature of the solution under these circumstances will not 
rise higher than 40° or 50°. If this temperature is con¬ 
sidered too high, hasten the evaporation by blowing air 
across the surface of the solution. Stas considers that 
the temperature should not exceed 35°; and he therefore 
evaporates under a bell-glass over sulphuric acid, with 
or without the aid of an air-pump, or in a retort with 
a current of air passing through it. Such extreme cau¬ 
tion, however, is very rarely necessary; at all events, the 


* This is to be rectified with the addition of some tartaric acid, in order to 
free it from alkaloidal substances (R. Otto). 
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principal part of the fluid may be always evaporated off 
on a gently heated water-bath. 

If insoluble substances separate on evaporation (fat, 
etc.), as is usually the case, Alter the now aqueous 
fluid through a moistened filter, and evaporate the filtrate 
and washings, as described above, to the consistence of an 
extract. If no insoluble substances separate on evaporat¬ 
ing the alcoholic fluid, it may be, of course, at once evapo¬ 
rated to the consistence of an extract. 

c. In order to make complete extraction possible, 
to the residue left on evaporation add gradually small 
portions of cold absolute alcohol, mix intimately, and 
finally add a larger quantity of alcohol, in order to 
separate everything that can be precipitated by it. Fil¬ 
ter the alcoholic extract through a filter moistened with 
alcohol, wash the residue with cold alcohol, evaporate the 
alcohoKc solution at a low temperature (see above), take 
up the residue with a little water, neutralize the greater 
part of the free acid with dilute caustic soda, leaving the 
solution faintly but distinctly add, and shake with pure 
ether, free from alcohol, fusel-oil, etc. (§ 23). By the aid ' 
of a separating-funnel, or a burette with a glass stop¬ 
cock, separate the ether from the aqueous layer, and re¬ 
peat the extraction of the acid aqueous solution with 
ether until the last ether extracts are no longer colored. 
Of the alkaloids, etc., taken into consideration here, the 
ether takes up, besides coloring matters, picrotoxin and 
digitalin (German, compare the foot-note on p, 715), 
and also traces of veratrin and atropin. It is advisable 
to keep the first, strongly colored ethereal extract apart 
from the subsequent ethereal washings, so that they may 
be examined separately (compare Ji). 

d. Gently warm the aqueous, acid solution which has 
been separated from ether, to remove the dissolved ether, 
and add solution of caustic soda cautiously, till the fluid 
gives a distinct reaction with turmeric-paper. The alka¬ 
loids are thus liberated, morphin* dissolving in the 

* Concerning the various reactions of morphin, oxydimorphin, 'apomor- 
phin, and codein, compare M. MarmI, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 24, 643, 
and Donath, Hesse, and Polstorff, ibid., 26, 743, 
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excess of sodium hydroxide. Shake the fluid with pure 
ether, and after an hour separate the two layers of fluid, 
as in c. The ethereal extract contains the whole of the 
alkaloids, except morphin, only a small part of which dis¬ 
solves in it. The amount of morphin dissolved by the 
ether is the smaller the more completely the acidified 
aqueous solution was freed from dissolved ether, and the 
longer the time which was allowed to elapse between the 
shaking with ether and the separation of the two layers 
of fluid. Allow a portion of the ethereal extract to evapo¬ 
rate in a large watch-glass, which should be placed upon 
a support heated to about 25° or 30° (to prevent con¬ 
densation of water). If no residue remains, no alkaloid 
was dissolved in the ether. Pass on to g. If a residue 
does remain, its appearance will give some idea of 
the nature of the alkaloid. Thus, oily streaks, which 
gradually collect to a drop, and when gently warmed 
give an unpleasant, suffocating odor, would indicate a 
fluid, volatile base; while again, a solid residue, or a tur¬ 
bid fluid containing solid particles in suspension, would 
indicate a non-volatile solid base. If the ethereal extract 
has left a residue, repeat the treatment of the aqueous 
fluid with larger amounts of ether, until a portion of the 
last ethereal washings leaves no residue on evaporation. 
Allow the mixed ethereal extracts to evaporate in a 
small glass dish placed upon a bath containing water at 
about 30°, keeping the little dish filled up by the addi- 
tion of fresh quantities. 

The aqueous fluid which contains any morphin pres¬ 
ent is to be examined according to g. 

e. If the acidified aqueous fluid in c has been well ex¬ 
hausted with ether, the alkaloids will remain in so pure 
a state on the evaporation of the ethereal extract that 
the tests may be applied at once to the residue. If the 
residue consists of oily streaks or drops, complete the 
evaporation in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, in order 
to remove the remainder of the ether and ammonia, and 
then test for coniin and nicotin, according to § 270. If the 
residue is crystalline, examine it* at first under the micro¬ 
scope, and then test it according to § 286 or § 287, unless 
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the appearance of the crystals should indicate a particu- 
lar alkaloid. If the residue consists of amorphous rings, 
dissolve it in absolute alcohol with the aid of a gentle 
heat, allow the solution to evaporate slowly, observe 
whether any crystals are thus formed, and then proceed 
as directed. 

/. If, on the contrary, the acidified aqueous fluid in c 
has been insufficiently treated with ether, the residue 
obtained on the evaporation of the ethereal extract will 
not be pure enough to be tested at once. In this case 
dissolve in water slightly acidified with sulphuric acid, 
filter, if necessary, and shake repeatedly with ether (the 
ethereal solution may contain the remainder of the picro- 
toxin and digitalin, and is to be treated like the ethereal 
solution in c), mix the aqueous solution, after it has been 
freed from dissolved ether by gentle warming, with 
caustic potash or soda solution in decided excess, and 
shake repeatedly with ether, using the precautions men¬ 
tioned in d, until the last extract leaves no residue upon 
evaporation. Allow the ethereal extracts to evaporate, 
as prescribed in d, and proceed with the now pure alka¬ 
loid residue accordiag to e*, and mix the alkaline, aque¬ 
ous fluid, which may contain the remainder of the mor- 
phin, with that obtained in d. 

g. The alkaline, aqueous liquid obtained in d, or in d 
and/, which must contain the whole or the greater part 
of the morphin, is treated as follows: First free it by 
gentle heating from the ether dissolved in it, add hydro¬ 
chloric acid to acid reaction, then ammonia in excess, 


* As it appears that strychnia cannot always he obtained pure in this way, 
Fb. Janssens recommends (Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 4, 48) mixing the solu¬ 
tion in dilute tartaric acid, containing the foreign substances, with sufficient 
finely powdered sodium bicarbonate, with stirring, so that the fluid may be 
acidified with free carbonic acid only. If any precipitate is formed, this 
should be filtered off as quickly as possible. The strychnin is dissolved in the 
free carbonic acid, and will be precipitated by boiling the filtrate and partially 
evaporating it. When it has been filtered off and washed, it is dissolved in a 
small quantity of dilute sulphuric acid (1; 200), potassium carbonate is added 
in excess, and the fluid is shaken with six times its volume of ether, which is 
then poured off and allowed to evaporate. Chloroform is to be preferred to 
ether for extracting the alkaline solution. 
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and without delay pure amyl alcohol,* and shake, t As 
morphin is decidedly more readily soluble in warm amyj. 
alcohol than in cold, it is advisable to dip the flask into 
warm water. Separate the two fluids by means of a 
funnel, and repeat the extraction of the ammoniacal 
liquid with fresh quantities of amyl alcohol. Allow the 
united amylic extracts to evaporate, after freeing them 
from water completely by allowing them to settle and 
filtering, and test the residue, if any remains, for morphin. 
If the residue is not pure enough, dissolve it in water 
acidified with sulphuric acid, filter, shake with warm 
amyl alcohol, mix the aqueous fluid with ammonia, and 
shake the alkaline solution with amyl alcohol. On evapo¬ 
rating this amylic extract, after freeing it from water, the 
morphin will remain pure, and is to be tested further 
according to § 271. In order to purify morphin, Scheibe 
prefers, after shaking the sulphuric acid solution of it 
with amyl alcohol, to add to the former a layer of a mixture 
of 10 parts of anhydrous ether and 1 part of 95 per cent 
alcohol, then to add ammonia, and extract by shaking. 
Upon evaporating the ether-alcohol, morphin remains 
behind. 

L The ethereal extracts obtained in c, or in c and/, 
have now to be tested for picrotoxin and digitalin. The 
extracts also contain coloring matters, etc., which are prin¬ 
cipally present in the first portions. It is therefore advis¬ 
able, following Otto’s advice, to evaporate the first, strongly 
colored portions apart from the subsequent portions, and 
to examine the residues separately. Moisten them with 
glacial acetic acid, warm with water, and filter the solu¬ 
tions from the insoluble matter, which generally has a 
resinous character. Then extract any piceotoxin and 
BIGITALIN that may be present iri the acid solutions by 
shaking with chloroform. Any traces' of ateopin, which 


* In regard to the necessary purification of the amyl alcohol to be used, • 
compare Haitinger, also W. Lbnz, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 22, 687. 

+ Stas recommended ether alone for the extraction of alkaloids, while 
L. V. UsLAB and J. Erdmann (Annal. d. Chem. u. Pharm., 120, 121, and 
122, 360) prefer the use of amyl alcohol only. However, it is generally best 
to employ both solvents in succession, as directed in the text 
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might be present here (compare § 287, 1), are finally 
obtained by adding an excess of ammonia to the acid, 
aqueous liquid which has been separated from the 
chloroform, and shaking out with benzol. Upon careful 
evaporation of the chloroform and the benzol extracts, 
the substances contained in them remain behind, and are 
to be examined further. 


2. Deagendoepf’s Method.* 

§ 289. 

The method elaborated by Deagendoepf, and gradually 
made more and more perfect by him, embraces a very large 
series of alkaloids and also takes many other organic sub¬ 
stances into consideration. This is given here in its outlines, 
and applied to the alkaloids, etc., which are here taken into 
consideration. It should be stated that care must be taken 
to carry out the separation of the liquids used for extraction 
in such a manner that they may be free from all water, when 
evaporated, it being most advantageous to separate them by 
means of a burette provided with a glass stop-cock. It should 
be added that the evaporations are to be effected at a rela¬ 
tively low temperature. If a solvent leaves a residue upon 
evaporation, the extraction is then to be repeated until the 
last extract no longer leaves a residue worth mentioning. 
The method includes the following operations : 

а. Extraction with water at 40 or 50°, after the addi¬ 
tion of dilute sulphuric acid to distinct acid reaction. 

б. Concentration of the aqueous extract to the consist¬ 
ence of syrup,t maceration of the residue with three or four 
volumes of alcohol for 24 hours at 30°, cooling and filter¬ 
ing, and washing with alcohol of 70 per cent by volume. 

c. Removal of the alcohol by distillation, filtration of 


* “Diegerichtlich-chemisclieEnnittelung von Giften/'3te Aufl., GStting- 
en (Vandenlioeck nnd Euprecht), 1888, p. 137 et seq, 

t If tli6 presence of decomposable alkaloids, bke morpbin, cocain, etc,, is 
suspected, it is better to omit the evaporation of the acid extract, and to mix 
this at once with four or five volumes of alcohol, in order to carry on the oper¬ 
ation from this point according to h. 
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the entirely cooled residue from the distillation after di¬ 
luting it with some water, if necessary. 

d. Extraction of the acid, aqueous solution by shaking 
with freshly rectified petroleum-ether. (None of the 
alkaloids, etc., considered here go into this extract.) 

e. Extraction of the acid, aqueous solution, by shaking 
with benzol. Digitalin (in the narrower sense), and also 
traces of veratrin, go into solution in benzol, 

f. Extraction of the acid, aqueous solution, by shaking 
with chloroform. By this are dissolved—cinchonin,* 
picrotoxin, digitalein, and also traces of narcotin, brucin, 
and veratrin. 

g* Extraction of the acid, aqueous solution (separated 
from chloroform), by shaking with petroleum-ether, in or¬ 
der to remove the remainder of the chloroform. 

A. Supersaturation of the aqueous solution with am- 
. monia, extraction of the ammoniacal liquid by shaking 
with petroleum-ether in the cold, and separating this 
liquid after long standing. Under these circumstances, 
coniin and nicotin, as well as small amounts of strych¬ 
nin, brucin, veratrin, and quinin, and also a part of the 
cocain, go into the petroleum-ether. 

i. Extraction of the ammoniacal, aqueous solution 
with benzol. (If the layer of benzol appears gelatinous, 
separate the jelly as far as possible from the water, place 
it upon a dry filter, cover the funnel with a plate of glass, 
and, after a few hours, press the jelly with a glass rod. 
Clear, liquid benzol is then separated.) Strychnin, bru¬ 
cin, quinin, cinchonin, atropin, veratrin, narcotin, and the 
rest of the cocain pass into the benzol. 

A. Extraction of the ammoniacal, aqueous solution, by 
shaking with chloroform. The remainder of the cincho¬ 
nin and a minute amount of morphin are thus extracted. 

Z. Extraction of the ammoniacal, aqueous solution 
with amyl alcohol. Morphin and salicin are obtained in 
solution. 

m. Evaporation of the ammoniacal, aqueous solution 
with the addition of powdered glass; extraction of the 


* According to my own experiments, no cinchonin is dissolved. 
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dry residue with chloroform. This operation is not 
necessary for the bodies that are here taken into consid¬ 
eration, because none of them are left. 


It is easy to see that the methods described in §§ 288 and 
289 may be modified in Yarious Y^ays, and that they may be 
greatly simplified when the object in view is exactly defined, 
when it is required to detect morphin in urine, or to dis¬ 
cover strychnin in a sample of food. Such modifications, 
therefore, have been recommended in large numbers, but, in 
regard to them, I must refer to my “ Zeitschrift fiir ana- 
lytische Chemie,” * and I will add here only a few methods 
which depend upon entirely different principles. 

3. Sonnenschmn’s Method.! 

§ 290. 

Extract the substance with water which has been strongly 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, evaporate the extract at 30® 
to the consistence of a thin syrup, dilute with water, allow 
the mixture to cool for a long time, filter, and add phospho- 
molybdic acid to the filtrate. After allowing it to settle for a 
considerable time, filter the precipitate containing all the alka¬ 
loids (but not digitalin, picrotoxin, and salicin), wash it with 

* Compare also Cushman, Chem. Centralbl., 1894, II, p. 461 (deals with 
the detection of strychnin in parts of dead bodies); Wormlet, 1890, 
n, p. 565 (concerning the detection of morphin in urine); Sebtini and Cam- 
FAm, ibid.t 1893,1, p. 184 (concerning the detection of quinin in urine) ; Lin- 
UEMANN and Mottbu, Pharmac. Centralhalle, 1893, p. 534 (concerning the de¬ 
tection of strychnin in beer, milk, etc., of morphin in beer and urine, and of 
quinin in beer). A few other more recent treatises should also be referred to 
here, which relate closely to the subject under consideration: Alt, Pharmac. 
Centralhalle, 1889, p. 484 (concerning the question as to the parts of the body 
In which injected morphin is present); Lamal, ihid„ 1889, p. 216 (concerning 
the conversion of morphin into oxymoiphin in the organism); Notes, Chem. 
Centralbl., 1894, I, p. 699, and Ipsbn, Pharmac. Centralhalle, 1894. p. 418 
(concerning the power of resistance of strychnin to putrefaction) ; Sonni^ 
Mobet, Chem. Centralbl., 1898, 1. p. 859, and Glasbnaf, ibid., 1894, II, 
p. 220 (concerning the changes which cocain undergoes in the organism). 

t SoNNBNSCJHEiN, “Handbuch der gerichtlichen Chemie,*' 2te Aufl., bear- 
beitet von Classen, Berlin (Hirschwald), 1881, p. 312. 
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water to which some phosphomolybdic acid and nitric acid 
have been added, and rinse it into a flask. After adding 
barium hydroxide to alkaline reaction, connect the flask with 
a condenser, and a receiver containing some hydrochloric acid 
and connected with a Peugot’s tube, and heat to boiling for a 
considerable time. Ammonia and volatile bases escape, and 
unite with the hydrochloric acid in the receiver. Precipitate 
the excess of barium hydroxide in the residue from the distil¬ 
lation, by means of carbonic acid, evaporate to drjmess, treat 
with strong alcohol, Alter, and allow the flltrate to evaporate. If 
the alkaloids remaining behind are not yet pure enough, they 
are to be purified by one of the methods given in §§ 288 or 289. 
If glue is present, which is also precipitated by phospho¬ 
molybdic acid, a suitable means of purification would be to 
dissolve the impure alkaloid in water with the addition of 
some* hydrochloric acid, and to carry out a separation by 
dialysis, according to method 4. 

4. Separation by Dialysis. 

§ 291. 

The dialytic method devised by Graham, and described in 
§ 8, may also be advantageously employed to effect the sepa¬ 
ration of alkaloids from the contents of the stomach, intes¬ 
tines, etc. Aci^fy with hydrochloric acid, and place the 
matter in the dialyzer. The alkaloids, being crystalloids, 
penetrate the membrane, and are found, for the greater part, 
after 24 hours, in the outer fluid ; from this they may, then, 
according to circumstances, either be thrown down at once, 
after concentration by evaporation, or they may be further 
purified by one of the methods described above. 

6. Method used by Graham and A. W. Hoemann* fob de¬ 
tecting Strychnin m Beer. 

§ 292. 

This method, which is based on the known fact, that a solu¬ 
tion of a salt of strychnin, when mixed and shaken with 


* Annal. d. Chem. u. Ph^rm., 83, 89. 
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animal charcoal, yields its strychnin to the charcoal, will un¬ 
doubtedly be found applicable also for the detection of other 
alkaloids. The process is conducted as follows: 

Shake the aqueous, neutral, or slightly acid liquid with ani¬ 
mal charcoal (Geaham and Hofmann used 30 g to the liter), let 
the mixture stand for from 12 to 24 hours, with occasional 
shaking, filter, wash the charcoal twice with water, then boil 
for half an hour with alcohol of 80 or 90 per cent, using 
about four times as much as the quantity of charcoal taken, 
and avoiding, by an appropriate arrangement, loss of alcohol 
by evaporation. Filter the alcohol hot from the charcoal, 
and distil the filtrate; add a few drops of solution of caustic 
potash to the residual, watery fluid, shake with ether (or bet¬ 
ter still with chloroform), and separate the solvent from the 
aqueous liquid. Upon spontaneous evaporation, this leaves 
the strychnin in a state of sufficient purity to admit of its 
further examination by reagents (see § 278). 

Macadam * employed the same method in his numerous 
experiments to detect strychnin in the bodies of dead animals. 
He treated the comminuted matters with a dilute aqueous 
solution of oxalic acid in the cold, filtered through muslin, 
washed with water, heated to boiling, filtered still warm from 
the coagulated albuminous matters, shook with charcoal, and 
proceeded in the manner just described. According to his 
statements, the residue left by the evaporation of the alco¬ 
holic solution was generally at once fit to be tested for strych¬ 
nin. Where it was not so, he treated the residue again with 
solution of oxalic acid, and repeated the process with animal 
charcoal.f 


*Pliann. Journ. Trans., XVI, 120, 160, Liebig and Kopp, Jahresbericht, 
1856, p, 759. 

t In regard to other methods of procedure differing essentially from those 
given above, compare Chandblon, Zeitschr. f. analyt. Chem., 24, 485; 
Kobekt. z&w?., 30, 755; Kuster and Hilgeh, Chem. Oentralbl., 1889, 11, 
p. 717; Hilgee and Jansen, ibid., 1894, 1, pp. 114 and 282. 
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When the student has made himself familiar with the de¬ 
portment of bodies to reagents, and has learned by practice 
how the metals and acids belonging to different groups, and 
also the members of one and the same group, may be sepa¬ 
rated from one another and recognized by the aid of regeants, 
he proceeds to make actual investigations, in order to learn 
qualitative chemical analysis. In analyzing for the sake of 
practice, it is not a matter of indifference whether the student 
follows no rule or order whatever in the selection of the 
substances which he intends to analyze, or whether, on the 
contrary, his investigations and experiments proceed sys¬ 
tematically. Many ways, indeed, may lead to the desired end, 
but one of them will invariably prove the shortest. I will, 
therefore, here point out a course which experience has shown 
to lead safely and speedily to the attainment of the object in 
view. 

When analyzing for the sake of practice only, the student 
must above all things possess the means of verifying the re¬ 
sults obtained by his experiments, for it is only in this way 
that confidence is established in the certainty of the opera¬ 
tion, and a positive reliance, a necessary self-confidence, is 
awakened. It is only from such a course that he becomes 
convinced that the end is attained only by a regular and well- 
planned process. The substances to be examined should, 
therefore, be mixed by another person who knows their exact 
composition. If there is no opportunity for doing this, it is bet¬ 
ter that the student, should mix them for himself, and then 

detect the constituents exactly as if he did not know them, 
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rather than that he should choose entirely unknown substances 
for examination. If a beginner is given a substance to analyze, 
the con stitutents of which are not exactly known, there is no 
doubt that he will find something, but he will gain little con¬ 
fidence in the method or in his own ability if his instructor is 
obliged to answer him, It is quite possible,” or It may be 
so,” and is unable to say “ Tes ” or “ No.” 

According to his individuality and his previous preparation, 
one student will be obliged to make a large number of inves¬ 
tigations, while another will require a smaller number, before 
he understands the subject. The following plan of one hun¬ 
dred examples is given, because I am convinced that such a 
number of appropriately chosen analyses is sufficient, on the 
average, for learning the process thoroughly. 

A. From 1 to 20. 

Aqueous solutions of simple salts, e.gr., sodium sulphate, 
calcium nitrate, cupric chloride, etc. These investigations 
will serve to teach the student the method of analyzing sub¬ 
stances soluble in water, which contain but one metal. In 
these examples, it is only intended to ascertain what metal is 
present in the fluid under examination; and neither the 
detection of the acid nor the proof of the absence of all other 
metals besides the one detected is required. 

B. From 21 to 60. 

Salts, etc., containing one metal and one acid, bto., in the 
SOLID state (in form of powder), e.gr., barium carbonate, 
sodium borate, calcium phosphate, arsenious oxide, sodium 
chloride, hydrogen potassium tartrate, cupric acetate, barium 
sulphate, lead chloride, etc. These analyses will serve to 
teach the student how to make a preliminary examination of 
a solid substance by heating in a tube and before the blow¬ 
pipe ; how to convert it into a proper form for analysis, 
i.6., how to dissolve or decompose it; how to detect one metal, 
even in substances insolvhle in water ; and how to demonstrate 
the presence of om acid. The detection of both the metal 
and the acid is required, but it is not necessary to prove that 
no other bodies are present. These examples induce more 
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acute observation, and give occasion for deeper reasoning, 
because the observations made in the preliminary testing, the 
behavior of the substance towards solvents, and the knowledge 
of the metal present, lead to the consideration of the acids 
for which it is necessary to test. 

0. From 51 to 65. 

Aqueous ob acid solutions of several metals. These in¬ 
vestigations will serve to teach the student the method of 
separating and distinguishing several metals from each other. 
The proof is required that no other metals are present besides 
those detected. No regard is paid to the acids. 

D. From 66 to 80. 

Dry mixtures of every description. A portion of the 
salts should be organic, another inorganic ; a portion of the 
compounds, soluble in water or hydrochloric acid, another 
insoluble, c.g^., mixtures of sodium chloride, calcium carbon¬ 
ate, and cupric oxide,—of magnesium ammonium phosphate, 
and arsenious oxide,—of calcium tartrate, calcium oxalate, 
and barium sulphate,—of sodium phosphate, ammonium 
nitrate, and potassium acetate, etc. 

These investigations will serve to teach the student the 
preliminary examination of complex substances; how to treat 
mixtures of different substances with solvents ; how to detect 
several acids in presence of each other; how to detect the 
metals in presence of phosphates, oxalates, etc., of the alkali- 
earth metals; and they will also serve as a general introduction 
to scientific and practical analysis. All the component parts 
must be detected, and the nature of the substance ascertained. 

E. From 81 to 100. 

Native compounds, articles of commerce, etc. Mineral 
and other waters, minerals of every description, soils, ashes 
of plants, potash, soda, alloys, colors, etc. 
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Pbactioe. 
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The manner in which the results of analytical investiga¬ 
tions, made for practice, ought to be recorded is not a matter 
of indifference, and although any way of recording may 
answer the purpose, some methods are better adapted than 
others for rapidly impressing the subject upon the mind, and 
inducing, quickly but thoroughly, a comprehension of the 
whole field. 

The following examples will serve to illustrate the method 
which I have found the most suitable and convenient in this 
respect: 

Plan of EEOOBniNa the Eesxjlts of Expebiments, Nos. 1-20. 

* Colorless fluid of neutral reaction. 


HCl, 

m precipitate, 
consequently no 

Kg' 

H,S, 

no pr&npiiaie, 
no Pb 
“ He" 

“ Ou 
“ Bi 
“ Cd 

(NH,XS, 
no precfmitate, 
no Pe" 

“ Mn 
« Ni 
« Co 
“ Zn 

(NHAOO, 
and NHjCl, 
a white precipitate, 
consequently ei¬ 
ther Ba, Sr, or 
Oa. No precipi¬ 
tate by solution 
of CaSO^, conse¬ 
quently OALaXJM. 


“ As 
“ Sb 
« Sn 
“ An 
“ Pt 

“ A1 
« Or 


“ Fe'" 
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Plan op Eecxjhding the Eesxjlts op Expeeiments, Nos. 21-50. 

White powder, fusing in the water of crystallization upon 
application of heat, then remaining unaltered. Glows 
when heated before the blowpipe upon • charcoal. The 
NaPO, bead is not colored by it, and remains clear upon 
cooling. Soluble in water. Eeaction neutral. 


HCl, 

H,S, 

(NH,).S, 

(NH,),CO. 

no ppt. 

no 

no ppt. 

and NH,C1, 

no 


HNaNH^PO. and 
NH.OH, 

a white, crystaUine 

ppL 

consequently 

HAGNEBIUM. 


The detected metal being Mg, and the analyzed substance 
being soluble in water, the acid radical can only be 01, I, Br, 
SO 4 , NO,, etc. The preliminary examination has proved the 
absence of the organic acids and of nitric acid. 

Bad, produces a white precipitate, which HCl fails to 
dissolve; consequently sulphubio acid. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Table of Solubhities. 

Shovjing the classes to which the compounds of the commonly 
occurring dements hdong in respect to their solubility in water, 
hydrochloric acid, nitric add, or aqua regia. 

§295. 

Peeluhnabx Eemabks. 

For the sake of brevity, the classes to which the com. 
pounds belong, according to the division made in § 214, are 
expressed by letters. These have the following signification; 

W or w, soluble in water. 

A or a, insoluble in water, but soluble in hydrochloric 
acid, nitric acid, or in aqua regia. 

I or i, insoluble in water, hydrochloric acid, or nitric acid. 

Further, substances standing on the border-lines are in¬ 
dicated as follows : ' 

W—A or w—a, difficultly soluble in water, but soluble in 
hydrochloric acid or nitric acid. 

■W_I or w—i, difficultly soluble in water, the solubility 

not being greatly increased by the addition of acids. 

A—I or a—i, insoluble in water, difficultly soluble in 

acids. . . 

If the behavior of a compound to hydrochloric and nitric 
acids is essentially different, this is stated in the notes. ^ 

Capital letters indicate common substances used in the 
arts and in medicine, while the small letters are used for 
those less commonly occurring. 

The salts are generally considered as normal, but basic 
and acid salts, as well as double salts, in case they are im¬ 
portant in medicine or in the arts, are referred to in the notes. 

The small numbers in the table refer to notes on the 
following pages. 
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NOTES TO TABLE OE SOLUBILITIES. 

1. Potassium dichromate, W. 

2. Potassium boro-tartrate, W. 

3. Hydrogen potassium oxalate, W. 

4. Hydrogen potassium carbonate, W. 

6. Hydrogen potassium tartrate, W. 

6. Ammonium potassium tartrate, W. 

7. Sodium potassium tartrate, W. 

8. Ammonium sodium phosphate, W. 

9. Acid sodium borate, W. 

10. Hydrogen sodium carbonate, W. 

11. Tri-calcium phosphate, A. 

12. Ammonium magnesium phosphate, A. 

13. Potassium aluminium sulphate, W. 

14. Ammonium aluminium sulphate, W. 

15. Potassium chromium sulphate, W. 

16. Zinc sulphide, as sphalerite, soluble in nitric acid with 

separation of sulphur; in hydrochloric acid, only upon 
heating. 

17. Manganese dioxide, easily soluble in hydrochloric acid; 

insoluble in nitric acid. 

18. Nickel sulphide is rather easily decomposed by nitric 

acid; very difficultly by hydrochloric add. 

19. Cobalt sulphide, like nickel sulphide. 

20. Ammonium ferrous sulphate, W. 

2L Ammonium ferric chloride, W. 

22. Potassium ferric tartrate, W. 

23. Silver sulphide, only soluble in nitric acid. 

24. Minium is converted by hydrochloric acid into leacr 

chloride; by nitric acid, into soluble lead nitrate and 
brown lead peroxide which is insoluble in nitric acid. 

25. Tri-basic lead acetate, W. 

26. Mercurius solubilis Hahnemanni, A. 
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27. Basic mercuric sulphate, A. 

28. Mercuric chloride-amide, A. 

29. Mercuric sulphide, not soluble in hydrochloric acid, nor 

in nitric acid, but soluble in aqua regia upon heating. 

30. Ammonium cupric sulphate, W. 

31. Copper sulphide is decomposed with difficulty by hydro¬ 

chloric acid, but easily by nitric acid. 

32. Basic cupric acetate, partially soluble in water, and com¬ 

pletely in acids. 

33. Basic bismuth chloride, A. 

34. Basic bismuth nitrate, A. 

35. Sodium auric chloride, W. 

36. Gold sulphide is not dissolved by hydrochloric acid, nor 

by nitric acid, but it is dissolved by hot aqua regia. 

37. Potassium platinic chloride, W—I. 

38. Ammonium platinic chloride, W—I. 

^9, Platinum sulphide is not attacked by hydrochloric acid, 
is but slightly attacked by boiling nitric acid (if it has 
been precipitated hot), but is dissolved by hot aqua 
regia. 

40. Ammonium stannic chloride, W. 

41. Stannous sulphide and stannic sulphide are decomposed 

and dissolved by hot hydrochloric acid, and are con¬ 
verted by nitric acid into oxide which is insoluble in 
an excess o'f nitric acid. Sublimed stannic sulphide is 
dissolved only by hot aqua regia, 

42. Antimonious oxide, soluble in hydrochloric acid, not in 

nitric acid. 

43. Basic antimonious chloride, A. 

44. Antimony sulphide is completely dissolved by hydro¬ 

chloric acid, especially upon heating; it is liecomposed 
by nitric acid, but dissolved only to a slight degree. 

45. Calcium antimony sulphide, W—^A. 

46. Potassium antimony tartrate, W. 

47. Hydrogen calcium malate, W. 
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detection in complex com- 

pounds .518, 521 

in simple com¬ 
pounds .460, 467 

Alcohol, as reagent. 58 

Alkaline solutions, examination of.473 

Alkaloids.661 

detection of.712 

in food, etc.719 

of putrefaction.719 

Alloys, examination of.442 

Aluminium, as reagent. 83 

deportment with reagents.. 165 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds, 

494, 496, 501, 526 
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in silicates. 535 
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pounds. 453,468, 470 
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deportment with reagents.. 137 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds.509 
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in simple com¬ 
pounds .454 

in soils . 667 

in waters. ...545, 561 

molybdate, as reagent. 97 

oxalate, as reagent . 90 

sulphide, as reagent. 85 

Antimony, deportment with reagents... 271 

detection in alloys.443 

in complex com¬ 
pounds .485, 487 

in food, etc. 697 

in simple com¬ 
pounds .448 
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properties of.271 
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properties.278 
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agents.278 
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, detection in complex compounds, 

483, 487, 510, 526 
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in mineral waters. 568 
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in simple compounds.448 
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etc., examination of . 623 

Atropin, deportment with reagents. .. 703 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds.716, 717 

in food,etc..722,725, 727 
in simple com¬ 
pounds.714 


Barium carbonate, as reagent. 105 

chloride, as reagent.103 

deportment with reagents.147 

detection in complex com¬ 
pounds....500, 605, 522 
in food,dead bodies, 

etc . 697, 698, 600 

in mineral waters, 

553, 555 

in silicates .535 

in simple com¬ 
pounds....463,463, 471 
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660, 561, 668 

hydroxide, as reagent. 81 

nitrate, as reagent.104 

Baryta, as reagent . 81 

-water, as reagent. 81 

Beakers. 46 

Benzoic acid, deportment with reagents. 409 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds ...518, 521 
in simple com¬ 
pounds .. .460, 467 
Beryllium, deportment with reagents... 172 

detection of .652, 653, 654 

Bismuth, deportment with reagents.... 244 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds .489 
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in simple com¬ 
pounds .449 
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Bismuth, hydroxide, as reagent. 84 

properties of.244 

Blowpipe. 22 

flame . 24 

Borax, as reagent.126 

Boric acid, deportment with reagents... 334 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds .502, 614 

in mineral waters. 555 
in silicates.... 536, 539 
in simple com¬ 
pounds, 

456, 457, 464, 466 
Bromine, deportment with reagents . 357 

detection in complex com¬ 
pounds.512, 528 

in mineral waters.. 555 
in simple com¬ 
pounds. .457, 466, 469 

properties of .357 

Brucin, deportment with reagents. 697 

detection in complex com¬ 
pounds.718 

in food, etc.727 

in simple com¬ 
pounds.■ . 714 

Butyric acid, deportment with reagents. 418 
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Cadmium, deportment with reagents... 247 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds .488 

in food, etc.599 

in simple com¬ 
pounds .447 

properties of .247 

Caesium, deportment with reagents. ... 142 

detection of.665 

in mineral waters... 558 

Calcium chloride, as reagent.106 

deportment with reagents. 153 

detection in complex com* 

pounds...500, 502, 505 
in simple com¬ 
pounds, 

463, 463, 470, 471 
in sinter deposits... 561 

in soils.567, 568 

, in waters .543, 545 

fluoride, as reagent.121 

hydroxide, as reagent. 82 

sulphate, as reagent. 105 

Carbon, detection in alloys. 444 

in the free state, or in 

mixtures.469 

In silicates.585 

disulphide, as reagent. 64 

properties of.347 

Carbonates, alkali-metal; 

detection in ashes. 624 

in soils.666 

in waters.544 

Carbonic acid; 

dei)ortment with reagents.347 

detection in complex compounds. .510, 519 
in sim pie compounds... .465, 465 

in smter deposits.658 

in soils.566, 668 

in waters.548, 644, 646, 649 

Cerium, deportment with reagents. 178 

detection of. 652, 668, 654 

Charcoal for blowpipe experiments. ... 26 
Chloric acid, deportment with reagents, 890 
. detection in complex com¬ 
pounds.518 

in simple com- 

_ , . pounds. 457 

Chlonne, as reagent . 65 

deportment with reageuts. ... 355 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds.. 613,524, 528 
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Chlorine, detection in silicates.. .. 636, 539 
in simple com¬ 
pounds... 457, 466, 469 

in soils.566 

in waters . 544 

properties of. 365 

Chloroform, as reagent. 54 

Chlorous acid, deportment with re¬ 
agents .385 

Chromic acid: 

deportment with reagents . 317 

detection in complex compounds..510, 526 

in food, etc. 600 

in simple compounds.. .455, 465 
Chromic iron-ore, decomposition of... . 527 
Chromium, deportment with reagents,. 168 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds, 

495, 496, 501, 527 
in food, dead bod¬ 
ies, etc.. 600, 601 
in presence of or¬ 
ganic matter.. 672 
in simple com¬ 
pounds, 

450, 452, 463, 469 
Cinchonin, deportment with reagents. . 689 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds. 718 

in food, dead bod¬ 
ies, etc.727 

in simple com¬ 
pounds. 714 

Citric acid, deportment with reagents.. 398 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds. 517 

in simple com¬ 
pounds.. .. 459, 465 

Coatings on charcoal. 25 

Cobalt, deportment with reagents. 202 

detection in complex com¬ 
pounds.. .497, 499, 502 

in food, etc.599 

in simple com¬ 
pounds .450, 462 

in sinter deposits.... 561 

nitrate, as reagent.127 

properties of. 202 

Coloration of flame. 36 

Cocain, deportment with reagents . .. 679 
detection in complex comp’s.... 716 

in food, etc.727 

in simple compounds. 714 

Ooniin, deportment with reagents. 669 

detection in food, etc.';28, 727 

Copper, as reiigent. W 

deportment with reagents.240 

detection in complex comp’s... 488 

in food, etc.598 

in simple compounds. 449 
in sinter deposits... . 661 

in soils.568 

in waters.647 

properties of.240 

sulphate, as reagent.112 

Crenic acid, detection in sinter deposits 663 

^ ^ in soils.670 

Crystallization. 5 

Cyanides, insoluble in water, analysis of 629 
Cyanogen, deportment with reagents .. 864 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds. 512, 628, 529 
in food, dead bod¬ 
ies, etc .603 

in simple com¬ 
pounds. 457, 465, 468 

D. 

Decantation. 12 

Deflagration. 21 

. 14, 672; 684, 729 
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Didsrmium, deportment with reagents.. 180 

detection of. 662, 663, 654 

Digitalin, deportment with reagents.... 708 
detection in complex comp's.. 716 
in food, etc. 722, 726, 727 

_ in simple comp’s_715 

Distillation.. 17 

Distilling apparatus. 17 


E. 


Ether, as reagent. 64 

Evaporation. 16 


F. 


Ferric chloride, as reagent.. 108 

Ferricyanogen : 

deportment with reagents.370 

detection in complex compounds, 

510, 512, 529 
in simple compounds... .455, 456 
Ferrocyanogen : 

deportment with reagents. 369 

detection in complex compounds.. 512, 529 

in simple compounds.. 457 

FerroTis sulphate, as reagent..107 

Filtering-paper. 10 

stands . 11 

Filtration . 9 

Flame, coloration of. 36 

parts of.23, 31 

Fluorine: 

deportment with reagents . 339 

detection in complex compounds, 

600, 508, 614, 620, 526, 627 

in mineral waters.552 

in silicates.536, 539 

in simple compounds, 

456, 464, 466, 470 

in sinter deposits. 563 

in soils. 568 


Fluxing. 20 

Formic acid, deportment with reagents 415 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds.619 

in simple com- • 

pounds. 460 

Funnels.11, 46 

Fusion. 20 


GallLum, deportment with reagents. 223 

detection of. 662, 653 

Oeic acid, detection in soils.670 

Giermanium, deportment with reagents, 304 

detection of .649 

Cilucinum, deportment with reagents... 172 

detection of.652, 653, 654 

Gk>ld chloride, as reagent. 114 

deportment with reagents.^ 

detection in alloys.443 

in complex compounds.. 487 
in simple compounds.... 449 
Oypsum, solution of, as reagent. 105 

H. 

Humic acid, detection in soils. .. ... .. 570 
Hydriodic acid, deportment with re¬ 
agents.361 

Hydrobromic acid, deportment with re- 

• ^ agents.a57 

Hydro^lorauric acid, as reagent.114 

Hydrochloric acid, as reagent. 63 

deportment with re¬ 
agents.355 

Hydrochloroplatinic acid, as reagent... 113 
Hydrocyanic acid, deportment with re¬ 
agents.364 

detection in food, etc. 603 
Hydroferrlcyanic acid, deportment with 

reagents. 870 
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Hydrof errocyanic acid, deportment with 

reagents .869 

Hydrofluoric acid, as reagent. 121 

deportment with re¬ 
agents. 339 

Hydrofluosilicic acid, as reagent. 67 

deportment with 

reagents .327 

detection of. 655 

Hydrogen sulphide, as reagent. 69, 586 

deportment with re¬ 
agents .372 

detection in min¬ 
eral waters. 649 

solution, as reagent. 74 
Hydrosulphuric acid, deportment with 

reagents.372 

Hypochlorous acid, deportment with 

reagents.384 

Hypophosphorousacid, deportment with 

reagents.385 

Hirposulphurous (thiosulphuric) acid, 
deportment with reagents. 3^ 


L 

Ignition. 18 

Indigo prism. 38 

solution, as reagent.117 

Indium, deportment with reagents.221 

detection of. 652, 653,654 

properties of.221 

Inorganic bodies, detection in presence 

of organic matter.671 

Iodic acid, deportment with reagents.. 823 

Iodine, deportment with reagents.361 

detection in complex com¬ 
pounds.512, 528 

in mineral waters.656 

in simple compounds, 

457, 466, 469 

properties of .361 

with potassium iodide, as re¬ 
agent.663 

Iridium, deportment with reagents.305 

detection of. 649, 650 

Iron, as reagent.84 

Iron (ferric) chloride, as reagent.108 

deportmenc with reagents, 209 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds .. 496, 500 

in mineral wa¬ 
ters .550 

in silicates.536 

in simple com¬ 
pounds. 447 

in sinter deposits, 560 

in soils.567 

Iron (ferrous), deportment with re¬ 
agents..206 

detection in complex com¬ 
pounds.. 496,500 
in mineral wa¬ 
ters, 543, 550, 554 
in silicates ... 636 
in simple com¬ 
pounds, 460, 462 

in soils.480 

sulphate, as reagent.... 107 
sulphide.69 


L. 

Lactic acid, deportment with reagents, 417 

Lamps, use of.27 

Xiantihanum, deportment with reagents, 179 

detection of. 652,658, 654 

Lead acetate, as reagent. 110 

deportment with reagents....282 

detection in complex compounds, 

472, 489, 523, 524 
in food, etc.699 
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Lead detection in simple compounds, 

446, 448, 461, 469 

in sinter deposits.560 

in waters.547 

peroxide, as reagent.^ 

properties of.282 

Lithium, deportment with reagents.144 

detection of.655 

in mineral waters... 557 

in soils. 667 

Litmus-paper. 115 


Magnesium, deportment with reagents, 156 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds .... 502,506 
in simnle com¬ 
pounds.... 454, 462 
in sinter deposits, 561 
in waters ... 544, 645 

sulphate, as reagent. 107 

Malic acid, deportment with reagents... ^1 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds .517 

in simple com¬ 
pounds.460 

Manganese, deportment with reagents, 194 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds, 495,496,502 
in mineral "waters, 554 
in simple com¬ 
pounds, 450,452,462 

in soils. 566, 568 

properties of. 194 

Marsh’s apparatus.283 

Mercuric chloride, as reagent .Ill 

salts, deportment with re¬ 
agents.286 

detection in complex 

compounds, 490 
in food, etc., 

596,697 
in simplecom- 
pounds.448 

Mercuric cyanide, detection in food, 

etc. 609 

Mercurous salts, deportment with re¬ 
agents. 229 

detection in complex 

compounds^.. 473 
in food, etc.. 597 
in simple com¬ 
pounds.... 446,461 

nitrate, as reagent.Ill 

Mercury, detection in food, dead bodies, 

etc. 696, 597 

in presence of or¬ 
ganic bodies.571 

properties of.229 

Metallic poisons, detection in food, etc., 581 
Metaphosphoric acid, deportment with 

reagents.834 

Microscope, use in qualitative analysis.. j- 48 

Mineral waters, analysis of. 

Molybdenum, deportment with reagents 807 

detection of., ^.649, 660 

solution, as reagent. 97 

Morphin, deportment with reagents ... 673 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds .717 

in food, etc., 

722, 724, 725, 727 
in simple com¬ 
pounds .713 


N. 

Narcotin, deportment with reagents.... 682 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds . 718 
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Narcotin, detection in foods, etc. 727 

in simple com¬ 
pounds .714 

Nickel, deportment with reagents .. .. 198 
detection m complex compounds, 

498, 499, 502 

in food, etc.599 

in simple compounds, 

450, 462 

in sinter deposits.661 

properties of.198 

Nicotin, deportment with reagents. 666 

detection in food, etc .. .723, 727 

Niobium, deportment with reagents... 188 

detection of.645, 652 

Nitric acid, as reagent.60, 687 

deportment with reagents... 386 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds.513 

in simple com¬ 
pounds.457, 465 

in soils .566, 567 

in waters.544,555 

Nitro-hydrochloric acid, as reagent. 67 

Nitrous acid, deportment with reagents 381 

detection in soils.567 

in waters.... 645, 550 
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Organic substances in silicates.535 

in soils. 569 

in waters, 

646, 650, 561, 662 

Orthophosphoric acid, deportment with 

reagents. 327 

detection in 

ashes .625 

Osmium, deportment with reagents.. . 254 

detection of. 649, 651 

Oxalic acid, deportment with reagents. 837 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds. 502, 514, 520 
in simple com¬ 
pounds, 

456, 459, 464, 466 
Oxidizing flame.23, 24 
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Fidladimn, deportment with reagents... 252 

detection of .649, 651 

properties of.262 

sodium chloride,as reagent. 114 
Perchloric acid, deportment wi^ re¬ 
agents. 393 

Phosphates, alkali-earth metal: 

in complex compounds.498 

injflaiple compounds .463 

Phosphowitimonic acid, as reagent.665 

Phosphtnaaolybdic acid, as reagent.664 

Phosphoric acid ; 

d^rtment with reagents.327 

detection in complex compounds, 

. 502, 614, 620, 526 

m sihcates . 535 , 539 

in simple compounds,456,464,467 

in sinter deposits.660 

in soils .667,668 

in waters.643, 644, 652 

Phosphorous acid, deportment with re- 

agents.846 

, , detection in food, etc. 622 

Phosphorus, detection in food, etc.610 

properties of. 327 

Phosphotungstic acid, as reagent.665 

Picric acM, as reagent. 685 

Picrotoxin, deportment with reagents.*. 710 
detection in complex com- 

poun(&.716 
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Ficrotoxin, detection in food, etc., 

722, 72B, 727 
in simple com¬ 
pounds .715 

Pipette. 47 

Flatinic chloride, as reagent.113 

Platinum crucibles, use of.20, 45 

deportment with reagents.... 261 

detection in alloys.443 

in complex com¬ 
pounds .487 

in simple com¬ 
pounds .449 

foil and wire. 46 

properties of.261 

Poisons, detection in legal cases.579 

Porcelain dishes and crucibles . 46 

Potassium acid pyroantimonate, as re¬ 
agent. 96 

bismuth iodide, as reagent.. 664 
cadmium iodide, as reagent. 668 

chlorate, as reagent.586 

chromate, as reagent. 95 

cyanide, as dry reagent_123 

as wet reagent .... 99 
deportment with reagents... 131 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds.509 

in presence of or¬ 
ganic matter... 572 

in silicates. 538 

in simple com¬ 
pounds.454 

in soils. 567, 568 

in waters.546 

disulphate, as reagent.122 

ferricyanide, as reagent .... 101 

ferrocyanide, as reagent.101 

hydroxide, as reagent. 76 

iodide and iodine, as rea¬ 
gent.668 

mercuric iodide, as reagent.. 663 

nitrite, as reagent. 95 

sulphate, as reagent. 89 

sulphocyanide, as reagent... 102 

Precipitation. 8 

Preliminary examination of substances 428 
Propionic acid, deportment with rea¬ 
gents.418 

Ptomains. 719 

Pyrophosphoric acid, deportment with 

reagents.383 

detection in ashes €25 

Q; 

Quinin, deportment with reagents.685 

detection in complex com¬ 
pounds .718 

in foods, etc.727 

in simple com- 
« pounds.714, 715 

B. 

Bacenaic acid, deportment with rea¬ 
gents.406 

Reagents. 48 

for alkaloids.062 

Reducing flame... 

Rhodium, deportment with reagents... 253 

detection of . 049, 651 

Rubidium, deportment with reagents... 142 

detection of.055 

in mineral waters. 558 
Ruthenium, deportment with reagents. 256 
detection of. 049, 651 

S. 

Salicin, deportment with reagents.707 


Sahcin, detection in complex com¬ 
pounds .719 

in food, etc.727 

in simple com- 

^ pounds.715 

Salicylic acid, deportment with rea¬ 
gents .410 

detection in complex 

comp’s.... 518 
in simple 
comp’s 460, 467 

Salts, as reagents. 89 

Selenium, deportment with reagents... 313 

detection of. 649, 650 

Silicates, analysis of.583 

Silicic acid, deportment with reagents.. 350 
detection before the blow¬ 
pipe .434 

in complex com¬ 
pounds 499, 502, 

510, 515, 520, 526 
in simple com¬ 
pounds, 451, 

452, 463, 465 470 
in sinter deposits 

661, 562 

in soils. 567, 568 

in waters .... 643, 545 

Silicon, detection in alloys.444 

Silver, deportment with reagents.227 

detection in complex com¬ 
pounds.473, 523, 524 

in food, etc. 597 

in presence of organic 

. matter.672 

in simple compounds, 

446, 461, 469 

nitrate, as reagent.109 

properties of ...227 

Sinter deposits, analysis of.558 

Sodium acetate, as reagent. 91 

acid tartrate, as reagent. 68 

ammonium phosphatOr as re¬ 
agent. 127 

biborate, as reagent.125 

bisulphite, as reagent. 94 

carbonate, as reagent.92,122 

deportment with reagents.136 

detection in complex compounds 509 

in silicates .538 

in simple compounds.. 454 

• in soils.667,568 

in waters .545 

formate^as reagent.124 

hydroxide, as reagent. 76 

metaphosphate, as reagent ... 127 

nitrate, as reagent.121 

I)al]adious chloride, as reagent. 114 

phosphate, as reagent. 90 

-potassium carbonate, as re¬ 
agent.118 

sulphide, as reagent. 87 

Soils, analysis of.563 

Solubilities, table of.7^ 

l^lution. 4 

of bodies for analysis.437, 681 

Spectroscope... 89 

Spectrum analysis. 86 

Spirit-lamps. 27 

Stannous chloride, as reagent.112 

Strontium, deportment with reagents... 150 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds...500, 505,522 
in mineral waters.. 565 
in simple com¬ 
pounds... 458, 464,471 
in sinter deposits, 

560, 561, 568 

Strychnin, deportment with reagents... 692 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds.717, 719 
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Strychnin, detection in food, etc., 

724, 727, 729, 780 
in simple com¬ 
pounds.715 

Sublimation. 19 

Succinic acid, deportment with reagents 407 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds.517 

in simple com¬ 
pounds. 460 

Sulphides, detection in complex com¬ 
pounds. 512 

in silicates.535 

in simple com¬ 
pounds. 455, 465 

Sulphocyanogen, deportment with re¬ 
agents.871 

detection in complex 

comp's.. 512 
in simple 
compounds 457 

Sulphur, detection in insoluble com¬ 
pounds .... 468, 523 
in sinter deposits.. 562 

properties of.372 

Sulphuric acid, as reagent. 57 

deportment with r e- 

agents. ..324 

detection in complex com¬ 
pounds, 511,524, 525 
in silicates.. 535, 539 
in simple com- 
• pounds, 

455, 466, 469, 470 
in sinter deposits 558 


in soils .566,568 

in waters ...543, 544 
Sulphurous acid, deportment with re¬ 
agents.. 321 


T. 


Tantalum, depoi'tment with reagents... 186 

dotation of. 652, 663 

Tartaric acid, as reagent. 62 

deportment with reagents 394 
detection in complex com¬ 
pounds.516 

in simple com¬ 
pounds... .459, 465 
Tellurium, deportment with reagents... 311 

detection of.649, 650 

Test-pai>ers. 115 

Test-tubes. 45 

Thallium, deportment with reagents.... 220 
detection of ..645, 646, 649, 652,654 
in food, etc., 


090 , 090 , 

in mineral wa¬ 
ters . 

Thiocyanic acid, deportment with re¬ 
agents . 

Thiosulphuric acid, deportment with 

reagents. 
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